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LIFE 


or  THE 


MOST  REYEREND  JOHN  HUGHES,  D.  D. 


"  Lives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time/' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  He  was  a  man ;  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 


»r 


Irexa>'D,  prolific  land  of  genius,  has  given  to  Europe  some  of  the  most 
profound  divines,  greatest  generals,  and  ablest  statesmen.  England, 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  all  have  had  the  benefit  of  Irish  talent  and  Irish 
worth.  But  it  is  America  that  has  received  the  great  influx  of  Irishmen, — 
men  of  exalted,  as  well  as  of  humble  birth,  and  she  received  them  with 
open  anns  and  generous  heart,  for  which  generosity  they  have  paid  her 
back,  in  the  pulpit,  the  council-chamber,  and  the  battle-field,  an  hundred- 
fold. It  is  only  in  America  that  Irish  genius  and  talent  have  had  a  ^^  fair 
field  and  no  favor,^'  and,  consequently,  have  taken  the  lead  in  almost  every 
department  of  life.  Among  those  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  from  that  misgoverned  "Isle  of  the  Ocean," 
was  the-  father  of  Archbishop  Hughes.  He  settled  in  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
where  his  only  surviving  son,  Mr.  Michael  Hughes,  now  resides,  and  where 
the  ashes  of  the  beloved  parents  of  our  late  Archbishop  repose. 

The  Most  Reverend  John  Hughes,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  the  tovm  of  Clogher, 
Connty  Tyrone,  Ireland,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1798.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  farmer  of  small  means,  and  emigrated  to  America  in 
1817  on  account  of  the  disabilities  to  which  his  religion  was  subjected  in 
his  native  country.  His  father  had  preceded  him  to  this  country  a  short 
time,  and  had  purchased  a  small  farm,  and  taken  up  his  abode  near 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  On  young  Hughes^  arrival  in  this  country,  his  father 
placed  him  with  a  florist  to  learn  the  art  of  gardening ;  but  having  little 
taste  for  such  pursuits,  and  feeling  within  himself  a  call  to  till  and  cultivate 
the  *^  Garden  of  the  Lord,*^  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  study,  and  as  soon 
as  his  engagement  expired,  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's,  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  being 
employed  almost  from  the  first  as  a  teacher.  He  was  ordained  Priest  in 
the  year  1820,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  appointed  to  the  pastoral  charge 
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of  St.  Joseph^s  Church  of  that  city.  Here  his  sermons  attractei  general 
attention,  and  were  attended  by  the  Stite  of  Philadelphia.  In  1829  he 
preached  a  powerful  sermon  in  St.  Joseph's  Church,  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  event  just  accomplished  in  Ireland  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Daniel  O'ConncU — Catholic  Emancipation.  This  sermon  was  his  first 
great  effort  at  pulpit  eloquence,  and  it  was  a  grand  success.  It  was 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  was  inscribed  to  Daniel  O'Connell. 

About  this  time,  the  Anti-Catholic  feeling  in  the  United  States  was  just 
commencing.  This  opposition  was  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  rapid  progress 
Catholicity  was  then  making,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  bigots  of  the 
various  sects  to  {lie  fact,  that  there  was  a  living  Church  in  their  midst ;  as 
well  as  to  several  filthy  Anti-Catholic  publications  of  the  "  Maria  Monk  *' 
class,  which  had  a  large  circulation  tliroughout  the  country.  Among  the 
champions  who  was  determined  to  put  down  the  "  Power  of  Rome  "  in 
this  country  was  the  Rev.  John  Breckenridge,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  In 
1880,  Mr.  Breckenridge  challenged  the  Rev.  J.  Hughes  to  discuss  the 
question :  "  Is  the  Protestant  religion  the  religion  of  Christ  ?'*  The  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  in  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  newspaj^ers  for 
several  months,  and  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  articles  were 
subsequently  collected  in  a  volume,  which  had  for  a  time  a  wide  circula- 
tion. In  1834,  Mr.  Breckenridge  renewed  the  challenge,  by  proposing  an 
oral  discussion  on  the  question  :  **  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  any 
or  in  all  its  principles  and  doctrines  inimical  to  civil  or  religious  liberty  ?" 
Bishop  Hughes,  then  only  a  priest,  immediately  came  forward  as  the 
Catholic  champion.  The  debate  was  published  in  book  form  in  IS^O,  and 
has  gone  through  several  editions  since,  all  of  which  have  been  pu])lishod 
by  Catholics,  and  was  regarded  with  great  interest  by  the  public  of  Ijoth 
parties.  In  1882,  he  founded  and  had  erected  St.  John's  Cturch,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  its  pastor  as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  city. 

In  1837,  Bishop  Dubois,  of  New  York,  having  demanded,  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity,  some  relief  from  the  cares  of  the  Episcopate,  the  Holy 
See  appointed  Bishop  Hughes  Coadjutor.  He  was  consecrated  Bishoj)  of 
Basilopolis,  in  New  York,  January  ^h,  1838,  by  Bishop  Dubois,  assisted 
by  Bishops  Kenrick,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Fenwick,  of  Boston.  In  about 
two  weeks  after,  Bishop  Dubois  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  wholly  recovered.  In  the  following  year  the  Pope  appointed  Bishop 
Hughes  Administrator  of  the  Diocese ;  and  although  he  did  not  succeed  to 
the  full  dignity  of  Bishop  until  the  death  of  Bishop  Dubois,  in  1842,  the 
government  of  that  portion  of  the  Church  was  thenceforth  entirely  in  his 
hands.  His  first  measures  were  directed  to  a  reform  in  the  tenure  of 
Church  property,  which  was  then  vested  in  lay  trustees,  a  system  that  had 
more  than  once  given  rise  to  scandalous  conflicts  between  the  congrega- 
tions and  the  Episcopal  authority.  All  the  churches  in  the  city,  at  that 
time  only  eight  in  number,  were  heavily  in  debt,  and  five  were  bankrupt,  and 
on  the  point  of  being  sold.  Bishop  Hughes  resolved  to  consolidate  the 
Church  debts,  to  remove  them  from  the  management  of  laymen,  and  to 
secure  the  titles  in  his  own  name.    In  this  undertaking  he  was  violently 
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opposed  by  theTrastees,  and  was  at  the  time  only  partially  hucccssful,  but 
the  most  pressing  debts  were  paid  off,  and  harmony  was  eventually 
reAored.  His  plan,  however,  Bucceeded  in  the  end,  and  before  his  death 
be  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  eight  churches  more  than  quadrupled, 
and  all  of  them  nearly  ^ut  of  debt.  Such  was  Bishop  Hughes^  foresight, 
that  all  his  undertakings  proved  successful  in  the  end. 

In  1839,  Bishop  Hughes  visited  France,  Austria,  and  Italy,  to  obtain 
pecuniary  aid  for  his  diocese.  On  his  return  he  applied  himself  with  great 
energy  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.  Already,  during  the  previous 
year,  he  had  purchased  property  at  Fordham,  in  Westchester  County,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college.  He  now  completed  its  organization, 
and  it  was  opened  in  1841,  under  the  name  of  St.  John^s  College. 

Duriog  his  absence  in  Europe,  the  School  Question  was  discussed  in 
weekly  meetings,  held  by  the  Catholics,  in  the  school-house  attached  to  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  Bishop  arrived  from  Europe  early  in  July,  and 
attended  the  weekly  meeting  in  the  school-room,  on  July  20th,  at  which 
he  made  •  his  first  great  speech  against  the  Common  School  System  then 
existing  in  this  City  and  State,  and  in  relation  to  the  Common  School  Fund. 
This  speech  will  be  found  in  full  in  another  part  of  this  book,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest,  as  it  will  give  the  Catholics  of  to-day  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  Bishop  and  the  Catholics  of  that  day  had  to  contend  against. 

The  dispute  on  the  School  Question  continued,  and  brought  the  Bishop 
still  more  prominently  before  the  public.  He  made  speeches  at  nearly  all 
the  meetings.  These  speeches  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
Catholics  of  this  country,  but  even  of  Europe ;  and  the  expone  of  the 
echool-books  then  in  use  was  extensively  copied  and  commented  upon  by 
the  European  press.  It  was  charged  by  Catholics  that  the  Common 
Schools  were  sectarian  in  character,  and  they  complained  of  the  injustice 
of  taxing  them  for  the  support  of  schoolF*  to  which  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously send  their  children.  An  association  was  formed  for  obtaining 
relie£  It  was  demanded  either  that  the  taxes  should  be  removed  or  that 
a  change  should  be  made  in  the  system  of  education.  The  Catholics 
petitioned  the  Common  Council  in  September,  1840,  to  designate  seven 
Catholic  Schools  as  **  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Common  School  Fund, 
upon  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law."  This  petition  will 
also  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  this  volume.  Remonstrances  to  this 
petition  were  sent  in  on  behalf  of  the  "  Public  School  Society,"  by  its 
president,  R.  C.  Cornell,  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
other  Protestant  clergy,  and  on  October  29th  and  30th,  both  parties 
appeared  before  the  Common  Council,  and  occupied  the  two  days  in 
debate.  "  The  Public  School  Society  "  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick  and  Hiram  Ketchum  as  counsel ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  Bond,  Bangs, 
and  Reese,  and  a  Mr.  Peck  on  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Knox  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Spring  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Bishop  Hughes  answered  them  all  in 
an  elaborate  speech  of  several  hours,  which  can  be  found  in  full  in  this 
Tolnme.    It  is  a  most  interesting  document,  and  will  be  read  with  general 
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interest.  But  notwithstanding  the  ahle  and  Incid  speech  of  the  Bishop, 
the  petition  was  not  granted. 

The  Catholics,  under  the  lead  of  their  talented  Bishop,  were  determined 
not  to  give  the  matter  up  so  easily.  They  jJresented  a  petition  to  the 
State  Legislature,  praying  for  redress.  A  bill  in  their  favor  passed  the 
Assembly,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  and  was  finally  referred  to  Hon. 
John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  who  reported  unfavorably  of  the  Public  School  System.  This 
alarmed  the  Society,  and  they  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  Legislature 
against  granting  the  petition  of  the  Cfttholics.  Both  parties  had  a  hearing 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Senate;  Hiram  Ketchum  appearing  for  the 
Society,  and  James  W.  McKeon  and  Wright  Hawkes  for  the  Catholics. 
A  bill  was  framed  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  put  before  the  Senate,  but  after  a  long  debate  was  finally 
postponed.  As  Mr.  Ketchum^s  speech  was  published  in  full,  and  exten- 
sively circulated,  while  those  on  the  Catholic  side  were  not  even  noticed. 
Bishop  Hughes  announced  that  he  would  publicly  review  and  refute  Mr. 
Ketchum's  speech  in  Carroll  Hall  in  this  city.  The  meetings  took  place 
on  the  evenings  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  21st  of  June,  1841,  and  were 
attended  by  immense  audiences.  Tliese  speeches  are  very  long,  and  on 
account  of  their  importance  in  regard  to  the  School  Question,  are  given 
in  full  in  these  pages. 

In  the  ensuing  election  the  School  Question  assumed  a  striking  promi- 
nence in  the  political  •canvass.  The  Catholics,  by  the  advice  of  Bishop 
Hughes,  held  meetings  in  what  was  then  known  as  "  Carroll  Hall,"  (now 
St.  Andrew's  Church),  and  nominated  an  independent  ticket.  The  result 
of  the  election  showed  them  to  be  so  strong  that  some  modifications  of  the 
existing  School  System  were  soon  effected.  Throughout  this  exciting 
controversy  Bishop  Hughes  was  the  animating  spirit  of  his  co-religionists, 
and  was  called  on  at  times  to  defend  himself  through  the  press  against  the 
personal  attacks  of  his  opponents.  About  eight  o'clock  on  election  night, 
April  12th,  1842,  a  gang  of  rufilans  proceeded  stealthily  to  the  residence 
of  the  Bishop,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  as  were  also  the  clergymen 
belonging  to  the  Presbytery,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  windows  with 
stones,  brickbats  and  clubs.  After  wreaking  their  malice  to  a  considerable 
extent,  they  ran  away  to  prevent  recognition.  At  this  time  Bishop  Hughes 
was  accused  of  abetting  discord  by  some  of  the  papers,  in  reply  to  which 
he  thus  nobly  defended  himself:  "  I  am  not  a  man  of  strife  nor  contention. 
My  disposition  is,  I  trust,  both  pacific  and  benevolent.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  never  had  a  personal  altercation  Avith  a  human 
being  in  my  life— that  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  call  others,  or  be  called 
myself,  before  any  civil  tribunal  on  earth.  It  is  true  that  public  duty  has 
not  unfrequently  forced  upon  me  the  necessity  of  taking  my  stand  in  moral 
opposition  to  principles  which  I  deemed  injurious  and  unjust.  But  even 
then,  I  trust,  1  have  made  the  distinction  which  Christian  feeling  suggests 
"between  the  cause  and  the  person  of  the  advocate  arrayed  against  me." 
^hat  was  true  )f  him  then,  was  true  of  him  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
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In  1841  he  established  at  Fordham  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St 
Jfbseph.  In  August,  1842,  he  beld  the  first  Diocesan  Synod  of  New  York, 
tod  in  a  pastoral  letter  dated  September  8,  enforced  its  decrees  respecting 
Secret  Societies  and  Church  property.  His  **  Rules  for  the  Administration 
of  Churches  without  Trustees,"  published  in  1845,  embody  the  system 
adopted  by  this  Synod.  About  1843,  the  extent  of  his  diocese  led  him  to 
ask  for  a  Coadjutor,  and  the  Rev.  J.  McCloskey,  now  Bishop  of  Albany, 
was  accordingly  appointed,  and  was  consecrated  March  10,  1844.  During 
the  Philadelphia  riots  in  1844,  Bishop  Hughes  addressed  a  letter  to  Mayor 
Harper,  refuting  slanders  published  against  him  by  the  Herald^  Commercial 
Adtertiter^  and  other  papers,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  in 
relation  to  himself:  "  He  landed  on  these  shores  friendless,  and  with  but 
a  few  guineas  in  his  purse.  He  never  received  the  charity  of  any  man ;  he 
never  Iwrrowed  of  any  man  without  repaying ;  he  never  had  more  than  a 
few  dollars  at  a  time;  he  never  had  a  patron — in  the  Church  or  out  of  it ; 
and  it  is  he  who  has  the  honor  to  address  you  now  as  Catholic  Bishop  of 
New  York."  This  letter  is  also  published  in  our  pages,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  attentive  perusal,  as  it  shows  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Bishop  in 
these  trying  times. 

In  December,  1845,  Bishop  Hughes  sailed  again  for  Europe,  in  order  to 
procure  the  services  of  some  of  the  Jesuits,  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  and  Sisters  of  Mercy.  He  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  and 
returned  in  the  spring  of  1846.  A  few  months  afterward  he  was  solicited 
by  President  Polk  to  accept  a  special  mission  to  ^fexico,  but  declined,  on 
account  of  having  other  more  pressing  duties  to  attend  to.  In  1847,  ct  the 
request  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  on  "  Christianity  the  only  Source  of  Moral, 
Social,  and  Political  Regeneration."  In  this  year  his  diocese  was  divided 
by  the  erection  of  the  Sees  of  Albany  and  Buffalo,  Bishop  Hughes  retaining 
all  the  counties  of  New  York  south  of  the  parallel  of  42  degrees,  with  a 
part  of  New  Jersey.  In  1850  New  York  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
an  Archiepiscopal  See,  and  Archbishop  Hughes  went  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  The  first  Provincial 
Council  of  New  York  was  held  in  1854,  and  attended  by  seven  suffragans, 
the  new  Bishoprics  of  Brooklyn  and  Newark  having  been  created  the 
preceding  year.  Soon  after  its  close  the  Archbishop  made  another  visit  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  OnJiis  return  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Honorable  Erastus  Brooks,  editor  of  the  New  York  Exprest  and  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  growing  out  of  the  Church  Property  question.  At  the 
petition  of  the  Trustees  of  St  Louis'  Church,  Buffalo,  a  bill,  which  subse- 
quently l)ecame  a  law,  had  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  designed 
to  vest  the  title  to  all  Church  property  in  Trustees.  In  supporting  this 
measure,  Mr.  Brooks  stated  that  Archbishop  Hughes  owned  property  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,000.    The  Archbishop, 
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who  was  absent  in  Europe  wlien  Hi*.  Brooks  made  this  asseitLon,  came 
forward  as  soon  as  he  returned,  and  denied  these  assertions  of  Mr.  Brooks 
as  incorrect,  stating  that  the  property  was  not  his,  but  belonged  to  the 
Church.  A  long  discussion  through  the  newspapers  was  the  result.  The 
Archbishop  subsequently  collected  the  letters  on  both  sides  and  published 
them  in  a  volume,  with  an  introduction  reviewing  the  Trustee  system  (New 
York,  1855).  The  bill  passed  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  rise  to  this 
discussion,  was  repealed  by  the  Legislature  of  1863. 

On  August  15th,  1858,  he  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  Cathedral, 
designed  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  church  edifices  in  America.  The  walls 
are  several  feet  high,  but  alas,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  grand  idea  of  his 
life  fulfilled.  Shortly  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  work  on  it  was  stopped, 
to  allow  the  foundations  to  settle,  and  has  not  yet  been  resumed.  At  the 
ceremony  on  this  occasion,  it  was  computed  that  150,000  people  were 
present.  The  Archbishop  preached  the  sermon,  and  gave  an  outline  of 
his  plan  for  its  erection.  He  had  sent  circulars  to  several  prominent 
Catholics,  stating  that  he  wanted  one  hundred  persons  to  subscribe  one 
thousand  dollars  each.  To  this  circular  one  hundred  and  three  persons 
replied  favorably ;  two  of  whom  were  Protestants.  In  reference  to  the 
new  Cathedral,  the  following  extract  from  his  sermon  will  not  prove  unin- 
teresting : 

"  Its  special  patron,  as  announced,  is  the  glorious  apostle  of  Ireland,  St  Patrick, 
— origir.allv  selected  as  patron  of  the  first  Cathedral  commenced  by  our  Catholic 
ancestors  m  Mott  Street  fifty-two  years  ago.  Their  undertaking  was  indeed  an 
example  of  zeal  and  enterprise  worthy  of  our  imitation.  They  were  very  few, 
thcjy  were  very  poor,  but  their  minds  were  large  as  the  Cathedral  which  they  pro- 
jected, and  theirs  were  the  hearts  of  great  men.  It  might  be  said  of  them  what 
18  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  a  different  sense,  tlwt  "  there  were  giants  in 
those  days.'*  They  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Cathedral,  at  a  period  when  it 
is  6aid  that  the  Catholics  of  New  York  were  not  numerous  enough  to  fill  the  small 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Barclay  Street — and  that  ten  years  after,  when  the  Cathe- 
dral was  opened,  it  was  necessary,  during  a  short  period,  to  shut  up  St.  Peter's  on 
alternate  Sundays,  in  order  to  accustom  the  people  to  find  their  way  to  the  new 
church,  which  was  then  considered  to  be  far  out  of  the  city.  Honor  to  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors  of  that  period  1  On  the  parchment  containing  the  namos 
of  the  first  patrons  of  the  Cathedral  now  projected,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Ireland,  Scotland.  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  are  all  repre- 
sented. The  names  of  members  belon^ng  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  all  these 
countries  will  slumber  side  by  side  on  the  parchment  that  engrosses  them,  and  is 
to  be  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  that  comer-stone.  Neither  can  I  omit  to  mention 
that  two  gentlemen,  who  are  not  Catholics,  have  spontaneously  contributed  each 
the  amount  specified  in  my  circular.  Their  motive  is  not  their  belief  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  the  Catholic  religion.  But  it  is  that  they  are  New  Yorkers  by 
birth — that  they  have  traveled  in  Europe,  and  that  ifkj  are  ambitious  to  see  at 
least  one  ecclesiastical  edifice  on  Manhattan  Island  of  which  their  native  city  will 
have  occasion  to  be  proud.  With  regard  to  this  anticipation,  I  can  only  say,  that 
so  far  as  depends  on  me,  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.'' 

But  alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  this  life,  the  great  Archbishop  did  not  live 
to  sec  the  greatest  work  of  his  life  accomplished ;  but  the  broad  founda- 
tions and  plans  are  laid,  and  will  no  doubt  be  completed  by  his  successors. 

Since  that  time  the  Archbishop  has  been  a  constant  worker  for  the 
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pngreas  of  the  Church,  laying  the  corner-stones  of  new  churches,  dedicat- 
ing  tbem,  administering  confirmation,  etc^  and  continually  prcachiug  on 
tU  these  occasions.  All  these  efforts  were  gradually  undermining  his  con- 
idtQtion,  and  the  close  observer  could  see  that  he  was  fast  failing  in 
geoeral  health.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1860,  he  made  a  most  eloquent  appeal 
in  St  Patrick^s  Cathedral  to  the  Catholics  of  the  diocese  for  their  substan- 
tial aid  for  the  Holy  Father,  who  at  the  time  was  reduced  to  dependence 
<m  the  Faithful  throughout  the  world  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  domin- 
iooa.  The  appeal  was  nobly  responded  to,  the  amount  raised  being  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Pope  acknowledged  the  gift,  and  sent  with  his 
reply  a  massive  silver  medal  in  testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  the  service 
tendered  him  by  the  Catholics  of  New  York. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  Archbishop 
Hughes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Qovemment,  proceeded  to  Europe  to 
exert  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  Union  cause.    He  then  proceeded  to 
Borne,  where  be  assisted  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  canonization  of  the  Japa- 
oeee  Martyrs,  after  which  he  visited  Ireland  on  his  way  back  to  the  United 
States ;  assisted  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  Catholic 
University  in  Dublin,  and  preached  the  sermon  on  the  occasion,  at  which 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons  were  present   On  his  return  (Septem- 
ber 26tb,  1862,)  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  vote  of  thanks  adopted  by  both 
branches  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  ex-Seuator 
McMarray  making  the  presentation  address,  which  was  replied  to  by  his 
Orace,  and  which  was  published  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.    Shortly 
after  his  return  from  Europe  he  delivered  a  discourse  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  in  which  he  referred  to  his  mission  as  follows :   **  I  had  no 
message  to  deliver.    Another  could  have  carried  the  message ;  but  noue 
was  committed  to  me  except  the  message  of  peace— except  the  message 
of  explanation — except  the  message  of  correcting  erroneous  ideas — as 
opportunity  might  afford  me  the  chance  of  doing,  in  the  same  spirit  and     |* 
to  the  same  end.    I  have  lost  no  opportunity,  according  to  my  discretion, 
and  that  was  the  only  qualification  connected  with  my  going.    I  have  lost 
no  opportunity  to  accomplish  these  ends,  to  explain  what  was  misunder-     • 
stood,  to  inspire,  so  far  as  language  of  mine  could  have  that  effect,  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  unto  the  people  of  foreign  States  towards 
that  one  nation  to  which  I  exclusively  owe  allegiance  and  fidelity.    The 
task  was  not  so  easy  as  some  might  have  anticipated ;  its  accomplishment 
has  not  been  so  successful  as  I  could  have  desired.    Nevertheless,  I  trust     ' 
that,  directly  or  indirectly,  my  going  abroad,  in  great  part  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  country,  has  not  been  altogether  without  effect.** 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1862,  Archbishop  Hughes  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  concerning  his  European  mission,  in  which  he 
said  ;  "  What  occurred  on  the  other  side  I  think  it  would  be,  at  present, 
improper  for  me  to  make  public.  I  am  not  certain  that  any  word,  or  act, 
or  influence  of  mine  has  had  the  slightest  effect  in  preventing  either  Eng- 
land or  France  from  plunging  into  the  unhappy  divisions  that  have 
threatened  the  Union  of  these  once  prosperous  States.    On  the  other  hand, 
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I  may  say  that  no  day — no  hour  even — was  spent  in  Europe  in  which  I 
did  not,  according  to  opportunity,  labor  for  peace  between  Europe  and 
America.  So  far  that  peace  has  not  been  disturbed.  But  let  America  bo 
prepared.  There  is  no  love  for  the  United  States  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Generally  speaking,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  United 
States  are  ignored,  if  not  despised ;  treated  in  conversation  in  the  same 
contemptuous  language  as  we  might  employ  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Washington  Territory,  or  Vancouver's  Island,  or 
the  settlements  of  the  Red  River,  or  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  .  .  .  From 
the  slight  correspondence  between  us,  you  can  bear  me  witness  that  I 
pleaded  in  every  direction  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  so  long  as  the 
slightest  hope  of  the  preservation  remained.  When  all  hope  of  this  kind 
had  passed  away,  I  was  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  our  war,  so  that  one 
side  or  the  other  should  find  itself  in  the  ascendency." 

Although  he  did  not  place  much  stress  on  what  he  accomplished  in 
Europe,  yet  it  is  inferred  from  events  which  have  since  occurred,  that  his 
mission  was  in  great  part  successful.  His  correspondence  with  the  State 
Department,  if  there  were  any,  has  not  been  published.  With  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  his  Grace^s  life  our  readers  are  familiar,  as,  in  fact,  most 
of  them  are  with  his  whole  life ;  for  he  was  a  man  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Catholics  in  the  land,  and  all  his  sermons,  speeches,  letters,  etc., 
were  read  with  the  greatest  avidity,  even  by  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  religion.  In  July  last,  when  the  great  riot  was  in  progress,  Archbishop 
Hughes  was  requested  by  the  Governor  to  address  the  people  of  his  faith, 
and  thus  assist  in  restoring  peace.  He  consented,  and,  though  very  weak, 
spoke  to  an  immense  assemblage  from  the  balcony  of  his  residence,  comer 
of  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street  Since  then  his  health  has 
gradually  failed.  And  Sunday,  January  dd,  1864,  at  seven  o^clock  in  the 
evening,  he  resigned  his  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The 
last  Sacraments  of  the  Church  were  administered  to  him  by  Father  Quinn, 
of  St  Peter's,  Barclay  Street,  some  days  previous,  after  which  he  gradually 
sunk,  until  death  relieved  him  of  suffering.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  "  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.*'  He  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  tlie  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

His  last  moments  were  marked  by  the  the  calmness  and  resignation  of 
the  true  Christian.  From  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  until  one 
o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  no  great  change  was  noticed  in  his  condition. 
He  remained  in  the  most  feeble  state,  unable  scarcely  to  lift  his  hand  or 
utter  a  word  louder  than  a  whisper,  and  that  with  the  utmost  difl^culty. 
About  one  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  he  became  unconscious,  and  lay  in 
that  condition,  with  slight  intervals  of  reason,  until  he  died.  He  was 
surrounded  at  the  solemn  moment  by  Bishop  McCloskey,  of  Albany; 
Bishop  Loughlin,  of  Brooklyn ;  Rev.  Dr.  Noligan ;  Very  Rev.  Father 
Starrs,  V.  G. ;  Rev.  Francis  McNeirny,  Secretary  of  the  Archbishop ; 
Mother  Angela,  Superioress  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  3Ir8.  Rodriguea 
(both  sisters  of  the  Archbishop)  ;  Drs.  James  R.  Wood  and  Alonzo  Clarke, 
and  a  numl>er  of  clergymen  and  friends.    About  two  hours  before  hlB 
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was  seized  with  a  series  of  slight  spasms,  or  gentle  twitches. 

tans  stood  by  his  bedside  reading  prayers  for  his  happy  death, 

iresent  joined  in  the  solemn  ceremony.    Bishop  McCloskey  recited 

jera  for  the  departing  spirit,  and  while  the  voices  of  all  were 

Ag,  in  broken  accents,  the  words  of  the  responses,  the  soul  of  the 

Aus  Archbishop  quitted- its  earthly  tenement.    He  died  without  the 

est  eyidence  of  pain,  peaceful,  calm,  and  collected.    His  two  sisters 

.  by  his  bedside  at  the  awful  moment,  and  one  of  them.  Mother 

ju.^  ila,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  Sister  of  Charity,  performed  the 

melancholy  office  of  closing  his  eyes.    So  passed  away  one  of  the  greatest 

men  of  the  age.    A  good  Christian,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  profound 

scholar,  and  a  patriotic  citizen ;   one  who  loved  his  adopted  country 

<iearly,  and  whose  greatest  earthly  ambition,  next  to  his  religion,  was  to 

Ke  her  the  noblest,  most  powerful,  most  united,  as  she  is  the  freest  nation 

on  the  globe.    In  him  America  has  lost  a  true  citizen,  and  the  Church  ar 

^le  defender  and  pious  Divine.    Bequieseat  in  Pace, 

THE  OBSEQUIES. 

BEIIMOX  OF  BISHOP   M^CLOSKET. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  obsequies,  and  ceremonies 

Attending  them,  as  well  as  the  *^  lying  in  state''  of  his  Grace's  remains,  thai 

we  think  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  here.    Suffice  it  to  say  that 

the  body  lay  in  state  in  the  grand  aisle  of  the  Cathedral,  for  two  days,  and 

Tras  visited  during  that  time  by  over  200,000  people  of  both  sexes,  many  of 

whom  were    Protestants.      On    Thursday,  January  7th,  1864,  the    last 

ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  performed  over  the  mortal  remains 

of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Archbishop  of  New  York.    To  say  that  St. 

Patrick's  Cathedral  was  crowded,  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 

state  of  the  building  that  day.    Thousands  could  not  gain  admittance,  and 

had  to  stay  in  the  streets  adjoining  the  building. 

The  scene  within  the  Cathedral  was  one  peculiarly  Catholic  in  all  its 
magnificent  details — one  which  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  be 
seen  on  earth.  The  mournful  drapery  that  hung  in  heavy  folds  from  the 
arched  roof  to  the  floor,  wrapping  aisle,  and  arch,  and  column,  wall  and 
doorway,  in  one  sable  veil,  broken  only  by  the  no  less  funereal  white ;  the 
stately  catafalque  occupying  the  centre  aisle,  and  the  statue-like  figure  that 
lay  beneath  its  gorgeous  canopy,  majestic  even  in  death,  yet  placid  and 
calm  to  look  upon — ay  I 

''  Calm  as  a  child's  repose  ;'* 

the  sanctuary  and  a  great  part  of  the  grand  aisle  crowded  with  surpliced 
priests,  amongst  whom  were  eight  Bishops  of  the  Church  ;  the  sad,  sweet 
music,  swelling  at  times  into  wild  sublimity  of  sound,  filling  the  holy  fane 
with  the  strangely-mournful  "melody  of  sweet  sounds;"  the  vast  concourse 
of  men  and  women  that  filled  every  part  of  the  sacred  edifice — all  conspired 
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to  form  a  scene  of  unequaled  grandeur  and  solemnity.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  eight  bishops  and  some  two  hundred  priests,  assembled  fVom  the 
dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Portland,  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Burlington, 
Boston,  Newark,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York ;  Jesuits  were  there,  and  Benedictines,  Augustinians,  Passionists, 
Paulists,  and  Redemptorists,  with  two  Canadian  priests,  sent  by  the  Bishop 
of  Montreal  to  represent  the  Church  of  Canada.  In  addition  to  these  were 
present  in  the  body  of  the  Church  a  large  number  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  with  several  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  So  much  for 
the  Clergy  and  the  Religious  Orders.  Amongst  the  Societies  represented 
were  those  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  Xavier  Alumni  Association. 

The  City  of  New  York  was  represented  by  its  Mayor,  Comptroller,  Sheriff, 
and  the  whole  Municipal  Council ;  the  Army  by  two  Majors-General  and 
three  Brigadicrs-Qeneral,  with  many  other  distinguished  officers.  The 
legal  profession  was  represented  by  several  judges  and  eminent  lawyers, 
^mong  whom  were  Judges  Daly,  White,  Sutherland,  &c.  Richard 
O'Gorman,  John  McKeon,  Thurlow  Weed  and  several  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  were  present  at  the  ceremonies. 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  procession  of  Bishops  and  Priests  entered  the 
Cathedral,  and  assembled  round  the  high  altar,  chanting  the  "  Office  for 
the  Dead."  The  Bishops  were  McCloskey,  Albany ;  Wood,  Philadelphia; 
Timon,  Buffalo;  Loughlin,  Brooklyn;  Bayley,  Newark;  De  Goesbriand, 
Burlington ;  McFarland,  Hartford,  and  Bacon,  Portland.  There  were 
nearly  two  hundred  priests  in  and  near  the  sanctuary ;  amongst  them  were 
Very  Rev.  W.  Starrs,  V.  G.,  Administrator ;  Archdeacon  McCarron,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Preston,  Quin,  Cunmiings,  D.  D.,  E,  McGuire,  McSweney,  D.  D.,  P. 
McGuire,  Curran,  McKenna,  Brennan,  C.  O'Callaghan,  Trainor,  Boyce, 
r>rindy,  P.  Farrell,  T.  Farrell,  Nobriga,  McClosky,  Everett,  Mooney,  Brady, 
Birdsall,  D.  D. ;  Morrogh,  D.  D. ;  Ferrall,  Loyzance,  8.  J. ;  Daubresse,  8.  J. ; 
Mcgnard,  S.  J. ;  Schneider,  8.  J. ;  McAleer,  Orsenigo,  Larkin,  Lafont, 
Gambosx'ille,  Donnelly,  Teixchiera,  Dautuer,  Rudolphi,  McCarty,  Egan, 
Clowry,  McNulty,  McSlahon,  McEvoy,  Nicot,  Hecker,  Hewit,  Brophy,  Breen, 
Joyce,  Muiledy,  McGlynn,  D.  D. ;  Sheehan,  Caro,  Lewis,  Slevm,  Mugan, 
Coyle,  B.  O'Callaghan,  J.  Quin,  W.  Quinn,  Walworth,  OToole,  McClelland, 
Bai-retti,  O'Connor,  Scully,  Woods,  Conron,  O'Reilly,  Reardan,  McLoughlin, 
3Iadden,  Dowling,  R  Brennan,  Barry,  Farelly,  Kinsella,  Lynch,  Neligan, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 

Turner,  V.  G. ;  McGuire,  McDonnell,  Keegan,  Farrell,  McGovem,  Fagan, 
Malonc,  Pise,  D.  D. ;  O'Neil,  Franscioli,  Bohan,  McKenna,  Gleason,  Crowley, 
Creighton,  McLoughlin,  O'Beime,  Mclnroe,  Farrelly,  McGorrisk,  Goetz, 
Huber,  Freel,  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

Very  Rev.  O'Hara,  V.  G. ;  Rev,  A.  McConomy,  Chancellor ;  Sheridan, 
!Mcnuhan,  Stanton,  O.  S.  A. ;  McLoughlin,  Crane,  O.  8.  A. ;  Dunn,  McAnan^, 
Kicran,  Lane,  McGovem,  Riordan,  Fitzmaurice,  Whitty,  Hasplin,  Davis, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia. 

Moran,  V.  G. ;  Doane,  Secretary ;  Kelly,  J.  McQuade,  Hickey,  J.  Moran, 
Preith,  Hogan,  Corrigan,  Cauvain,  Hogan,  Venuta,  De  Concillio,  Brann, 
Hennesy,  Madden,  Lasko,  Rogers,  McKay,  McNulty,  Smith,  Victor,  Biggie, 
Callan,  Bowles,  Senez,  and  a  number  of  Passionists  of  the  Diocese  of 
Newark. 

'    Conroy,  V.  G. ;  Wadhams,    O'Neil,  Doran,   Noethen,  Havermans,  Daly, 
McLouglilin,  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany. 
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'^WHliams,  V.  G.;McElroy,  S.  J.;  Healy,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Bostou. 
"Very  Rev.  W.  O'Reillv,  Synnott,   Creighton,  Ilughes,  Thomas  Walsh,  Daly, 
0*  1  ^rien,  Wabh,  Smyth," W.  J.  O'Reilly,  Sheridan,  De  Brucyker,  of  the  Diocese 
or   ^lartford. 

T<ey.  Mr.  Pare,  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Montreal.     Rev.  Canon  Yalois, 

or  ^lontrcal.     ITiomas  Foley,  Chancellor,  and  K  McColgan,  of  the  Diocese  of 

"Bail,  timore.     The  Irish  Church  was  respectably  and  fitly  represented  on  the 

ittoiirnful  occasion  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Cahill,  D.D. ;  Rev.  P.  Conway,  Ifcadford, 

Tuam,  and  Rev.  Mr.  McKenna,  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry. 

The  Solemn  Mass  of  Requiem  was  celebrated  by  Bishop  Timon,  assisted  by 
Father  Starrs  as  Assistant  Priest ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Quinn  and  Preston,  Deacon 
and  Subdeacon ;  Rev,  Messrs.  McNeirny  and  Farrell,  Masters  of  Ceremonies. 
A.fter  Mass  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McCloskey  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  read 
fox-  his  text  7th  and  8th  verses,  Cliapter  IV.,  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
^  Timothy. 

THE  FUNERAL  ORATION. 

I  hare  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  mj  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  For 
^^  rest,  there  is  laid  up  tor  me  a  crown  of  justice,  which  the  Lord,  the  jjist  Jud;jre,  will 
i^der  to  ipe  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  them  also  who  love  Iliscotniug. 

^r  ever  the  words  of  the  living  would  seem  to  issue  forth  or  be  echoed  back 

^tti  the  lips  of  the  dead,  it  is  now,  when  these  words  which  I  have  just  uttere<l 

^oiUd  appear  rather  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  illustrious  departed 

prelstte,  whose  venerated  form,  still  clothed  in  all  the  insignia  of  his  high  and 

faci^od  office,  lies  here  before  us  in  placid  dignity  and  calm  repose.     Still  wo 

^<^y-  we  hear  him  saying,  "I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have  finished  my 

^^y^e ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.     For  the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 

^^  justice,  which  the  just  Juc'go,  the  Lord,  shall  render  to  me."     When  thes^; 

^'^^cls,  beloved  brethren,  were  first  spoken,  or  rather  written,  by  the  great 

'  jFKi^tle  of  the  Gentiles,  it  was  not,  as  we  know,  in  any  spirit  of  boastfulncss  or 

.^~5>raise.     They  were  meant  simply  as  the  earnest  expression   of  the  con- 

^^'•^Visness  which  he  felt  that  the  term  of  his  mortal  labors  was  nearly  expired ; 

r^t   his  work  was  finished;  that  his  course  was  run;  and  that  now,  steadfast 

^'l  ^Vie  faith,  firm  in  hope,  he  only  awaited  the  summons  of  his  Divine  Master 

^^^<ih  should  call  him  to  his  reward.     They  were  intende^l,  too,  to  give  courage 

*°^    strength  and  consolation  to  the  heart  of  his  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the 

^^^^^^tleship,  Timothy ;  and  not  only  to  his  heart,  but  to  the  hearts  of  all  his 

'T'^  ^  l-beloved  spiritual  children  scattered  throughout  the  Church,  that  when  he 

f^^xild  have  passed  away  from  earth,  when  they  should  look  upon  his  face  and 

J^^^^^  his  voice  no  more,  they  would  not  yield  themselves  up  to  immoderate 

:J^'»nsports  of  grief,  or  indulge  in  tears  of  merely  unavailing  sorrou*,  but  that 

^^^  would  rather  be  sustained  and  comforted  by  that  grand  and  glorious  faith 

?^.*~^ich  he  had  preached  to  them ;  by  the  remembrance  of  all  his  services  and  all 

Jl*^^     labors,  of  how  he  had  toiled  and  endured,  and  suffered  for  them,  and  how 

"^    «ill  this  and  through  all  this  he  had  won  a  great  reward.     So  even  is  it 

^*^'>^.    Our  heads  indeed  are  bowed  down  in  sorrow,  our  hearts  are  oppressed 

F^<1  overloaded  with  a  mighty  load  of  grief,  because  our  good  and  great  Arch- 

"^^liop  Is  no  more,     lie  whom  we  had  loved  so  well,  he  who  was  our  father  and 

P^'*'  benefactor,  our  kind  and  trusted  friend ;  he  wlio  was  our  pride  and  joy ; 

^  "^ho  so  long  stood  up  among  us  as  a  pillar  of  safety  and  a  tower  of  strength — 

J^^     is  no  more.      That  voice  of  eloquence,  those  inspiring  hai-angues,  thoao 

Icsiscns  of  wisdom,  those  paternal  counsels,  those  earnest  and  ceaseless  exhor- 

**^ions  which  so  often  delighted  our  ears,  instructed  our  minds,  filled  with 

transports  of  joy  our  hearts — all  this  we  shall  hejir  no  more.     And  we  would 
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V*  *esr,y,efi  to  yie'A  oa^}r»s  up  i-'.W.T  to  the  e=>rio:i5  cf  :cr  zr!:/  were  h  XK}t 
that  "BTr  do  •^•fll  tLIrJ:  tl'At  we  heM*  rii=:  ?aT,  -  Wt*p  r.-:-:.  -ifir  c:J!-inKi.  |tic%-c 
r/.t  for  iri*?.    Be  -xzif:- -rd  It  iht  tL:-::  jr.:  '.lAt  I  bare  f:.u:n.:  :i*  ^x-i  f  2*:: ;  tJsc 

hj»T*!r  k'.-v.  'ht  fii:h.    !:,:»:  siiLi'T  a-^ii:  =:t  ct'i-'^t:.''  fcr!*-.  :ni£<-il  IcIovt'I 

•  •    •  -  • 

l.rt'bT^r.  i?  rrea:.  Hi-^  jrect,  ic^r  ■leer-'.T  and  5!r>?r-!T  ftlz.  has  K<c-r.  n:.n(!c 
niar.:f--t  It  all  xl^iZ  ha*  br^n  p resented  to  our  f  res  sfr.o*  the-  tk-zlh-zx  his  spirit 
to:k  It*  f:zb:  frcci  th'js  kwtr  wcrM  hjzZ  th:*e  iEAr.ifi<tir>r-5  tf  lore  and 
jrTa:iT^oc-  ar.d  highest  feelis^  which  a  deTot-:!  p^^I*  hiTo  leez  7':ying  by 
hun'inri'?  ar.4  tfaousan<!«,  dar  after  di^.  in  rrps^ir-i:  f-irsriri  t?  jhc^v  their  la.-t 
triS'ite  cf  re«ptct  even  to  his  o:ld  reicains.  ar.d  t^  Ixk  up:r.  his  :Vx  orce  more 
for  the  !a.=t  lime.  And  it  L»  nrt  our  1:-5S  a!-:r-e,  r.:-:  th-e  !■:->  --f  a  ?iri!e  congre- 
gation OT  a  single  diocese.  b-;t  i:  is  a  !■:?*  cf  the  whv!e  Ch-irrh,  a  :.?is  felt  by 
every  Catholic  heart  throuehoxit  the  land.  T^r  we  do  re:  d-rubt.  we  cannot 
doubt,  rf-at  when  the  electric  srark  carrit-i  with  its  !i^h;r.ir z  >p-ee«i  tidings  of 
his  death  throughout  the  length  ar.d  l.readth  -if  tt.e  cour.trA-.  it  ibrilic^i  every 
heart  especially  every  Catholic  heart,  with  a  par.^  cf  azor.y.  Ar. :  i:  filled  all 
breast-,  even  ihrse  who  wer-?  cot  of  the  same  church  or  fiiith,  with  sentiments 
of  deeji  ar.d  sincere  regret  His  fame  and  his  r.ame.  arJ  his  5*:rvict-s,  too,  were 
of  tho  whole  country ;  and,  I  mav  sav.  of  the  whole  wrrlL  He  stix>d  forwanl 
pre-eminently  as  the  great  Prelate  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  as  it?  able 
and  heroic  champion,  as  the  defender  of  its  fdth,  as  the  advo^Lte  of  its  rights,  as 
the  ever-vigilant  guardian  of  its  honor.  He  was  not  only  a  grr^t  rrelarc,  but 
he  was  a  great  man ;  one  who  hjas  left  his  mark  cpr-n  the  a^  in  which  ho  lived, 
one  who  has  made  an  impression  upon  every  Catholic  mind  in  this  countr*' 
which  time  can  never  efiace.  Of  such  a  life  and  such  a  character,  and  such  a 
history,  beloved  brethren,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  speak  in  any 
adequate  or  becoming  manner  at  this  solemn  and  mournful  moment.  I  cannot 
disguise  from  myself  I  cannot  disguise  frovi  you,  that  I  would  at  any  time, 
and  least  of  all  a  time  like  this,  be  wholly  imeq'ial  to  the  tisk.  Hut  on  a 
future  and  more  fitting  opportunity,  on  what  is  called  the  "Month's  Mind,'' 
due  justice,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  be  given  to  that  character  and  to  that  life, 
and  to  those  heroic  deeds  and  mighty  services,  by  one  more  fit  and  more  com- 
petent for  the  task.  I  am  here  simply  to  mingle  my  sympathies  with  yours, 
merely  to  unite  with  you  in  paving  to  our  Archbishop  upon  this  day  the  tribute 
not  only  of  our  sincere  admiration  and  deepest  veneration  and  respect,  but  also, 
and  still  more,  the  tribute  of  our  heartfelt  gratitude  and  love.  It  was,  beloved 
brethren — as  many  of  you  may  remember — it  was  on  this  day,  the  next  after 
the  solemn  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  just  twenty-six  years  ago,  that  that  same 
form  that  Is  here  before  us.  motionless,  cold  in  death,  stood  up  in  the  sanc- 
tuary and  before  the  altar  of  this  Cathedral,  nearly,  almost  precbjcly,  upon  tho 
very  spot  where  those  remains  now  are — for  this  Cathedral  was  not  as  spacious 
then  as  now — stood  up  in  all  the  fullness  of  health  and  vigor,  in  all  the  freshness 
and  maturity  of  great  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  strength  and  power,  and 
then  knelt  before  the  venerable  Bishop  Dubois  to  become  a  consecrated  Bl<hop 
on  that  day.  The  holy  unctions  were  poured  upon  his  head,  the  hands  of 
bisho[>s  were  imposed,  solemn  prayers  of  the  Chureh  were  recited,  the  mitre 
was  placed  upon  his  brow,  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  the  crozier  within  his 
hand,  and  he  rose  up  to  take  his  pbcc  from  henceforth  and  to  the  end  among 
the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  well  remember  tliat  grand  and  imposing 
scene,  contrasting  so  mournfully  with  that  which  is  now  before  me.  I  remomlwr 
how  all  eyes  were  fixed,  how  all  eyes  were  strained  to  pet  a  glimpse  of  their 
newly  consecrated  Bishop ;  and  as  they  saw  that  dignified  and  manly  coun- 
tenance, as  they  beheld  those  features  beaming  with  the  light  of  inteUect, 
bearing  already  upon  them  the  impress  of  that  force  of  character  which 
peculiarly  marked  him  throughout  his  life,  that  firmness  of  resolution,  that 
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nnalterabic  and  unbending  will^  and  yet  blending  at  the  same  time  that  great 
benignity  and  suavity  of  expression — when  they  marked  the  quiet  composure 
and  self-possession  of  every  look  and  eveiT  gesture  of  his  whole  gait  and 
demeanor— all  hearts  were  drawn  imd  warmed  towards  him.  Every  pulso 
witliin  that  vast  assembly,  both  of  clerjry  and  of  laity,  was  quickened  with  a 
higher  sense  of  courage  and  of  hope.  Every  breast  was  filled  with  joy,  an(i, 
as  it  were,  wilh  a  new  and  younger  might.  Great  expectations,  indeed,  had 
already  been  formed.  We  had  heard  ot'hira  before.  We  had  heard  of  him  as 
the  |>afitor  of  St.  John's  Chiu'ch  of  Philadelphia— of  his  great  eloquence  as  a 
preacher — of  his  powerful  arguments  in  discussion,  in  controversy,  in  debate; 
and  we  all  looked  forward  with  joy  and  longing  expectation  to  the  career  upon 
which  he  was  just  now  entering.  Those  hopes  were  not  disappointed ;  those 
expectations  were  even  more  than  luUy  realized.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  the  then  young  bishop  had  consented  to  accept  the  dignity  that 
had  been  oflered  to  him.  There  was  a  trying  and  delicate  task  before  him. 
His  humility  and  his  modesty  shrank  from  it,  and  it  was  only  in  obedience  to 
the  call  of  his  superiors  and  the  voice  of  tlie  Church  that  he  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  please  the  holy  will  of  God.  But  once  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  he  never  looked  back.  From  that  hour  and  from  that  moment  all  the 
great  energy  of  his  mind,  heart,  .«^oul,  and  of  his  whole  being,  was  devoted  to 
the  great  work  which  was  befor3  him.  He  was  willing  to  spend  artd  to  be 
spent  for  Christ,  lie  thought  never  of  himself,  he  thought  only  of  tlie  Church 
of  which  he  was  the  consecrated  prelate,  of  the  religion  and  the  interests 
of  religion  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  keeping.  Never  did  he  fail  or 
falter  in  fidelity  to  his  trust.  We  all  know  how  soon  the  wort,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  of  regeneration  commenced. 

The  good  and  venerable  Bishop  Dubois,  bowed  down  by  years,  was  too 
glad  to  yield  the  government  of  such  a  vast  diocese  into  younger  and 
stron;(er  hand$.  Soon  we  felt,  and  all  felt,  that  the  reins  of  administration 
we.-c  held  by  a  masterly,  and  a  firm,  and*at  the  same  time,  a  prudent  and 
a  skillful  grasp.  Immediately  we  saw  the  evidence  everywhere  around  ua 
of  the  power  of  his  mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment,  and  the  disin- 
l^ircstodness  and  single-heartedness  of  his  zeal.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  any  details.  For,  as  I  have  said  before,  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
iKcasion.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remember,  because  it  is  within  the  memory 
of  all,  what  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  the  Catholic  Church  within  the 
State  of  New  York,  or  I  may  say  of  this  country,  was  when  he  commenced 
hh  career  as  Bishop  of  this  great  See,  and  what  it  was  when  he  laid  down 
hii  honors  at  the  foot  of  his  Divine  Master,  to  bid  us  his  last  farewell. 
There  are  five  dioceses  now  where  there  was  then  but  one;  clergymen 
C)unt  by  hundreds  where  they  were  before  numbered  by  tens;  churches, 
institutions  of  charity,  of  religion,  of  learning,  springing  up  on  every  side; 
the  whole  character  of  the  Catholic  people  raised  and  elevated  till  it  seemed 
that,  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  stood  himself,  he  raised  up  all  his 
ptrople  towards  him.  Great  works  had  been  commenced  and  finished  by 
him.  Koble  works  had  been  commenced,  but  not  given  to  him  to  com- 
j)lcte.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life,  as  you  remember,  was  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  his  noble  Cathedral.  lie  did  not  expect,  he  did 
not  promise  himself  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  living  to  see  its  full  completion. 
But  lie  intended  that  he  should  begin  it,  that  he  should  lay  its  broad 
foundation-stone — that  he  would  leave  to  a  devoted  clergy  and  to  a  loving 
and  generous  people  to  carry  it  on,  to  raise  it  up  and  stand  it  there  as  the 
ever  living  and  undying  monument  to  his  memory  and  to  his  name.  It  waa 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  life  of  such  a  great  laborer  would  be  carried  to 
very  many  years.  He  sank  under  the  weight  of  his  cares  and  his  too  great 
toil.    He  had  oyertaxed,  many  a  time  and  oft,  both  his  physical  and  his  men- 
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tal  powers ;  fund  stronp  and  vigorous  as  they  were,  in  the  end  they  had  to 
succumb.  lie  was  in  feeble  liealtb  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life. 
Yet  bis  mind  was  strong,  and  clear,  and  vigorous  as  ever.  Still  he  knew 
his  strength  was  failing,  that  the  term  of  Ins  mortal  career  was  drawing  to 
an  end.  When  the  announcement  was  made  to  him  that  his  disease  had 
reacbed  its  crisis,  and  there  was  no  longer  hope  of  life,  he  received  it  with 
the  same  calm  courage  and  composure  as  he  would  the  announcement  of 
any  ordinary  intelligence.  Immediately  he  prepared  himself  The  confes- 
gor  was  sent  for.  lie  made  his  confession  with  all  the  humility  of  a  child. 
He  received  and  was  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments  of  his  Church.  Then 
he  awaited  calmly  and  peaceably  the  summons  of  his  Lord.  lie  spent  his 
l.'Ht  day  simply  in  communing  with  his  heart  and  his  God.  He  uttered 
but  few  words.  He  gave  a  loving  look  of  recognition  to  his  friends  who 
came  and  stood  by  his  bedside.  He  spoke  by  his  looks,  not  by  his  lips. 
After  an  illness  not  very  long,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  returned  his  great 
and  noble  spirit  to  his  God.  He  died  full  of  year^  and  full  of  honors, 
leaving  belimd  him  a  record  which  no  prelate  of  the  Church  in  this 
countrj'  has  ever  left  before,  or  A^ill  ever  leave  again.  For  it  can  be  said 
without  any  invidiousness  that  he  stood  out  prominently  and  i)re-eminently, 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  the  great  prelate  of  the  American  Church.  He 
stood  forth  as  its  representative,  as  its  advocate,  and  its  defender ;  and  all 
recognized  his  superior  power  and  his  great  ability.  In  looking  back  now 
upon  that  life  through  the  softened  and  gentle  lustre  which  death  has 
already  thrown  around  it,  it  seems  to  rise  up — its  character  appears  to  rise 
up  in  even  colossal  sublimity  and  grandeur.  All  fonner  prejudices  are 
forgotten,  all  animosities  laid  aside,  all  dificrenccs  and  collisions,  either  of 
views  or  feelings  and  opinions,  all  melt  and  fall  away  in  that  august,  and 
imposing,  and  venerable  presence.  We  think  only  of  the  great  prelate  and 
the  great  man,  of  his  mighty  deeds,  of  his  unequaled  services  to  the  Church ; 
we  tiiink  only  of  the  rare  endowments  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  how  fully 
and  unreservedly  they  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master.  If 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it,  there  was  one  trait  that  distinguished  our 
great  Archbishop  most  particularly.  It  was  his  singular  force,  and  clear- 
ness, and  vigor  of  intellect,  his  strength  of  will  and  his  firmness  of  resolution. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  fear.  His  heart  was  ftill  of  undaunted  courage.  In 
the  presence  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  his  energies  only  seemed  to  be 
roused  to  greater  strength  and  higher  exertion.  He  never  quailed  before 
the  presence  of  any  difficulty,  or  any  danger,  or  any  trial ;  not  that  he 
trusted  wholly  and  solely  on  himself.  He  trusted  in  his  cause,  and  he 
trusted  in  that  God  to  whose  service  he  had  pledged  himself  and  devoted 
his  entire  being.  With  these  rare  endowments  of  mind  were  combined 
also  the  gentler  and  more  captivating  qualities  of  the  heart.  He  was  to  us 
all  the  kindest  of  fathers;  he  was  to  us  the  most  faithful  of  friends.  His 
heart  was  full  of  tenderness  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  oppressed,  and  for  the 
afflicted.  It  was  full,  too,  of  gentle  warmth  and  sunshine ;  and  if  there 
appeared  at  times  an  occasional  tinge  of  severity  belonging  to  his  character, 
it  was  not  the  natural  temper  of  the  man.  The  genuine  impulses  and 
feelings  of  his  heart  were  all  impulses  of  kindness  and  of  pity.  He  knew 
no  selfishness.  Ho  despised  everj^thing  that  was  mean  and  little.  He 
oould  never  stoop  to  any  low  trickery  or  artifice  in  his  dealings  with  men. 
He  was  unselfish  and  disinterested  in  everything  that  he  undertook  for 
the  cause  of  the  people,  in  every  service  he  rendered  either  to  relipon  or  to 
his  country.  And  we  have  this  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  man  who,  in  the  whole  history  and  character  of  his  life,  impressed  upon 
us  the  sense  and  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  raised  up  by  God,  was 
chosen  as  His  instrument  to  do  an  appointed  w  Irk,  and  was  strengthened 
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hy  Ills  grace  and  8Ui)ported  by  His  wisdom  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  for  which  he  had  been  chosen  and  appointed,  that  man  was  Arch- 
bishop Hughes.     lie  was,  from  the  beginning;  until  the  end,  clearly  and 
plainly  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God.     Suoh  he  felt  himself;  as  such 
he  lived;  as  such  he  died-     For  us,  beloved  brethren,  there  remains  now 
only  the  last  debt  of  affection  and  filial  duty,  which  is  to  pray  for  the 
eternal  repose  of  his  soul.     We  do  not  claim  for  him,  we  do  not  claim  for 
any  man,  no  matter  how  exalted  in  the  Church,  exemption  from  humaA 
frailty  and  human  infirmity.     He  parted  from  this  world,  as  we  have  said, 
tranquil,  and  prepared  by  all  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  by  a  life  of 
sincere  and  unostentatious  piety,  by  a  heart  truly  devoted  to  his  God.     But 
still,  if  through  human  frailty  there  should  yet  remain  some  stain  upon  that 
great  8C*ul  to  be  expiated  and  washed  away  l>efore  it  will  be  so  i)ure  and 
undefiled  as  to  be  worthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  God,  oh,  let  us  give  to 
hira,  with  all  our  earnest  faith,  all  our  heartfelt  suffrages  and  prayers.     For 
our  faith  teaches,  and  it  is  our  beautiful  and  consoling  belief,  that  thougli 
parted  in  the  body,  our  spirits  are  still  united,  and  that  we  may  still  lovo 
him,  may  still  pray  for  him,  aye,  even  perhaps  be  able  to  aid  him  by  our 
poor,  but  humble  and  earnest  prayer.     You,  my  brother  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  God,  will  especially  pray  for  him;    we  who  have  toiled  and 
labored  by  his  side — we  who  knew  him  well,  who  were  so  often  assisted  by 
his  counsels  and  aided    by  his  wisdom,  let  us  pray  for  him.     And  you 
faithful  and  venerable  pastors  and  clergy  of  the  Archdiocese,  upon  many 
of  whom  he  has  laid  his  venerable  hands,  to  whom  you  have  so  long  looked 
to  as  your  comfort  and  your  pride,  do  you  pray  for  him.     And  you  holy 
virgins  of  the  Church,  spouses  of  Jesus  Christ,  do  you  pray  for  him.     And 
you  little  ones,  fatherless  and  motherless,  orphans  in  the  Church,  he  was 
\our  loving  parent  and  generous  benefactor;  pray  for  him.     Catholics, 
one  and  all,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  of  every  rank  and  every  condition, 
you  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  you  never  can  repay ;  at  least,  oh  pray 
tV>r  him.     J*tqniem  cpfernt/m  dt)ift  eU  Doniinc.     Et  hex  perjtctna  lureit  eh. 
Eternal  rest  ^ive  to  him,  oh  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine  on  him.     In 
a  moment  more  you  will  bid  adieu  to  what  still  remains  of  him  here.     In  a 
moment  more,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  clothed  in  the  insignia  of  his 
high  oflicc,  he  will  go,  as  it  were,  in  solemn  procession,  bidding  you  all  a 
last  adieu — go  to  take  his  place  with  the  prelates  who  went  before  him,  and 
who,  beneath  the  vaults  of  this  venerable  Cathedral,  now  sleep  the  sleep  of 
peace.     He  will  go,  and  the  chants  and  prayers  of  the  Church  will  surround 
him  ;  and  as  the  tones  of  that  solemn  dirge  and  of  those  touching  prayers 
resound  beneath  these  vaults,  we  still  will  fancy  we  hear  in  sad,  responsive 
tones,  commingling  with  them,  and  lingering  still  behind  after  them  :     *'  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  run  my  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  I 
now  go  to  receive  my  crown." 

Immediately  after  the  discourse  had  been  delivered  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  the  Absolution  commenced.  This  was  performed  with  all  the  impres- 
Bive  and  sacred  formalities  the  ceremony  allows :  The  Hishops  making  a 
circuit  around  the  catiifalque  three  times,  sprinkling  Holy  Water.  Alter 
these  ceremonies  were  gone  through  with,  the  undertakers  then  approached 
the  catafalque,  and  placed  all  the  floral  wreaths  and  roses  in  the  coffin. 
Six  clergymen  then  placed  the  coffin  on  their  shoulders,  and,  while  the 
clergymen  and  choir  chanted  a  solemn  dirge,  the  remains  were  conveyed 
in  mournful  procession  through  the  Church,  while  the  entire  congregation 
stfKid  gazing  earnestly,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  face  of  the  Archbishop, 
wliidi  appeared  distinctly  above  the  head  of  the  cothn,  calm  and  i)eaceful 
in  the  eternal  sleep  of  death.  The  scene  was  such  as  has  never  been  wit- 
nessed in  this  city  before.    There  was  a  sadness  and  a  quiet  solemnity  in 
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if  tliat  struck  the  Twt  conCTi»gation  with  sorrow  and  awe.  The  feelings 
of  i\\\  were  atnmg  to  the  hiirhet-it  pitch,  and  many  a  sob  and  subdued  groan 
wau  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  stilhiess.  The  procession  moved 
Gut  of  tbo  Crtthednd  to  the  vault  in  which  repose  the  remains  of  Bishop 
i)uboirt,  lUrthop  (\umolh\  and  others  of  the  clergy.  After  depositing  the 
\nH\y  in  \U  uppr\>pri«to  i»lace»  the  pr\xvs$ion  reentered  the  Church,  the 
h)W,  si»lonin  tonw  of  the  iV  pr\ir\ifiJU  swelling  up  through  the  aisles  as  it 
passeil  along.  The  remains  of  the  dcivased  Archbishop,  however,  will 
not  rent  permanently  in  their  present  Place.  It  is  intended  to  have  a 
nu\gnitUent  tomb  for  them  erecte^l  in  the  new  Cathedral,  as  soon  as  it  is 
tlultiheil 

Ai^nON   OV  ST,   r.VTRlCKS  TUrSTBES.  TUB   COURTS,  AND  THE 

a^MMON  iXH'NVlU 

A  special  meethig  of  the  lH»ar\l  wh*  held  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
Jan,  —present,  Mt'^'urs.  John  Kellv^  OWmnor.  O'Donnell,  H.  Kelly,  McKin- 
ley*  Lynoh»  Heiran,  IMin,  and  C^arv>Un.  Oa  motion,  Mr.  John  Kelly  was 
called  to  the  cnair,  and  Mr.  Carv^Hu  aottnl  as  Secretary.  The  Chairman 
stateil  that  the  meeting  had  tH*en  i^lleil  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action 
in  rt^fertnu'o  to  the  demise  of  the  lute  Mi^t  Kerenpud  Archbishop  Hughes. 
Ther\'UjHm,  on  motiim,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
n*s<»lutions  expressive  of  the  tW^Uug*  of  the  BoanU  and  publish  the  same 
in  such  news^m^H^rs  as  they  may  st^lect.  Thereupon  Messrs,  O'Connor  and 
Can^lin  were  apiH^inteil,  and  to  which  (vmmittee  the  chairman  was  added. 
It  was  then  resolvevl  that  the  Boarvl  torm  themselves  into  a  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  the  t\ineral  services  on  Thursday,  7th  inst.,  and  that  such 
ComnutttH>  meet  in  the  session-riKun  of  the  l>oard  on  Thureday,  7th  inst., 
at  eight  oVUx*k  a.  m.    The  following  res^Uutions  were  also  adopted : 

K^ioit'x'tL  That  iu  th«  death  of  the  MvH*t  Kevvrend  John  Hughes,  D.  D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  the  Houiau  Catholic  Churvh  laments  the  loss  of  an  illastrious 
{)rvLiti»  who«je  life  was  devoteil  to  the  i>roaiu!galii^  of  her  lalth,  and  who  by  his 
alv)r:s  extenvkni  the  benign  intluemv  of  her  sai're^l  teachings^ 

Kesi'lvtii  That  with  gratofUl  reix^ivition  we  rev-ord  that,  from  the  first  moment- 
of  his  entering  apon  the  duties  of  hU  ml*:»ivni  in  this  diocese  until  the  clo?e  of  hia 
mortal  cjireer,  he  upheld  with  unfaltering  arm  the  banner  of  our  Holy  Church, 
and  realously  pronK^ted  the  welfiure  of  thiXM  ci^afi^leil  to  his  spiritual  care  and 
protection.  Tlie  numerous  churches^  colleges,  seiuiuartes  of  learning  and  rclijjious 
onlers.  the  hot^pitaU  and  asylums  called  into  existence  by  his  industry  and  euergy, 
will  lon<;  remain  to  (leqietuate  the  memory  of  his  religious  leal  and  the  benevo- 
lence ut  his  heart. 

KeinHi'f'i.  That  we  recall  with  (>ride  the  many  instances  in  whic^  our  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  stood  torth  as  the  champion  of  our  Fidth,  of  Education,  and 
Civil  an-l  Religious  Liberty  ;  illustrating  iu  his  career  the  virtues  of  a  Pastor 
attached  to  his  dock,  and  the  abilitv  of  a  Statesman  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  Exiled  in  early  life  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  deeply  sympatliizcd 
with  her  tu3erings  and  s».>rro\v.  his  eUH^uent  and  pi>ikerfttl  voice  beins:  always 
raL^ed  in  advocacy  of  her  riijliis  and  in  iudis^ation  agaiost  her  wrongs.  The 
land  t^(  hi*  r.vioption  will  cherish  the  remembranee  of  hb  *Hsinterested  patriotism 
and  devoti  ti  to  her  interests  and  honi>r. 

Rrmlv,}.  That  while  we  bow  in  humility  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Almiijhty. 
who  has  taken  from  us  our  belove^l  Pastor,  we  are  cons*.>led  bv  the  re!lec:ion  tlmt 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  labors  will  endure  to  ariuiate  those  who  are  lo 
follovr  him  in  the  c^at  mission  of  charity,  edui'titioa.  and  \*i  our  holy  leli^on, 
witii  his  spirit  of  devution  to  the  advancement  of  our  holy  faith  and  the  greater 
glory  of  Goil. 

All  the  Courts  in  session  in  this  city  adjourned  froa^  Wednesday  to 
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Friday,  out  of  respect  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  in  order  that  the 
jud<:ijes,  lawyers,  nnd  jurors  might  be  able  to  attend  the  funeral  ceremonies 
on  Thursday.  Nearly  all  our  city  judges,  irrespective  of  religion,  attended 
the  obsequies. 

On  Monday,  January  4th,  Mayor  Guuther  sent  in  a  message  to  both 
] boards  of  the  City  Government  announcing  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Hughes,  and  recommending  that  some  action  be  taken  in  reference  to  it. 
Accordingly,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Aldermen  and  Councilmen  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  6th,  when  preamble  and  resolutions 
wqre  read  and  adopted.    It  was  resolved  in  the  Board  of  Councilmen : 

That,  in  the  death  of  John  Hughes,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  the  country  is 
culled  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  conservative,  influential,  and  enlightcued 
citizen ;  tlic  City  of  New  York  has  lost  a  great  and  good  man ;  the  numerous, 
intt^liii^cnt  and  conservative  denomination  of  Christians,  of  which  he  was  the 
acknowledged  head  in  this  country,  has  lost  a  wise,  zealous,  and  indcfatigablu 
ndvooate  nnd  guide ;  the  religion  of  which  he  was  such  a  conscientious  and  devoted 
disciple  has  lost  an  able  and  powerful  advocate,  and  in  its  peculiar  tenets,  a 
learned  expounder. 

Jifnolved,  That  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  prelate,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  private  virtues  and  public  services,  this  Common  Council 
will  attend  hia  funeral  in  a  body,  with  their  staffs  of  office  draped  in  mourning ; 
tiiat  they  will  cause  the  flags  to  be  displayed  at  half  mast  on  the  City  Hall  and 
the  other  public  buildings  on  the  day  set  apart  for  the  funeral  rites  an3  cere- 
monies ;  that  the  public  buildings  and  offices  of  the  Corporation  be  closed  on 
that  day,  and  that  a  special  committee  of  five  members  from  each  Board  bo 
appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  attending  the  obsequies. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  be 
engrossed  and  sent  to  Father  Starrs.  The  same  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  both  attended  the  obsequies,  accompanied 
by  the  Mayor. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  extended  invitations  to  the  following  to 
attend  the  obsequies :  Sisters  of  Religious  Orders ;  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Cabinet ;  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
J^taff;  Foreign  Dignitaries :  Members  of  Judiciary ;  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;  Mayor  and  Ollicers  of  the  Common  Council ;  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors ;  Board  of  Education ;  Heads  of  Departments  ;  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Correction  ;  Dissenting  Clergymen ;  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  and 
Staff;  Gen.  Hays  and  Staff;  Army  and  Navy  Officers;  Delegations  from 
Medical  Societies ;  Representatives  of  Jesuit  Colleges ;  Delegation  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  ;  Distinguished  Catholics  ;  Distinguished  Protest- 
ants ;  Strangers  from  abroad.  All  of  the  above  persons  invited  did  not 
attend.  Neither  the  President  and  Cabinet,  nor  the  Governor  of  New 
Vork  were  present,  as  we  presume  their  respective  duties  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  absent.  The  State  Legislature  at  Albany  passed  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  tlie  Archbishop.  They  were  passed,  after  some 
opposition  from  a  Mr.  Doughiss,  of  Oneida  County,  by  a  vote  of  70  yeas 
to  14  nays.  The  Commissioners  of  "  Public  Charities  and  Correction " 
licld  a  meeting  on  the  7th  Jan.,  and  passed  resolutions  of  regret  at  the 
iieath  of  the  iVrchbishop,  and  voted  to  attend  the  obsequies  in  a  body. 
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LrrTruS  r^^'.K  -nrz  ??.?:>::  ent  of  thz  ryrm>  >tate>,  sec- 

i:F~A:.y   r-r^TA?.:*.   aVL»   00VE?.5'>?.   SEYV.vjb  05  THZ  DEATH 

T.r: :'!''. -7  Ir.  2  >::rrr:  -rvr-;  r*^^::Tr  i  in  rr^'j  to  inTitdiiocs  to  attend  tbe 
%^>^-,'r.\^'.  ^.i  t:.r:  M:-*t  fi=T-;r^-'I  Ar^iL'  i^L-^o  :* 

Depai;txe>t  of  State,  Wislington,  Jan.  13,  IS^Si. 

IVy  />-.  ir-s-  S'.a'Tt.  A  ''-.t'-iiVn*'*.-  '^•'  ?v  i>.':rv*!f  -3^"  A>r  Ji-'ri-: 

Vf.RT  liF-T  42tD  Dear  Sm,— The  Prts:  Je::t  of  the  Unitcti  States  has 
p*:!  ir.v.  rr.y  han't  the  invitition  tr»  the  fTineril  •■•*-s^-:;cit^  of  the  late  -Vrcb- 
\Ah\if.\t  }f:rh«.  'K^ith  "which  be  w;i5  f:iTore«i  L'j  joa.  While  :t  w£>  impossi- 
?#!e  f',r  Lirn  to  a/Xi;pt  the  laTitatlon,  he  has.  Eevertheles?,  earnestly  desire<l 
to  find  rftz:^*:  pnk'^iicaWe  mode  of  inanifestinz  the  sorrow  with  "which  be 
r^r^ivw]  jri'eiii^Tfince  of  that  distinir^bed  Prelate's  demise?,  and  his  svm- 
f/atby  -aitli  bis  countrymen,  and  with  the  reliirious  communion  over  which 
the  flf'.fj/^^A  presided,  in  their  great  l-trt-avement.  I  bare,  thtrtfore,  on 
bis  Ix'Iiaif.  to  request  that  you  will  make  known  in  such  manner  as  trill 
seem  to  \f*n  mo*t  appropriate,  that  baring  formed  the  Arch?.»ishop"s 
ac^iuaintancc  in  tbe  earliest  days  of  cur  country's  present  troubles,  his 
counsel  and  advice  were  jrladlv  souirht  and  continuallv  received  bv  tbe 
Gov'-mruent  on  those  points  which  his  position  enabled  him  l»eiier  than 
others  to  consider.  At  a  conjuncture  of  deep  interest  to  the  country,  the 
Arc!ibi>ljop,  ad.«ociated  with  others,  went  abroad  and  did  the  nation  a 
service  tln-re,  with  all  the  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  practical  wisdom  which, 
on  «o  many  other  occasions,  illustrated  his  great  ability  for  administration. 
Humbly  hoping  that  tbe  loss  which  the  Church  and  the  State  have  sus- 
tained in  the  removal  of  the  Head  of  your  Arch  diocese,  may,  through  the 
blcssin;:  of  God,  liC  repaired,  so  that  what  has  been  an  unspeakable  gain 
t:>  him  may  not  be  a  permanent  cause  of  sorrow  to  them, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  resi)ectfullv,  vour  obe<lient  servant, 

WM.  H.  SEWARD. 

From  Hon,  Wm.  II.  Sevard, 

WAsniJfGTOX.  January  5,  1864. 

Very  Her.  )Ym.  Starrs^  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  Xeit  Tori  : 

VfcUY  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  regret  more  deeply  than  I  can  express 
that  iiidi.^pensalile  official  engagements  will  deprive  me  of  the  sad  satisfac- 
tion of  attending  the  obsequies  of  the  late  Archbishop,  and  thus  manifest- 
ing, in  the  only  way  now  possible,  the  respect  and  affection  which  I  have 
BO  king  cherished  towards  him  as  a  faithful  friend,  a  pious  prelate,  tf  loyal 
patriot,  a  great  and  a  good  man. 

W.  n.  SEWARD. 

From  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Xae  York: 

State  of  New  York,  Executite  Department,  \ 

Albany,  January  5,  1864.  ) 

Very  Itet.  Vi^m.  Starrs,  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  Xcu)  Tori' : 

Very  Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  announcement  of  the 
.death  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  and  your  invitation  to  attend  bis  funeraL 
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As  the  Legislature  has  just  assembled,  it  is  not  possible  foi;^  mc  to  leave 
the  ctapital  of  the  State.  I  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  show,  bj'  my 
attcnd-.uice,  my  respect  for  the  memory  of  one  of  the  marked  men  of  the 
country.  The  life-long  labors  of  the  late  Archbishop  will  tell  for  a  long 
perit>d  upon  the  literature,  the  religion,  and  the  charitable  institutions  of 
our  land.  In  a  itw  years  the  City  of  New  York  will  be  adorned  by  a 
nia!L:niticent  cathedral,  the  broad  foundations  of  which  were  lai.  under  hia 
supervision  and  care.  So,  too,  in  the  future,' Avill  the  interests  of  learning, 
religion,  and  charity  be  built  upon  the  ground-works  which  he  has  estab- 
lished during  his  long  and  laborious  life.  The' progress  of  events  and  the 
prowth  of  our  country  will  not  throw  his  memory  into  the  shade,  but  they 
will  develop  and  make  more  clear  his  influence  upon  the  social  condition 
of  our  people. 

Truly  yours,  nORATIO  SEYMOUR. 


THE  MONTH'S  MIND  OF  ARCHBISHOP  HUGHES. 

SERMON  OF  BISnOP  LOUGHLIN". 

The  solemn  service  apj^ointed  by  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  thirtieth 
day  after  burial,  %vas  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  February,  celel)rated  with 
the  customary  form  afid  ceremony  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  for  the  happy 
repose  of  Archbishop  Hughes.  The  Church  was  tastefully  and  artistically 
drapeil  in  mourning,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Obsequies,  and  the  stately 
catafalque  which  graced  the  grand  aisle,  in  front  of  the  altar,  was  a  model 
of  fine  taste.  On  its  centre  was  placed  a  large  funeral  urn  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  and  over  it  was  suspended  the  purple  stole  of  the  illustrious  prelate, 
whose  mitre  stood  on  the  foot  of  the  mimic  coflin,  sad  mementoes  of  the 
dead.*    There  was  one  Archbishop  and  six  Bishops  present. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  present,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  at  the  time:  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Connolly,  of 
Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Bishops  Bayley,  Newark;  Timon,  Buffalo;  Loujjhlin, 
Brooklyn;  Domenec,  Pittsburg;  Farrell,  Hamilton,  C.  W. ;  Lynch,  To- 
ronto, 0.  W. ;  Very  Rev.  Father  Starrs,  V.  G.,  Administrator;  Rev.  Messrs. 
Baker,  Farrell,  Deshon,  W.  Quinn,  Brennan,  McNulty,  Moylan,  S.  J. ;  Loy- 
zanee,  S.  J.,  Driscol,  S.  J.,  Walworth,  O'Callahan,  Conron,  ^looney,  Breen, 
Clowrey,  McKenna,  McLoughliu,  Barry,  Boyce,  Nelligan,  I).  1).,  McMa- 
bon.  Lynch,  McClellan,  McEvoy,  Orsenigo,  Hecker,  ^IcCarthy,  Briady, 
Treanor,  Mignault,  S.  J.,  Curran,  Brennan,  Madden,  Shanahan,  lirophy, 
Daly,  Reardon,  Quinn,  John  Everet,  Feral,  Woods,  Mulledy,  S.  J.,  Farrelly, 
O'Toole,  Hassan,  Lewis,  Nobriga,  Slevin,  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  Priests  from  the  neighboring  "Dioceses; 
among  the  rest,  Very  Rev.  Father  Moran,  V.  G.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Messrs. 
Doane,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Madden,  Madison,  N.  J. ;  McKay,  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
Cauvin.  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  McNulty,  J^aterson,  N.  J. ;  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Turner, 
V.  G. ;  Rev.  Messrs.  McDonnell,  ^McKenna,  Cassidy,  Glecson,  Keeixan,  Brady, 
3Ic(i<>rrisk,  Maguire,  Bohan,  Pise,  D.  D,  Freel,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  Phelan 
-^\storia,N.  Y. ;  Farley,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. ;  O'Brien,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  II art, New 
Haven,  Ct,  Smyth,  Norwalk,  Ct. ;  De  Bruyker,  Williamantic,  Ct. ;  Walsli,  Mer- 
iden,Ct. ;  Kelly,  Norwich,  Ct.;  Lambe,  Providence,  R.L ;  Cooney,  l*rovi()ence, 
R.  L;  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Williams,  V.  G.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Linden, 
Bo5U)n,  Mass. ;  McPhillij)s,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Very  Rev.  M.  O'Brien,  V.  G,, 
Rochester,  N.  Y, ;  Rev.  Messrs.  ^lulhoUand,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. ;  McMullia, 
Suspension    Bridge,  N.  Y. ;    McGowan,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.\  Magliana, 
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that  he  had  almost  forgotten  he  was  a  foreigner/*  So  long  all  )oat  as  the  lamp 
of  life  itself  continued  to  burn,  so  did  that  also  of  the  love  of  his  country,  and 
for  it  he  was  willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  compatible  with  his  high  and  holy 
Yocatiou.  He  was  entitled  to  our  respect  and  admiration  as  a  man  and  as  a 
citizen,  and  we  arc  called  upon  to  revere  his  memory  now  that  he  is  no  more. 
But  it  is  in  the  sacred  and  exalted  character  of  priest  and  prelate,  of  anointed 
of  the  Tx>rd,  of  sentinel  on  the  watchtower  of  Israel,  of  a  chief  of  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord,  of  shepherd  in  the  fold  of  Christ,  that  we  consider  and  commemo- 
rate him  more  especially.  It  was  afler  his  ordination  that  *^  his  public  life 
commenced.  Not  much  time  had  elapsed  after  that  event  before  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  repel  the  unjust  assaults  which  bigotry  made  upon  his  religion, 
and  which  were  calculated  to  bring  odium  on  it  and  its  professors.  Consciouf 
of  the  possession  of  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  gifted,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  truth  and  holiness  of  the  cause  he  undertook  to  defend,  he  advanced 
as  a  giant,  and  with  his  wonderful  intellectual  ability  he  detected  and  exposed 
before  the  light  of  revelation  and  reason  the  errors  and  the  bad  logic  of  his 
opponents,  and  having  scattered  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  the  truth 
shone  forth  in  all  its  majesty  and  splendor,  and  the  Catholic  public  gloried  in 
him  as  their  great  champion.  As  a  priest  he  acquired  great  distinction,  which, 
as  it  was  acquired  in  the  defence  of  his  religion,  redounded  also  to  the  honor 
of  that  religion  and  of  the  Catholic  name. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  called  upon  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. A  hcayier  burden  was  to  be  borne  by  him.  He  did  not 
seek  those  responsibilities,  nor  did  he  ask  to  have  that  burden  placed  upon 
his  shoulders.  Yet  when  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  the  will  of  his  Divine 
Master  that  ho  should  bear  it,  he  bowed  in  submission — he  did  not  refuse 
the  labor.  Confiding  in  Him  whose  name  is  Almighty,  from  the  eminence 
to  which  he  had  been  raised,  at  the  proper  time,  he  surveyed  the  fold  for 
which  he  became  responsible,  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  condition, 
to  ^ve  direction,  apply  the  corrective,  or  supply  the  want,  according  to 
the  circumstances.  He  entered  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Epis- 
copate with  astonishing  ability  and  vigor.  With  eya  fixed  on  the  great 
palladium  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — on  the  great  principle  of  the 
American  government,  he  asserts  for  the  young  and  for  the  old  of  his  flock 
the  rights  of  conscience.  Again,  you  find  him  engaged  in  removing  with 
inasteily  dexterity  the  difficulties  that  obstructed  the  free  observance  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  At  another  time  you  see  him  contemplating 
the  threatening  storm  of  human  passion,  and  soon,  as  if  it  awaited  his 
order,  it  is  hushed  into  inoffensive  stillness.  Should  his  adversary  present 
himself  behind  a  mask,  he  tears  it  off,  and  with  a  rod  dipped  in  a  mix- 
ture of  logic,  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  he  sends  him  back  in  confusion  to  the 
-obscurity  from  which  he  had  emerged. 

Besides  the  great  tact  and  prudence  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  he 
was  most  courageous — never  daunted,  never  dismayed — a  stranger  to  fear. 
He  was  sometimes  appare'ntly  severe,  yet  always  kind,  benevolent,  charita- 
ble. In  all  his  labors,  and  trials,  and  contests,  he  found  consolation  in  the 
truth  and  holiness  of  his  religion,  in  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct ;  *'  in  all 
uiy  public  life  in  New  York,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  done  no  action,  uttered 
no  bentiment  unworthy  of  a  Christian  Bishop  and  an  American  citizen;" 
and  also  in  the  reciprocation  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  his  devoted  flock,  so 
that  he  might  declare,  as  he  did  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Cathedral,  to  the  assembled  thousands,  *'  You  have  never 
failed  mc,"  reminding  us  of  what  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians : 
*•  We  are  your  giory,  as  you  also  are  ours."  What  shall  I  say  of  the  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  experienced  by  the  members  of  this  congi elation  as  he 
was  seen  proceeding  from  the  sacristy  or  episcopal  throne  towards  this 
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place  ?  Wc  know  how  delighted  all  were  to  hear  the  soun  1  of  that  voice:, 
now.  alos  I  Wished  to  stillness,  to  see  that  penetrating  eye,  now  closed  and 
nioti<»nlcss,  and  that  gesture,  which  seemed  to  accord  so  naturally  in  vigor 
and  force  with  the  language  employed  in  elucidating  doctrine  or  enforcing 
the  ohservance  of  moral  precept.  But  why  should  I  continue  to  repeat 
what  vou  have  so  often  heard,  or  endeavor  to  brinir  bcfoie  \our  view  what 
you  have  so  often  seen  ?  Is  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  anew  your 
respect  and  your  affection  for  him  ?  "While  I  would  say  it  is  not  unlawful, 
but  rather  commendable,  to  entertain  these  sentiments,  should  wc  not  also 
— ^yea,  and  above  all — give  glory  to  Ilim  who  was  pleased  to  enrich  him  so 
rnuniflciently  ?  Who  bestowed  on  him  the  ^ift  of  faith  ?  Who  gave  him 
fortitude  and  constancy  in  defence  of  that  faith  ?  Who  gave  him  prudence 
and  other  endowments  ^or  which  he  was  so  distin^ished  ?  To  the  Giver 
of  every  good  and  i)effect  gift,  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  to  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith,  to  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Fortitude,  be  honor 
and  glory,  benediction  and  praise,  for  all  the  graces  and  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and,  through  his  ministry,  upon  us.  Thus,  beloved 
brethren,  does  the  remembrance  of  the  great  Prelate  excite  to  praise  and 
glorify  God,  nor  should  it  be  without  its  salutary  influence  on  our  lives. 
This  was  the  thought  of  the  Apostle  when  he  admonished  the  Hebrews  to 
follow  the  faith  of  their  Prelates. 

That  God  has  made  a  revelation  to  man,  we  doubt  not.  It  is  also  certain 
that  it  was  his  will  tliat  He  should  be  glorified  by  man's  knowledge  and  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  Man  should  then  have  a  knowledge  of  it,  should  accept  it,  and 
be  guided  by  it.  Has  God  made  any  arrangement  for  this  purpose  ?  3Iost 
certainly.  It  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  Evangelist  as  a  fact  which  existed. 
Like  all  the  stupendous  works  of  the  Ahnighty,  it  seems  very  simple.  The 
Son  of  God  chose  Apostles,  and  to  them  He  gave  the  words  whicli  He  had 
received  from  his  Father,  and  He  commissioned  them  to  preach  them  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  pledging  his  word  to  them  that  He  would  be  with  them 
till  the  end  of  ihe  world;  declaring  to  them,  moreover,  that  whoever  he.ird  them 
heard  Him !  The  work  was  to  be  continued,  and  the  order  in  which  it  was  to 
be  carried  on  was  arranged  by  infinite  wisdom.  It  was  by  a  liviii;r,  teaching 
ministry.  So  the  Apostles  understood  it.  We  read  that  St.  Paul  directed 
Timothy  to  commend  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  fit  to  teach  others  also  the 
things  which  he  had  heard  from  him.  He  left  Titus  at  Crete  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ordaining  others,  that  thus  the  ministry  might  be  pcrjietuateJ.  He 
tells  the  Hebrews  to  obey  their  prelates  and  to  be  subject  to  them,  for  they 
watch  as  being  to  render  an  account  of  their  souls,  and  again,  to  follow  their 
faith.  The  doctrines  of  faith  which  they  believed  and  taught  were  believed 
and  taught  by  the  prelates  of  the  Church  everywhere,  in  every  nation.  Thus, 
in  our  day,  wo  may  repeat  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  *'  Remember  your  Pre- 
lates who  have  spoken  the  Word  of  God  to  you,  whose  faith  follow."  It  is  the" 
faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

This  is  the  faith  he  held  and  preached.  Follow  that  faith  and  you  will 
be  good  members  of  society,  good  citizens,  good  Christians.  To  it  you 
must  apply  for  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  your  duties.  By  means  of  it  you 
can  see  tilings  as  God  wills  you  should  see  them  here  below,  and  viewing 
the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  by  the  aid  of  its  light,  you  will  sec  its  vanity ; 
you  will  learn  that  true  happiness  U  not  found  apart  from  God ;  you  learn 
the  value  of  an  immortal  soul.  The  great  truths  of  Faith  he  j)reached  to 
you  with  great  force  and  dignity,  yet  with  great  simplicity,  for  to  the 
learned  and  to  the  unlearne(i,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,  he  was  a 
debtor.  He  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  bishop,  and  that  he  should  take 
lieed  to  himsdf  and  to  the  whole  flock  over  which  he  had  been  placed. 
Great  were  his  gifts,  great  his  dignity,  great  his  responsibility.    He  is  ad- 
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monis'ied  ihat  the  time  when  he  shall  have  to  rcndtT  an  aooount  of  his 
stewardship  is  at  hand,  and  that  he  should  prc])aro  for  it.  He  received  the 
Last  Sacraments.  Though  it  was,  and  ever  will  be,  a  j^rcat  consolation  to 
me  and  to  you  to  know  that  he  had  the  full  and  uniniparod  use  of  his  senses 
and  faculties  at  the  time,  it  was  dilhcult  to  look  at  that  great  man,  that 
champion,  that  hero  preparing  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  laUjrs,  to  leave  those 
wlio  were  devoted  to  him.  After  he  had  received  the  IIolv  Viaticum  and 
the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  he  did  not  fail  to  express,  in  his  own 
peculiar,  emphatic  manner,  the  happiness  he  ex2)erienre«l.  Soon  after  my 
consecration  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  room.  Having  attended  to  the 
business  for  which  I  went,  and  about  to  leave,  he  looked  at  me  and  said : 
"  Never  forget  that  you  are  a  Bishop.'' 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  transmit  to  you,  beloved  brethren,  the  affectionate 
admonition  ;  never  f«)rget  that  you  are  Catholics.  Great  is  the  dignity  of 
llie  Archbishop,  of  the  Bishoi),  of  the  Priest,  of  the  Catholic,  and  great  the 
responsibility.  One  of  the  great  thoughts  of  his  great  mind,  the  desire  of 
his  heart,  was  that  his  children  in  the  Faith  should  not  be  socially  or 
civilly  inferior  to  their  fellow-citizens.  lie  knew  to  what  dignity  their 
Faith  raised  them.  He  knew  they  had  a  correct  understanding  of  their 
moral  obligations,  and  the  duty  of  defending  their  civil  and  their  social 
rights  he  never  lost  sight  of.  Remember  your  Prelate  who  has  spoken  to 
you  the  Word  of  God.  Follow  the  great  principles  of  his  and  your  Faith. 
Remember  him  in  your  prayers,  so  that,  so  far  as  may  depend  on  you,  you 
may  be  instnimental  in  hastening,  if  it  has  not  already  taken  plac(i,  his  ad- 
mission into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Take  heed  to  yourselves.  Forget  not 
your  dignity,  so  that  when  your  day  come,  or  rather,  if  you  will,  when  the 
night  Cometh  when  you  can  no  longer  labor,  you  may  psiss  from  this  world 
of  <larkness  to  the  enjoyment  of  flim  who  dwelleth  m  the  midst  of  light 
inaccessible. 

After  the  Sennon  was  concluded,  the  last  solemn  rites  were  performed  by 
Archbishop  ('onnolly,  attended  by  Deacon  and  Sub-Deacon.  Thus  eudeil 
the  last  public  ceremony  over  the  remains  of  a  great  and  good  man.  lit- 
qu'icscat  in  pace. 
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ON  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  IRISH  CATHOLICS. 
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[This  jipleudid  germon  was  delivered  by  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Aupi>tine,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1S2J»,  at  a  Roiemn  religious 
Ihanksjrivinjj  to  Almighty  God  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  (Jrent  Britain 
and  Irclund,  iii!*t  achieved  thron^h  the  etlorts  of  Daniel  O'Conneli.  The  sermon  waa 
dedicated  toliim  by  the  author,  who  was  then  only  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Ciiurch.  ] 


LordTbouha«t  blessed  Thy  laud  :  Thou  hast  turned  away  the  captivity  of  Jacob  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Mercy  and  truth  have  met  each  other:  Justice  and  peace  have  kissed. 
Truth  is  sprung  out  of  the  earth  :  and  Justice  hath  looked  down  from  heaven. 

J'sALM  Ixxxir. 

It  19  the  privilege  of  man,  my  brethren,  to  syini)athize  in  sorrows  that 
nre  not  his  own,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  in  the  blessings  which  make  others 
happy,  although  they  leave  his  own  individual  condition  unchanged  and  un« 
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affected.  This  pocaliarly  araiablo  feature  has  been  impressed  on  the  hnman 
character  by  the  plasmatic  hand  of  Almighty  God,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to 
remind  his  children,  by  the  community  of  their  affections,  that,  however 
separated  by  distance  of  time  or  place,  they  are  brethren  notwithstanding, 
deriving  their  origin  from  a  common  Father,  by  whom  they  were  created  for 
a  common  end.  Otherwise,  the  sympathetic  susceptibilities  of  the  hnman 
breast  are  inexplicable.  There  is  no  other  fountain  to  which  we  can  trace 
the  current  of  those  tears  that  bedew  the  pages  of  romance,  when  they  pic- 
ture scenes  of  distress  which  might  hate  existed,  but  which  in  fact  never  did 
exist,  save  in  the  author's  imagination  and  the  reader's  sensibility.  If,  then, 
by  the  spontaneous  dictate  of  generous  nature,  we  can  enter  thus  largely 
into  the  fortunes  and  feelings  of  one  individual,  how  could  we  stand  unmoved 
when  we  behold  entire  millions  of  our  species  and  our  brethren,  after  whole 
ages  of  sorrow,  rejoicing  at  length  in  the  commencement  of  a  new-born  des- 
tiny, and  we  trust  a  happier  era.  It  was  but  yesterday  you  saw  the  hope 
of  those  millions  suspended  from  the  balance  of  apparent  chance,  and  with 
what  anxious  solicitude  did  you  watch  every  tremulous  motion  of  the  beam, 
whilst  prejudice,  folly  and  oppression  were  in  one  scale,  opposed  to  reason, 
truth  and  justice  in  the  other,  and  it  yet  remained  doubtful  which  side  would 
ultimately  preponderate!  The  issue  has  been  auspicious:  it  has  been  made 
known  to  you  and  to  the  world ;  and  other  millions,  perfectly  disinterested, 
except  by  the  sympathies  of  universal  nature,  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  event. 
Such  is  the  benevolence  of  philanthropy. 

But  this  feeling,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  capable  of  being  extended, 
so  as  to  embrace  all  mankind  of  every  nation  and  of  every  clime,  becomes 
stronger  and  warmer,  like  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun,  when  circum- 
stances confine  it  within  a  narrower  spliere.  What  was  philanthropy,  when 
it  knew  no  limits,  requires  to  be  expressed  by  some  more  ardent  efuthet, 
when  it  is  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of  our  native  country ;  and  lan- 
guage presents  a  word  of  magic  influence — patriotism.  Here,  then,  is  an- 
other principle  of  human  nature  that  operates  on  so  many  bosoms  in  the  vast 
assembly  that  surround  me.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  every  man  that  which 
interests  him — the  land  of  his  nativity ;  and  until  that  heart  cease  to  beat,  no 
distance  either  of  time  or  of  place  will  be  able  to  extinguish  the  sensation. 
He  may  banish  himself  from  his  country — his  judgment  may  give  a  decided 
preference  to  any  otlier™his  reason  may  be  at  variance  with  his  feelings — 
absence  and  age,  and  reason  and  philosophy  may  all  conspire  against  the 
rebel  affection  of  his  bosom,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  it.  Tlie 
home  of  his  fathers  and  of  his  childhood,  the  scenes  and  companions  of  hia 
youth,  even  the  first  landscape,  however  rude,  with  which  his  eyes  became 
familiar — all  these  things  break  in  upon  his  recollection  in  after  years,  with 
that  luxury  of  mingled  feelings  wliich  I  cannot  describe,  because  they  will 
not  submit  to  be  analyzed,  but  which  every  exile  from  his  country  has  expe- 
rienced, and  can  therefore  appreciate.  These  reminiscences  are  sometiinen 
sad,  and  yet  they  charm  ;  they  are  melancholy,  and  still  they  enchant :  but 
whatever  they  are,  they  maintain  their  dominion  over  the  hnman  breast; 
and  I  know  one  heart  that  would  not  like  to  be  insensible  to  their  influence, 
even  if  the  thing  were  possible. 

Still,  my  brethren,  they  are  common  to  the  Jew,  the  Christian,  and  the 
idolater:  to  the  barbarian  as  well  as  to  the  Greek.  They  belong  to  the 
order  of  mere  human  virtues,  mitil  they  are  touched  and  hallowed,  like  the 
prophet's  lips,  by  some  living  embers  from  the  altar  of  religion.  Thus, 
whilst  wc  indulge  in  feelings  of  philanthropy  and  of  patriotism,  as  men,  we 
must  not  be  unmindfid  that  as  believers  we  should  refer  to  God  the  glory 
of  the  achievement  in  which  we  all  rejoice.  It  is  for  this  especial  reason 
that  we  give  expression  to  our  gratitude  in  the  act  of  solemn  and  rcligiout 
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thankfigiying,  and  thus  proclaim  our  belief,  that  the  affairs  cf  this  world  are 
not  abandoned  to  capricious  chance — that  they  are  not  decided  by  sullen 
destiny — but  that  God,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  without  seem- 
ing to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  earthly  calculations,  disposes  thcni  neverthe- 
less in  measure  and  in  weight  according  to  a  sui)erior  judgment,  too  sub- 
lime for  the  scrutiny  of  man,  too  infinite  for  the  comprehension  of  created 
intellect. 

So  that,  on  whatsoever  side  we  consider  the  subject,  we  find  the  occasion 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  universal  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  with  the  soundest  dictates  of  reason  and  of  religion.  It  is  an  occasion 
of  legitimate  rejoicing  in  every  sense :  when  the  apple  of  discord,  which  has 
l>cen  the  cause  of  so  much  oppression,  injustice,  and  bloodshed  in  unhappy 
Ireland,  has  been  at  length  destroyed,  and  the  axe  effectually  api)lied  to 
the  root  of  the  tree  that  produced  it — when  those  inequalities  in  the  law 
which  divided  the  nation  so  long,  operating  as  an  almost  irresistible  incen- 
tive to  the  worst  passions  of  authority,  are  blotted  out  for  ever — wlien  we 
may  hope  that  hereafter  heaven  w^ill  be  no  more  outraged  by  the  crimes  of 
the  oppressor;  that  humanity  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  weep  ovei 
the  sulferings  of  the  oppressed — when,  in  fine,  the  kindred  virtues  have 
been  permitted  to  meet  again,  and  justice  and  peace  have  actually  kissed, 
in  token  of  eternal  amity. 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  moral  triumph  which  I  have  this 
day  to  proclaim ;  and  my  only  regret  is,  that  it  has  not  found  a  henild  more 
competent  to  do  it  justice.  When  I  reflect,  however,  that  the  intense  feel- 
ings which  surround  mo  are  interested  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  my  subject, 
I  have  reason  to  hope  they  will  extend  a  generous  portion  of  indulgence  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  presented.  This  is  the  cheering  considera- 
tion that  sustains  me,  when  I  would  otherwise  shrink  from  the  arduous  un- 
dertaking. 

The  histories  of  nations,  my  brethren,  like  those  of  individuals,  chequered 
as  both  are  by  the  vicissitudes  to  which  human  things  arc  liable,  become  a 
book  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  when  studied  by  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian faith : — whilst  at  the  same  time  they  furnish  that  experience  from 
which  philosophy  may  extract  lessons  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  statesmen 
derive  political  knowledge,  which  they  can  employ  for  the  promotion  or 
the  destruction  of  social  happiness.  And  there  is  not  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, a  country  whose  history  may  be  studied  under  a  greater  variety  of 
aspects,  than  that  which  is  this  day  the  subject  of  our  consideration.  The 
native  historians  of  Ireland  trace  the  lineal  descent  of  her  people  to  a  very 
distinguished  origin,  and  to  an  extremely  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
They  claim  also,  even  for  their  pagan  ancestors,  a  degree  of  superiority  in 
national  policy,  and  in  mental  improvement,  which  distinguished  them  in 
those  ages,  as  much  as  the  Mexicans  were  distinguished  from  the  other  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  at  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  Other 
writers,  however,  have  drawn  their  pen  across  the  labor  of  the  Irish  anti- 
quariivns,  and  without  taking  the  pains  to  investigate,  have  pronounced  the 
whole  naiT.it ive  to  be  fabulous.  If  national  credulity  has  jirrogated  too 
much,  it  is  equally  certain  that  those,  who  with  national  antipathies  have 
undertaken  to  correct  the  mistake,  have  been  uncandid  in  refusing  to  con- 
cede what  ought  not  to  be  withheld.  Ft)r,  without  losing  ourselves  in  the 
mists  of  antiquitj-,  but  beginning  at  the  period  when  history  cast  away  the 
drapery  <»f  ficli«>n,  with  which,  it  is  said,  that  poetry  had  invested  her,  we 
are  ii;et  by  tangible  and  uncontro verted  facts,  which  prove  that  ho\v(;ver 
the  pretensions  to  superiority  may  have  been  over-rated,  they  arc  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation. 

It  was  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  when  Christianity,  having  already 
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scattered  her  diTinc  illuminations  extensively  over  the  globe,  landed  at 
len^rth  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  planted  the  cross — at  once  the  en  blem 
of  her  doctrine  and  the  evidence  of  her  conquest  —  where  the  Roman  eagle 
never  floated.  In  what  situation  did  she  find  the  country  ?  Governed  by 
a  monarch  who  enjoyed  the  sceptre  by  the  right  of  election,  whose  i)rivileges 
were  limited  and  defined  ;  with  representative  parliamentary  assemblies, 
for  the  enactment  of  wise  laws;  with  three  distinct  classes  in  the  statc^  for 
the  puq)os(.*s  of  subordination  ;  with  the  use  of  letters  and  literary  cstal>- 
lishments;  with  institutions  separate  and  apart  for  the  study  of  music, 
herahlr}'.  philosophy,  and  medicme !  This  is  not  the  government  of  a  rude 
and  savage  people — these  are  not  the  institutions  of  barbarism,  nor  the  oc 
cupation  of  barbarians.  Greece  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  them  at 
any  time ;  and  in  that  age  history  sought  for  them  in  vain  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  except  in  Ireland. 

But,  again,  contrast  the  admission  which  Christianity  obtained  in  Ireland, 
witii  the  cruel  opposition  which  it  had  to  encounter  in  other  countries. 
"When  we  examine  the  means  and  manner  of  the  world's  conversion,  we  find 
that  the  first  heralds  of  eternal  life  were  generally  immolated  in  almost 
every  countrj*  to  the  expiring  deities  of  the  place ;  and  that  the  tree  of  di- 
vine faith  was  not  permitted  to  take  root  in  the  soil,  until  after  it  had  been 
profusely  watered  with  the  blood  of  those  who  were  commissioned  to  plant 
it.  In  Ireland,  however,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  great  apostle  of  that 
nation  was  permitted  to  labor  undisturbed  in  his  holy  vocation  for  thirty 
successive  years,  exhibiting  the  meek  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  power' 
of  its  own  celestial  evidence — and  because  the  mind  of  Ireland  was  im- 
proved and  competent  to  judge  it  by  its  evidence,  only  thirty  years  was 
necessary  to  establish  that  doctrine,  which  a  proscription  and  a  persecution 
of  nearly  three  hundred  have  not  been  able  to  root  out.  Greece  and  Italy 
wrre  enlightened,  and  yet  they  endeavored  to  extinguish  the  infant  religion 
of  Christ  in  its  cradle ;  but  their  hearts  were  depraved,  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures  assign  the  universal  motive  of  men,  who  "love  darkness  rather  than 
light.''  The  reasoning  of  Ireland,  compared  with  theirs,  was  the  reasoning 
of  Gamaliel  in  the  council  of  the  Pharisees.  But  in  all  the  other  countries 
civilization  followed  with  tardy  pace  in  the  footsteps  of  Christianity;  in 
Ireland  it  had  gone  before.  Elsewhere,  the  seed  of  the  divine  word  was 
sown  on  the  rocks  of  barbarism,  or  scattered  amid  the  brambles  of  blind, 
bigoted,  and  cruel  superstition — here,  the  rock  had  been  broken,  the  bram- 
bles had  been  cleared  away,  and  Christianity  found  a  soil  prepared ;  for  I 
defy  historical  scepticism,  with  all  its  easy  ingenuity,  to  account  for  its  un- 
obstructed promulgation,  and  rapid  increase  on  any  other  human  hypo- 
thesis. 

I^ut,  together  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  Ireland  received  the 
knowledge  of  Roman  letters,  and  of  classic  literature ;  and  during  the  sul>- 
.sequent  ages,  when  the  torch  of  science  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  blazed  forth  in  Ireland  with  a  lustre  which 
attracted  at,  once  the  notice  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  And  here 
permit  me  to  instance  how  hereditary  and  indeliable  are  the  leading  traits 
of  national  character.  One  of  the  laws  previous  to  its  conversion,  proves 
that  hospitality  was  universally  exercised  in  that  country  from  time  im- 
memorial. This  law  did  not  enjoin  merely  that  the  stranger  should  be 
taken  in  when  i)erchance  he  knocked  at  the  door,  nor  that  having  entered 
the  domestic  circles,  his  rights  should  be  regarded  as  sacred.  In  other 
countries  this  would  have  been  much ;  in  Ireland  it  was  unnecessary,  and 
would  have  been  nothing.  It  was  enjoined  by  public  authority,  and  under 
the  forfeiture  of  penalty,  that  no  family  should  remove  from  its  established 
residence  without  having  given  previous  notice  of  its  intention,  lest  1  le 
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wearied  traveler,  anapprised  of  the  change,  should  call  at  the  deserted 
mansion^  when  overtaken  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  there  would  be 
no  one  to  receive  him  to  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

But  it  was  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, when  the  charities  of  heaven's  religion  were  engrafted  on  the»  stock 
of  native  generosity,  that  Ireland  established  her  prescriptive  and  undisput- 
ed claim  to  that  national  character,  which,  through  all  the  variety  of  her 
fortunes,  she  has  not  to  this  day  forfeited.  Iler  seminaries  of  learning, 
with  which  she  abounded,  were  crowded  with  the  votaries  of  knowledge 
from  every  other  country,  and  we  are  autHorized  on  the  testimony  of  a  co- 
temporaneous  and  a  foreign  writer,  the  venerable  Bede,  to  state  that  those 
strangers  were  received,  supported,  and  educated  in  the  Irish  seminaries, 
without  remuneration  or  reward.  Abroad,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France, 
8he  was  regarded  through  the  medium  of  her  pious  ecclesiastics,  who  went 
forth  as  missionaries,  imparting  to  others  the  blessings  of  religion  which 
heaven  had  bestowed  upon  themselves ;  and  judging  of  the  country  which 
prorluced  them,  by  their  numbers,  their  talent,  tlieir  zeal,  but,  above  all, 
by  the  unblemished  sanctity  of  their  lives,  Ireland  was  designated  in  the 
writings  of  the  time,  as  the  **  Island  of  Saints."  This  is  an  appellation  of 
which  she  has  the  more  reason  to  be  proud,  because  it  was  not  engraved 
on  her  escutcheon  by  the  hand  of  national  vanity,  but  was  the  unsolicited 
offering,  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  foreign  admiration.  This  is  a  title  to 
which,  even  in  the  depth  of  her  political  degradation,  Ireland  looked  back 
with  a  fond,  but  saddened  recollection,  because  like  the  statues  of  illus- 
trious ancestors  in  pagan  Rome,  it  reminded  her  of  the  eminence  from 
which  she  had  fallen,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  children  compared  with 
the  sanctity  of  their  fathers.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  enlarge  on  that 
topic. 

Neither  was  it  by  their  virtues  alone  that  the  preachers  of  Christianity 
from  Ireland,  during  those  ages,  were  distinguished  in  other  lands.  One 
of  the  writers  of  her  history,  Plowdcn,  himself  an  Englishman,  tells  us  that 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  England's  greatest  king,  was  educated  in  Ireland; 
from  whence,  also,  he  brought  professors  for  that  Oxford  college  which  the 
Other  day  voted  against  the  religion  of  its  founder,  and  the  country  of  its 
first  professors.  The  biographer  and  historian  of  Charlemagne  says,  that 
the  colleges  of  Paris  and  Pavia  were  founded  by  Irish  ecclesiastics.  The 
younger  Scaliger  informs  us  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  for  two 
liundred  years  after,  ^'fere  omnes  doctiy''^  almost  all  the  learned  men  of 
France  were  from  Ireland.  And  Doctor  Johnson  observes,  Ireland  is  known 
to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety  and  of  learning,  and  concludes  by  the 
expression  of  his  regret  that  more  is  not  ascertained  of  the  revolutions  of 
a  people  "  so  ancient,"  says  he,  "  and  once  so  illustrious."  Such  is  the  hon- 
orable testimony  borne  to  the  character  of  that  country  before  it  became 
the  prey  of  ruthless  invasion.  But  why  should  I  have  selected  Johnson, 
and  Scaliger  from  a  host  of  others  ?  Because,  my  brethren,  their  evidence 
bids  defiance  to  the  common  objections  made  by  historical  skepticism,  viz  : 
ignorance,  or  partiality  to  tlie  religion  or  the  soil.  Both  were  pre-eminent 
in  the  science  of  belles-lettres;  both  were  giants  in  literature;  both  were 
foreigners ;  both  were  Protestants. 

Such  was  the  march  of  Ireland  on  the  literary  theatre  of  the  world  be- 
fore she  was  inundated  by  the  waters  of  oppression,  from  which  she  is  now 
emerging.  She  went  forth  scattering  the  treasures  of  her  own  enlightened 
intellect,  pouring  her  own  oil  into  the  famished  lamp  of  science  wherever 
she  passed ;  or  lighting  it  up  where  it  had  never  blazed  before.  Such  waa 
her  zeal  to  plant  with  generous  hand  in  the  bosom  of  other  nations,  those 
seeds  of  religion  and  of  virtue  which  had  produced  the  harvest  of  holiness 
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in  her  own.  To  the  man  who  is  skilled  in  the  philosophy  of  believing  only 
what  he  sees  or  comprehends,  the  idea  may  appear  superstitious ;  but  to  me 
it  seems  in  accordance  with  the  certain  though  mysterious  economy  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  during  this  illustrious  period  of  her  pre-eminence  m 
scien(?e  and  in  piety,  Ireland  was  guided  by  some  spirit  of  prophetic  benev- 
olence from  above,  that  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  her  own  future  situation, 
and  breathed  in  her  soul  the  counsel  of  eternal  wisdom,  to  labor  while  the 
day  is,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  When  we  behold  her 
standing  on  her  own  hospitable  Jjcach,  to  receive  the  stranger  youth  of  eve- 
ry land  with  a  mother's  affection,  does  it  not  appear  that  with  a  mother's 
I)rospcctive  solicitude,  her  vision  pierced  the  gloom  of  futurity,  and  rested 
on  that  melancholy  period  when  her  own  persecuted  sons  should  be  obliged 
to  visit  other  climes  in  pursuit  of  science,  because  at  home  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  drink  the  waters  of  knowledge,  except  at  fountains  which 
they  deemed  polluted  ?  As  if  she  foresaw  the  time  when  her  own  expatri- 
ated children  would  be  borne  afar,  and  afar  on  the  surge  of  everj'  occaa, 
and  cast  on  every  distant  shore,  there,  like  uprooted  plants,  to  perish,  un- 
less fostered  by  the  hand  of  foreign  kindness.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  were  indebted  to  Ireland ;  but  her  fortunes  chang- 
ed ;  the  means  of  conferring  benefits  were  taken  from  her,  and  in  her  turn 
she  became  their  debtor.  To  the  seminaries  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  still 
more  to  those  of  France,  she  owes,  under  the  same  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  the  unbroken  succession  of  her  priesthood  during  the  persecution  of 
her  religion ;  and  now  that  it  has  ceased,  she  acknowledges  the  obligation 
in  the  fullness  of  her  own  gratitude,  as  if  she  had  deserved  nothing  at  their 
hands. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Egfred,  King  of  Northumberland, 
made  a  transitory  incursion  into  the  country,  and  this  was  the  first  foreign 
enemy,  coming  in  the  attitude  of  hostility,  that  ever  trod  on  Irish  scnl. 
After  his  expulsion,  Ireland  enjoyed  her  usual  tranquillity  until  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  aimed  at, 
and  partly  succeeded  in  effecting,  what  they  considered  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  that  delightful  country.  The  effort,  we  are  told,  cost  them  a 
struggle  of  thirty  years ;  and  we  know  from  the  history  of  other  nations 
which  they  visited  merely  as  a  passing^courge,  that  their  hatred  of  those 
studies  which  gave  polish  and  refinement  to  social  life,  was  equaled  only 
by  their  hatred  of  Christianity.  In  Ireland  they  had  time  and  opportunity 
to  indulge  the  double  hatred — they  had  abundant  material  whereon  to 
wreak  their  Gothic  vengeance,  by  destroying  monasteries^  in  which  science 
and  religion  dwelt  like  sisters  in  the  same  sanctuary,  and  against  which  the 
Danes  cherished  a  universal  and  hereditary  spite.  They  were  inhabited  by 
monks,  a  class  of  men  who  have  been  so  traduced,  and  calumniated  by  the 
learned  ingratitude  of  modern  times,  that  their  very  name  sounds  in  the 
ear  of  popular  credulity,  as  synonymous  with  ignorance  and  indolence. 
They  were  not  ignorant,  my  brethren ;  but  that  ignorance  which  is  charged 
upon  them,  would  be  at  this  day  ours^  if  they  had  not  been  learned.  One 
portion  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  prayer  and  singing  the  praises  of  God ; 
the  residue  was  employed  in  transcribing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  books  of 
antiquity.  They  were  not  indolent;  on  the  contrary  we  find  them  in  every 
country,  engaged  \iith  patient  industry  in  building  across  the  middle  ages 
that  brrdge  which  connects  ancient  with  modem  literature,  and  by  which 
the  wisdom  and  the  folly  of  other  days  and  of  other  generations  have  trav- 
eled down  to  us.  They  were  engaged  in  saving  whatever  pf  learning  could 
be  saved  by  huTnan  exertion  from  the  ravages  of  those  turbid  waters  that 
swept  beneath  its  extensive  span.  The  annals  of  pagan  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tian Ireland  were  deposited  in  these  monasteries,  which  were  pillaged  and 
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destroyed  by  the  vandalism  of  the  nortliern  invaders.  Then  did  perish 
those  national  monuments,  the  absence  of  which  Doctor  Johnson,  in  the 
name  of  enlightened  posterity,  deplores,  because,  says  he,  being  the  records 
of  an  ancient  and  once  an  illustrious  people^  if  they  had  come  down  to  us, 
they  would  have  thrown  light  on  two  important  l)Ut disputable  subjects; 
viz :  **  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  afhnity  of  languages."  They  have  not 
come  down  to  us;  and  we  can  judge  of  ancient  Irehmd,  from  Irish  docu- 
ments, only  as  we  judge  of  a  long  ruined  edifice,  by  the  quality  of  the  scat* 
tere<l  frngments  which  strew  the  place  jlround.  After  the  destruction  of 
her  monasteries,  however,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  sun  of  her 
litemry  gh)ry  appears  to  have  set ;  although  the  reflection  of  his  departed 
splendor,  like  the  mellow  light  of  evening,  lingered  on  her  horizon ;  and  dur- 
ing the  darkness — the  night  that  followed— /itfrs  were  some  of  the  bright- 
est stars  in  the  (innament  of  letters. 

The  Dunes  were  finally  expelled,  just  time  enough  to  show  that  the  coun- 
try was  still  unconquered,  and  free  from  every  foreign  yoke,  when  the  Eng- 
lish cjmimenced  its  invasion  about  the  year  1171.  Then  it  w^as  that  Eng- 
land's second  Henry  established  in  Ireland  a  jwwer  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, would  perhaps  have  been  a  blessing,  if  it  had  been  conducted 
on  the  principles  of  distributive  justice  or  of  common  equity;  but  which,  as 
it  was,  operated  like  a  canker  worm  at  the  root  of  the  nation's  happiness, 
blighting  every  virtue  that  adorns  human  nature,  and  giving  occasion  to 
the  exercise  of  every  vice  that  dej.'rades  humanity.  But,  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  this  topic,  a  question  arises,  and  it  is  asked  by  what  right  did  he 
invade,  and  by  what  title  did  he  claim  the  territory  of  an  unoffending  peo- 
ple ?  Why,  the  ostensible  right  was  a  written  instrument,  obtained  by 
Bome  means  or  other,  almost  twenty  years  before,  from  Adrian  IV.,  Hishop 
of  Rome  and  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church.  In  virtue  of  this,  Ireland 
was  disposed  of  in  the  form  of  a  donation,  under  certain  stipulated  terms. 
The  invader  knew  veiy  well  that  the  donation  was  a  mockery ;  but  then  it 
might  serve  a  purpose.  It  was  carefully  concealed  until  the  desired  mo- 
ment arrived;  then  ambition  gnvsped  the  sword,  and  artifice  thought  to 
hide  its  lancet  point,  in  the  folds  of  this  flimsy  document ;  in  order  that 
while  the  scruples  of  the  nation  should  be  excited,  touching  the  Pope's 
authority,  its  liberties  might  lie  assassinated  quietly,  and  with  as  little  waste 
of  English  blood  as  possible.  The  Irish  people  then,  as  well  as  now.  bowed 
to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  as  the  visible  head  of  the  Christian 
Church;  but  then  as  well  as  now,  they  knew  that  the  act  of  Adrian  did  not 
derive  its  authority  from  Him  ''  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world." 
1  he  document  may  have  surprised  and  divided  the  nation ;  it  may  have 
weakened,  though  it  did  not  paralyze  the  arm  of  resistance ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  at  all  times  England's  best  title  was  the  sword.  The  Irish  soon  after 
protested  publicly  against  the  whole  proceedings;  and  forwarded  to  the 
Vatican  itself  a  remonstrance,  which  is  written  in  a  tone  of  uncompromising 
complaint,  and  whit  h,  but  for  the  deeply- wounded  spirit  of  those  who 
penned  it,  would  be  considered  reprehensible  even  at  this  day ;  such  is  the 
bitter  independence  of  its  language.  This  was  the  most  unwarrantable 
stretch  of  assumed  prerogative  m  the  annals  of  what  modem  writers  call 
pnpal  usurpation.  It  was  unnecessary,  it  was  anavailing,  it  was  unjust. 
And  having  said  thus  much,  I  will  be  permitted  to  show,  by  a  few  remarks, 
that  this  and  similar  acts  have  become  too  much  the  theme  of  satirical  ani- 
madversion and  unmerited  invective. 

Good  sense,  and  sound  criticism,  and  common  justice  require,  that  be- 
f«)re  we  pronounce  on  the  proceedings  of  former  ages,  we  should  examine 
them  in  connection  with  toe  times  in  which  they  occurred ;  the  cotempo- 
raMsotia  prejudices,  the  nature  of  the  govemmentB,  the  manners  and  gen- 
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eral  condition  of  society  when  they  happened,  should  all  be  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  judgment ;  and  they  would  guide  us  to  a  just  -verdict  of  cen- 
sure or  of  approbation.  The  direct  contrary,  however,  is  the  general  prac- 
tice with  writers  otherwise  eminent  and  learned.  They  seize  an  isolated 
fact  in  the  darkness  of  the  dark  ages,  and  drag  it  forth  naked,  divested  of 
all  its  concomitant  circumstances,  to  be  judged,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  condemned  by  the  superior  light  of  the  present  day. 

If  they  allowed  it,  kowever,  to  return  naked  as  they  found  it,  the  world 
would  not  be,  as  it  is,  the  enlightened  dupe  of  unsuspected  prejudice  on 
a  thousand  historical  and  religious  topics.  But  disregarding  the  moral 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  they  put  new  cloth  on  old  raiment,  and  dismiss  the 
fact,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  its  chequered  and  consequently  ridiculous  dra- 
pery. Thus,  for  example,  when  we  are  told  that  Popes  interfered  with  the 
government  of  kingdoms,  it  should  not  be  left  untold  that  kings  and  na- 
tions had  first  invoked  that  interference,  and  besought  them  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  religion,  to  protect  the  claims  of  justice,  to  prevent  civil 
war,  and  the  shedding  of  kindred  blood.  U  should  not  be  left  untold  that 
very  frequently  the  brows  to  whom  it  belonged  were  too  weak  to  sustain 
the  diadem,  against  the  usurpations  of  some  other  aspirant,  who  was 
ready  to  tear  it  away.  Interest,  in  the  form  of  chivalrous  gratitude,  not 
unfrequently  tendered  a  kingdom  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  and  found  its 
best  security  in  receiving  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  by  the  common 
tenure  of  the  feudal  system  which  prevailed.  Thus,  the  power  of  the 
Popes  was  as  simple  in  its  origin  as  the  power  by  which  a  priest,  or  other 
clergyman,  settles  a  dispute  between  two  neighbors,  who  appeal  to  him 
rather  than  to  the  dagger  or  the  magistrate.  The  influence  which  they 
possessed  enabled  them  to  extend  the  shield  of  peaceful  justice  for  the 
protection  of  injured  and  otherwise  defenceless  innocence.  If  they  became 
formidable  to  kings,  it  was  because  kings  laid  the  foundations  on  which 
they  built  the  edifice  of  power.  The  state  of  the  world  is  changed ;  that 
power  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  transferred  to  others.  If  it  had  not, 
•the  Pope  at  this  day  could  effect,  without  bloodshed,  what  English  bayo- 
nets will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  1  re- 
joice, for  the  sake  of  religion,  that  it  has  been  removed  from  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter ;  because  he  who  occupies  ttkit  chair  is  not  an  angel,  but  a  hu- 
man being,  and  whenever  he  mingles  in  human  affairs  he  is  liable  to 
be  swayed  by  human  motives.  This  was  possibly  the  case  with  Adrian 
rV.;  he  was  an  Englishman,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  he  bequeathed  Ire- 
land, which  never  was  at  his  disposal,  by  feudal  right  or  otherwise ;  he  be- 
queathed it,  nevertheless,  as  an  appendage  to  his  country^s  greatness.  This 
is  the  fact.  And  yet  there  are  considerations  which  might  shield  him  from 
the  harsh  severity  with  which  even  Catholic  writers  have  visited  his  mem  ' 
ory.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  man  austere  and  simple  in  his  manners, 
and  unblemished  in  the  sanctity  of  his  life ;  but  it  was  his  lot  to  govern 
the  Church  at  a  time  when  the  prejudices  of  temporal  power,  alluded  to 
above,  were  already  established  by  prescription.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
motives  which  prompted  him  to  the  act  were  evidently  good.  We  caL  see 
by  the  very  tenor  of  the  document,  that  he  was  led  to  suppose  the  good  of 
religion  and  the  promotion  of  piety  were  the  only  objects  for  which  Henry 
the  Second  desired  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  For,  my  brethren,  unre- 
strained ambition,  whether  it  operates  on  the  bosoms  of  kings  or  of  other 
men,  does  not  hesitate  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  sanctity,  to  make  use  of 
religion,  aye,  and  of  religion's  God,  as  stepping-stones  beneath  its  feet,  if 
it  cannot  otherwise  ascend  the  eminence  to  which  it  aspires. 

You  will  pardon  this  apparent  digression  from  my  subject.    My  limits 
would  not  allow  me  to  delineate  the  anatomy  of  Irish  history ;  I  could  only 
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exhibit  the  mere  skeleton ;  and  as  the  concession  of  Adrian  is  one  of  its 
most  important  joints,  I  felt  prompted  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  calumni- 
ated dead,  to  trace  its  connection  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
it  took  place. 

During  the  period  subsequent  to  the  English  invasion,  we  behold  noth- 
ing but  ruin  and  desolation,  where  we  have  been  hitherto  admiring  the 
vision  of  Ireland's  now  departed  glory.  The  portion  of  the  country  which 
was  conquered  by  the  first  adventurers  was  denominated  the  Pale,  an  ap- 
propriate and  significant  term,  pregnant  with  all  the  partiality  that  power 
could  confer  on  th9se  who  were  within  its  limits,  and  with  all  the  injus- 
tice, tyranny,  and  oppression  which  the  spirit  of  lawless  conquest  could 
inflict  on  those  who  were  without.  liy  virtue  of  the  state  secret,  the  little 
wire,  which  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  but  which 
moved  every  spring  in  the  machinery  of  government,  the  seeds  of  national 
jealousy,  of  reciprocal  hatred  and  revenge,  were  sown  and  fostered ;  and 
when  these  passions  grew  up  into  a  harvest  of  political  disorder,  then 
those  who  had  moved  the  wire  came  forth  from  behind  the  curtain,  in  the 
name  of  loyalty,  to  reap  the  profits.  They  had  a  right  to  them.  Thus,  the 
laws  produced  a  kind  of  refiex  operation  profitable  to  the  governor  and  his 
minions,  in  proportion  as  it  was  ruinous  to  the  people.  One  deputy  after 
another  appeared  to  represent  the  majesty  of  England ;  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, private  interest,  avarice,  and  ambition  were  the  standards  which 
regulated  their  administration.  They  went  forth  at  intervals  to  extend 
the  "  pale ;"  and  when  they  had  depopulated  a  section  of  the  country, 
leaving  behind  them,  not  the  conquered  inhabitants,  but  the  silence  of 
death  and  the  solitude  of  the  sepulchre,  the  news  was  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, and  reached  the  monarches  ear  in  the  character  of  a  victory  *^  gained 
over  the  natives." 

In  the  judicial  department  the  case  was  even  worse,  if  possible.  The 
laws  stood  at  the  portals  of  judgment,  to  prevent  justice  from  entering; 
and  when  murder  appeared,  his  sabre  reeking  with  human  blood,  the  first 
question  of  him  who  sat  upon  the  tribunal  was  touching  the  birth-place  of 
the  fallen  victim,  an  important  question;  for  if  he  was  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  which  thoy  expressed  by  calling  him  a  *'  mere  Irish- 
man," then  the  statute  declared  ^hat  it  was  no  felony  to  kill  him.  The 
whole  nation,  at  different  times,  petitioned  for  the  protection  of  the  English 
laws,  but  their  petitions  were  as  often  rejected.  This  is  a  sketch  of  the 
policy  adopted  and  pursued  by  the  government  in  Ireland,  from  the  inva- 
sion down  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizal>eth ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
present  occasion  would  make  it  criminal  in  me  to  torture  your  feelings  by 
any  further  description. 

This  bad  system  of  government  naturally  caused  Ireland  to  retrograde 
in  morals  and  in  virtue,  as  well  as  in  science  and  literature.  And  yet,  Sir 
John  Davis,  an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant,  tells  us  there  was  less  crime 
there  than  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  200  years  atjo.  He  was 
then  attorney-general,  and  the  first  in  that  capacity  who  visited  all  the 
parts  of  Ireland  ;  his  otHce  qualified  him  to  pronounce,  and,  comparing  the 
annals  of  guilt  in  both  countries,  he  strikes  the  balance  of  morality  decidedly 
in  favor  of  Ireland. '  A  similar  testimony  was  given,  the  other  day,  in  the 
House  of  Peers  (where  it  would  not  have  passed  uncontradicted,  if  it  had 
not  Ix'en  susceptiljle  of  proof),  by  another  Protestant  nobleman,  that  at  this 
moment  the  j)roportion  of  crime  is  doubly  greater  in  England  than  in  the 
unhappy  country  of  whose  ignorance  and  vices  so  much  has  been  said,  even 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  England,  and  every  other  country,  has  its 
p]>lendid  virtues,  and  lam  as  ready  to  proclaim  them  as  I  am  to  admit  that 
Ireland  has  her  numerous  vices.    But  I  mention  these  facts  as  a  matter  of 
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pleasing  astonishment,  that  her  vices  are  not  more.  When  we  reflect  that 
tUc  blessings  of  justice  and  mercy,  and  an  impartial  government,  which 
makes  other  nations  virtuous  and  happy,  have  been  denied  to  Ireland  for 
nearly  seven  hundred  years,  we  would  hardly  expect  to  find  a  remnant  of 
virtue  left ;  but  to  see  her  surpass  them  in  the  test  of  comparison,  this  must 
appear  a  phenomenon  in  the  order  of  morality.  For,  my  brethren,  there  is 
a  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  in  moral  as  well  as  physical 
nature.  If  the  tempest  roll  in  fury  on  |he  smoothest  sea,  that  sea  will  im- 
bibe a  portion  of  the  spirit  that  disturbed  it ;  it  will  rise  from  its  slumbers, 
it  will  foam  and  rage,  and  woe  to  the  fragile  bark  that  is  overtaken  by  its 
indignation.  So,  if  a  people  are  oppressed,  if  their  treaties  are  violated,  if 
their  generous  confidence  is  abused,  and  their  professions  disbelieved,  and 
their  honor  doubted,  and  their  sacred  rights  invaded,  and  their  liberties 
trodden  under  foot — if,  in  a  word,  they  have  lost  everything  except  a  paltry 
life,  which,  but  for  the  hope  of  religion,  would  not  be  worth  endurance, 
then  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  such  a  people  sometimes  turn  on  their 
oppressors  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive  retribution.  This  has. been  the  case 
more  than  once  in  unhappy  Ireland.  No  nation  could  feel  more  keenly  tho 
disgrace  of  her  degradation,  the  injustice  of  her  bondage  :  is  it,  then,  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  peculiar  sensibilities  of  her  heart  sometimes  rose  to 
her  head,  and  engendered  there  that  species  of  political  frenzy  which  broke 
out  at  intervals  in  fitful,  wild,  and  sometimes  infuriated  ebullitions  of 
revenge  ? 

For  the  fact  is,  that  Ireland  at  all  times  understood  the  equal  rights  to 
which  she  was  entitled,  and  the  measure  of  strict  impartial  justice  without 
which  she  would  not,  she  could  not,  be  satisfied.  Begin  at  whatever  epoch 
you  think  proper  to  select,  and  descend  from  one  step  to  another  of  her 
history  down  to  the  present  day,  test  the  feelings  of  every  generation 
as  you  pass,  and  you  will  perceive  that  no  duration  of  time  could  ever  tame 
the  mind  of  Ireland  to  the  yoke  of  unmerited  and  ignominious  servitude. 
You  might  tell  the  youth,  the  stripling  of  the  village,  or  the  peasant  boy, 
around  whose  tender  hands  you  bound  the  manacles  in  punishment  of  his 
birth-place,  that  they  came  to  him  by  lineal  descent,  that  his  fathers  had 
worn  them  for  ages,  that  they  were  consecrated  to  his  family,  hereditary 
appendage  of  the  soil ;  you  might  tell  him  all  this,  and  instead  of  concili- 
ating, you  only  roused  his  impatience  for  the  moment  when  he  might 
burst  the  fetters,  and  remove  the  malediction.  What  I  injustice  heredi- 
tar}'  ?  Oh,  no.  But  one  thing  wa^  hereditary — that  magnanimous  and 
immortal  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  for  so  many  ages  has  been  tortured, 
but  could  not  be  broken  on  oppression's  wheel.  The  neck  of  Ireland  might 
have  been  bound  at  any  time,  on  a  level  with  her  feet,  in  the  dust;  but,  even 
then,  her  soul,  towering  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  original  integrity, 
stood  erect,  unsubdued,  unbending,  and — indomitable.  This  was  tho 
secret  of  that  turbulence  of  character  which  ignoi*anco  has  ascribed  to  her, 
and  recorded  against  her  in  the  book  of  calumny.  Until  recently  tl*ere 
was  no  mirror  to  reflect  on  England  and  on  the  world  the  image  of  her 
feelings,  but  there  were  at  all  times  the  scattered  materials  from  which 
huch  a  mirror  might  have  been  fabricated.  Those  feelings  were  like  ob- 
structed waters,  breaking  out  irregularly  wherever  they  found  an  issue; 
when,  at  length,  a  superior  mind  arose  to  preside  over  them ;  then  they 
flowed  in  one  direction,  and,  as  they  advanced,  acquired  the  easy  majesty 
as  well  as  the  irresistible  influence  of  a  mighty  tide,  which  swept  away  the 
barriers  that  had  hitherto  prevented  justice  and  peace  from  embracing 
each  otlicr. 

The  laws  of  England,  which  were  refused  to  the  country  while  their 
operation  might  have  been  salutary,  were  extended  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
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betb  when  they  had  been  new-modeled  in  accordance  with  the  change  o! 
reli^.on  in  the  state,  and  were  no  longer  desirable.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  they  took  their  march  throughout  all  Ireland,  bearing  liberty  in  one 
hand  and  degradation  in  the  other.  If  they  had  asked  the  apple  of  her  eye, 
in  exchange  for  the  boon  of  freedom  and  of  justice,  Ireland  would  have  given 
it.  But  much  as  she  loved  civil  liberty,  there  was  one  thing  that  she  loved 
infinitely  more :  it  was  the  faith  which  she  received  in  olden  times.  This 
she  regarded  as  the  boon  of  heaven :  it  was  hers  before  she  knew  England : 
it  WHS  at  all  times  the  solace  of  her  grief;  it  was  the  anchor  of  her  last  and 
best  hope,  and  neither  bribery  nor  persecution  could  detach  her  from  it:  she  is 
at  all  times  seen  clinging  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  despair:  thus  leaving  an- 
other instance  to  prove  that  faith  is  stronger  than  death,  and  that  persecution 
can  make  martjrrs  or  hypocrite*^  and  there  its  power  ends.  The  civil  oppres- 
sion of  Ireland  would  have  terminated  the  moment  she  embraced,  or  pretended 
to  embrtice,  the  religion  which  the  Parliament  had  decreed,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  support  But  she  saw  no  reason  to  believe  in  its  veracity,  and  to 
profess  it  would  have  been  hypocrisy ;  it  would  have  been  acting  against  her 
conscience ;  it  would  have  been  apofitiisy  from  her  God ;  it  would,  in  fine,  have 
been  that  base  thing  of  which  Ireland  has  proved  herself  incapable.  For  this 
she  is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  because,  for  this  she  suffered. 
The  laws  continued  unequal,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  their  operation  was  to 
break  the  intercourse  of  charity  among  men  of  different  religions,  arraying  the 
Catholic  against  the  Protestant,  an4  the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic ;  and 
in  spite  of  their  united  efforts  to  exclude  it,  intruding  perpetually  to  disturb 
the  harmonies  of  social  and  sometimes  domestic  life. 

You  may  be  surprised,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  early 
portion  of  Ireland's  history,  and  so  briefly  on  the  civil  thraldom  and  religious 
persecution  which  have  succeeded  each  other  since  the  English  invasion  in  the 
twelfth  century.  But  why  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  wisdom  of  better 
times  has  applied  an  effectual  remedy  to  the  evils  of  that  long-injured  country, 
and  she  herself  has  already  forgiven,  what  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  forget  ?  It 
was  but  yesterday  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  co^rered  over  her  wounds 
with  the  mantle  of  justice,  and  mine  shall  not  be  the  hand  to  tear  it  off  so 
soon  Those  wounds  already  begin  to  cicatrize ;  and  they  say  that  darkness 
and  silence  are  best  calculated  to  promote  convalescence ;  and,  besides,  if  I  did 
exhibit  to  your  view  a  full  picture  of  Ireland's  wronjijs,  pity  would  rise  from 
the  canvass,  and  extort  the  tribute  of  your  tears ;  whereas  the  occasion  calls  for 
no  tears,  except  peradventure  those  of  gratulation  and  of  joy. 

But  my  brethren,  I  would  not  have  you  retire  from  this  place  unim- 
*  proved  by  the  moral  of  a  subject,  which,  but  for  its  illustrative  connection 
with  the  state  of  fallen  humanity,  would  be  altogether  foreign  from  a 
Christian  pulpit.  Let  us  not  forget,  that  every  one  of  us  has  to  watch  the 
first  movements  of  the  very  same  passions  which  have  produced  so  many 
black  clouds  in  the  moral  as  well  as  political  atmosphere  of  now  regenerated 
Ireland.  For,  to  trace  her  misfortunes  to  any  national  peculiarity  in  the 
English  character,  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  unjust.  We  all  know  that 
the  genuine  English  character  is  proverbial  for  its  sterling,  almost  infalli- 
ble, integrity — the  more  to  be  admired,  because  it  is  unclogged  by  any  out- 
ward display.  Neither  would  it  be  just  to  trace  them  to  the  religion  of 
England,  because  Ireland's  oppression  commenced  nearly  four  hundred 
years  before  that  religion  existed.  Religion  is  the  daughter  of  God ;  her 
otiice  is  to  pluck  thorns  out  of  the  human  breast,  not  to  plant  them — to 
prepare  men  for  a  better  world,  by  raising,  not  depressing  them  in  the  scale 
of  virtue  here.  It  would  be  cruel  to  charge  religion  with  the  crimes  of 
which  Ireland  has  been  the  victim,  not  only  since  the  Reformation,  but  be- 
fore, when  there  was  but  one  religion,  and  the  good  of  both  nations  wor- 
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shipped  God  around  the  same  altars.  Where,  then,  shall  we  find  the  sola- 
tion  i  Go  to  the  ground  where  children  are  at  play :  wait  till  a  quarrel 
arises,  and  the  spoils  are  to  be  divided ;  and  ascertain  how  it  happens  that 
the  largest  portion  of  the  common  toys  remains  by  right  in  possession  of 
the  strongest  or  most  artful  competitor.  Here  is  the  solution.  Here  is  the 
infant  passion ;  but  do  not  lose  sight  of  it  here;  watch  it  up  to  manhood, 
pursue  it  across  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  there  you  will  detect 
it,  putting  manacles,  by  the  same  rights  on  hands  that  wereYree.  Observe 
its  operation  on  a  large  scale,  and  you  will  behold  it,  as  in  unhappy  Ire- 
land, by  tlie  same  rights  grinding  down  the  immortal  energies  of  a  chival- 
rous natiou  under  the  millstone  of  predominant,  and  therefore  irresponsible 
power. 

The  history  of  that  country  is  the  tragedy  of  the  bad  passions,  and 
every  good  man  rejoices  that  it  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  We  rejoice, 
because  the  Catholics  have  obtained  that  to  which  they  were  at  all  thnes  en- 
titled by  the  rights  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  justice ;  we  rejoice  more,  be- 
cause in  this  reason  and  principle  have  triumphed  over  prejudice  and  folly. 
We  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  We  rejoice  in  the  name  of  all  the  virtues, 
in  the  name  of  justice,  and  of  peace,  and  of  humanity,  and  of  religion,  and 
of  God.  To  Ilim  is  the  glory  and  the  praise.  He  has  made  use  of  human 
means,  and  great  must  be  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  l^een  made 
the  instruments  of  a  victory,  different  from  other  victories,  in  this,  that  it 
has  cost  neither  blood  nor  tears.  Does  not  every  good  heart  in  this  assem- 
bly rejoice  ?  Surely  that  generous  spirit  of  our  happy  country,  the  freest 
under  the  sun,  that  spirit  which  lately  cheered  the  captive  onward  in  the 
enterprise,  is  gladdened  by  its  success.  Those  who  look  back  to  Ireland  as 
the  home  of  their  infancy,  must  feel  the  influence  of  a  yet  stronger  sensa- 
tion. But  what  must  be  the  feast  which  this  day  presents  to  the  feelings 
of  those  who  in  times  of  greater  peril,  and  for  the  object  we  commemorate, 
risked  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor — men  whose  for- 
tune it  was  to  have  been  born  in  Ireland,  with  a  genius  which  the  Crown 
could  not  piirchase,  the  Parliament  could  not  crush,  and  who  were  con- 
strained to  leave  their  country,  because  — ^they  loved  their  country  too 
much. 

Greece  would  have  immortalized  them ;  and  America,  the  country  of 
their  choice,  does  honor  them,  as  they  do  honor  to  their  various  profes- 
sions ;  their  pens  have  been  employed  even  here  in  the  vindication  of  their 
degraded  country  and  their  countrymen.  The  stigma  has  Uien  removed ;  ^ 
and  to  them  this  occasion  must  be  a  joyful  one.  Neither  is  that  affection 
diminished  by  the  consideration  that  others  bear  away  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing achieved  an  event,  which  their  exertions  contributed  so  much  to  accel- 
erate. Posterity'  will  do  them  justice;  and  their  names,  some  of  which  I 
could,  but  do  not  mention,  will  stand  conspicuous  on  the  records  of  Irish 
talent  and  of  Irish  patriotism. 

But  enumeration  would  be  endless  as  the  subject  itself.  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  kind  and  patient  attention ;  I  will  now  descend  from  this 
place  to  mingle  with  you  in  the  expression  of  our  common  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God,  for  the  tennination  of  those  moral  evils  to  which  I  have 
.alluded — and  with  you  also,  to  breathe  the  prayer  of  hope,  that  henceforth 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  not  of  Ireland  alone,  but  of  every  country  on 
the  globe,  may  live  as  brethren,  if  not  in  religion,  at  least  in  social  kind- 
ness, in  the  bond  of  holy  peace,  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  of  piety  and 
fidelity  to  our  common  an  I  blessed  God.  This  is  the  benediction  I  would 
invoke  upon  you  and  on  the  world.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
\he  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Amen. 
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SPEECHES  ON  THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

On  July  20th,  1840,  an  important  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Xew  York 
tvas  held  in  the  school-house  attached  to  St.  Patrick's  Church,  at  which 
the  Very  Kcv.  Dr.  Power  presided  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Right  Reverend  and  respected  Bishop,  stated  to  the  meeting  the  naked 
truth  respecting  the  origin  of  the  present  agitation  of  their  claims  as 
Catholics  to  a  portion  of  the  School  Fund  of  this  State,  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  Towards  the  end  of  last  January,  Dr.  Power  received  a'\ 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schncller,  of  Albany,  earnestly  urging  that  he 
should  come  and  judge  for  himself,  and  see  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the 
Catholics  to  obtain  a  portion  of  that  fund  which  was  set  apart  by  the  law  / 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth,  but  of  the 
benefits  of  which,  under  its  present  management,  they  were  unable,  as 
Catholics,  conscientiously  to  partake.  After  some  deliberation  he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  the  city,  and  laid 
the  subject  before  them.  He  knew  that  amongst  those  trustees  were  men 
of  different  shades  of  politics,  but  he  also  knew,  and  he  said  it  in  the 
fullness  and  sincerity  of  his  heart,  that  politics  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  upon  which  he  convened  them ;  that  it  was  a  question  which 
appealed  to  every  one  of  them  as  Catholics  with  equal  force,  whatever 
might  be  their  respective  political  opinions,  and  he  anticipated  no  dissen- 
sion, no  wavering,  no  hesitation  amongst  them  on  this  all-important  ques- 
tion, and  he  was  not  disappointed.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  apply 
for  a  portion  of  that  fund  to  which  they  had  contributed  as  citizens  of 
this  State,  and  to  which  they  were  undoubtedly  entitled,  and  for  that 
purpose  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  Albany ;  and  he  did  go  accordingly. 
And  having  gone,  he  found  nothing  but  honesty  of  purpose,  as  he  believed, 
and  he  returned  to  this  city  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  application 
would  be  successful  if  it  was  pressed  forward  with  Catholic  unanimity. 
And  this  expectation  he  doubted  not  would  have  been  realized  but  for  an  . 
unfortunate  article  that  appeared  in  the  Truth  Teller  of  this  city,  which 
endeavored  to  convert  what  was  purely  a  question  of  Catholic  and  religious 
])rinciple  into  a  political  one — slandered  their  motives,  and  declared  that 
with  sinister  and  unworthy  objects  in  view,  they  were  preparing  to  press 
upon  the  Corporation  of  the  city  a  demand  which,  if  complied  with, 
would  Ije  a  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  the 
equality  of  rights  which  it  secured  to  all  citizens.  This  opening  of  the 
warfare  against  the  Catholics  proceeding  from  amongst  themselves,  gave 
color  and  support  to  the  hostility  which  they  afterwards  experienced. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  IlnoiiES  then  rose  to  address  the  meetin;^,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.     When  they  had  subsided,  ho  8.iid,  he 
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had  listened  with  great  attention  to  tlie  explanations  ofFered  by  the  Ver/ 
Kevoreiul  gentleman  who  presided  over  the  niectinjj,  and  to  those  h'h'uh  fol- 
lowed from  Dr.  Sweeney;  and  it  afforded  him  very  great  pleasure  and  con- 
solation to  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  solemnity  of  the  statements  of 
both,  tliat  a  higher  and  a  holier  feeling  than  mere  politics  was  the  soul  of 
this  ajritation.  (Applause.)  The  reason  why  he  expressed  this  pleasure  wad, 
that  of  all  things  he  dreaded  the  introduction  of  political  feelings  as  jnost 
destructive  of  their  inteiral  peace,  and  of  that  calmness  of  mind  whifh  dis- 
poses man  either  for  just  judgment  or  the  discharge  of  his  religious  obliga- 
tions. He  had  known  nothing  which  was  so  intoxicating  in  its  effects,  even 
on  good  men.  as  that  unexplained  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
the  iiiUuence  of  party  politics.  He  was  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  the  disclaim- 
ers which  were  made  this  evening;  for  when  he  had  read,  on  a  foreign  shore, 
of  the  attempt  made  in  one  of  the  churches  here  to  distribute  papers  in  the 
pews,  he  felt  how  far  that  feeling  influenced  the  actions  of  men.  He  had 
come  to  this  meeting  because  he  believed  it  was  not  apolitical  meeting;  be- 
cause the  question  which  brought  that  meeting  together  was  infinitely  above 
anything  tliat  could  bo  found  in  mere  politics.  It  was  a  question,  too,  that 
was  not  new  to  him;  it  was  a  question  on  whtl'h  he  had  deeply  reflected 
before  ho  had  departed  for  a  foreign  land,  not  foreseeing  that  it  would  arise 
before  his  return,  the  question,  namely,  whether  Catholic  children  were  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  forfeiting  their  faith  by  an  attendance  on  these  schools, 
ror  that  purpose  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  all  the  books  which  it  was  stated 
to  him  were  used  in  these  schools,  and  he  had  examined  them  deliberately; 
and  though  he  found  some  things  that  wer^  objectionable,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
they  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  free  from  anything  that  could  be  construed 
into  a  direct  attack  on  their  religious  principles.  He  had  had  reason,  however, 
since  his  return,  to  believe  that,  in  fact,  all  the  books  had  not  been  submitted 
to  him,  but  that  some  books  which  contained  objectionable  matter  were 
withheld.  He  had  seen  one  such  at  least,  since,  and  he  was  satisfied  tljat  no 
Catholic  parent,  who.felthis  responsibility  to  God,  could  suffer  it  asascho(»l- 
book  in  the  hands  of  his  children ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  was  inter- 
3sted  in  the  question  which  then  engaged  their  atterltion;  not  as  a  politi- 
cian, but  as  a  Bishop  having  charge  of  this  Diocese,  answerable  to  the  Eter- 
nal Judge  for  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duty,  which  included  a  jealous 
and  tender  solicitude  that  the  infant  mind  received  only  suitable  food,  and 
such  instruction  as  was  salutary  in  its  tendency.  Then,  with  these  remarks, 
and  those  which  had  gone  before,  he  felt,  if  politics  were  mixed  up  with  the 
question  under  discussion,  by  others,  that  meeting  was  not  responsible  for  it; 
and  he  hoped  that  in  future  time,  politics,  except  as  a  corollary,  would  be 
w^holly  left  out  of  consideration,  and  that  parties  and  party  men  would  bo 
left  wholly  to  themselves.  They  would  see,  before  he  finished,  the  necessity 
of  this  course.  But  if  ho  could  have  thought  that  mere  politics  had  brought 
them  together,  he  should  have  felt  it  a  reproach  to  themselves,  and  a  dese- 
cration of  tliat  place,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  Catlicdral  of  the  Diocese. 
He  therefore  again  rejoiced  that  higher  purposes  had  brought  them  together ; 
and  he  would  observe  that,  feeling  as  ho  did  the  injustice  exercised  towards 
the  Catholics  by  the  operation  of  theCi)mmon  School  system,  as  it  was  now 
dispensed,  if  they  had  not  been  previously  called  together,  before  he  had 
been  luune  three  weeks,  he  would  have  warned  Catholics  either  to  have  that 
system  of  education  expurgated,  or  to  withdraw  their  children  from  it. 
True,  it  professed  to  be  a  system  of  Common  School  education,  but  it  was 
equally  true,  that  while  its  great  professed  charm  was  the  expulsion  of  sec- 
tarianism, there  was  in  it,  and  inseparable  from  it,  a  sectarianism  of  another 
kind,  which  was  sapping  the  young  minds  of  the  Catholic  children  ;  and  an- 
happily,  though  parents  might  impart  instruction  to  their  offspring,  the  ope- 
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atlon  cf  this  system  was  such  that  the  instruction  of  the  parent  was  like 
water di opped  into  a  vessel  that  leaked  below;  it  passed  away,  and  nothing 
was  found  remaining;  the  labor  of  jiarents  was  Beutralized  by  secret  influ- 
ences, and  notwithstanding  all  tliat  their  parents  and  pastors  were  doing  to 
engraft  in  the  minds  of  their  children  the  laith  they  had  received  from  ilieir 
fathers,  they  are  entirely  disappointed  in  the  result.  It  was  not  his  intention, 
to  examine  at  length  the  tendency  of  the  system  in  its  civil  and  social  bear=-^ 
«ngs,  nor  to  inquire  whether  a  wise  statesman  would  adopt  such  a  sy.^tem, 
but  he  hesitated  whether  wise  statesmen,  ih  a  country  like  this,  would 
recommend  it,  even  under  these  relations.  Did  they  know  whence  it  came  ? 
It  originated  in  the  dark  regions  of  Prussia.  And  why  ?  Because  the  King 
of  Prussia  saw  the  time  was  coming  wlien  the  people  would  be  educated; 
and  with  the  wisdom  and  cunning  of  absolute  diplomacy,  he  thought  that 
educati(m,  which  the  people  were  determined  to  have,  might  be  made  l)y 
delicate  means,  and  skillful  management,  an  admirable  instrument  for  work- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  enlightened  despotism.  Hence  the  Common  School 
system  of  that  country.  And  wo  all  know  what  grandiloquent  praises  were 
bestowed  on  the  great  and  liberal  monarch.  Men  exclaimed,  *'  See  what  even 
the  absolute  King  of  Prussia  has  done  for  the  cause  of  education !"  Oh  I  but 
he  took  care  to  have  the  masters  and  the  whole  system  under  his  own  con- 
trol. That  scheme  having  succeeded,  another  was  introduced  on  a  still  more 
comprehensive  plan,  viz.,  a  plan  not  only  of  a  common  education,  but  of  a  com- 
mon religion.  In  those  dominions  there  were  two  distinct  branclics,  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  (they  knew  that  the  Catholics  were  not  the 
subjects  for  such  an  experiment),  and  these  two  branches  were  comi)elled  to 
meet,  where  they  never  met  before,  and  read  a  covimon  liturgy.  The  King 
allowed  them,  indeed,  their  own  opinions  in  private :  one  might  be  Lutheran 
and  the  other  Calvinist,  in  private;  but,  for  the  good  of  the  Stiito  and  the 
general  harmony,  they  were  made  to  coalesce  in  a  common  ritual,  prepared 
by  himself.  lie  carried  this  system  with  the  Protestants;  but  he  could  not 
with  the  Catholics.  (Applause.)  From  that  country,  then,  this  common 
education  system  spread,  and  in  France  educaticm  is  a  mere  bureau  of  the 
Police,  and  yet  that  government  wants  credit  for  this  system  of  education, 
and  for  taking  from  the  i)arent  his  peculiar  duties.  They  go  to  the  parent 
and  say,  in  ettect,  "Wo  are  more  interested  in  the  education  of  your  children 
than  you  can  be.'' 

The  RiglitRev.  Bishop  continued :  God  forbid  that  he  should  even  suspect 
tliat  our  Government  had  such  feelings.  The  policy  (4'  statesmen  might  bo 
].>ad,  while  their  intentions  were  good,  and  that  the  policy  of  this  system  was 
bad  would  be  seen,  by  reflecting  how  it  operated  in  religious!  belief.  They 
wished  a  common  education,  because  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
blessing:^,  and  they  knew  no  religious  denomination  would  have  their  con- 
sciences tyrannized  over.  They  exclude  all  sectarianism,  so  called  ;  hut  they 
Ijave  here  a  secret  power  of  deceit,  which,  wherever  they  go,  operates  on 
the  young  mind.  Now,  this  system  was  manifestly  not  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State  ;  and  what  were  its  bear- 
ings on  the  inhabitants  of  the  State?  The  system  has  not  yet  been  tor^tedby 
it**  results;  sulBcient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  develop  them;  hut  when  they 
reflected  tliat  all  morality  was  founded  on  religion,  and  that  this  was  an 
attempt  to  make  man  moral  on  the  basis  of  education  without  religion, 
lie  would  ask  what  could  be  the  harvest  that  such  culture  would  ])roduce, 
and  he  replied,  time  alone  can  proclaim  and  determine.  For  his  own  part, 
lie  was  of  opini(m  though  it  was  not  nominally  intidelity,  that  it  was  praoticjd 
infidelity,  and  that,  instead  of  sectarianism,  they  would  have  those  wiih  no 
feeling  in  favor  of  religion;  that  the  bearings  of  the  system  were  to  j)rodnce 
men  with  uo  feeling  but  of  indilference  for  religion,  unless,  perhaps,  a  feeling 
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Lof  contempt  for  religion.  The  wise,  the  immortal  Washington,  he  who  had 
so  much  talent  and  so  much  dignity  of  character^  leaving,  as  it  were,  the  lasi 
words  of  the  dying  patriot  to  his  country,  said,  "Beware  of  the  man  who 
attempts  to  inculcate  morality  without  religion."  (Applause.)  That  was 
Washington ;  and  he  wondered  whether  the  advocates  of  this  system,  who 
])roclaimed  as  a  point  of  merit  that  it  excluded  all  religion,  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  illustrious  Washington.  The 
Right  Rev.  Prelate  then  said  he  would  pass  from  that  to  the  religious  bear- 
ings of  the  question,  and  he  thought  he  could  state  to  them  safely  that  a 
Cath(»lic  could  not  conscientiously  approve  this  system,  if  he  were  an  enliglit- 
ened  Catholic,  and  understood  his  duty  to  his  God  and  the  principles  of  his 
religion,  and  remembered  that  education  comprehended  the  mysterious  de- 
vel()pment  of  the  young  mind,  with  its  three-fold  faculties  of  will,  memory, 
and  understanding.  The  inculcation  of  knowledge  is  only  a  part  of  an  en- 
lightened system  of  education;  a  training  of  the  will  is  as  necessary  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  as  the  Common  School  sys- 
tem is  in  this  respect  deficient,  he  repeated  that  a  parent  who  understood 
that  system,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  his  religion  and  of  his  own  responsi- 
bility, wmild  never  submit  to  it.  The  Catholic  primitive,  continuous,  per- 
petual church  never  recognized  the  principles  of  leaving  the  mind  of  a  child 
without  religious  culture  until  it  grew  up.  Such  a  course  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  their  church,  and  was  contrary  to  the  practice  and  preaching 
of  the  apostles  to  the  Pagans;  for  when  they  converted  the  Pagan  head  of  a 
family,  the  children  were  also  trained  up  to  the  church  as  a  part  of  the 
formation  of  the  mind.  The  parent  was  the  coadjutor  of  the  pastor,  and 
both  were  like  guardian  angels  over  the  tender  mind,  and  thus  they  transmit- 
ted th^  blessings  they  enjoyed  to  their  children.  Therefore,  he  said,  this 
common  system  was  Protestant,  but  it  was  not  the  system  Catholics  could 
adopt  with  their  children,  because  they  gave  religious  instruction  to  their 
children  as  a  duty  which  was  imperative,  while  Protestants  were  indepen- 
dent of  religious  education,  and  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  have 
religion  to  come  at  some  uncertain  period,  when  a  change  of  heart  wouhl 
occur,  and  a  person  was  to  *\join  the  church."  But  Catholics  had  the 
spiritual  interests  of  their  children  at  heart,  and  their  own  responsibility 
for  their  eternal  welfare ;  and  though  by  sending  them  to  these  Com- 
mon Sciiools  they  might  not  be  taught  Presbyterianism,  or  Episcopalian - 
ism,  or  Baptism;  yet,  if  by  drop  following  drop,  if  by  expression  following 
expression,  their  young  minds  should  be  influenced,  alienated,  and  imper- 
ceptibly drawn  from  their  own  faith,  he  asked,  could  a  parent,  knowing  his 
obligation  to  God,  permit  it.  He  contended  for  the  right  of  conscience,  and 
for  the  sacred  riglit  of  every  man  to  educate  his  own  children ;  and  when 
these  are  the  consequences  that  follow  this  system  of  Common  School  educa- 
tion, he  asked  if  it  were  just  to  tax  such  a  man  for  its  support,  while  its  ten- 
dency was  to  draw  away  the  mind  of  his  child  from  the  religion  whicli  he 
professed  and  which  he  desired  to  teach  him.  (Applause.)  The  question 
was  a  simple  one,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  see  but  very  little  dilference 
betwecfi  it  and  the  question  of  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  church 
in  En;iland  and  Ireland.  To  be  sure,  in  those  countries  they  had  not  ex- 
cluded the  Catholics  from  the  churches:  they  said,  our  churches  are  open; 
we  have  provided  them  expressly  for  your  benefit;  if  you  don't  come,  it  is 
your  own  fault ;  but  whether  you  come  or  not,  you  must  give  us  your  mon- 
ey, and  they  did  accordingly  take  the  Catholics'  money.  Did  the  Catholics 
submit?  No,  they  adhered  to  their  religion,  and  when  they  did  not  put 
their  own  hands  into  their  ])ockets,  somebody  else  did,  and  took  out  their 
money  for  them.  (Lauglitei'.)  lie  did  not  ask  for  the  Catholics  anything 
that  was  not  just;  that  was  not  constitutional.     All  laws  of  the  country — 
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all  constitational  laws — are  necessarily  fonndcd  on  the  principle  which  se- 
cures to  every  man  his  religious  rights,  and  if  any  law  trenches  on  that 
right,  he  asserted  that  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be  constitutional.  In  this 
he  was  borne  out  even  by  the  former  practice  of  those  who  administered  the 
school  fand.  The  fact  was,  that  for  a  long  time  this  money  was  distributed 
among  the  different  religious  societies  for  the  purpose  of  education.  lie  was 
told  there  were  1,500  Catholic  children  attending  these  schools:  and  suppose 
Catholics  gave  them  the  same  education  that  they  would  get  in  those  schools, 
did  they  not  effect  the  same  benefit  to  the  State?  But  if,  with  morality, 
they  also  at  proper  times  inculcated  the  principles  of  religion,  he  asked 
whether  they  should  not  make  the  rising  generation  better  citizens,  more 
npright  in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  more  mindful  of  the 
sacr^  relations  of  the  marriage  state,  and  more  attentive  to  their  social  du- 
ties? lie  had  been  told  that  the  old  system  was  not  attended  with  inconve- 
nience, but  that  some  agent  or  minister  of  those  funds  had  peculated  or  mis- 
applied them — ^but  he  was  not  a  Catholic.     (Laughter.) 

But  why  were  the  Catholics  to  suffer  for  the  peculation  of  others  ?    It 

^as  a  constitutional  principle  that  every  man  should  enjoy  not  only  his 

own  opinions,  but  that  he  should  discharge  according  to  his  o^f^  sense  of 

^^  his  duty  to  God,  of  which  the  education  of  his  child  is  one  of  the  most 

^red.    He  claimed  nothing  for  the  Catholic  which  was  not  at  the  same 

^'nic  due  to  other  denominations— to  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.     He  was 

pleased  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him  had  advocated  no 

crooked  policy — the  changing  a  name  and  not  a  cause ;  and  he  hoped  the 

^^me  had  gone  by  when  Catholics  would  bend  their  heads  as  though  to 

^onrt  a  burden,  but  that  henceforth  they  would  stand  erect.     It  was  no- 

tuinj  but  simple  justice  which  they  contended  for,  and  if  they  should  not 

^^  it,  they  must  only  submit  with  the  philosophy  which  gives  dignity  to 

" 'Appointment.     (Great  applause.) 

^  *Ie  had  arrived  so  recently  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine  all  the 

**icts  in  the  case  ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  clergy  whom  he  had  consulted 

^«s  Unanimous  and  decisive  that  the  influence  of  these  schools  is  prcjudi- 

?'•*'    to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  children.     Then  the  question  resolved 

"Self  inf^  ^]jjs — siiould  thev  submit  to  this  if  they  had  the  power  to  cor- 

u-ct  It;  or  should  they  submit  even  without  an  effort  to  correct  it  ?     That 

Was  the  question,  and  it  had  three  issues.     First,  those  who  had  the  dispo- 

sJtiot^  of  these  funds  should  dispense  them  according  to  that  clear  and 

"J^titiful  privilege  of  .the  Constitution,  which  secures  the  religious  rights 

^^  ^ll  and  inflicts  evil  on  none.     Now  if  they  gave  Catholics  a  portion  of 

J"^t  fund  after  taxing  them  for  the  accumulation  of  the  fund,  the  benefit 

*J^^*^^  State  would  be  the  same  and  the  disposition  would  be  consistent  with 

theii.  constitutional  right,  and  they  should  receive  it  gratefully  from  those 

^^^  had  the  power  to  give  it.    But  if  they  insisted  that  Catholics  should 

P^y  their  money,  and  after  seeing  that  they  did  pay,  no  real  benefit  was 

^tircrred  on  them  in  return,  but  injury,  he  left  it  to  tliose  concerned  whe- 

^Ij^t"  they  would  go  on  in  support  of  a  system  of  that  kind.     He  had  an 

illustration  in  pomt — not  one  furnished  by  Catholics,  but  by  another  de- 

^?^ination  whose  magnanimity  in  contending  for  the  principle  of  right 

^^^  them  credit — he  alluded  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Presbyterians  of 

*^lfind.    They  saw  a  system  of  religious  instruction   for  the  National 

^.^ools  in  Ireland  ma<le  up  by  the  Government,  as  a  kind  of  mixture  of 

diluted  Scripture  into  essays  which  would  suit  either  Unitarians,  or  Meth- 

^^ists,  or  Baptists,  or  Episcopalians — a  religious  compound  which  did 

ii^t  mean  any  thing  precisely,  but  from  which  any  one  might  take  what  ho 

pleased.    Now  the  Presbyterians,  according  to  their  religious  belief,  had  a 

"*cd  principle  that  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  wai 
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the  best  book  of  Education,  and  they  protested  against  this  system  which 
did  not  admit  the  Bible ;  and  they  stood  up  for  their  rights,  and  that 
strong  iron-handed  government,  as  it  is,  granted  their  claim ;  and  he  asked 
if  it  would  not  have  been  doing  violence  to  those  people  to  have  taxed 
ihcm  for  the  support  of  a  system  that  would  have  been  destructive  of  their 
religious  principles.  Here  was  a  case  in  point ;  and  in  precisely  the  same 
course  they  were  called  upon  by  the  circumstances  of  tlie  present  case,  to 
follow.  And  let  him  observe  that  men  may  weigh  but  little,  and  political 
parties  may  weigh  but  little,  and  in  point  of  importance,  even  money  may 
weigh  but  little :  men  may  change,  but  if  they  took  principle  for  their 
guide  and  disencumbered  it  of  all  the  rubbish  of  politics  and  all  sucli 
things,  they  would  see  it  shine  like  a  ray  of  light.  "What  was  the  princi- 
ple in  this  case  to  consider  which  they  were  convened  together  ?  Why  if 
they  were  convinced,  as  he  was,  of  the  evil  of  the  present  system,  they 
could  not  send  their  children  to  these  Common  Schools  with  safety,  as  they 
are  now  constituted.  It  remained,  then,  that  they  ask  those  having 
the  power  to  dispense  a  remedy  to  do  it.  If  Catholics  contributed  to  the 
funds  an^  a  projiortion  were  returned  to  them  to  be  expended  in  precisely 
the  sani  *way  as  at  present,  while  Catholics  preserved  their  direct  religious 
rights,  they  would  be  content,  and  no  other  party  would  have  cause  to 
complain.  But,  as  he  had  a  book  used  in  these  Common  Schools  with  him, 
which  had  been  this  day  handed  to  him  by  Dr.  Power,  he  would  read  one 
of  its  amiable  little  chapters  to  show  its  insidious  and  dangerous  tendency 
and  to  illustrate  the  system.     The  chapter  is  as  follows : 

It  wan  Sunday  morning.  AH  the  bells  were  ringing  for  chnrch,  and  all  the  streets 
were  tilled  with  people,  moving  in  all  directions,  ana  here  numbers  of  well-dressed 
persons,  and  a  long  train  of  charity  children  were  thronging  in  at  the  wide  doors  of  a 
nan<iHonie  church ;  there  a  number  equally  gay  in  dress  were  entering  an  elegant 
roec'tinjj- house.  A  Roman  Catholic  congregation  was  turning  into  their  chapel ;  every 
one  crossing  himself,  with  a  finger  dipped  in  holy  water,  as  he  went  in. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  covered  with  Quakers,  distinguished  by  their 
plain  and  neat  attire,  who  walked  without  ceremony  into  a  room  as  plain  as  themselves, 
and  took  their  seats,  the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  in  silence.  A 
s])acious  building  was  filled  with  an  overflowing  crowd  of  Methodists,  while  a  small 
society  of  Baptists  assembled  in  the  neighborhood. 

Vresently  tne  services  began.  Some  of  the  churches  resounded  with  the  solemn 
organ,  and  the  murmuring  of  voices  following  the  minister  in  prayer;  in  others  a  single 
voice  was  heard  ;  and  in  the  auiet  assembly  of  the  Quakers  not  a  sound  was  uttered. 

Mr.  Ambrose  led  his  sou  Euwin  round  these  assemblies;  he  observed  them  all  with 
Croat  attention,  but  he  did  not  so  much  as  whisper  lest  he  should  interrupt  any  one. 
When  he  was  alone  with  his  father,  '*  Why,"  said  Edwin,  •'  do  not  all  people  agree  to 
go  to  the  same  place,  and  to  worship  Ood  in  the  same  way  ?  " 

•*  And  why  should  they  agree?"  replied  his  father.  **  Do  you  not  see  that  people 
difler  in  a  hundred  other  things?  Do  they  all  dress  alike,  and  eat  and  drink  alike,  and 
keep  the  same  hours,  and  use  the  same  diversion?" 

**  In  thone  things  they  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  please,"  said  Edwin. 

"  Thoy  have  a  rij^ht,  too,"  answered  his  father.  **  to  worship  God  as  they  please.  It 
is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  none  but    themselves." 

And  this,  .said  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  is  one  of  the  lessons  for  cJtildren.    Now, 

I  who  does  not  see  the  malice  of  this,  and  how  it  will  operate  on  the  minds  of 
children  of  quick  perceptions  ?  and  children  are  capable  of  observing,  and  of  im- 
tibing  in  their  souls  cither  good  or  bad  instruction,  at  a  very  early  age. 

"  They  have  a  right,  too,"  answered  his  father,  **tou<orship  God  as  they pleate.    It  is 
/    their  own  business,  and  concerns  none  but  themselves." 

••  Dut  has  not  God  ordered  particular  ways  of  worshiping  him  ?" 

Why  the  child  appears  to  have  much  more  sense  than  his  father.  (Laughter.) 

*•  Bat  has  not  God  ordered  particular  ways  of  worshiping  bim  V* 
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*•  He  has  directed  the  mind  and  spirit  with  which  he  is  to  be  worshiped,  hnt  not  the 
manner.     That  U  Ifft/or  tttry  one  to  choosi.    All  Uiese  people  like  their  men  way  beet." 

And  this  to  children,  you  observe. 

**  The  several  congregations  now  began  to  be  dismissed,  and  streets  were  njrain  over- 
spread with  persons  going  to  their  own  homes.  It  chanced  that  a  poor  man  fi'll  down 
ID  the  Mreet  in  a  fit  of  npoj)lexy,  an<i  lay  for  dead  ;  his  wife  and  chiidreit  stoo.l  romul 
him,  crying  and  Kimenting  in  the  bitterest  distress.  The  beholders  immediately  flocked 
round,  and  with  looks  and  expressions  of  compusaion  gave  their  help.  A  Cliurchnian 
rai>ed  the  man  from  the  ground  by  lifting  him  under  the  arms,  while  a  Prcsbytoiian 
held  hii  head,  and  wiped  his  face  with  liis  handkerchief.  A  Roman  Catliolic  lady  took 
out  her  smelling-bottle,  and  applied  it  to  her  nose.  A  Methodist  ran  for  a  doctor.  A 
Quuker  supported  and  comforted  the  woman  ;  and  a  Baptist  took  care  of  the  cliiMrcn." 

Edwin  and  his  faiher  looked  on.  "  Here,"  said  Mr.  Ambrose,  *•  w  a  Lkiny  onwhich  mnn- 
kinJ  is  vuide  to  atjret.** 

So  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  choice,  but  humanity  is  that  in  which  all 
agree.  Why,  he  asked,  if  this  humanity  did  not  exist  before  Jesus  Christ? 
Ye«»,  the  Pagans  understood  it.  I^ut  the  malice  was  not  so  much  in  approving 
good  actions  as  in  throwing  ridicule  on  all  religiqn ;  and  yet  this  is  the  system 
of  instruction  which  our  statesmen  adopt  for  our  youth — a  system  which  will 
give  us  what  Washington  cautioned  us  against,  "  morality  without  religion." 

Lot  there  be  granted  to  the  Catholics  a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Common  Schools,  provided  the  Catholics  will  do  with  it 
the  same  thing  that  is  done  in  the  Common  Schools  and  leave  no  reason  to 
complain  that  the  system  is  not  followed.  If  they  will  do  that  they  will  take 
away  the  Catholic's  cause  of  anxiety  for  his  children.  Then,  if  they  will  not 
give  the  Catholics  a  due  proportion  of  the  funds,  let  them  be  released  from  the 
taxes  for  the  creation  of  this  fund.  But  if  they  will  do  neither,  and  the  present 
system  is  iasLsted  upon,  the  question  is  whether  Catholics,  even  in  this  coimtry, 
are  not  compelled  te  do  that  for  the  Common  Schools,  which  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  do  for  the  English  church,  contribute  to  that  of  which,  in  their  con- 
sciences, they  cannot  avail  themselves.     (Applause.) 

One  woni,  in  conclusion,  of  politics  and  political  men.  For  hU  part,  he  had 
reason  to  believe — there  were  good  patriots  no  doubt  of  both  parties,  though 
perhaps  such  men  were  small  in  numbers — but  his  opinion  of  the  mass  of  them 
was,  that  they  care  very  little  for  us  or  for  our  rights,  provided  they  can  have 
our  services.  That  was  his  opinion  of  them  generally  speaking;  and  therefore 
he  l>elonged  to  neither  party ;  nor  should  he  ever  belong  to  either  party.  i^Great 
applau.se.)  He  cared  not  much  which  party  succeeded;  he  thought  that  lx)th 
one  and  the  other  were  like  the  two  sides  of  a  copper ;  but  one  thing  he  should 
like  to  see,  whichever  party  might  be  in  power — he  should  like  to  see  justice 
done  to  Catholics,  for  great  respect  for  them  was  professed  when  their  services 
were  required.  He  conceived,  then,  the  principles  to  which  he  had  adverted 
claimed  their  first  regard ;  and  if  it  were,  as  it  struck  him,  then  the  Catholics' 
first  dutv  should  be  to  secure  the  rights  of  conscience  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children.  Men  were  changing,  and  he  advised  them,  strenuously  advised 
them  to  look  simply  to  principle.  It  would  be  to  them  a  guide ;  and  whatever 
course  was  taken,  he  should  like  to  sec  them  throw  overboard  person  entirely. 
He  should  like  to  see  principle  laid  down  as  the  guide  of  Catholics ;  and  this 
principle  spread  out  to  reasonable  men  of  every  party,  showing  that  they  had 
not  a  fair  participation  in  the  rights  of  conscience,  of  which  this  system  deprived 
them.  Then  they  wouhl  be  able  to  judge  between  friends  and  enemies,  and  he 
oould  not  l)e  a  true  American  that  would  impasc  burdens  to  support  a  system 
which  weakened  their  children's  regard  for  religion,  and  drew  them  from  the 
£&ith  of  their  fathers.  That  was  precisely  the  view  in  which  the  ca.se  presented 
itiielf  to  him ;  and  whether  this  question  had  come  up  or  not,  before  his  re- 
turn, it  had  been  his  intention  most  assuredly  to  draw  the  attention  of  Catho- 
ic8  to  it.     But  now  let  them  not  bo  ready  to  impute  motives — evil  moti^  cs  to 
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each  other.  Let  them  always  be  cautious  not  to  impute  bad  motives  to  each 
other.  Men  will  differ  in  their  views ;  and  he  who  is  first  to  impute  a  bad 
motive  to  his  neighbor,  is  most  liable  to  be  misrepresented  himself  in  turn. 
There  was  a  way  of  treating  all  questions,  and  yet  leaving  men's  characters 
safe — not  to  weigh  men's  intentions,  but  leave  them  to  Go(L  It  was  not  for 
men,  living  men,  lo  judge  of  the  intentions  of  their  fellow-men.  But  let  them 
as  Catholics  and  as  citizens  prove  themselves  worthy  of  that  constitution  under 
which  they  lived,  and  which  they  must  be  prepared  to  support.  But  could 
they  support  the  system  which  he  had  expbined  ?  He  was  satisfied  they 
could  not,  and  on  this  subject  he  believed  there  was  not  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  in  New  York. 

[The  Righ:  Kev.  Prelate  resumed  his  seat  amidst  great  applause.] 


Meeting  in  the  Basement  of  St.  James'  Clmrcli, 

July  27,  1840 

PiTRSuAXT  to  a  resolution  of  the  meeting  held  in  St.  Patrick's 
School-room,  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  New  York 
was  held  in  the  School-room  in  the  basement  of  St.  James'  Church, 
James  street.  Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
the  secretaries  of  previous  meeting  were  re-elected  to  their  respective 
offices.  One  of  the  secretaries  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  the  venerable  chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  evening 
with  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  during  which  the  Right  Reverend 
J3ishop  Hughes  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
clergymen,  and  on  being  recognized  he  was  loudly  cheered.  The 
applause  having  subsided,  the  chairman  proceeded  with  liis  re- 
marks, and  made  allusion  to  some  published  statements  respecting 
his  share  in  the  series  of  meetings  which  they  had  held,  anil 
denied  that  he  was  ambitious  to  be  more  than  a  subaltern  in  their 
just  and  righteous  cause — a  cause  which  that  great  meeting  proved 
to  be  one  of  deep  and  general  interest  with  the  Catholics  of  the 
(rity — and  a  cause  which  interested  so  large  a  number,  he  was  satis- 
tied,  must  ultimately  succeed.  That  it  had  not  succeeded  before, 
he  believed,  was  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  public  diil  not  un- 
derstand the  question,  nor  would  they  attend  to  it  mitil  Catholics 
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xiade  themselves  heard.     He  repudiated  any  political  feeling  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  and  counseled  the  Catholics  to  unani- 
mity, for  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  sta^id.    The  Com- 
mon School  System  with  which  they  warred,  he  designated  as  a 
monopoly  of  the  worst  kind,  and  in  illustration  of  its  evils  he  said 
that  now  $111,000  a  year  were   spent  for  the  education  of  less 
than  12,000  children,  whereas,  if  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were 
conceded,  upwards  of  30,000  children  would  be  educated  for  the 
same  amount.     After  a  few  other  observations  he  resumed  his  seat 
loudly  applauded. 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hughes  then  came  forward  and  was 
received  with  great  applause.     He  said,  as  the  evening  was  short, 
and  as  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  practical,  he  had  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  wait  for  a  formal  introduction,  and  especially  as  his 
remarks  had  been  so  ably  anticipated  by  their  respected  and  vener- 
able chairman,  with  whose  sentiments,  wliich  his  long  experience, 
and  matured  judgment,  and  sound  Catholic  feeling  had  inspired  him 
to  utter,  he  (the  Bishop)  fully  concurred.     He  entirely  concurred 
'^ith  the  sentiment  that  in  this  country,  when  light  is  diffused  on 
^y  question  in  which  justice  and  injustice  are  involved,  the  Ameri- 
^^  people  would  deal  justly,  and  not  oppress  any  portion  of  the 
P^ple  with  injustice,     lie  likewise  concurred  with  their  venerable 
cljairman  in  the  opinion  that  up  to  this  time  the  question  which 
^"^n  occupied  their  attention  had  not  been  properly  understood  ;  he 
^f^f^lcl  go  so  far  as  to  say  that   the   j)ersons  who   had   declined 
^aiitiniT  their  reasonable  request,  had  done  so  because  they  had 
^^   ^inderstood  the  justice  of  their  claims — nay,  further,  when  this 
^^ter  was  thoroughly  understood,  he  was  satisfied  that  even  the 
y?^Icraen  connected  with  the  public   schools  would  admit  their 
caitu^    He  was  authorized  to  make  this  statement  from  a  knowl- 
^^^   of  the  genius  and  constitution  of  this  nation.     Here  let  but 
^ir  grievances  be  made  known,  and  every  honest  man,  and  every 
J  ^    American — every  man  who  understands  the  justice  and  fair 
i^^y^  of  the  American  constitution — would  be  ready  to  redress  their 
^^Vances.     [Applause.] 

."nssing  from  the  necessity  for  spreading  abroad  the  true  ground 

Y  "^Vieir  claim,  he  would  come  to  the  design  and  intention  of  the 

*^Sislature  of  this  State  in  granting  a  bounty  for  the  promotion  of 

^^^oation.     And  he  would  contend  that  it  was  a  libel  on  the  char- 

^I'^^^r  of  this  great  State  to  suppose  it  was  ever  intended  or  de- 

*^S^ed  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be 

PJI^tial  or  injurious  to  some ;  and  he  felt  authorized,  also,  from  the 

cajiracter  and  professions  of  those  statesmen,  to  say  that  their  in- 

^tion  was  both  good  and  honest,  that  it  was  prompted  in  good 

lanb,  and  with  a  desire  that  every  poor  man's  child  should  have 

"i^  benefit  of  this  bounty,  without  any  encroachment  on  any  civil 

Privilege  or  religious   right.      [Applause.]     Yet,   notwithstanding 

that  this  was  the  design,  they  saw  that  mtention  had  been  most 

a'iniirably  defeated — that  the  object  was  prevented,  and  that  the 
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matter  had  now  assumed  such  a  form  that,  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature,  Catholics  were  virtually  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  This  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  before  lie  had  done.  No  doubt,  the  intention  was  that  the 
money  should  be  expended  to  make  education  general ;  for  every 
enlicjhtened  and  educated  man  was  convinced  that  education  was 
such  a  blessing  that  he  should  not  be  consulting  the  true  interests 
of  the  country,  unless  he  were  disposed  to  foster  the  education  of 
the  young;  but  did  they  think  it  would  be  worthy  an  enlightened 
American  Legislature  to  conceive  such  a  design,  and  to  plan  it  for 
the  j)urpose  of  impairing  the  universal  right  of  conscience  and  its 
liberty?     [Applause.] 

The  history  of  the  application  of  this  bounty  of  the  Stfite  ha<l  been 
already  alluded  to.  The  first  principle  was  that  this  bounty  of  the 
State  should  be  apportioned  to  the  different  religious  societies,  that 
they  might  educate  the  children  under  their  charge;  but  because  one 
peculated  or  perverted  this  bounty  to  iniquitous  purposes,  not  con- 
templated by  the  Legislature,  the  whole  was  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  school  directors — he  might  not  be  right  in  the  use  of 
terms,  but  they  would  know  what  he  meant — and  they  were  to 
visit  the  schools,  and  one  principle  which  they  were  to  carry  out  was 
to  exclude  sectarianism  utterly  and  entirely ;  and  in  examining  the 
reasons  of  the  Common  Council  for  refusing  to  accede  to  the  claim 
of  Catholics,  they  found  that  this  exclusion  of  sectarianism  was 
thought  the  great  charm  of  the  system,  but  he  should  show  them  that 
it  did  not  exclude  sectarianism,  and  that  its  directors  knew  it  did  not, 
and  that  they  knew  it  operated  injuriously  on  Catholics.  Under  this 
state  of  the  case  they  were  to  set  their  grievances  before  the  commu- 
nity— the  grievance  of  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  system  from  which  they  could  derive  no  benefit,  but  which  was 
perverted  as  an  instrument  to  destroy  their  religion  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  under  the  pretence  of  excluding  sectarianism.  But  now, 
to  convince  them  that  the  exclusion  of  sectarianism  was  impossible — 
did  not  those  directors  each  belong  to  some  sect  ?  Did  not  the  gen- 
tleipen  putting  the  books  into  the  hands  of  the  children  belong  to 
some  sect?  He  came  to  this  point  that  they  either  belonged  to  some 
sect  or  acted  on  the  principles  of  deism ;  and,  though  this  system 
had  now  no  name  under  a  religious  head,  it  was  either  deism  or  sec- 
tarianism. If  it  were  said  that  it  was  not  sectarianism,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  was  Christianity ;  for  if  they  excluded  all  sects,  they  ex- 
cluded all  Christianity.  Where  are  the  Christians  ?  Take  away  Ca- 
tholics, and  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  and  some 
others — and  they  were  all  sects — take  away  all  the  sects,  and  they 
had  no  more  Christianity  in  the  land.  Nor  could  they  exclude  secta- 
rianism ?  And  if  they  did,  what  remained  but  deism  ?  There  was 
no  alternative.  It  was  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  are  four.  And 
did  they  suppose  that  this  community  which  belonged  to  one  or  the 
other  sect  would  subscribe  to  a  system  which  in  its  essence  was  anti- 
Christian?     Exclude  sectarianism!   and  in  a  country,  too,  which 
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prides  itself  on  its  Christianity !    He  should  like  to  know,  then,  what 
sect  w^ould  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  system  ?  why,  the 
sect  that  excluded  sectarianism — the  "  Common  School  Sect,"  for  it 
ought  to  have  a  name.     [Laughter.]     Now  let  them  examine  for  a 
moment  the  school-books  used  under  this  system,  a  couple  of  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  they  had  here  a  reading  lesson  on  the 
^(Jharacter  of  Martin  Luther,''^     Now,  no  doubt  Martin  Luther  had  a 
character — [laughter] — ^but  people  draw  it  very  diiferently.    Here  it 
was  drawn  by  one  of  his  admirers — Catholics,  thanks  to  the  education 
H'hich  they  gave  him,  may  think  highly  of  his  talents,  but  they  have 
not  much  admiration  of  his  virtues — here  was  a  chapter  on  his  char- 
acter drawn  by  Dr.  Robertson,  a  Presbyterian  I     But  would  Catho- 
lics wishing  to  educate  their  children  put  Dr.  Robertson's  character 
of  him  into  their  hands  ?     Here  he  was  made  out  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived.     [Laughter.]     But  let  that  pass.     Next  they 
bad  a  chapter  on  the  ''^Execution  of  Cranmer^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,^'' 
^nd  was  that  by  a  Roman  Catholic  ?     Oh  no;  they  would  not  trust 
WL  lesson  by  a  Roman  Catholic  into  the  school ;  but  they  introduced 
^bis  chapter  written  by  Hume,  the  historian  whose  veracity  they  all 
oould  appreciate.     [Laiighter.]     Another  chapter  was  entitled  the 
^'Character  of  the  Great  Founder  of  Christianity,^''  What  a  name!  The 
Crreat  Founder  of  Christianity !   instead  of  saying  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.    And  who  is  this  from  ?    Dr.  Beattie,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  I 
3ut  did  they  want  their  children  to  be  taught  by  him?     The  next 
chapter  was  entitled  ^^The  Spirit  and  Laics  of  Christianity  svjyerior 
(o  those  of  any  other  religion.'*'^     And  this  was  a  lesson  for  children! 
And  who  was  this  from?     Dr.  Beattie  again.     Now  might  they 
not  as  well  seelect  lessons  for  children  from  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  who  gave  his  head  to 
the  block  rather  than  sacrifice  his  religion ;  or  from  those  glorious 
annals  of  patriotism  which  show  how  Catholic  bishops  and  barons 
wrung  from  a  king  that  charter  which  was  now  perverted  against 
them.    [Applause.]    But  Catholics  did  not  want  their  children  to  be 
educated  by  the  conductors  of  this  Common  School  System,  whose 
nitentions  might  possibly  be  good,  though  Catholics  believed  them 
to  be  mistaken,  at  least.     The  anxiety  betrayed  to  get  Catholics  to 
these  schools,  was  proof  in  itvself  that  there  was  something  in  the  sys- 
tem that  Catholics  could  not  agree  to.     Need  he  go  further  ?     If  it 
were  necessary  he  could  appeal  to  that  Church  and  to  others  for  proofs 
of  the  sacrifices  they  (the  Catholics)  had  made  for  the  preparation 
of  a  1  place  for  the  education  of  their  children  free  from  the  poisonous 
infection  of  those  Common  Schools.    What  induced  them  to^rovide 
some  shelter  like  this,  in  which  they  were  now  assembled  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  children,  but  that  they  deemed  it  a  blessing  to  give 
good  instruction  to  their  children  instead  of  that  poison  which  would 
pervert  their  minds  from  the  faith  which  they  reverenced,  and  which 
ihey  had  received  from  their  fathers  ? 

But  here  was  another  book  entitled,  ^^  Lessons  for  Schools,  taken 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Words  of  tlie  Text,  without  Note  or 
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Comment."  But  when  did  Catholics  allow  the  Scriptures  to  be  given 
to  children  that  they  might  be  learnt,  '^Without  Note  or  Comment,*' 
admitting  even  that  these  were  the  true  Scriptures?  and  he  asked  if 
this  was  not  a  direct  interference  with  the  religion  of  Catholics,  and 
if  so,  why  should  they  tolerate  it  if  they  had  th^  power  to  obtain  re- 
dress, or  even  to  appeal  against  it.  If  he  had  access  to  the  libraries 
of  these  Common  Schools  he  should  find  them  stuffed  full  of  books 
that  were  obnoxious  to  Catholics  and  to  their  feelings ;  but,  as  these 
books  were  now  being  called  in,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them, 
though  not  long  since  any  child  might  have  them  gratis,  and  he 
should  therefore  call  their  attention  to  a  quotation  from  a  recent 
publication  on  these  books  by  a  writer  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject : 

"  In  each  of  the  Public  Schools  there  is  established  a  library,  to  which  the  more 
advanced  scholars  have  access — and  what  do  we  find  there  ?  *  Martin  Luther '  and 
'  An  Irish  Heart/  The  latter  is  addreased  to  the  '  Irish  Protestant  Association'  of 
the  city  of  Boston." 

Not  to  Boston  alone,  but  to  its  essence  and  spirit — the 

"  *  Protestant  Association  *  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  is  a  libel  upon  the  Catholics, 
and  an  insolt  to  the  Irish.  From  the  preface  I  extract  the  following :  '  The  emi- 
gration from  Ireland  to  America,  of  annually  increasing  numbers,  extremely  needy, 
and  in  many  cases  drunken  and  depraved,  has  become  a  subject  for  grave  and  fear- 
ful reflection.  Should  this  influx  continue  for  a  few  years  more,  in  the  same  ratio 
of  increase  which  has  existed  for  a  few  years  past;  should  this  imposing  subject 
continue  to  be  thought  unworthy  of  legislative  provision,  and  should  the  materials 
of  this  oppressive  influx  continue  to  be  the  same,  instead  of  an  asylum  our  country 
might  be  appropriately  styled  the  common  sewer  of  Ireland.'  From  page  24  I 
copy  the  following  verbatim :  *  As  for  old  Phelim  Maghee,  he  was  of  no  particular 
religion.*  *' 

Well,  then  he  belonged  to  this  Common  School  System,  said 
the  Bishop.     [LaughterJ 

**  *  "When  Phelim  had  laid  up  a  good  stock  of  sins,  he  now  and  then  went  over  to 
Killarney,  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  got  relanf  by  confissing  them  out  o*  the  way, 
as  he  used  to  express  it,  and  sealed  his  soul  up  with  a  wafer,  and  returned  quite 
invigorated  for  the  perpetration  of  new  ofifences.' " 

There  is  a  lesson  for  your  children  in  a  school  system  which  pro- 
fesses the  exclusion  of  all  sectarianism  I 

Again,  on  page  120,  when  speaking  of  intemperance,  we  find  the 
following : 

"  *  It  is  more  probably,  however,  a  part  of  the  papal  system.'  ** 

Father  Mathew,  for  instance. 

"  *  For,  when  drunkenness  shall  haye  been  done  away,  and  with  it  that  just,  re- 
lative proportion  of  all  indolence,  ignorance,  crime,  misery,  and  superstition,  of 
which  it  is  the  putative  parent,  then,  truly,  a  much  smaller  portion  of  mankind 
may  bo  expected  to  follow  the  dark  lantern  of  the  Romish  religion.' " 

And  we  read  this  while  we  see  Father  Mathew  going  abroad,  and 
hundreds  of  Protestants  joining  Father  Mathew.  He  spoke  of  this 
88  one  of  the  books  of  learning  which  were  unfit  to  be  introduced 
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into  schools  from  which  all  sectarianism  was  professed  to  be  ex- 
oluded.     But  it  goes  on : 

*'*Tbat  religion  is  most  likely  to  find  ]>rofessor8  among  the  frivolous  and  the 
-pricked,  which  by  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  legerdemain  can  persuade  tlie  sinner 
tlitt  he  is  gluing  to  heaven  when  he  is  going  directly  to  lielL     By  a  refined  and 
complicated  system  of  Jesuitry  and  prelatical  juggling*" — 

That,  I  6U2)pose,  is  a  hint  for  me — 
"'the papal  see  has  obtained  its  present  eztensiyc  influence  through  tho  world.'" 

Now  he  would  leave  it  to  themselves  whether  that  system,  which 
professed  to  exclude  all  sectarianism,  and  yet  adopted  books  like 
thes^  would  stand  the  test  of  examination  before  an  enlightened 
community ;  he  wished  to  know  how  any  gentleman  could  stand  up 
before  the  Common  Council  and  say  that  in  it  there  was  no  secta- 
rianism ;  he  wanted  to  know  how  these  books  could  be  defended , 
and  he  wished  to  know  on  what  ground  any  gentleman  who  re- 
ported on  the  part  of  the  Common  Council  could  have  justified 
the  refusal  of  the  claims  of  Catholics,  with  such  truths  as  these 
before  him. 

But,  passing  from  this  state  of  the  case,  he  would  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  disadvantages  under  which  Catholics  labored  by  the 
operation  of  this  system.  And  first,  though  not  the  greatest,  yet 
what  in  a  country  like  this  must  be  deemed  unconstitutional,  was 
taxation  for  the  support  of  a. system  by  which  they  were  not  ben- 
efited. It  was  a  great  grievance  to  take  the  money  of  Catholics  for 
that  from  which  no  benefit  was  realized.  But  the  next  objection 
\^,  its  inequality.  They  found  a  system  supported  by  the  commu- 
nity in  general  which  gave  instruction  to  the  children  of  their 
neighbor,  who  knew  not  or  cared  not  how  it  operated  on  the  reli- 
gious training  of  his  child  ;  while  the  Catholic  who  did  care  for  the 
"iterests  of  his  child's  religious  principles  could  not,  for  that  reason, 
conscientiously  j)artake  of  its  advantages.  But  its  inequality  was 
foaled  by  its  injustice :  for  why  were  they  taxed  for  such  a  sys- 
tejp?  when  that  system  is  so  perverted  as  to  make  it  their  duty  to 
rehnquish  its  benefits,  rather  than  sacrifice  that  which  was  of  greater 
importance.  ITie  next  fact  was,  the  operation  of  this  system  on 
their  children  ;  and  he  asked  them  to  judge  for  themselves,  from  the 
specimens  they  have  had,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  on  their 
children.  But  this  was  not  all;  for  after  submitting  to  taxation  for 
this  system,  they  were  obliged  to  tax  themselves  anew,  as  well  as 
their  means  would  permit,  to  give  their  children  an  education  that 
would  not  compromise  their  religious  faith.  Now,  if  he  had  an  oppor- 
Jj^^ity  to  address  the  gentlemen  more  intimately  mixed  up  witli  the 
J;'Ommon  School  System,  he  would  desire  them  to  bring  their  bolter 
teeUngs  to  contemplate  the  scene  in  this  place  when  the  children  of 
^c  poor  came  there,  and  not  only  the  children  but  their  teachers, 
who  Mere  willing  to  sacrifice  health  and  life  that  they  might  imj^art 
"^struction  to  their  minds ;  he  would  bring  them  here  and  ask  them 
^  look  upon  the  spectacle ;  he  would  ask  them,  also,  if  it  were  just 
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that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  an  education  which 
the  money  of  their  parents  contributed  to  provide ;  he  would  ask 
them  if  it  were  just  that  these  children  should  come  here  with  bare 
feet,  during  inclement  weather — and  why  bare  feet?  because  tho 
money  had  been  expended  in  books,  which  should  have  purchased 
them  shoes.  The  Legislature  did  not  intend  that  they  should  be 
thus  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this  system ;  nor  yet  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  emigrant  should  not  participate  in  it,  for  they 
are  poor,  and  for  the  poor  in  an  especial  manner  was  it  intended, 
that  they  might  become  good  citizens.  They,  then,  were  the  victims 
of  a  system  which  was  so  perverted  that  they  could  not,  without 
sacrificing  their  consciences,  send  their  children  to  participate  in  its 
benefits,  for  which  they  had,  in  common  with  other  citizens,  sub- 
scribed the  funds. 

Now,  with  this  outline  of  the  case,  which  he  should  be  glad  to 
see  in  print  and  sent  abroad  to  justify  their  course,  he  came  to  the 
remedy ;  for  he  did  not  suppose  they  would  present  themselves  to 
the  constituted  authorities  and  demand  this  money,  unless  they  could 
show  it  was  right.  They  did  not  ask  a  favor ;  but,  according  to 
sound  judgment,  2^  public  right^  to  which  they  were  entitled.  J^or 
was  it  expedient  that  those  in  power  should  grant  that  which  the 
Catholics  demanded,  until  they  had  shown  them  some  good  and 
sound  reason,  and  its  justice  and  propriety  ;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
glad  that  their  grievances  were  laid  before  the  whole  land  and  were 
not  confined  to  that  room.  They  must  seize  the  public  attention, 
and  if  their  just  claim  was  still  denied,  then  let  it  be  branded  on  the 
flag  of  America  that  Catholics  were  denied  and  deprived  of  equal 
rights.  [Applause.]  It  appeared,  from  the  history  of  their  pro- 
ceedings before  his  arrival,  that  difficulties  had  been  thrown  in  tlieir 
way  most  inexpediently,  most  injudiciously,  and  he  might  use  a 
harsher  expression  still  in  respect  to  the  sentiments  put  forth  in 
relation  to  their  agitation  against  the  abominable  system  which  ex- 
cludes all  Christianity,  but  does  no  good.  That  anybody  calling 
himself  a  Catholic  could  have  used  such  language  was  indeed  sur- 
prising ;  and  they  could  only  suppose  that  such  an  individual  did 
not  know  his  religion  or  what  this  Common  School  System  was. 
But  let  that  pass.  There  had  been  another  difticulty— rthat  those  to 
whom  the  law  entrusted  the  disposition  of  this  money  were  not  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  originally  recommended.  It  might  happen, 
m  some  cases,  that  those  not  in  power  should  be  ready  to  recom- 
mend a  measure  with  the  hope  that  they  might  embarrass  others. 
Now,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  reflecting  men  would  not  regret  a 
benefit  because  those  recommended  it  who  were  not  usually  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking.  It  reminded  him  of  a  man  who  should  bo 
without  his  breakfast  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  is  then  recom- 
mended by  his  enemy  to  take  it ;  but,  says  another,  "  You  know  I 
have  ever  been  your  friend,  while  he  has  been  your  enemy,  and  I 
recommend  you  to  wait."  After  listening  to  both  advisers,  the  man 
says :  "  In  the  first  place,  have  I  the  right  to  my  breakfast  ?    If  so. 
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it  is  no  matter  who  recommends  it.  It  is  not  because  this  man  or 
that  man  recommends  it,  but  because  I  have  the  right  to  it,  that  I 
-will  take  it.  In  addition,  it  is  near  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  feel  hun- 
gry ;  and  no  doubt,  after  taking  it,  I  shall  feel  better.  Indepen- 
dently, then,  of  your  advice — and  you  both  wish  me  well — I  have 
reasons  of  my  own  for  eating  my  breakfast,  with  which  I  hope  you 
Tvill  be  satisfied."  And  so  it  was  on  this  Common  School  Question. 
It  was  very  silly  to  bring  such  reasons  here  as  had  been  stated,  and 
lie  hoj>ed  they  were  now  excluded. 

lie  feared  he  was  taxing  their  patience  and  employing  the  time 
t.liat  would  be  more  usefully  employed  by  others,  and  therefore  he 
-would  conclude  with  the  remark,  that  they  must  bear  in  mind  they 
^vere  not  to  accomplish  this  work  in  a  day.    They  would  have  to 
speak  to  those  by  whom  they  expected  justice  to  be  done  them ; 
TOey  would  have  to  diffuse  light,  for  there  were  in  the  country 
j)ublic  men  of  high  honor  and  good  feeling  of  all  parties — men  who 
x-eally  wished  to  be  just ;  and  if  others  were  mere  trading  politi- 
c^ians,  he  hoped  they  would  be  mindful  of  that  old  adage,  which 
'^-as  as  true  here  as  elsewhere,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;"  and 
5f  they  wanted  to  be  successful  politicians,  their  course  was  to  be 
Jion4!st  politician^.    He  was  aware  that  even  where  politiciaris  were 
not  lionest,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  their  policy  was  to  appear  so ; 
l)ut  there  were  men  independent  of  this  class  that  were  men  of  gen- 
erous minds  and  pure  motives,  who  sympathized  with  the  people 
and  were  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  who  would 
grant  the  justice  to  which  Catholics  were  entitled,  and  drive  out 
from  this  system  that  sectarianism  which  its  professed  friends  say 
does  not  exist  in  it.     In  order,  then,  to  proceed  in  the  way  which 
cases  of  the  kind  require,  he  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas^  The  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
did  provide,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  State^without  injury  or  detriment  to  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  vested  in  their  parents  or  guardians  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  the  land  :  And,  whereas^  Catholics  contribute  and  have 
always  contributed  their  proportion  to  the  funds  from  which  that 
system  is  supported  :  And,  whereas^  the  administration  of  that  system, 
as  now  conducted,  is  such  that  the  parents  or  guardians  of  Catholic 
children  cannot  allow  them  to  frequent  such  schools  without  doing 
violence  to  those  rights  of  conscience  which  the  Constitution  secures 
equal  and  inviolable  to  nil  citizens,  viz. :  They  cannot  allow  their 
children  to  be  brought  up  under  a  system  which  proposes  to  shut 
the  door  against  Christianity,  under  the  pretext  of  excluding  secta- 
riimism,  and  which  yet  has  not  the  merit  of  being  true  to  its  bad 
promise:  And,  whereas^  Catholics  who  are  the  least  wealthy  and 
most  in  need  of  the  education  intended  by  the  bounty  of  the  State, 
are  thus  cut  off  from  the  benefit  of  funds  to  which  they  are  obliged 
to  contribute,  and  constrained  either  to  contribute  new  funds  for 
the  purposes  of  education  among  themselves,  or  else  to  see  their 
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children  brought  up  under  a  system  of  free-thinking  and  practical 
irreligion,  or  else  see  them  left  to  that  ignorance  which  they  dread, 
and  which  it  was  the  benevolent  and  wise  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  remove.     Therefore, 

1.  Resolved^  That  the  operation  of  the  Common  School  System,  as 
the  same  is  now  administered,  is  a  violation  of  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights. 

2.  Eefolved^  That  we  should  not  be  worthy  of  our  proud  distinc- 
tion as  Americans  and  American  citizens,  if  we  did  not  resist  snth 
invasion  by  every  lawful  means  in  our  power. 

3.  Resolved^  That  in  seeking  the  redress  of  our  grievances,  we 
have  confidence  in  our  rulers,  more  especially  as  by  granting  that 
redress  they  will  but  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
which  secures  equal  civil  and  religious  rights  to  all. 

4.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  eight  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  report  an  address  to  the  Catholic  community  and  the  public  at 
large,  on  the  injustice  which  is  done  to  the  Catholics,  in  their  civil 
and  religious  rights  by  the  present  operation  of  the  Common  School 
System. 

5.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  report  on  the  public  moneys  which  have  been  (ycpended  by  the 
bounty  of  this  State  for  education,  both  in  Colleges  and  in  Common 
Schools,  to  which  Catholics  have  contributed  their  proportion  of 
taxes  like  other  citizens,  but  from  which  they  have  never  received 
any  benefit. 

The  resolutions  having  been  unanimously  adopted  collectively, 
the  committees  designated  in  the  resolutions  were  then  appointed 
by  the  chairman,  as  follows :  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  James  W. 
McKeon,  Thomas  O'Connor,  Dr.  Sweeney,  James  W.  White,  James 
Kelley,  Gregory  Dillon,  B.  O'Connor,  John  McLoughlin :  C.  F. 
Grim,  James  W.  McKeon. 


ADDRESS 

OF  THE  CATHOLICS  TO  THEIR  FELLOW  CITIZENS  OF  THE 

CITY  AND  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 


Speech  of  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  New  Y'ork  was  held  in 
the  basement  of  St.  James'  Church,  James  street,  on  ^londay, 
August  10,  1840,  on  the  subject  of  Common  School  Education,  and 
the  claim  of  tlie  Catholics  to  a  portion  of  the  Common  School  Fund. 
The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended.  Thomas  O'Connor, 
Esq.,  was  again  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  pre- 
vious meetings  were  also  re-elected. 


.  sen 
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The  Rigbt  Tteverend  Bishop  Ilup^hes,  having  entered  the  room 
nccoinpanied  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  clergy,  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  plaudits.  He  then,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  last  meeting  to  prei)are  an  address  to  the  jmblic 
on  the  subject  which  those  meetings  were  convened  to  discuss,  came 
forward  and  said,  the  object  they  had  in  view,  in  drafting  and 
adopting  a  report,  was  that  the  j)ublic  at  large  might  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  their  pretensions,  and  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained,  in  order  that  if  there  were  in  the  public  a  sympa- 
thetic response  to  their  cry  for  justice,  it  might  come  forth.  For 
himself  he  had  but  little  doubt  of  the  issue,  for  he  had  great  con- 
iidence  in  the  public  justice.  And  whatever  might  be  the  conduct 
of  the  editors  of  the  daily  journals,  and  of  others  who  were  but  ob- 
scurely informed,  or  who  .but  darkly  understood  the  nature  of  their 
position,  he  still  hoped  that  when  they  comprehended  thoroughly 
the  ground  on  w^hich  Catholics  stood,  they  would  not  persevere  in 
.the  course  of  which  their  venerable  chairman  so  justly  complained, 
pplause.]     With  the  permission  of  the  meeting,  he  w^ould  then 

Wd  the  draft  of  the  report  which  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
em.    The  Right  Reverend  Prelate  then  read  the  following  address, 

„--'ch  was  received  with  responsive  cheers  throughout : 

ADDRESS 

Of  the  Roman  Catholics^  to  their  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  City  and  State 

of  New  York. 

Fellow  Citizens: 

We,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  City  of  New  York,  feeling  that 
both  our  civil  and  religious  rights  are  abridged  and  injuriously 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  Connnon  School  System,  and  by 
the  construction  which  the  Common  Council  have  lately  put  on  the 
laws  authorizing  that  system,  beg  leave  to  state  our  grievances,  with 
the  deepest  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  American  character; 
that  if  our  complaints  are  well  founded,  you  will  assist  us  in  obtain- 
ing the  redress  to  which  we  are  entitled — if  they  are  not  well 
founded,  we  are  ready  to  Jibandon  them. 

We  are  Americans  and  American  citizens.  If  some  of  us  are 
foreigners,  it  is  only  by  the  ac.cident  of  birth.  As  citizens,  our  am- 
bition is  to  be  Americans — and  if  we  cannot  be  so  by  birth,  we  are 
so  by  choice  and  preference,  which  we  deem  an  equal  evidence  of 
our  affection  and  attachment  to  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
country.  But  our  children,  tor  whose  rights  as  well  as  our  own  we 
contend  in  this  matter,  are  Americans  by  nativity.  So  that  we  are 
either,  like  yourselves,  natives  of  the  soil,  or,  like  your  fathers  from 
the  Eastern  world,  have  become  Americans  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Constitution,  by  the  birthright  of  selection  and  preference. 

We  hold,  therefore,  the  same  idea  of  our  rights  that  you  hold  of 
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yours.  We  wish  not  to  diminish  yours,  but  only  to  secure  and 
enjoy  our  own.  Neither  have  we  the  slightest  suspicion  that  you 
would  wish  us  to  be  deprived  of  any  privilege,  which  you  claim  for 
yourselves.  If  then  we  have  suffered  by  the  operation  of  the 
Common  School  System  in  the  City  of  New  York,  it  is  to  be  im- 
puted rather  to  our  own  supineness,  than  to  any  wish  on  your  part 
that  we  should  be  aggrieved. 

The  intention  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  appropriatmg 
public  funds  for  the  purposes  of  popular  schools,  must  have  been 
(whatever  construction  the  lawyers  of  the  Common  Council  put  upon 
it)  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  among  the  people,  without 
encroachment  on  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  citizens.  It 
was,  il  must  have  been,  to  have  implanted  m  the  minds  of  youth, 
principles  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  which  would  secure  to  the  State 
a  future  population  of  enlightened  and  virtuous,  im:tead  of  ignorant 
and  vicious  members. 

This  was  certainly  their  general  intention,  and  no  other  would 
have  justified  their  bountiful  appropriation  of  the  public  funds.  But 
in  carrying  out  the  measure,  this  patriotic  and  wise  intention  has 
been  lost  sight  of;  and  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at  least,  under  the 
late  arbitrary  determination  of  the  present  Common  Council,  such 
intention  of  the  legislature  is  not  only  disregarded,  .but  the  high 
public  ends  to  which  it  was  directed,  are  manifestly  being  defeated. 
Here  knowledge,  according  to  the  late  decision,  mere  secular  knowl- 
edge, is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  education,  in  the  sense  of  the 
legislatur'e  of  New  York.  And  if  you  should  allow  the  smallest  ray 
of  religion  to  enter  the  school-room ;  if  you  should  teach  the  chil- 
dren that  there  is  an  eye  that  sees  every  wicked  thought,  that  there 
is  a  God,  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishment  beyond  this  life ;  then, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Common  Council,  you  forfeit  all 
claim  to  the  bounty  of  the  State,  although  your  scholars  should  have 
become  as  learned  as  Newton,  or  wise  as  Socrates.  Is  then,  we 
would  ask  you,  fellow  citizens,  a  practical  rejection  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  all  its  forms,  and  without  the  substitution  of  any  other, 
the  basis  on  which  you  would  form  the  principles  and  character  of 
the  future  citizens  of  this  great  Commonw<jalth  ?  Are  the  meek 
lessons  of  religion  and  virtue,  which  pass  from  the  mother's  lips  into 
the  heart  of  her  child,  to  be  chilled  and  frozen  by  icy  contact  with 
a  system  of  education  thus  interpreted  ? 

Is  enlightened  villainy  so  precious  in  the  public  eye,  that  science 
is  to  be  cultivated  whilst  virtue  is  neglected,  and  religion,  its  only 
adequate  groundwork,  is  formally  and  authoritatively  proscribed? 
Is  it  your  wish  that  vice  should  thus  be  elevated  from  its  low  and 
naturjil  companionship  with  ignorance,  and  be  married  to  knowledge 
imparted  at  the  pubhc  expense  ? 

We  do  not  say  that  even  the  Common  Council  profess  to  require 
that  the  Christian  religion  should  be  excluded  from  the  Common 
Schools.  They  only  contend  that  the  inculcation  of  each  or  any  of 
its  doctrines  would  be  sectarianism,  and  thus  lest  sectarianism 
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should  be  admitted  Chiistianity  is  substantially  excluded.  Chris- 
tianity in  this  country  is  made  up  of  the  different  creeds  of  the  vari- 
ous denominations,  and  since  all  these  creeds  are  proscribed,  the 
Christian  religion  necessarily  is  banished  from  the  hall  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  objections  which  vre  have  thus  far  stated,  fellow  citizens, 
ought  to  appear  to  you,  in  our  opinion,  as  strong  to  you  as  they  do 
to  us.  For  though  we  may  differ  in  our  definition  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  still  we  all  generally  profess  to  believe,  to  revere  it,  as  the 
foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  of  social  happiness.  Now  we  know 
of  no  fixed  principle  of  infidelity,  exce])t  in  the  negation  of  the 
Christian  religion  ?  The  adherents  of  this  principle  may  differ  in 
other  points  of  skepticism,  but  in  rejecting  Christianity  they  are 
united.  Their  confession  of  faith  is  a  lielief  in  the  negative  of  Chris- 
tianity— but  they  reject  it  in  toto — whilst  the  Common  School  rejects 
it  only  in  all  its  several  parts,  under  the  name  of  Sectarianism. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Public  School  System  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  sectarianism  of  infi- 
delity, and  opposed  only  to  that  of  positive  Christianity.  And  is  it 
your  wish,  fellow  citizens,  is  it  your  wish  more  than  ours,  that  infi- 
delity should  have  a  predominancy  and  advantages,  in  the  public 
schools,  which  are  denied  to  Christianity  ?  Is  it  your  wish  that  your 
children  should  be  brought  up  under  a  system  of  education  so 
called,  which  shall  detach  them  from  the  Christian  belief  which  you 
profess,  whatever  it  may  be — and  prepare  them  for  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Fanny  Wrightism,  or  any  other  scheme  of  infidelity 
which  may  come  in  their  way  ?  Are  you  willing  that  your  chil- 
dren, educated  at  your  expense,  sh^ll  be  educated  on  a  principle 
antagonint  to  the  Christian  religion  ?  that  you  shall  have  the  toil  and 
labor  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  sowing  the  seed,  hi  order  that 
infidelity  may  reap  the  harvest. 

With  us  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  conscientious  persons  of  all 
Christian  denominations  have  not  been  struck  with  this  bad  feature 
of  the  system  as  understood  by  the  Common  Council.  A  new  sec- 
tarianism antagonist  to  all  Christian  sects  has  been  generated  in,  not 
the  common  schools,  as  the  State  originally  understood  the  term,  but 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society ;  this  new  secta- 
rianism is  adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City,  and  is  sup- 
ported, to  the  exclvsion  of  all  others^  at  the  public  expense.  Have 
the  conscientious  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Lutherans, 
and  others,  no  scruples  of  conscience  at  seeing  their  children,  and 
the  children  of  their  poor  brought  up  under  this  new  f?ectarianism  ? 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but  for  ourselves  we  carr  speak.  And  we  can- 
not be  parties  to  such  a  system,  except  by  legal  compulsion  and 
against  conscience. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  "We  do  not  deny  to  infidels  for  unbelief 
any  rights  to  which  any  other  citizen  is  entitled. 

But  we  hold  that  the  Common  School  System  as  it  has  been  lately 
interpreted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City,  necessarily  trans* 
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fcTS  to  the  interest  of  inSdel  .sectarianism,  the  advantages  wliicli  are 
dcniVl  to  Christian  sectarian iiini  of  every  kind.  Again,  let  us  not 
he  nii>understood.  We  are  oppo^el  to  the  admission  of  sectarian- 
ism of  any  and  of  every  kind,  whether  Christian  or  anti-Christian 
in  the  schools  that  are  >upported  by  the  State. 

But  we  hold  also  that,  as  far  as  the  Commonwealth  is  concerned 
in  the  character  of  her  future  citizens,  even  the  least  perfect  religion 
of  Christian  sectarianism  would  be  better  than  no  relii^'ion  at  all. 
And  we  hold  that  of  all  ba<l  luses  to  which  the  public  money  can  be 
perverted,  among  the  worst  would  be  the  expending  of  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bounty  to  education,  for  the  spread  and  propogatlon  of 
sectarian  infidelity.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  either  the 
Legislature,  Common  Council  or  School  Commissioners,  ever  intend- 
ed such  perversion.  We  hold,  nevertheless,  that  the  consequence 
which  we  have  pointed  out 'and  the  apprehension  of  which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  these  schools,  is  necessary  and  inevitable. 

The  education  which  each  denomination  might  under  proper  re- 
straints and  viligance  give  to  its  own  poor^  has  passed  and  become  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  "The  Public  School  Society  of  Xew 
York."  That  corporation  is  in  high  and  almost  exclusive  standing 
with  the  Common  Council. 

Now,  the  education  which  is  imparted  on  the  principles  of  the 
schools  of  that  society,  is,  in  our  decided  opinion,  calculated  from 
its  defectiveness  to  disappoint  the  benevolent  hope  of  legislative 
bounty,  and  to  make  bad  and  dangerous  citizens.  We  all  know  that 
the  belief  of  another  world  is  ultimately  at  the  base  of  all  that  is 
just  and  sacred  in  this.  The  love  of  God — the  hope  of  future  re- 
wards— the  dread  of  future  punishment — one  or  all  of  these  consti- 
tute and  must  be  the  foundation  of  conscience  in  the  breast  of  every 
man. 

When  neither  of  them  exists,  conscience  is  but  an  idle  word,  lle- 
ligion  is  but  the  development  of  these  important  truths,  governing 
man  by  their  internal  influence  on  his  passions  and  affections,  regu- 
lating the  order  of  his  duties,  to  God,  to  his  country,  to  his  neigh- 
bor and  himself.  If  they  have  their  full  force  he  will  be  a  man  of 
justice,  probity  and  truth.  And  in  proportion  as  such  men  are  nu- 
merous in  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  State 
enjoy  security  and  happiness  from  within — honor  and  high  estima- 
tion from  without. 

Now  holding  these  truths  as  indisputable,  we  ask  you,  fellow  citi- 
zens, to  say  whether  this,  not  common,  but  Public  School  System, 
as  it  is  now  administered,  under  the  intcri)retation  of  the  Common 
Council,  is  calculated  to  raise  up  for  your  successors,  in  the  State, 
men  of  this  description  ;  or  ratlier,  whether  it  does  not  promise  you 
men  of  a  different  and  diametrically  opposite  character  ?  The 
Common  Council  makes  it  a  condition,  an  essential  one  of  those 
schools,  that  religion  shall  not  "  be  taught,  for  this  would  be  sectari- 
anism."   And  thus  the  intellect  is  cultivated,  if  you  please,  but  the 
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heart  and  moral  character  are  left  to  their  natural  depravity  and 
wildness.  This  is  not  education;  and  above  all,  this  is  not  the  edu- 
cation calculated  to  make  good  citizens. 

Education  cultivates  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  the  will, 
as  well  as  the  understandinij  and  nieniorv. 

The  Public  School  System  not  only  does  not  cultivate  the  will 
(for  this  can  hardly  be  done  without  the  aid  of  religion),  but  it  al- 
most emancipates  the  will,  even  in  the  tender  age  of  childhood,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  religion  itself.  We  have  found  in  the 
hands  of  our  children  lessons  setting  forth,  in  substance,  that,  after 
all,  humane  feelings  and  actions  are  about  the  best  religion. 

In  these  schools,  you  give  them  knowledge,  without  the  moderat- 
ing principle  which  will  direct  its  use,  or  prevent  its  being  applied 
to  the  worst  of  purposes.  What  j)rinciple  do  you  inculcate  that 
will  check  the  lie  that  is  rising  to  their  lips,  or  cause  confusion  on 
their  brow  when  they  have  uttered  it  ?  None.  Religion  could  ac- 
complish this — but  religion  is  excluded.  If  you  tell  them  there  is  a 
God  who  will  punish  them,  the  Athiest  father  who  thinks  himself 
an  honest  man  without  God,  and  who  thinks  his  own  oj)inions  good 
enough  for  his  child,  will  appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  show  that  you  violate  the  condition  of  the  grant  in 
favor  of  common  schools,  by  S2)eaking  of  God  or  anything  sectarian. 
What  principles  of  self  restraint  are  inculcated  in  this  spurious 
system  of  education,  which  leaves  the  will  of  the  pupil  to  riot  in 
the  iierceness  of  unrestrained  lusts  ?  "  Train  up  a  child  hi  the  way 
in  which  he  should  walk,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,"  is  the  maxim  of  one  who  judged  of  human  nature  with  more 
than  human  penetration.  But  tho  Common  Council  has  reversed  it, 
and  decided  that  the  child  will  train  up  itself,  j)rovided  you  give  it 
knowled^je  without  religion. 

Thus  far,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  stated  our  objections  to  tho 
present  system  of  common  school  education,  not  as  they  affect  us 
more  than  any  other  denomination  of  Christians. 

We  have  stated  them  in  view  of  the  bearing  m  hich  that  system  is 
likely  to  have  on  interests  in  which  you  are  concerned  as  much  as, 
or  more,  than  ourselves,  viz.:  religion,  morals,  individual  and  social 
hapi)iness,  and  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

We  believe  it  was  the  w*arning  voice  of  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton, among  the  last  solemn  words  of  the  patriot,  breathed  into  the 
ear  of  his  beloved  country,  to  beware  of  the  man  who  would  inculcate 
morality  without  religion. 

We  now  come  to  the  statement  of  grievances  which  affect  us  in 
our  civil  and  religious  rights  as  Roman  Catholics. 

Under  the  guarantee  of  liberty  of  conscience,  we  profess  the  re- 
ligion w^hich  we  believe  to  be  true  and  pleasing  to  God. 

We  inherit  it,  many  of  us,  from  our  persecuted  fathers,  for  we  are 
the  sons  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom. 

Our  conscience  obliges  us  to  transmit  it  to  our  children. 

A  brief  experience  of  the  Public  School  System  hi  the  city  of  New 
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York  convinced  us  that  we  could  not  discharge  our  conscu?ntiou8 
duty  to  our  offspring,  if  we  allowed  them  to  be  brought  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  irreh'gious  principles  on  which  those  schools  are 
conducted,  and  to  some  of  which  we  have  already  alluded.  But 
besides  these,  there  were  other  grounds  of  distrust  and  danger 
which  soon  forced  on  us  the  conclusion  that  the  benefits  of  public 
education  were  not  for  us.  Besides  the  introduction  of  the  Holj 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  with  the  prevailing  theory  that 
from  these  even  children  are  to  get  their  notions  of  religion,  contrary 
to  our  principles,  there  were  in  the  class  books  of  th^se  schools  false 
(as  we  believe)  historical  statements  respecting  the  men  and  things 
of  past  times  calculated  to  fill  the  minds  of  our  children  with  errors 
of  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  to  excite  in  them  prejudice  against  the 
religion  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  These  passages  were  not 
considered  as  sectarian,  inavsmuch  as  they  had  been  selected  as  mere 
reading  lessons,  and  were  not  in  favor  of  any  particular  sect,  but 
merely  against  the  Catholics.  We  feel  it  is  unjust  that  such  pas- 
sages should  be  taught  at  all  in  schools,  to  the  support  of  which  we 
are  contributors  as  well  as  others  But  that  such  books  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  own  children,  and  that  in  part  at  our  own 
expense,  was  in  our  opinion  unjust,  unnatural,  and  at  all  events  to 
us  intolerable.  Accordingly,  through  very  great  additional  sacri- 
fices, we  have  been  obliged  to  provide  schools,  under  our  churches 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  to  educate  our  children  as  our  conscientious 
duty  required.  This  we  have  done  to  the  number  of  some  thousands 
for  several  years  past,  during  all  of  which  time  we  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  taxes ;  and  we  feel  it  unjust  and  oppressive  that  whilst  we 
educate  our  children,  as  well  we  contend  as  they  would  be  at  the 
public  schools,  we  are  denied  our  portion  of  the  school  fund,  simply 
because  we  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  train  them  up  in  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion.  This  we  feel  to  be  unjust  and  unequal.  For 
we  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  as  other  citizens.  We 
arc  supposed  to  be  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
thousand  in  the  State. 

And  although  most  of  us  are  poor,  still  the  poorest  man  amongst 
us  is  obliged  to  pay  taxes,  from  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in  the  rent 
of  his  room  or  little  tenement.  Is  it  not  then  hard  and  unjust  that 
such  a  man  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  education  for  his  child  with- 
out sacrificing  the  rights  of  his  religion  and  conscience  ?  He  sends 
his  child  to  a  school  under  the  protection  of  his  Church,  in  which 
these  rights  will  be  secure.  But  he  has  to  support  this  school  also. 
In  Ireland  he  was  compelled  to  support  a  church  hostile  to  his  re- 
ligion, and  here  he  is  compelled  to  support  schools  in  which  his 
religion  fares  but  little  better,  and  to  support  his  own  school  be- 
sides. 

Is  this  state  of  things,  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  Americans, 
is  this  state  of  things  worthy  ot'r/ou,  worthy  of  our  country,  worthy 
of  our  just  and  glorious  constitution?  Put  yourself  in  the  poor 
man's  place,  and  say  whether  you  would  not  despise  him  if  he  did 
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not  labor  by  every  lawful  means  to  emancipate  himself  from  tins 
bondage.  lie  has  to  pay  double  taxation  for  the  education  of  his 
'child,  one  to  the  misinterpreted  law  of  the  land,  and  another  to  his 
consciepce.  He  sees  his  child  goinor  to  school  with  perhaps  only  the 
fragment  of  a  worn-out  book,  thinly  clad,  and  its  bare  feet  ou  tlie 
frozen  pavement ;  whereas,  if  he  had  his  rights  he  could  improve 
the  clothing,  he  could  get  better  books,  and  have  his  child  better 
taught  than  it  is  possible  in  actual  circumstances. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  some  statements  of  our  motives, 
which  have  been  put  forth  against  us. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  we  seek  our  share  of  the  school  funds 
for  the  support  and  advance  of  our  religion. 

We  beg  to  assure  you  with  respect  that  we  would  scorn  to  sup- 
port  or  advance  our  religion  at  any  other  than  our  own  expense. 
But  we  are  unwilling  to  pay  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our 
religion  in  the  minds  of  our  children.  This  points  out  the  sole 
difference  between  what  we  seek  and  what  some  narrow-minded  or 
misinformed  journals  have  accused  us  of  seeking. 

If  the  public  schools  could  have  been  constituted  on  a  principle 
which  would  have  secured  a  perfect  neutrality  of  influence  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  then  we  should  have  no  reason  to  complain.     But 
this  has  not  been  done,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  impos- 
sible.    The  cold  indifference  with  which  it  is  required  that  all  relig-""^ 
ion  shall  be  treated  in  those  schools — the  Scriptures  without  note  or 
comment — the  selection  of  passages,  as  reading  lessons,  from  Prot- 
estants and  prejudiced  authors,  on  points  in  which  our  creed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  involved — the  comments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the 
Commissioners  cannot  be  cognizant  —  the  school  libraries,  stuffed 
'^^ith  sectarian  works  against  us — form  against  our  religion  a  combi- 
iiation  of  influences  prejudicial  to  our  religion,  and  to  whose  action 
it  would  be  criminal  m  us  to  expose  our  children  at  such  an  age. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  public  schools,  and  the  unjust  and  unequal  grievances  of 
Which  we  complain. 

You  can  judge  of  our  rights  by  your  own.  You  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  our  religion ;  many  of  you  have,  no  doubt,  strong 
prejudices  against  it,  which  we  are  fain  to  ascribe  precisely  to  the 
circumstance  of  your  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  know  it. 

But  notwithstanding  your  prejudices,  and  your  disapproval  of  our 
£iitb,  we  have  confidence  in  your  high  principles  of  justice,  under 
the  sxmction  of  our  common  constitution,  which  secures  equal  re- 
ligious and  civil  rights  to  all.     Put  yourselves  in  our  situation,  and 
say  whether  it  is  just,  or  equal,  or  constitutional,  that  whereas  we 
are  contributors  to  the  public  fund,  we  shall  be  excluded  from  our 
share  of  benefit  in  their  expenditure,  unless  we  submit  to  the  arbi- 
trary and  irreligious  conditions  of  the  Common  Council,  and  thereby 
violate  our  rights  of  conscience  ? 

Our  religion  is  dear  to  us ;  for  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  it  is 
counected  with  the  history  of  our  fathers'  sufferings,  and  our  own. 
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Education  is  dear  to  us,  for  the  tyrants  who  wished  to  enslave  our 
ancestors  and  us,  made  it  felony  for  the  schoolmaster  to  come  among 
us,  unless  he  were  the  avowed  enemy  of  our  creed. 

We  seek  for  nothing  but  what  we  conceive  to  be  our  rights,  and 
which  can  be  granted  without  violating  or  abridging  the  principles 
of  any  other  denomination  or  individual  breathing.  They  may  be 
refused  as  they  have  been.  If  they  should,  neither  shall  we  yet  suf- 
fer our  children  to  receive  the  anti-religious  education  of  the  public 
schools,  nor  shall  we  kiss  the  hand  that  fixes  a  blot  on  the  Constitu- 
tion by  oppressively  denying  our  just  claims. 

What  do  we  contend  for?  Simply  that  our  children  shall  be 
educated  apart  from  these  influences.     We  contend  for  liberty 
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laws  of  nature,  of  religion,  and  the  very  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, secure  to  parents  the  right  of  superintending  the  education  of 
their  own  children. 

Tliis  right  we  contend  for,  but  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
exercise  it  under  the  unjust  disadvantages  of  double  taxation.  If 
the  State,  considering  our  children  as  its  own,  grants  money  for  their 
education,  are  we  not  entitled  to  our  portion  of  it,  when  we  perform 
the  services  which  are  required. 

It  appears  not,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Common  Council, 
unless  we  send  our  children  to  schools  in  which  our  religious  rights 
are  to  be  violated,  and  our  offspring  qualified  to^  pass  over  to  the 
thickening  I'anks  of  infidelity.  This  shall  not  be  ;  much  as  we  dread 
ignorance,  we  dread  this  much  more. 

If  justice  were  done  us,  we  could  increase  the  number  of  our 
teachers  to  a  proportion  corresponding  with  the  number  of  children. 
We  could  improve  our  means  of  teaching;  we  could  bring  our 
children  out  of  the  damp  basements  of  our  Churches  into  the  pure 
air  of  better  localities.  In  a  word,  give  us  our  just  proportion  of 
the  Common  School  Fund,  and  if  we  do  not  give  as  good  an  educa- 
tion, apart  from  religious  instruction^  as  is  given  in  the  public  schools, 
to  one  third  a  larger  number  of  children  for  the  same  money,  we  are 
.willing  to  renounce  our  just  claim.  Let  the  proper  authorities  ap- 
point any  test  of  improvement  that  shall  be  general,  and  we  shaJl 
abide  by  it.  Neither  do  we  desire  that  any  children  shall  attend 
our  schools,  except  those  of  our  own  cortimunion ;  although  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  they  shall  be  open  to  all. 

In  a  country  like  this  it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  protect  the  guar- 
anteed rights  of  each.  Should  the  professors  of  some  weak  or  un- 
popular religion  be  oppressed  to-day,' the  experiment  may  be  repeated 
to-morrow  on  some  other.  Every  successful  attempt  in  that  way 
will  embolden  the  spirit  of  encroachment,  and  diminish  the  ])ower 
of  resistance ;  and  in  such  an  event  the  monopolizers  of  education, 
after  having  discharged  the  oflice  of  public  tutor,  may  find  it  con- 
vonient  1o  assume  that  of  public  preacher.  The  transition  will  not 
be  found  difficult  or  unnatural  from  the  idea  of  a  common  school,  to 
that  of  a  common  religion,  from  which,  of  course,  in  order  to  make 
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it  popular,  all  Christian  sectarifinism  will  be  carefully  excluded. 
R-e-sist  the  beginnings,  is  a  wise  maxim  in  the  preservation  of  rights. 

Should  the  American  people  ever  stand  by  and  tolerate  the  open 
ancl  authoritative  violation  of  their  Magna  Charta^  then  the  Republic 
i^^iU  have  seen  the  end  of  its  days  of  glory. 

The  friends  of  liberty  througliout  the  civilized  world  will  fold  their 
hs&nds  in  grief  and  dcvspair.  The  tyrants  of  the  earth  will  point  to 
tlie  flag  which  your  fathers  planted,  and  cry,  Ila !  ha !  Tlie  nations 
from  afar  will  gaze  upon  it,  and  behold  with  astonishment  its  bright 
Btstrs  faded  and  its  stripes  turned  into  scorpions. 

^fter  reading  the  address,  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  said,  as  he  had 
ha.d  some  connection  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  address,  it  might 
be    proper  that  he  should  mention  some  of  the  circumstances  au- 
tliorizing  the  language  adopted  in  it.    An  idea  appeared  to  prevail 
\\\SkX  because  the  schools  to  which  a  desire  was  manifested  to  compel 
tliem,  as  it  were,  to  send  their  children,  were  called  "  public  schools," 
tlkey  belonged  to  everybody.    Now  they  spoke  of  a  '•  public  square  " 
as    of  something  that  was  public ;   and,  in  ordinary  phraseology, 
^  public  schools  "  would  be  schools  belonging  to  the  State ;  but,  if 
tliey  conceived  that  idea  of  the  public  schools  in  question,  they 
'W'eTe  mistaken.     What  belonged  to  the  State  belonged  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  what  belonged  to  the  city  belonged  to  the  people 
of  the  city ;  but  here  these  schools  belonged  to  a  private  incorpo- 
i^ted  Society,  and  from  the  commencement  they  had  changed  their 
cViaractcr  as  much  as  it  was  possiVjle  for  them  to  change.     For  what 
purpose  does  the  first  charter  of  this  incorporated  Public  School 
Society  purport  to  have  been  given  ?     They  had  read  the  language 
of  the  report  drawn  up  by  the  Common  Council,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  anything  sectarian  or  religious  in  the  instruction  given 
*^  a  school  was  a  disqualification,  and  cut  off  that  school  from  all 
pJ^rticipation  in  the  Common  School  Fund ;  but  this  was  not  the  lan- 
S^age  of  the  charter  by  which  the  Public  School  Society  was  incor- 
porated ;  for  in  that  it  was  recited  that  it  was  given  for  the  educa- 
^on  of  children  belonging  to  no  known  denomination,  and  for  im- 
plantuig  in  their  minds  the  principles  oi  religion  and  morality.   There 
^as  no  dread  of  sectarianism  then.     From  that  time  this  Public 
School  Society,  thus  incorporated,  passed  on,  step  by  step,  enlarging 
theirpowers,  and  becoming  favorites  with  the  State  and  City  author- 
ities, until  this  private  incorporation  took  charge  of  the  children — 
liot  of  no  known  denomination,  that  they  might  be  taught  religion 
*nd  morality,  but  of  all  classes,  and  upon  a  principle  that  operated 
^  exclude  religion  altogether.     It  was  not  then  without  authority 
that  the  language  of  the  address  was  so  strong  on  this  matter.    The 
Common  Council  held  the  doctrine  that  the  schools  to  be  common- 
schools,  should  be  oi)en  to  all,  and  that  those  branches  of  education, 
wid  those  only,  should  be  taught  which  tend  to  fit  youth  for  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  life.     They  strip  it  of  all  religion,  because 
'^igion  has  reference  to  a  future  state ;  and  to  make  the  system 
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common,  they  profess  to  provide  for  the  education  of  Mohammed- 
ans and  Jews,  without  violating  religious  belief.  Well,  but  Cath 
olics,  as  has  been  repeatedly  and  abundantly  shown,  could  not  send 
their  children  to  those  schools  without  violating  their  religious  be- 
lief, and  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  the  privilege  that  was  so 
bountifully  provided  for  the  Mohammedan.  [Applause.]  But  not- 
withstanding the  professions  made,  this  system,  so  full  is  it  of  incon- 
sistency as  well  as  mischief,  did  not  exclude  religious  teaclung,  for 
the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  that  was  one  form  of  religion,  and 
many  people  thought  it  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  But  all  the 
teaching  the  State  had  in  view,  according  to  the  construction  of  the 
Common  Council,  was  confined  to  what  would  make  man  useful  in 
this  life  ;  that  is,  make  him  an  intellectual  and  mechanical  machine. 
Now  he  did  not  understand  that  a  man  would  not  be  equally  well 
qualified  to  become  a  good  mechanic,  if  he  understood  the  Christian 
religion,  or  that  to  blend  religion  with  his  secular  knowledge  would 
disqualify  him  for  usefulness  in  this  life.  [Applause.]  Oh!  but 
only  get  him  to  read  Mr.  Hume^s  chapter,  entitled  the  "  Execution  of 
Cranmer^'*  Dr.  Robertson's  "  Character  of  Martin  Luther,'*^  the  little 
innocent  story  of  "  Phelim  Maghee,"  and  the  "  Irish  Heart,"  and 
then  he  would  make  an  excellent  mechanic.  [Laughter.]  Ho  had 
made  these  few  observations  merely  to  show  that  these  schools  did 
not  belong  to  the  public,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  but  to 
a  private  corporation  which  had  received  a  vast  dejd  of  the  public 
money,  and  still  continued  to  receive  it,  while  they  who  contributed 
that  moYiey  were  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  the  State  intended 
it  should  confer,  and  they,  in  consequence,  were  obliged  again  to 
contribute  to  the  education  of  their  children  in  another  form. 
[Great  applause. [ 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  counseled  t'lem,  while  they 
joined  to  obtain  their  just  demands  in  reference  to  this  Common 
School  System,  to  be  good  citizens  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to 
be  kind  and  charitable  in  the  world,  and  thereby  throw  suspicion 
on  the  minds  of  even  their  enemies  of  the  truth  of  the  ridiculous  and 
absurd  tales  told  of  them  in  the  books  which  were  now  read  in  the 
Public  Schools;  but  in  the  mean  time  let  them  withdraw  their 
children  from  their  bad  influence.     [Great  applause.] 


Meeting  in  the  Basement  of  St.  James'  Church,  August 

24,  1840. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  another  crowded  meeting  of  Catholics 
was  held  in  the  basement  of  St.  James'  Church,  James  street,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  August  24,  on  the  subject  of  their  claim  to 
a  portion  of  the  Common  School  Fund  for  the  education  of  their 
xhildren.    Mr.  Gregory  Dillon  was  calM  to  the  chair,  and  the 
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secretaries  of  previous  meetings  were  re-elected.    The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 

The  Right  Kev.  Bishop  Hughes  came  forward  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  was  most  enthusiastically  received.     He  commenced 
hj  observing  that  it  might  not  be  unadvisable  to  remind  the  meet- 
ing, which  consisted  of  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  question 
before  them,  of  the  true  principles  which  the  question  involved,  of 
the  extent  to  which  their  claim  reached,  and  of  the  limit  by  which  it 
was  and  ought  to  be  bounded,  for  they  appeared  to  be  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  making  themselves  understood  when  they  come  be- 
fore the  public  to  vindicate  even  one  of  the  simplest  rights  belong- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  this  country  ;  they  were  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  having  their  motives   misrej)resented   and  their  intentions  not 
charitably  construed.     This,  however,  was  greatly  less  the  case  at 
the  present  time  than  heretofore  ;  nevertheless,  even  now  there  had 
'been  published  in  newspapers  of  this  city  statements  of  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  their  proceedings  which  had  never  occurred,  to 
bis  knowledge,  and  to  which  the  meeting  would  also  find  themselves 
Btrangers.     [Applause.]     Certainly,  they  were  not  of  much  import- 
ance; but  as  there  was  much  credulity  abroad,  and  as  everything 
which  went  forth  to  their  disparagement  from  their  opponents  could 
not  be  contradicted  in  writing,  for  which  few  of  them  could  find  the 
time,  it  became  necessary,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  give  utterance  to  their  disavowal. 
[Applause.] 

In  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  that  morning  there  was  a  writer 
'''''ho  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  teacher  in  a  public  school,  and 
tliat  gentleman  appeared  to  be  highly  offended  with  them  for  lan- 
guage aftd  proceedings  which  he  attributed  to  them  in  the  progress 
of  tliat  work.  Now  many  of  those  then  present  had  heard  him  (the 
KightRev.  Prelate)  and  others  speak  there  from  the  first  hour  to 
l^»e  ])resent,  and  they  had  not  heard  one  uncharitable,  one  unkind, 
one  disrespectful  word  respecting  the  character  or  the  motives  of 
^y  person  connected  with  the  Common  School  System.  They  had 
JHade  and  did  make  a  broad  distinction  between  the  system  of 
Ctanmon  School  education,  in  connection  with  its  necessary  results, 
2^id  the  private  characters  of  the  parties  who  administered  it,  and 
the  standing  of  those  who  were  its  special  protectors.  This  gentle- 
^"in  said  that  they  (the  Catholics)  say  in  amount  that  the  persons 
<^t)nnected  with  the  Common  School  System  are  all  infidels.  But 
^'ho  ever  said  such  a  thing  ?  Did  they  ever  say  that  infidelity  was 
'^^Jglit  in  those  schools  ?  Never ;  but  they  did  say  that  the  con- 
'luctors  of  the  Common  Schools  profcKs  to  exclude  everything  secta- 
pJ^n,  and  that  this  they  could  not  do  if  they  would ;  and  should  not, 
tf  they  could ;  for  if  they  did,  there  would  be  the  absence  of  every- 
thing like  Christianity,  and  there  would  consequently  be  nothing 
remaining  but  what  they  (the .  Catholics)  call  infidelity.  Those 
■chools  would  teach  children  the  mathematics,  but  not  a  word  about 
God;  and  what  would  that  be  but  practical  infidelity?    What 
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would  be  thoir  creed  but  that  which  knows  not  God  ?  INTow  this 
they  believed  would  be  the  result  of  the  system,  though  not  the 
intention  of  its  managers.  They  (the  Catholics)  would  respect  their 
intentions,  though  they  knew  them  not ;  and  they  therefore  could 
only  meet  them  on  the  ground  which  they  had  themselves  chosen  to 
occupy,  judge  of  them  by  their  own  professions  and  by  the  docu- 
ments which  they  had  given  to  the  world,  and  on  a  comparison  with 
the  results  which  were  unavoidable ;  then  say  whether  the  Public 
School  System,  if  it  could  have  any  influence,  was  not  hostile  to 
Christianity,  and,  consequently,  infidel.  [Applause.]  He  did  not 
pretend  to  say  that  this  was  mtended,  but  tnat  it  would  be  the  re- 
sult. He  did  not  say  that  the  boys,  because  they  attended  those 
schools,  would  necessarily  become  infidels;  but  if  not,  no  thanks  to 
that  school  system,  but  to  the  teaching  of  the  parents  at  home ;  to 
the  knowledge,  and  piety  and  anxious  solicitude  of  parents,  and  to 
their  pastors  too  [applause] — for  which  the  system  was  entitled  to 
no  credit.     [Renewed  applause.] 

But  there  were  other  remarks  made  by  the  Churchman,  Now 
that  was  the  paper  of  a  very  respectable  denomination — the  Epis- 
copal— and  it  did  not  quarrel  with  the  arguments ;  it  did  not  dis- 
pute the  grounds  on  which  their  claim  was  based,  but,  half  sidling 
for  and  half  sidling  against  them,  it  concluded  by  observing  that 
It  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  nature  of  the  claim  itself  as  at 
the  boldness  with  which  it  was  put  forward.  [Laughter.]  He  should 
like  to  know  if,'in  this  country,  this  Churchman  would  like  to  see, 
or  expected,  that  they  would  creep  when  they  came  to  demand  a 
right ;  or  whether  in  a  country  and  under  a  Constitution  which 
treated  all  men  as  equal,  and  respected  all  men  alike,  they  should 
not  stand  straight  vp  and  say  what  they  wanted — their  clUm  being 
couched  in  respectful  language,  which  should  not  entitle  it  to  the 
charge  of ''  boldness."  [Applause.]  But  there  had  been  nothing  m 
their  proceedings  to  justify  the  charge  of  boldness ;  there  had  been 
no  presumption ;  and  this  the  Churchman  ought  to  know.  In  the 
United  States,  Catholics  are  not  obliged  to  recognize  "  Canterbury 
high,  Sir."     [Great  applause.] 

Havhig  made  these  remarlcs,  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  another  subject.  When  the  application  was  made  to 
the  Common  Council,  it  apj^eared  by  the  case,  as  submitted  to  the 
public,  that  the  Common  Cfouncil  sat  as  jurors,  that  the  Catholics 
appeared  as  opposed  to  the  Common  School  Society,  and  stated  that 
they  could  not  in  their  consciences  send  their  children  to  these 
schools,  and  that  advocates,  as  representatives  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  appeared  to  oppose  them,  and  determined  that  Catholics 
could  in  their  consciences  send  their  children  to  them.  Now  he  (the 
Bishop)  understood  that,  in  this  -country,  one  man  had  not  the  right 
to  say  what,  in  conscience,  another  man  could  do ;  and  if  he  did  so, 
that  it  was  an  assumption  of  a  prerogative  that  was  not  his.  Thpse 
advocates,  too,  set  forth  a  statement  in  contradiction  of  those  made 
by  the  Catholics,  and  of  some  which  they  had  not  advanced,  in 
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wliich  they  asserted  tliat  there  was  nothing  in  their  books  which 
Catliolics  might  not  permit  their  children  to  read,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  them  hostile  to  tlie  Catholic  religion,  nor  anything  that 
could  prejudice  against  it  the  minds  of  Catholic  children.     Yet  had 
they  not  heard  chapter  after  chapter,  and  page  after  page,  which 
they  would  not  allow  their  children  to  read?     Had  they  not  lieard 
the  chapter  by  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  Execution  of  Cranmer ;  and  the 
Ckaracier  of  Martin  Luther,  by  Dr.  Ilohertson  ;  and  other  chapters 
from  Presbyterian  clergymen ;  and  on  subjects  too  which  deeply 
involved  their  religious  faith,  and  which  they  could  not  conscien- 
tiously and  religiously  allow  their  children  to  read?     [Applause.] 
Now,  with  their  permission,  he  would  draw  their  attention  to  some 
passages  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Common  Council ;  he 
would  merely  allude  to  some  few  principal  points,  for  it  was  too 
long  to  be  read  at  length.     They  set  forth  that  Catholics  made  such 
and  such  objections  to  the  existing  system,  and  that  they  were  con- 
tradicted by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Public  Schools ;  and  then 
they  came  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  vital  part  of  the  question. 
Tliey  say  as  follows:  "The  questions  to  which  the  committee  have 
directed  their  attention  are  as  follows :  First,  Have  the  Common 
Council  of  this  city,  under  the  existing  laws  relative  to  common 
^iools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  legal  right  to  appropriate  any 
Portion  of  the  school  fund  to  religious  cori)orations  /"     Now,  with 
g*^at  deference,  he  did  not  conceive  that  that  was  the  case  at  all. 
",^  i^hould  like  to  know  from  the  venerable  chairman  of  their  })re- 
^^^*1j5>  meetings,  whether  he  and  those  who  accompanied  him  went 
^.^  tlie  Common  Council  to  ask  fur  money  for  a  religious  corpora- 
tion V     That  was  not  the  question,  he  (the  Bishop)  contended  ])osi- 
tiyelv'  but  this  and  this  only  was  the  question   which  that  com- 
niitt  oe  shouhl  have  asked  themselves :  whether  the  Common  Council, 
"ni.l^|.  r^  ]^yy  (,f  ^\^^,  State,  should  impose  a  tax  on  the  people,  and 
?^^     allow  them  the  equivalent  intended  by  law  for  which   it  was 
JJ^P<Jsed,  in  return.     That  was  the  true  question  [applause]  ;  and 
?®  <leclared  to  the  meeting  that  if  any  person  had  asked  for  money, 
JJ^    tlie  name  of  Catholics,  for  "a  religious  corporation,"  he  would 
h^Ve  been  the  first  to  refuse  it.     They  wanted  no  money  tor  reli- 
gions corporations.      Their  religion  they  wished  to  sujiport,  and 
they  wished  all  other  men  to  have  the  same  privilege,  hj/  their  own 
y^c  choice,  and  in  no  other  vof/.     [Applause.] 

Tlie  next  question  which  the  committee  ask — and  it  is  as  a  corol- 

^^^y  of  the  other — is,  "Would  the  exercise  of  such  power  he  in 

accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  nature  of  our 

government?"     Now,  what  child   would  not  be  able  to  make  an 

avgument  on  that?     Why  that  was  an  incorrect  issue,  and  was  not 

the  question  at  all.     Tlie  real  question  was  this  :  "  Have  any  ])or- 

tionof  the  citizens  of  this  State  been  subject  to  a  law  which  oompcls 

tbemto  pay  a  tax,  and  have  the  benefits,  for  which  it  was  intended, 

been  so  returned  to  them  that  their  religious  consciences  W(nild  bo 

violated  in  their  acceptance  ?"     [Applause.]     That  is  the  question. 
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The  committee  could  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  "  religious 
corporations "  were  not  the  proper  recipients.  True,  the  trustees 
of  the  Catholic  churches  might  be  considered  as  the  citizens  of  that 
communion,  but  he  disclaimed  the  appHcation  to  the  Common 
Council  on  other  grounds  than  as  American  citizens  claiming  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  to  educate  their  own  children. 
Religion  was  entirely  a  private  matter.  If  the  conductors  of  the 
public  schools  would  see  that  our  children  were  educated  under  the 
Public  School  System  and  discipline — whether  Lancasterian  or  other- 
wise— they  (the  Catholics)  cared  nothing  about  it ;  but  they  wanted 
their  children,  without  injury  to  conscience,  to  have  their  share  of 
the  benefits  from  taxes  which  they  had  contributed.  Now,  of  all 
tilings  calculated  to  spoil  the  merits  of  a  question,  an  incorrect 
statement  of  it  had  the  most  power  to  do  so.  If  the  state  of  the 
question  as  to  its  real  issue  were  erroneous,  they  could  not  arrive  at 
juHt  conclusions;  and  if  the  issue  were  false,  all  arguments  in  its 
HUpport  would  fall  to  the  ground.  But  these  gentlemen,  in  their 
report  to  the  Common  Council,  with  wondei-ful  energy,  had  almost 
proved  that  it  would  be  a  union  of  Church  and  State ;  and  so  it 
would,  if  what  they  stated  w  ere  correct.  While  the  advocates  of 
ihi:  Public  School  Society  were  asserting  that  there  was  nothing  in 
iUi:  books  to  which  Catholics  could  object,  he  w^ould  appeal  to  the 
)ne<aing  whether  they  had  not  seen  page  after  page  which  showed 
cic'arly  the  evils  that  would  result  from  such  a  system.  [Applause.] 
IJijt  the  gentlemen  go  on  to  show  in  that  committee's  report  the 
hihtorv  and  the  progress  of  the  question,  and  what  the  law  was. 
lie  (the  Jiishop)  should  not  go  through  the  whole  facts  with  them, 
nor  into  the  inquiry  whether  a  certain  Baptist  church  was  guilty 
of  peculation ;  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  evils  of  this  system, 
an'i  t/i  tlie  inouiry  whether  Catholics  got  their  rights,  and  by  and 
bv  h<f  would  hhow  them  some  further  extracts  from  the  books,  and 
tiUow  that  the  managers  of  the  Public  Schools  could  not,  or  at  least 
hlioiild  not,  but  know  that  the  books  contained  passages  reflecting 
on  thu  (^'atholic  religion,  and  consequently  that  they  were  imfit  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  children.  After  setting  forth  the  evils 
«/f  tji'^rt'irianisni,  they  proceed  in  their  report  to  say:  "To  prevent, 
in  our  day  and  country,  the  recurrence  of  scenes  so  abhorrent  to 
cvifiv  |>rincij;le  of  justice,  humanity,  and  right,  the  Constitution  of 
th<r  f 'nit<*d  States  and  of  the  several  States  have  declared,  in  some 
i'tftin  or  other,  that  there  should  be  no  establishment  of  religion  by 
law.''  Precisely  what  we  wish.  "That  the  affiiirs  of  the  State 
nhouM  be  kent  entirely  distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with,  those 
of  the  rhurch;  that  every  human  being  should  worship  God  ac- 
ri;rding  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;"  and  yet  they  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  so;  "  that  all  churches  and  religions  should  be 
i»upr>orted  by  voluntary  contribution ;  and  that  no  tax  should  ever 
bM  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  any  denomination  of  religion,  for  any 
or  under  any  pretence  whatever."  Just  as  if  you  wanted  the 
Council  to  pay  your  church  dues  or  pew  rent.  [Laughter.] 
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ow  Catholics  did  not  want  this  money  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
€or  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  law  appropriated  it,  and  with- 
c-^iit  violating  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  they  Tvere  told  the 
Constitution  secured  to  them.     They  then  passed  on  to  the  observ- 
sition,  that  "  An  appropriation  of  any  portion  of  that  sum  to  the 
support  of  schools,  in  which  the  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  are  taught 
Xo  any  extent,  would  be  a  legal  establishment  of  one  denomination 
of  religion   over  another."     Now  let  them  not  be  misunderstood. 
C'atholics  did  not  wish  to  teach  religion  in  those  schools ;  but  when 
tbey  taught  their  children  to  read,  instead  of  giving  theYn,  as  a 
reading  lesson,  Hume's  chapter  on  the  ^''Execution  of  Cranmer^'* 
they  thought  they  could  give  them  a  better  chapter  out  of  Lingard, 
Tespecting  the  struggle  of  the  English  barons  and  bishops  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  English  king  on  the  other,  when  the  great  char- 
ter of  liberty  was  secured.    That  would  be  abetter  lesson,  too,  than 
Dr.  Robertson's  Life  of  Luther,     And  here,  again,  they  were  told, 
after  the  obsen^ation  about  the  "  legal  establishment  of  one  denomi- 
nation of  religion  over  the  other,"  that  this  "  would  conflict  with  all 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  our  free  institutions,  and  would  vio- 
late the  very  letter  of  tnat  part  of  our  Constitution  which  so  emphat- 
ically declares  that  'the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference^  shall  for 
ever  be  allowed,  in  this  State,  to  all  mankind.' "    Why,  here  again 
the  committee  were  laboring  with  a  phantom  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, unless  the  gentlemen  who  waited  upon  the  Council  asked  for 
money  to  help  the  Church. 
Mr.  O'Connor.     No,  sir,  I  believe  not. 

The  Bisuop.     Then  it  was  the  working  of  their  own  imagination, 

and  with  all  respect  for  these  gentlemen,  for  they  quote  the  law 

fairly ;  but  when  they  supposed  the  law,  as  quoted,  applied  to  them 

(the  Catholics),  they  reversed  the  position  of  the  Catholics.    Finally, 

**In  this  opinion  your  committee  hope  the  Board,  the  petitioners, 

and  the  public  will  concur ;"  that  is,  when  they  say  it  ought  not  to 

be  given.     ''  The  question  is  one  of  that  character  which  appeals  to 

the  liveliest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  one  which  is  too  apt  to  create 

excitement  and  jealousy."     Xot  if  it  was  properly  understood  and 

Ciirly  discussed ;  for  he  believed  the  public  mind  in  this  country, 

at  least,  the  high  and  generous  portion  of  it,  would  not  allow  any 

^nan's  civil  or  religious  rights  to  bo  encroached  upon  without  any 

pretext  whatever.     "  They  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that 

tihe  petitioners,  upon  a  full  examination  of  the  question,  will  perceive 

tiljat  the  granting  of  their  petition  would  be  at  least  of  doubtful 

legality,  foreign  to  the  design  of  the  School  Fund,  and  at  variance 

xvith  the  spirit  of  our  public  institutions."     Then  it  followed  that 

the  support  of  a  public  institution  required  that  their  consciences 

and  their  freedom  should  be  violated.     And  who  would  contend  for 

that? 

In  the  commencement  he  had  stated  that  it  appeared  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  schools  had  contradicted  the  statcmeui  of 
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Catholics,  that  their  books  contained  lessons  that  reflected  on  Catho- 
lies.  Now  they  had  read  several  passages  ht  ])revioiis  meetings,  of 
whi(*h  (hey  were  all  able  to  judge ;  but  he  would  take  one  or  two 
other  brief  passages,  and  he  should  like  to  see  whether  those  gentle- 
men would  again  stand  before  the  Common  Council  and  say  that 
the  books  contained  nothing  against  Catholics.  In  "  Putnam's  Se- 
quel," ])age  296  of  the  Appendix,  they  had  a  note  on  Luther,  which 
said,  "  T.uther,  the  great  reformer,  was,  at  first,  a  Benedictine  pionk." 
Now,  hti  was  not,  for  he  was  an  Augustinian.  [Laughter.J  "  He 
lived  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  cause  of  learning,  of  religion,  and  of  ci^dl  liberty,  is 
indebted  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  since  the  apostles." 
Well  that  was  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  at  all  events  there  shoidd  be 
excepted  Erasmus,  who  was  a  scholar,  though  a  priest  like  himself. 
He  was  first  led  away,  though  he  never  doubted  the  Catholic  faith, 
by  popular  abuses,  which  he  thought  could  be  removed ;  but  he  was 
devoted  to  literature,  and  he  deplored  the  Reformation  precisely  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  throw  back  the  progress  of  literature  a 
hundred  years.  Here  letters  were  reviving,  men  were  devoting 
themselves  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  here,  he  complained,  there 
was  nothing  but  broils  and  polemical  disputations,  and  literature 
was  neglected.  Whether  Luther  was  such  a  friend  to  literature,  he 
(the  Bishop)  knew  not.  But  here  was  another  passage,  on  "  John 
IIuss,"  of  whom  it  said,  "  John  Huss,  a  zealous  reformer  from 
Paper?/,  who  lived  in  Bohemia  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Ho  was  bold  and  per- 
severing ;  but,  at  length,  trusting  himself  to  the  deceitful  Catholics^ 
he  was  by  them  brought  to  trial,  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt 
at  the  stake."  Now  these  are  lessons  for  the  instruction  of  vour 
children,  and  yet  gentlemen  go  to  the  Common  Council  and  tell 
them  these  books  contain  nothing  against  Catholics.  Now,  besides 
the  injury  done  to  their  children,  let  him  observe  that  he  did  not 
conceive,  even  if  Catholic  children  were  separated  from  those  schools, 
while  they  were  supported  at  the  public  expense,  that  passages  like 
these,  which  were  calculated  to  ^x  a  settled  prejudice  in  the  mind 
of  one  class  of  fellow-citizens  a2:ainst  another,  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  their  constitution,  or  those  high  and  holy  principles 
which  religion  taught  them ;  nor  could  they  be  of  advantage  in  an 
enlightened  system  of  public  education.  Give  to  Catholics  their 
proportion  of  this  fund,  and  they  might  search  their  books  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  however  nnich  thev  miijht  insist  on  the  truth 
of  their  own  religion,  there  would  not  be  found  a  single  passage 
calculated  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  their  children  a  single  con- 
temi)tu()us  thought  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  in  tlie  United  States. 
But  he  w*as  surprised  that  the  Public  School  Society,  because  they 
taught  no  doctrine  from  any  specific  text,  while  they  nitroducod 
page  after  page  such  as  he  had  read,  should  appear  before  the  public 
authorities  and  claim  the  money  which  Catholics  condeived  to  bo 
due  to  them,  and  deprive  them  ^f  their  rights  secured  to  them  by 
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law,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  sectarian  in  their  books. 
And  he  was  equally  surprised  that  the  gentlemen  should  feel  hurt 
at  that  which  they  ascribed  to  the  system,  and  not  to  the  men  con- 
nected with  it,  though  they  had  said  that  Catholics  could  J^end  their 
children  to  these  schools  without  anv  violation  of  conscience — that 
there  was  nothing  that  could  possibly  give  offence — and  he  would 
nsk  them  how  this  could  be  reconciled  with  the  specimens  he  had 
ciuoted.     But  tliere  was  another  ground.     He  was  surprised  that 
ihat  Society  should  think  it  was  tlieir  interest  to  compel  all  children 
learning  to  read,  to  learn    under  their  exclusive    patronage.      He 
-thought  the  intention  of  the  State  was  that  every  child  in  the  Com- 
inonwealth  should  be  educated,  and  not  that  his  religious  rights 
0nd  his  conscience  or  those  of  his  ])arents  should  be  violated.     lie 
•would  concede  to  the  Public  §chool  System,  with  all  due  respect, 
and  nothing  more,  that  which  it  w\as  entitled  to ;  but  that  Society 
thought  it  was  exclusively  entitled  to  not  only  what  was  appropri- 
ated to  it,  but  also  to  hinder  Catholics  from  obtaining  their  rights, 
which  was  sacred  and  indisputable.     And  why  was  it  he  felt  so  sur- 
prised ?    It  was  this ;  this  Public  School  Society  was  not  at  any 
time  from  its  orign  the  representative  of  the  State,  but  merely  a 
private  corporation ;  its  trustees  were  not  elected  by  the  voice  of 
the  people;  but  they  were  a  society  composed  of  members  who 
Were  qualified  by  contribution,  or  otherwise  became  members  by 
eltfctiou  within  tlieir  own  body.     [Hear,  hear.]     Before  they  ex- 
isted as  a  society,  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  there  was  no  turmoil,  there  was  no  civil  war ;  there  were 
none  of  the  terrible  consequences  and  evils  which  appeared  now  to 
he  anticipated  if  the  claim  of  the  Catholics  should  be  conceded, 
inen  education  was  amply  provided;  each  school  had  its  own  chil- 
dren; each  party.took  care  of  its  own  rights,  which  they  thought 
sacred,  and  everything  went  on  hi  perfect  harmony  and  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.     And  when  this  Public  School  Society  was  formed, 
It  was  formed  with  a  laudable  purpose,  with  a  name  at  its  liead  which 
^^one  among  the  brightest  on  the  page  of  American  history — De 
Witt  Clinton.     [Applause.]     The  gentlemen  forming  that  society 
^^^' a  number  of  surplus  neglected  children  apparently  with  no  one 
^  take  care  of  them,  and  they  proj)osed  to  take  care  of  the  children 
lof  ^vhom  nobody  cared  before.     Their  object  was  pure,  and  be- 
nevolent, and  patriotic ;  and  accordingly  in  the  very  first  charter  of 
this  society,  which  however  has  since  repeatedly  changed  its  name, 
the  object  was  stated  to  be — "  the  education  of  the  children  of  per- 
sons in  indijjent  circumstances,  and  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are 
"01  provided  for,  by  any  reli^rious  society."     In  that  charter  there 
^'as  nothing  said  about  excluding  sectarianism:  nothing  of  the  sort; 
out  when  they  go  before  the  Legislature,  they  go  beft)re  a  Christian 
^^^is.ature,  and  no  doubt  they  were  Christians  themselves  and  men 
^}  good  motive,     .\fter  the  first  ])aragraph  in  their  act  of  incorj)ora- 
tion,  the  second  begins — ''  And  whereas  the  said  persons  have  pre- 
rented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  setting  forth  the  BEXEirrs  which 
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would  result  to  society  from  the  education  of  such  cbildiert,  by  im- 
planting  in  their  minds  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality^  and  by 
assisting  their  parents  to  provide  suitable  situations  for  them,  where 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue  may  be  acquired,  and  that  it  would 
enable  them  more  effectually  to  accomplish  the  benevolent  objects  of 
their  institution^  if  the  association  were  incorporated."  And  this 
4me  Society  which  was  originally  instituted  to  implant  in  the  minds 
jf  children  "  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,"  now  came  out 
against  Catholics  and  said,  if  they  gave  children  such  instruction 
they  were  not  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  the  Public  School  Fund 
[hear,  hear],  and  they  have  not  only  said  so,  but  from  the  period 
of  the  misapplication  of  the  funds  by  one  society  being  detected,  the 
part  which  related  to  religious  societies  before,  was  altered  by  law. 
Until  that  time,  every  society  had  th$  right  to  go  before  the  Corpo- 
ration and  demand  its  share ;  but  from  that  time  they  were  deprived 
of  the  right  to  demand  it,  but  a  discretion  was  given  to  the  Common 
Council ;  as  though  the  Legislature  had  said,  "  here  is  abuse ;  if  it  is 
connected  with  that  system  let  it  be  abolished ;  but  we  leave  the 
Common  Council  of  New  York  to  determine  what  schools  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  money ;"  and  atler  that  arrangement  between  the 
Legislature  and  the  Common  Council,  they  each  (Christian  denomi- 
nation) apparently  gave  up  to  the  system,  and  so  it  had  gone  on. 
But  up  to  this  time  other  societies  had  been  receiving  the  money, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  their  institutions  or  schools  to  disqualify 
them  ;  for  they  would  observe  that  they  were  called  either  "  insti- 
tutions or  schools,"  and  either  were  proper  for  the  exercise  of  the 
discretion  of  the  Common  Council ;  but  while  the  Common  Council 
would  exercise  this  discretion,  behold  these  gentlemen,  who  were 
originally  incorporated  for  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  and 
implanting  of  moral  principles,  step  between  Catholics  and  the  Cor^ 
poration  and  say,  "No;  because  you  teach  your  children  religion 
you  are  not  entitled  to  it."  Now  it  was  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
the  Common  Council;  there  was  certainly  not  a  single  provision 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  just  and  fair  interpretation ;  and 
when  the  obstacles  already  alluded  to  were  put  in  the  way,  they  (the 
Public  School  Society)  were  receiving  their  portion  for  the  same 
purpose.  And  after  all  what  was  this  incorporation  but  a  private 
nicorporation  like  any  other;  not  one  certainly  to  dictate  to  the 
whole  of  New  York.  It  was  instituted  for  a  specific  purpose,  useful 
and  honorable  in  itself;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  those  gentlemen's 
best  wishes  were  for  the  extension  of  their  system  of  education ; 
but  they  ought  not  to  force  it  on  Catholics ;  it  was  not  modest  in 
them  to  do  so,  nor  to  send  advocates  to  the  Common  Council  to 
plead  against  the  rights  of  Catholics  when  they  were  but  a  private 
corporation  themselves.  If  they  had  represented  the  whole  State 
and  had  obtained  a  "patent-general"  he  should  have  respected  them 
and  their  opposition  ;  but  their  act  of  incorporation  was  private,  and 
they  had  never  been  able  to  raise  it  to  more  than  that.  But  he 
would  show  a  little  of  its  history  by  an  abstract  of  its  several  acts 
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of  incorporation.  Originally,  it  seemed,  it  was  the  smallest  of  all, 
but  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  it  had  eaten  up  all  the  rest.  In  1805 
it  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  A  Society  instituted  in  the 
city  of  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  a  Free  School,  for  the 
education  of  poor  children,  who  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  any  religious  society."  In  1808  its  power  was  extended 
to  any  poor  or  destitute  children,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  that 
of  "  The  Free  School  Society  of  New  York."  Here  in  three  years  after 
its  origin  was  the  first  extension  of  its  powers,  though  there  were 
several  intermediate  acts  swelling  its  privileges.  The  enactment 
was  in  these  words :  "  The  name  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be,  and 
hereby  is,  changed,  and  that  it  shall  in  future  be  denominated,  '  The 
Free  School  Society  of  New  York,'  and  that  its  powers  shall  extend 
to  all  children,  who  are  proper  objects  of  a  gratuitous  education.'" 

Now  there  was  something  worthy  of  notice  in  the  last  name  as- 
sumed, that  of  "  Public  Schools,"  with  which  they  were  authorized 
by  another  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1826,  to  label  these  schools, 
"  Public  Scho<5l  Society  of  New  York  !"  as  though  they  belonged  to 
the  State,  whereas  the  schools  belonged  but  to  the  Society  itself,  ac- 
cording to  their  charter.     It  was  to  be  observed  that  this  Society 
claimed,  and  he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  their  claim  to,  patriotic  in- 
tentions and  good  motives,  but  if  their  good  intentions  conflicted 
with  the  rights  of  Catholics  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Catholics 
would  submit  to  their  good  "  intentions."     Thus  this  Society  had 
gone  on,  and  it  had  received  aid  to  erect  its  public  schools,  and  in 
another  act  they  were  authorized  to  receive  payment  from  the  parents 
of  scholars,  and  yet  were  not  to  be  deprived  on  that  account  of  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  public  fund ;  so  that  they  could  receive 
pay  from  the  parent  and  yet  count  the  child  in  the  number  of  those 
/or  whom  they  received  payment  from  the  State.     No  doubt  they 
Avished  the  poor  to  attend  those  schools :  the  schools  were  intended 
for  all,  but  principally  for  the  poor,  whose  parents  were  not  able  to 
give  them  a  good  education  ;  but  they  were  now  attended  by  the 
ohildren  of  such  respectable  citizens  that  the  children  of  the  poor,  in 
their  mean  robes  and  imseemly  garments,  were  often  ashamed  to 
s^ppear  in  such  genteel  company.     Well,  then  those  schools  received 
i^ertain  specitic  appropriations,  they  then  might  receive  payment 
"from  the  parents  of  children  attending  and  did  receive  from  the 
^^tate  for  the  same  children ;  and  yet  they  came  in  and  interposed 
"between  Catholics  and  this  money  which  they  wanted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  poor  children  who  could  not  be  educated  at  those 
schools  without  violating  the  sacred  rights  of  American  citizens. 
rAj)plause.]     It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enlarge  much  further. 
lie  had  no  want  of  respect  for  the  Public  School  Society,  but  it  was 
vain  in  tliem  to  say  that  Catholics  impeached  their  motives,  or  that 
when  Catholics  objected  to  the  system  they  objected  to  them  per- 
sonally.    Catholics  could  not  certainly  recognize  in  them  the  power 
of  the  State ;  and  with  such  documents  and  books  as  those  he  had 
referrelto  they  could  not  submit  to  the  system  notwithstanding 
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the  Public  School  Society  could  see  nothing  in  it  objectionable  to 
Catholics.     The  question  was  a  simple  one  and  did  not  require  much 
deej)  investigation  of  facts  to  determine  what  sliould  be.  the  issue. 
Enough  was  seen  before  this  discussion  commenced  in  the  sacrifices 
of  the  poor  Catholics — for  they  were  comparatively  poor — to  make 
room  under  their  churches  for  the  education  of  their  children  (while 
they  were  paying  taxes  like  other  citizens)  apart  from  the  instruc- 
tion which  taught  them  of  the  "  deceitful  Catholics"  who  burnt  per- 
sons at  the  stake.     This  proved  that  it  was  no  affectation  on  the 
part  of  Catholics,  but  that  their  consciences  prompted  them  to  make 
sacrifices  to  multiply  schools — to   take  into  their  own  hands  the 
burden  of  givmg  an  education  to  children,  imperfect  as  it  must  be, 
with  their  means,  to  3,000,  4,000,  or  8,000  children  at  a  double  ex- 
pense.    For  they  first  paid  to  tlie  State,  but  seeing  the  advantages 
come  back  so  diluted,  they  paid  a  second  time  to  secure  education 
without  insult  to  their  religious  faith.     It  was  conscience  then  and 
not  afifectation  which  prompted  them  to  do  this,  and  whatever  might 
be  the  result  with  the  proper  authorities  one  thing  was  certain,  that 
with  those  schools,  so  constituted,  Catholics  could  have  no  commu- 
nion.    [Applause.]     If,  according  to  the  spirit  of  legislation  on  tliis 
subject,  their  proportion  of  this  money  was  set  apart  in  a  manner 
tliat  Catholics  could  avail  themselves  of  it,  they  would  accept  it  with 
gratitude:  if  they  would  give  them  a  place  to  educate  their  children 
in,  or  if  they  would  even  organize  their  schools,  they  should  be  satis- 
fied.    To  the  systeiiK  that  is,  the  machinery  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. Catholics  did  not  object;  and  they  should  give  proof  that  they 
wished  no  opportunity  to  peculate,  nor  should  be  guilty  if  they  had, 
of  peculation  of  these  funds.     Let  them  give  to  Catholics  their  own 
books,  and  they  would  be  content  if  the  minds  of  their  children  were 
not  poisoned  against  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  for  which  for  ages 
those  fathers  had  been  ready  to  die.    [Applause.]    If  this  were  done 
Catholics  would  be  grateful,  but  in  their  gratitude  they  should  tell 
those  gentlemen  that  it  was  notliing  more  than  that  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  if  this  should  be  refused,  they  would 
but  be  still  as  they  are  at  present ;  and  many  of  them  were  not 
strangers  to  inequality  and  oppression  which  would  strive  to  make 
them  less  than  their  fellow-citizens.     13ut  let  it  come  to  this  that 
either  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  education  according  to  their 
religious  convictions,  or  that  those  refusing  it  should  say,  ""  you  shall 
not,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because  you  are  Catholics."     That 
should  be  the  ultimate  issue;  let  the  question  be  reduced  down  to 
that ;  and  if  the  day  wiis  at  hand  when  the  public  authorities  of 
America  would  oiTer  such  violence  to  conscience,  and  debar  them 
of  their  rights  as  citizens,  then  they  might  despair  of  the  Republic. 
Ijiii  he  ha<l  no  apprehensions  of  that  kind.     As  he  had  said  before, 
several  times,  whatever  might  be  the  misconception  or  the  want  of 
information  or  wrong  information  or  prejudice  on  the  subject — 
making  allowance  for  all  this — there  was  runnnig  through  the  pi^blic 
ndutl  a  vein,  a  ricii  \ein  of  public  equity  which  would  not  allow  tlio 
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.iholies  thus  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights.     [A|)i)hinse.]     But 
still  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Churchman^  or  any  other  paper.     It  was  sur- 
prising that  there  was  not  more  misrepresentation,  wlien  they  con- 
sidered the  way  their  felloAv-citizens  were  taught,  and  when  they 
reflected  that  they  were  brought  up  at  the  same  literary  table  where 
they  imbibed  with  their  aliment  a  prejudice  which  an  acquaintance 
with  Catholics  for  life,  of  men  honorable  and  high  minded,  was 
scarcely  able  to  destroy.     What  remained  for  them  was  simply  to 
persevere — with  moderation  and  dignity,  but  with  a  firmness  wor- 
thy of  their  standing  in  the  American  community — persevering  with 
great  moderation,  but  at  the  same  time  with  great  itignity  and  great 
tirnmess,  narrowing  the  question  down  until  the  two  issues  he  had 
mentioned  presented  themselves  alone,  and  they  obtained  that  of 
which  hitherto  they  had  been  denied.     [Applause.]     Yes,  this  was 
the  course  that*  was  left  for  them.     He  himself  had  no  objection  if 
the  whole  Public  School  Society  were  there  to  hear  all  he  had  to 
say ;  for  in  all  he  had  said  in  either  public  or  private,  as  far  as  he 
remembered,  he  always  separated  men  from  things — he  always  sep- 
arated the  men  connected  with  this  school  system  from  that  which 
was  the  legitimate  subject  of  criticism.     He  had  therefore  separated 
the  pubKc  school  and  the  teachers,  but  when  they  sent  books  of  this 
description,  and  when  Catholics  contended  for  their  rights  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  they  were  told  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint, 
justice  required  that  they  should  animadvert  on  the  subject  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  indicate  themselves,  but  no  further.     ITe  knew 
that  was  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
lesson  on  "Johnlluss."     They  knew  tlie  crime  for  which  he  suf- 
fered ;  it  had  been  on  the  statute  books  for  more  than  six  hundred 
years,  as  far  back  as  Justinian  even.     It  was  a  barbarous,  a  cruel 
punishment;  but  if  so,  the  gentlemen  should  have  known  that  it  was 
xiot  Cathohcs  that  inflicted  it  but  the  law  of*  the  empire  to  which  ho 
^'as  subject.     He  might  mention  that  he  had  the  opportunity  once 
Xo  meet  a  Protestant  gentleman  in  an  assembly  as  large  as  this ;  that 
"when  he  pressed  him  for  ])roof  he  had  none  to  give  :  and  when  he 
"went  further  and  brought  the  case  of  John  Huss,  not  fVom  a  Cath- 
olic but  from  a  Presbyterian  writer  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  the  Catholics  were  acquitted  and  the  Emperoi 
Blone  was  implicated,  because  it  was  believed  he  betrayed  Hu>s,  to 
"whom  it  was  supposed  he  had  given  a  free  j)ass.     15ut  L'Enlhnt  tells 
us  that  before  Huss  went  to  the  Council  the  Emperor  told  him  if 
the  Council  pronounced  his  doctrines  heresy,  and  he  did  not  retract, 
he  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  he  (the  Emperor)  would 
be  the  first  to  apply  the  torch.     But  they  might  as  well  attcmi)t  to 
run  the  stream  of  Niagara  back  as  to  tell  this.     This  was  shown, 
however,  in  the  presence  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.      It  was 
printed  and  published  in  the  report  of  that  discussion,  and  to  the 
present  time  he  has  had  not  one  word  to  say  on  the  sul)ject.     Ho 
repeated,  this  was  not  the  place  to  bring  up  things  of  this  kind,  but 
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what  must  be  his  feelings  when  he  saw  such  things  in  these  sch*'** 
books,  and  this  barbing  of  the  arrow  against  the  Catholic  religirL, 
when  he  knew  they  were  not  true.  Even  if  true  they  should  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  children ;  nor  should  Catholics  if  they  taught 
their  own  children  let  them  read  as  a  lesson  a  chapter  on  the  burn- 
ing of  Michael  Servetus  by  Calvin.  If  these  things  were  true  they 
should  not  be  admitted,  for  it  was  not  right  to  prejudice  one  class 
against  another.  But  'when  they  saw  these  things  in  the  books  of 
the  public  schools  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  spoke  with  empha- 
sis, or,  as  the  Churchman  has  it,  that  they  should  be  a  little  bold, 
[Great  applause.] 

Mr.  MuLLEX  rose  and  said :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Editor  of  the  Freeman^ r  Journal  for  the  trouble  he  has 
gone  to,  and  expense  he  has  incurred,  in  publishing  an  *'^Extrny  con- 
taining the  Address,  and  for  the  uniform  interest  he  has  taken  in  this 
cause  from  the  commencement."  A  gentleman,  who  sat  in  front  of 
the  Bishop,  said  that  if  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  it  was  first  due 
to  the  Bishop  for  his  untiring  exertions. 

The  Bishop  rose  and  said :  "  I  will  offer  a  simple  observation  on 
this  subject ;  certainly,  Mr.  White,  the  Editor  of  tne  Freemnn'^s  Jour- 
nal^ is  entitled  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  I  think  it  worthy  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  proposed  it;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  so  many 
who  may  be  entitled  to  the  same  distinction,  in  one  form  or  another, 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  thought  a  little  invidious  if  one  should  be 
selected  and  another  not.  I  am  suie  Mr.  White  will  feel  highly 
rewarded  by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  been  at  all  instrumental 
in  helping  the  cause  forward,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  we  have 
approached  nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes,  the  opportu- 
nity may  present  itself  for  such  compliments.  But  at  the  same  time, 
while  I  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  the  propriety  of  feeling 
which  dictated  it,  at  this  moment  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
omit  it.  Mr.  White,  you  know,  is  a  Catholic  like  ourselves  and  feels 
the  interest  that  we  all  feel,  and  if  you  commence  this,  the  first  vote 
will  perhaps  be  due  to  the  Editor  of  a  daily  paper  in  this  city  who  is 
not  a  Catholic,  but  who  has  had  the  spirit  and  sense  of  justice  to 
come  out  in  our  favor.  [Applause.]  But  even  in  this  case  I  should 
not  be  for  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  for  I  am  sure  he  was  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  in  that  consciousness  he  will  feel  his 
reward.  We  should  not  be  ungrateful,  but  for  the  present  I  would 
suffgest  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  motion." 

Mr.  Mullen.  Mr.  White  has  gone  to  great  expense  in  publishing 
an  Extra  and  has  ably  advocated  our  cause,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
our  thanks ;  but  I  consent  to  withdraw  the  motion.     [Applause.] 
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The  following  letter  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hughes  was 

written  in  answer  to  an  anonymous  communication  addressed  to 

liim^  which  apj^eared  it  the  Evening  Post,  signed  "An  Irish  Catholic," 

slandering  the  motives  of  the  Catholics,  and  charging  the  Bishop 

"with  being  the  dttpe  of  one  of  the  political  parties  of  the  day : 

Mr.  Editor  :  Your  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "  An  Irish 

CJatholic,"  and  dedicates  his  iiomily  to  me  by  name,  must  be  a  very 

inconsistent  man.     He  must  know  that  thousands  of  the  children 

of  poor  Catholic  parents  are  growing  up  without  education,  simply 

T)€canse  the  law  as  interpreted  and  administrated  under  the  Public 

School  Society,  requires  a  violation  of  their  rights  of  conscience. 

"The  number  of  such  children  may  be  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand. 

Of  these  the  Catholics,  by  bearing  a  double  taxation,  educate  four 

or  five  thousand ;  a  few  hundred  have  attended  the  Public  Schools ; 

and  the  rest  may  be  considered  as  receiving  only  such  education  as 

is  afforded  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Now  I  should  think  that  an  "Irish  Catholic"  should  see  in  this 
state  of  things  quite  enough  to  excite  my  pastoral  solicitude  for 
the  spiritual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  committed  to  my 
charge.  In  the  part  which  I  have  taken  in  the  matter,  I  am  only 
discharging  a  conscientious  duty. 

But  It  appears  that  your  correspondent  understands  my  duty 
better  than  I  do,  and  that  I  am  only  the  well-meaning  dupe  of  a 
"Whig  club  in  disguise,"  notwithstanding  the  "great  abilities" 
which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  me.  When  I  returned  to  this 
city,  I  found  the  Catholics  broken  up  and  divided,  thanks  to  the  in- 
terference of  such  men  as  your  correspondent.  Now,  happily,  that 
the  question  has  been  relieved  from  all  the  d^ad  weight  of  poli* 
ticians  of  either  side,  they  are  imited.  We  exclude  politics  from* 
our  deliberations,  as  carefully  as  religion  is  excluded  from  the  Public 
Schools.  We  are  composed  of  all  parties  in  politics;  but  as  the 
topic  is  never  introduced  nor  alluded  to,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
disagreement.  We  meet  to  understand  the  injuries  which  we  are 
compelled  to  suffer,  and  to  seek  for  their  removal.  Among  the 
sufferers  are  men  of  both  parties — among  those  who  would  perpetu- 
ate the  injuries,  are  men  of  both  parties — and  our  object  is  to  seek 
justice  from  just  and  upright  men,  who  will  comprehend  our  griev- 
ances, without  distinction  of  party. 
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But  it  appears  that  the  Catholics  are  to  rest  satisfieJ  with  what- 
ever injustice  may  be  inflicted  on  them,  lest  their  complaining 
should  be  construed  into  a  "political  purpose."  If  so,  there  re- 
mains nothing  for  them  but  to  endure  in  silence.  Is  that  what  this 
"Irish  Catholic"  requires?  The  Catholics  arq  divided  in  their 
politics ;  it  is  their  right  to  be  so.  But  on  the  question  of  public 
education,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  there  is  not  a  Catholic  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  deserving  the  name,  who  is  not  of 
the  same  mind.  I  doubt  much  whether  your  correspondent  is  one 
of  the  number. 

He  is  extremely  liberal  of  imputations  against  the  Catholics  for 
preferring  what  he  admits  to  be  their  "  rightful  claims."  But  he 
has  forgotten  to  get  any  respectable  voucher  to  endorse  the  purity 
of  his  motives  in  opposing  them.  lie  calls  one  of  the  parties  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  "our  natural  enemies."  I  do  not 
know  what  such  expressions  mean  in  the  slang  of  politicians,  but 
there  is  no  class  of  enemies  of  whom  the  CathoBcs  should  be  more 
on  their  guard  than  of  such  as  would  traffic  on  their  creed  and 
country  in  order  to  get  their  votes — men  who  in  periods  of  political 
excitement  become  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves,  and  more 
orthodox  than  the  Church ;  whilst  to  both  they  are  little  less  than  a 
permanent  scandal  at  all  other  seasons.  Can  your  correspondent 
show  me  a  certificate  from  any  pastor  of  New  York,  that  he  has 
complied  with  his  religious  duties  as  a  Catholic  within  the  last 
seven  years  ?  He  is  a  political  Catholic,  just  as  Lelande,  although 
an  atheist,  professed  himself  a  Catholic  atheist. 

Now  I  charge  upon  your  correspondent  the  attempt  to  defeat 
those  claims  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  just.  And  yet  he  is  ap- 
prehensive, forsooth,  that  I  shall  narrow  the  sphere  of  my  useful- 
ness by  supporting  those  just  claims,  and  doing  so  without  giving 
any  opportunities  for  political  demagogues  of  either  party  to  carry 
divisions  into  our  union.  Let  him  not  be  uneasy.  If  he  be  an 
*'  Irish  Catholic,"  his  communication  proves  that  he  must  have  be- 
come verv  "enlightened"  since  he  arrived  in  this  country.  The 
manual  of  politics  must  have  superseded  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
his  mind. 

He  is  not  even  a  good  reasoner,  nor  in  my  mind  a  clever  poli- 
tician. He  acknowledges  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to  be  just, 
and  yet  he  denominates  their  efforts  in  urging  those  claims  a  "  pious 
fraud."  He  knows  that  the  Catholic  public  are  unanimous  in  their 
determination  to  prosecute  their  "rightful  claims,"  and  yet  he  asserts 
that  they  will  receive  from  the  Catholic  public  (i.  e.  themselves)  "that 
contempt  which  they  deserve." 

Y.ven  the  ])arty  which  he  affects  to  support  cannot  escape  the 
havoc  of  his  hasty  logic.  He  tells  us  that  our  better  hope  of  justice 
will  be  from  his  party,  "  when  in  power,"  as  if  nothing  but  power 
u'us  wanting,  when  they  refused  those  claims  last  spring.  They  had 
the  power  and  refused  to  exercise  it.  What  more  could  our  "natural 
enemies "  do  ?     But  I  will  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his 
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vicious  reasoning  by  observing  that  the  Common  Council,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  understanding  our  claims  as  they  should  have  been 
set  forth  and  understood,  made  a  false  issue — and  refused  what  we  do 
not  ask,  viz.,  public  money  for  Catholic  education.  I  beheve  that 
had  they  understood  our  grievance  simply  as  they  exist,  they  would 
*»ave  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  Consequently,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  Public  School  Education,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
any  Catholic  to  change  his  political  party,  although  they  are  free  to 
do  so  if  they  choose. 

I  regret  exceedingly,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  obliged  to  trespass  upon 
the  limits  of  your  valuable  paper,  or  to  appear  before  the  public  in 
Teply  to  a  correspondent  who  conceals  his  name,  and  adopts  a  signa- 
ture of  which,  in  the  present  instance,  I  believe  him  to  be  altogether  ud- 
'^orthy.   I  have  had  no  connection  with  political  parties — I  shall  have 
none.    They  are  much  less  important  in  my  mind  than  the  salvation 
of  one  child  from  spiritual  and  moral  ruin.     I  see  thousands  of  the 
children  of  our  poor  Catholics  exposed  to  both;  and  I  appeal  to  just, 
and  humane,  and  patriotic  men  of  all  parties,  to  aid  me  in  effecting 
their  rescue. 

It  could  not  be,  therefore,  without  much  pain  that  I  saw  my 
name  pinnacled  at  the  head  of  a  political. appeal  by  a  partisan  in 
politics,  who  professes  by  his  signature  to  be  a  member  of  my 
flocl?.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  attack  upon  me,  as  an  attack  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  body  to  secure  their  rights  of  education  to 
the  children,  without  prejudice  to  the  dearer  rights  of  conscience. 
l«t  your  correspondent  or  any  other  respectable  person  write  over 
Ms  own  signature,  and  not  as  a  political  j)artisan,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  meet  him  on  the  whole  question.  But  as  for  anonymous  attacks, 
I  hope  the  present  communication  will  relieve  me  from  the  necessity 
of  uotlcinor  them  in  future. 

^  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

+  JOHN  HUGHES, 

Bishop,  Coadjutor  and  Administrator 
of  New  York. 
^^^  Tjrk,  September  3,  1840. 


Mee-fcxng  in  the  Basement  of  St.  James'  Church,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1840. 

0^  Monday,  the  7th  September,  the  largest  and  most  numerously 

attended  meeting  of  the  Catholics  which  had  yet  been  held  (m  the 

enbject  of  Common  School  Education,  convened  in  the  basement 

of  ^t.  James'  Church.     The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order, 

Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  preside  over 

their  deliberations,  and  the  secretaries  appointed  on  former  occasions 

'were  again  re-elected  to  that  office.     After  the  minutes  of  the  last 
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meeting  had  been  read  and  approved,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes 
rose  and  was  received  with  great  and  enthusiastie  cheering. 

After  tlie  plaudits  had  subsided  the  Bishop  proposed  to  the 
meeting,  for  their  adoption,  two  resohitions  designed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  proceedings  in  discussing  the  important  subject 
which  had  called  them  together.  The  object  of  the  resolutions,  he 
said,  was  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  adhering  strictly,  in  all  re- 
marks that  should  be  offered  to  the  meeting,  to  the  question  before 
them,  and  to  induce  gentlemen  who  should  favor  the  meeting  with 
the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  to  give  to  the  subject  that  careful 
consideration  which  its  importance  required. 

The  resolutions  were  tnen  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted ; 
and  the  Bishop  continued.  All  present,  he  said,  would  At  once  un- 
derstand the  peculiar  propriety,  if  not  necessity,  which  existed  for 
the  adoption  of  these  resolutions ;  narrowly  watched  as  their  move- 
ments were  on  all  sides  by  many  who  were  ready  to  pervert  what- 
ever might  be  said,  and  to  impeach  the  purity  of  their  motives  and 
intentions,  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  circumspection  was 
necessary.  In  other  places,  and  at  meetings  held  for  the  discussion 
of  other  questions  of  public  concern,  a  greater  degree  of  latitude 
was  allowed,  and  so  strict  a  scrutiny  of  whatever  might  fall  from 

fentlemen  in  the  excitement  of  public  speaking  was  not  instituted— 
ut  if  any  person  at  our  meetings,  continued  the  Bishop,  should 
make  a  slip,  or  inadvertently  say  anything  that  was  susceptible  of 
misrepresentation,  it  was  immediately  seized  upon.  Our  meetings 
here,  although  not  political  meetings,  are  yet  composed  of  persons 
of  every  variety  of  political  opinion^  But  these  political  opinions 
are  all  repressed  here ;  they  are  not  suflfered  to  influence  the  con- 
duct or  sentiments  of  any  one,  although  they  are  not  abandoned  nor 
laid  aside.  A  man  cannot  lay  down  his  opinions  on  entering  this 
room,  as  he  would  lay  down  his  coat.  He  carries  his  feelings  and 
his  opinions  with  him ;  they  form  part  of  his  identity,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  influence  him  on  this  subject.  Our  meetings  are  not 
then  political ;  we  meet  for  the  pui'pose  of  examining  and  investi- 
gating this  important  subject ;  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  light 
that  we  may  see,  and  understand,  and  be  enabled  to  vindicate  our 
rights.  Neither  should  it  be  wondered  at  by  political  men  that  we 
should  assemble  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  our  rights,  and  that 
we  should  complain  of  our  grievances.  They  need  not  be  aston- 
ished when  they  witness  it.  If  they  tickle  us  we  must  laugh — if 
they  bruise  us  we  must  complain ;  when  a  cause  exists  they  must 
look  for  the  effect,  and  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it.  And  of  all 
considerations  that  can  press  anxiously  upon  the  public  mind,  the 
present  system  of  education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  is  the 
most  important,  both  as  it  regards  the  present  and  the  future  wel- 
fare of  those  who  are  subjected  to  its  influence.  It  is  my  intention 
this  evening  to  review  this  subject  briefly. 

What  is  the  question,  Mr.  President,  which  presents  itself  to  ua 
on  examining  this  subject  ? 
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The  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  has  appropriated  a  certain 
fund  for  effecting  that  oWect;    some  one  who  has   professed  to 
understand  the  law,  has  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  aid  in 
diffusing  the  threefold  blessings  of  religion,  morality,  and  education. 
But  by  the  present  Public  School  System  in  this  city,  two  of  these 
ends  are  set  at  naught.    That  system  does  not  indeed  say  in  express 
terms  that  it  is  opposed  to  religion — it  only  declares   that  it  is 
opposed  to  sectarianism.     But  sectarianism  in  thisi  country  means 
tne  whole  body  of  Christianity.     By  the  Constitution  there  can  be 
no  established  religion,  but  all  sects  are  held  alike,  and  the  general 
body  of  Christians  is  made  up  of  all  those  sects,  and  when  you 
exclude  the  sects  or  sectaiiamsm  you  exclude  Christianity.    The 
object  of  this  law  was  to  aid  in  the  inculcation  of  religion ;  but  as 
it  is  now  interpreted  to  mean  religion  without  sectarianism,  it  oper- 
ates, as  I  have  shown,  to  exclude  that  for  which  it  was  professed 
to  be  established ;  it  excludes  the  two  prior  ends  for  the  attainment 
of  which  it  was  designed — religion  and  morality — for  religion  forms 
the  whole  basis  of  the  moral  character,  and  without  it  education  is 
but  a  dry  and  barren  gift — good  for  nothing — and  worse  still,  being 
often,  as  we  daily  see,  only  a  source  of  ignominy  and  deeper  shame. 
Here,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed.    We  are  requiretl 
to  submit  to  a  system  which  in  fact  promotes  irreligion.     But  the 
Constitution  forbids   the  teaching    of  irreligion  by  the    State  as 
positively  as  it  forbids  the  teaclung  of  any  creed  of  sectarianism. 
It  is  as  great  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience,  which  it  guarantees  to  all  alike,  to  supi>ort  irreligion,  as 
it  is  to  support  any  particular  Christian  creed.  But  by  the  management 
and  the  theory  now  recognized  by  the  public  authorities,  a  state  of 
things  is  brought  about  in  which  we  see  a  great  overgrown  monopoly, 
a  false  monopoly — grasping  at  all  the  public  money — assuming  to 
itse!f  the  exclusive  right  to  control  and  direct  popular  instruction — 
elf  aling  out  education  according  to  its  own  notions — setting  parents 
nnd  guardians,  and  all  who  have  a  natural  or  moral  right  to  interfere 
in  the  question  of  the  education  of  their  children,  at  naught — and 
54II  upon  the  bold  pretense  that  the  religious  tendency  of  other  sys- 
t:erns  is  a  disqualincation  for  them  to  claim  a  share  in  the  business 
of  public  education.     From  beginning  to  end  this  is  their  argument, 
jIn  fact,  that  religion  is  a  disqualification,  and  that  the  absence  of 
T-eligion  in  their  system  qualifies   them  to  become  the  exclusive 
teachers  of  the  youth  of  the  country — to  acquire  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  rights  and. privileges  of  public  instructors. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  some  public  documents  connected  with  this 
^Bubject,  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention.    The  first  of  these  is 
the  **  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  School  Money,  for  the  Year 
1840,"  ordered  to  be  printed  and  placed  on  file  by  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen of  this  city,  on  July  27,  1840. 

After  a  very  meagre  statement  of  the  proceedings,  for  a  whole 
year,  of  the  institntions  subject  to  their  supervision,  we  come  to 
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the  concluding"  part  of  their  report,  where  we  find  the  follow- 


ng: 


"  The  Commissioners,  in  closing  this  report,  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  recent 
ecision  of  the  Board  of  Assistants,  by  which  a  renewal  of  ecclesiastical  conneo> 
ons  with  the  Common  School  System  in  this  city  has  been  unanimoasly 
inied." 

Pray,  what  "ecclesiastical  connections?"  asked  the  Bishop;  I 
know  of  none  that  were  sought  for  or  desired ;  I  have  heard  of 
none.  But  it  answered  a  purpose  to  use  these  terms.  The  odium 
of  foreign  ecclesiastical  connections  upon  the  city  authorities  would, 
if  it  could  be  fastened  upon  the  Catholics,  go  far  towards  defeating 
their  just  claims.  They  asked  to  be  allowed  to  participate  without 
violating  their  sacred  rights  of  conscience  in  tne  benefits  of  this 
public  fund  towards  which  they  had  contributed,  and  they  are  on 
the  instant  accused  of  seeking  to  impose  upon  the  State  "  ecclesias- 
tical connections,"  and  an  appeal  is  thus  made  against  them  to  un- 
worthy prejudices  by  their  opponents,  instead  of  reposing  themselves 
upon  the  eternal  rock  of  Truth,  and  looking  to  the  polar  star  of 
Justice  as  their  guide  in  this  important  matter. 

No ;  they  prefer  to  invent  an  imaginary  case  in  order  to  ground 
upon  it  an  appeal  to  popular  prejudice ;  for  I  have  never  yet  heard 
or  understood  that  the  gentlemen  who  presented  themselves  before 
the  Common  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  sought  for  any 
money  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  for  any  ecclesiastical  connection. 

t" Never,  sir!"  exclaimed  some  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to.] 
low  can  they  then — how  can  these  Commissioners,  continued  the 
Bishop,  talk  of  an  ecclesiastical  connection  which  was  never  asked 
for  nor  desired — which  was  never  contemplated,  nor  ever  entered 
into  any  person's  mind  but  their  own — which  never  at  least  entered 
into  the  mind  of  a  single  Catholic  on  this  subject  ?  But  to  proceed 
with  their  report : 

*'  Without  adverting  to  inflexible  political  maxims,  which  forbid  snch  an  union, 
the  Commissioners  believe  that  practically  it  would  be  ofiensiye  to  the  public 
feeling." 

Not  to  justice,  exclaimed  the  Bishop,  no— but  "  public  feeling !" 
They  will  not  speak  the  truth,  and  declare  that  we  are  a  people 
with  eight  or  ten  thousand  children  deprived  of  education  for  which 
we  have  paid  our  money  into  the  public  treasury,  and  from  the 
benefits  of  which  those  children  are  excluded  because  we  will  not 
outrage  our  consciences.  No,  they  will  not  say  this,  because  this 
would  not  help  their  system,  nor  justify  their  conduct  with  the 
public;  they  will  not  advert  to  the  principles  of  truth  or  justice  or 
mflexible  political  maxims,  but  to  public  feeling — to  prejudices ;  and 
if  they  can  make  out  that  the  Catholics  want  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection, these  popular  prejudices  are  excited  and  their  favorite  sys- 
tem sustained. 

Here  the  Bishop  again  read  from  the  report : 

"  Without  adverting  to  inflexible  political  maximi  which  forbid  such  an  union, 
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the  Commissioners  believe  that  practically  it  would  be  offensive  to  the  public  feel- 
ing; uni'qital  in  its  benefit  to  the  various  relijjious  'Jenominations;  and  (lestructivc, 
perhaps,  to  the  cause,  now  so  flourishing,  of  free  and  general  education." 

How  can  tliey,  said  the  Bishop,  call  it  free,  where  ten  tliousand 
of  the  children  of  the  city  are  excluded,  by  the  bad  principles  involved 
ill  this  Public  School  System,  from  a  }>articipation  4)f  the  benefits 
which  it  would  confer  if  wisely  administered  ? 

The  Bishop  then  continued  from  the  report : 

"  Should  the  school  moneys  be  dispensed  among  the  seminaries,  the  first  qualifi- 
cation of  whose  teachers  is  sectarian  orthodoxy,  and  wherein  prescribed  forms  are 
bculcated,  to  which  the  assent  of  no  entire  neighborhood  within  the  city  could 
be  expect^, — ** 

I  have  not  heard,  said  the  Bishop,  that  any  such  distribution  of 
the  school  moneys  was  proposed  or  asked  for ;  but  how  these  ad- 
'vocates  of  the  Public  School  Society  have  lived  by  sectarianism — 
li-hich  seems  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  and  the  whole  bur- 
then of  all  that  they  can  say  in  commendation  of  themselves !     We 
axe  no  friends  of  sectarianism.     But  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
State  to  interfere  with  it.     Every  man  has  a  political  right  to  be  a 
sectarian  ;  and  if  we  begin  by  excluding  sectarian  teaching  from  the 
Public  Schools,  by  and  by  the  same  authority  may  creep  into  the 
Church,  and  exclude  all  sectarianism  there.    Every  man  has  a  right  to 
freedom  of  conscience,  to  sectarianism,  if  they  please  to  call  it  so. 
And  it  is  Jigainst  this  freedom  of  conscience  that  this  Public  School 
Society  are  arraying  ^themselves,  taking  from  us  our  money,  and 
forcing  upon  us  a  system  of  education  at  which  our  consciences 
revolt.     [Great  api)lause.] 

But  to  return  to  the  Commissioners . 

—"it  is  to  be  feared,"  they  say,  "  that  such  a  distribution  would  be  regarded  as 
incofutistent  with  the  common  rifjtds  which  the  present  scheme  of  public  instruction 
professes  to  .secure." 

Ilow  anxious.tliey  are !     They  raise  up  a  fabric  of  dangerous  de- 

s»?i»s  that  had  no  existence  l)Ut  in  their  own  imagination,  and  then 

Wake  a  display  of  their  public  zeal  by  denouncing  it.     Why  did 

^lity  uot  look  at  the  reality,  and  tell  the  Common  Council  that  it 

▼as  a  grievance  for  Catholics  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  a  com- 

Diou  system  of  education,  and  then  to  be  excluded  from  that  system 

*D<3  obligeil  to  pay  again  for  the  education  of  their  own  i)()()r  ?    But 

^%  instead  of  that,  they  make  out  an  imaginary  case  in  order  to 

justify  the  course  which  they  have  pursued,  and  waste  their  i)aper 

"^^lescribing  dangers  which  were  no  where  to  be  seen.     But»I  have 

^<^l>eatedly  shown  that  this  sectarianism  is  nothing  else  than  Chris- 

^'iity,  and  that  therefore  the  exclusion  of  it  is  the  exclusion  of 
n.-:  •:•    ..         T..  .1 .     .         .  .1       1     •   _-    _/•  .1 1     1 ^1..  .1- 


^*  tl»e  country  should  be  iml>ued  with  its  spirit,  why  require  the 
P»iblic  moneys  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  a  system  that  can  only 
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aid  in  prodnoing  subjects  for  infidelity,  already  so  rampant  in  the 
land. 

I  know,  sir,  of  the  case  of  an  individual,  he  was  one  who  lived 
long,  and  who*  carried  with  him  in  his  mind  but  one  single  idea, 
that  was  the  idea  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  dollar.  And  by 
turning  that  one  idea  over  and  over,  he  doubled  and  multiplied  it, 
and  when  in  his  old  age  he  died,  he  died  worth  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.  That  man  was  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia.  He  made 
a  will  and  appropriated  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  educa- 
tion of  orphans.  In  that  will  there  is  a  clause  of  a  genius  so  similar 
to  the  spirit  of  our  Public  School  Society,  that  one  would  suppose 
they  had  both  derived  their  philosophy  from  the  same  source.  I 
will  read  it  for  you — I  have  the  entire  will  here  with  me.  This  is 
the  clause : 

"  Secondly,  /  enjoin  and  reouire  that  no  ecelesiaslieal  missionary  or  minister  of  an}f 
sect  whatsoever  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  whatsoever  in  the  said  college  ; 
n,or  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for  any  pvrpose,  or  as  a  visitor ,  within  the 
premises  appropriated  to  the  purpose*  of  the  said  college.  In  making  this  restriction 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person  whatsoever ;  but  aa 
there  is  such  a  mnltitude  of  sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them, 
I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans  [Oh,  the  merciful  Stephen  Girard  !] 
who  are  to  derive  advanta^  from  this  bequest,  firee  from  the  excitement  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  arc  so  apt  to  produce." 

Almost  a  copy  word  for  word  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Public 
School  Society ;  only  that  as  Stephen  Girard  is  deAd  some  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  must  have  made  his  will  before  he  died,  we  might 
doubt  which  of  them,  Stephen  or  the  Public  School  Society,  was 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  originality  in  this  rigid  and  pertinacious  ex- 
clusion of  all  sectarianism  from  their  system  ofeducation.  {Laughter.] 
But  the  will  continues : 

"  My  desire  is  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  pains 
lo  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality,** — 

Just  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  Public  School  say.  But  where  will 
you  get  morality  when  you  exclude  religion  ? 

— "so  that  on  their  entrance  into  life  they  may  from  inclination  and  habit  evince 
Itenevolawe  towards  their  fdlow  creatures  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry, 
adopting  at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enabie 
them  to  prefer." 

That  is,  paid  the  Bishop,  regarding  the  mind  of  the  pupil  just  as 
you  would  a  machine,  which  when  once  set  in  motion  would  con- 
tinue on  without  change  or  cessation,  that  would  be  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  turn  on  one  particular  cog  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so 
for  ever  afler.     [Laughter.] 

I  kpow,  sir,  or  no  parallel  to  the  course  of  our  Public  School  So- 
ciety but  this  individual  instance  of  Stephen  Girard.  But  the  par- 
allel does  not  hold  good  throughout.  It  fails  in  one  important  point. 
Tliere  was  this  difference,  that  if  he  had  his  own  peculiar  notions  of 
education,  Stephen  paid  the  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  [Great 
laughter  and  applause.]    If  he  was  cruel  to  the  unhappy  orphan  and 
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wiished  to  deprive  him  of  the  blessings  of  a  religious  education,  he 
vas  willing,  so  far  .is  pecuniary  considerations  were  involved,  to  be 
himself  the  victim  of  his  experiment.  But  these  gentlemen  require 
yov  to  pay  for  the  infliction  upon  you  of  the  evils  of  their  system. 
They  demand  to  be  made  the  exclusive  recipients  of  the  public 
money ;  that  it  shall  all  be  handed  over  to  them,  and  that  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  give  you  in  return  just  such  a  system  of  education  as 
they  shall  be  pleased  to  provide,  no  matter  how  it  may  conflict  with 
your  rights  or  your  consciences.     [Great  applause.] 

I  will  now  offer  some  remarks  upon  some  other  public  documents 
connected  with  this  subject  which  I  have  with  me  this  evening. 

In  document  No.  80,  of  the  records  or  proceedings  of  the  Common 
Council,  is  contained  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council,  to  whom  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  to  a  portion  of  the 
Common  School  Fund  was  referred.     In  this  Report  the  Committee 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  name  "  Incorporated  Religious  So- 
cieties," who  imder  the  old  law  had'  an  absolute  right  to  the  fund, 
and  the  term  "  societies,"  as  used  in  the.  Revised  Statutes,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  religious  incorporated  society  is  not  a  "  so- 
ciety," within  the  meaning  of  the  new  law.    But  we  will  not  be  par- 
ticular about  terms,  and  if  they  will  deny  it  to  us  as  a  "  Society," 
they  are  still  authorized  to  grant  a  share  of  the  public  fund  to  "In- 
stitutions or  Schools,"  and  Catholic  schools  can  certainly,  equally 
'^fith  others,  be  embraced  under  one  of  those  terms. 
The  Committee  also  take  up  the  objections  made  by  the  Catholics 

to  the  present  administration  of  the  Conmaon  School  System  and 

attempt  a  reply  to  them. 

"  It  is  urged.**  say  the  Committee,  "  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  petitioners  that 

t'ley,  as  tax-payers,  contribute  to  the  fund  thus  annually  raised,  and  that  they  are 

thus  entitled  to  participate  in  its  benefits.    This  is  undoubtedly  trne.  but  it  should 

be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are  taxed  not  as  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church,  but  as  citixens  of  the  State  of  New  York.** 

t 

That  is,  said  the  Bishop,  we  are  citizens  when  they  come  to  us  to 
gather  the  taxes,  but  we  are  Roman  Catholics  when  we  look  for  a 
share  of  the  fund  thus  contributed.  [Tremendous  applause.]  I  am 
[it  a  loss  to  learn  the  grounds  of  this  distinction.  That  we  were  cit- 
Jxens  so  long  as  we  had  taxes  to  pay  was  not  denied  ;  but  when  we 
^^  to  participate  in  the  fund,  with  all  their  best  efforts  they  could 
^^^J  see  one  thing,  that  we  were  Roman  Catholics.  But  wo  tell 
them  now  that  we  want  this  money  as  citizens.  We  are  Catholics, 
*^  1'^  true,  and  the  Constitution  gives  us  a  right  to  bo  what  we  are, 
^^<1  as  citizens  we  come  and  ask  for  our  rights  in  this  matter.  But 
the  whole  proceeding  on  their  part  has  been  designed  to  baffle  and 
P"t  Us  off.  To  use  a  homely  expression,  they  have  only  been  throw- 
^"gdiist  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  What  is  it  but  throwing  dust, 
totiching  all  who  are  interested,  that  we  are  looking  for  the  public 
nioney  to  support  religion,  when  we  would  be  amongst  the  very  first 
^^  resist  such  an  application  of  those  moneys. 

ftere  is  another  point  in  relation  to  this  Report ;  and  it  is  one  of 
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bumilfation  when  I  consider  that  the  disingennonsness  to  which  I 
refer  <*ould  enter  into  the  minds  or  plans  of  the  high-minded  gen- 
tlemen who  framed  the  Report.     It  is  entitled  *'  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Schools,  on  the  petition  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  ch.urches  in 
the  city  of  New  Yort  for  an  apportionment  of  school  moneys  to  the 
schools  attached  to  said  churches. **     Now,  said  the  Bishop,  with  the 
exception  of  the  trustees  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Hebrew  congregations  in  Crosby  and  Elm  streets,  there  was  no 
church  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  petitioned  the  Common  Coun- 
cil on  the  subject.     They  sent  in  no  petitions.    They  sent  remoii- 
strances,  however,  against  the  claim  of  the  Catholics,  saying  in  efi^t 
to  the  Conmion  Council :  if  you  grant  to  these  the  Catholic  peti- 
tioners what  they  claim,  you  will  be  run  down  with  applications. 
And  even  the  Hebrews  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  who 
profess  to  claim  a  portion  of  the  fund  do  not  directly  petition  for  it. 
The  Committee  should  not  therefore  call  them  petitions,  but  should 
class  them  where  they  properly  belong,  with  the  remonstrances,  for 
as  such  they  were  intended  to  operate.     Do  I  find  these  alleged 
petitioners  complaining  of  the  present  system  ?     They  say :  "  Your 
memorialists  had  not  thought  of  asking  that  any  portion  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Fund  might  be  directed  from  its  present  channels  of 
disbursement."     What  is  this  but  an  admission,  an  implied  declara- 
tion, that  such  a  diversion  of  the  fund  from  its  present  channel 
would  be  improper,  and  the  whole  is  designed  to  impress  upon  the 
Common  Council  the  recollection  that  if  the  Catholic  demand  was 
granted  other  claimants  would  arise ;  for  this  purpose  these  petitions 
were  sent  in  and  intended  to  be  used,  and  in  that  respect  they  are 
more  effective  than  the  remonstrances  which  they  appear  designed 
to  (!o-operate  with.     I  do  not  say  that  such  was  the  design,  but  such 
is  the  effect  in  point  of  fact.     "  They  had  not  thought,"  they  say, 
"  of  asking  that  any  portion  of  the  Common  School  t  imd  should  be 
directed  from  its  present  channels  of  disbursement."     Why  then 
petition  unless  to  discredit  the  Catholics  ?    Here  again,  followiiigr  up 
the  same  idea :  ''  But  understanding  that  the  trustees  of  the  Cath- 
olic Schools  of  this  city  have  asked  for  a  part  of  said  fund,  if  your 
honorable  body  shall  determine  to  grant  their  request  and  thus  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  this  fund  though  raised  by  general  tax  may 
be  appropriated  to  church  or  sectarian  schools,  then  your  memorialists 
respectfully  but  earnestly  contend  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  ratable 
portion  thereof." 

We  do  not,  said  the  Bishop,  want  this  money  for  church  or  sec- 
tarian schools.  We  merely  want  to  educate  our  children  without 
instilling  jmisonous  matter  into  their  minds. 

(The  Bishop  here  read  the  conclusion  of  the  Petition  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church,  praying  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  draw  on 
the  school  fund  for  the  children  taught  at  their  schools;  and  also 
the  petition  of  the  Hebrew  Congregation  of  a  similar  tenor,  praying 
for  a  portion  of  the  fund,  ^^ provided  the  Common  Council  should  de- 
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termine  to  appropriate  it  with  reference  to  religious  faith!''')  Tlieso 
two  petitioni<,  then,  continued  the  Bishop,  tlie  only  ones  i>riiying  in 
any  manner  for  a  portion  of  the  fund,  are,  in  fact,  prayers  against 
our  rights — remonstrances — and  should  be  classed  with  them.  They 
do  not  allege  that  they  want  the  fund  or  that  they  are  suffering  any 
grievance — but  they  caution  as  it  were  the  Common  Council  agahist 
granting  the  relief  we  ask,  as,  in  that  event,  they  will  also  demand  a 
share. 

All  these  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  we  are  very  difficult  to 
please ;  and  they  particularly  urge  that  if  we  press  our  claims,  the 
present  system  of  public  education  will  be  broken  up.     But  I  have 
a  simple  answer  to  these  objections.     The  schools  are  not  as  sacred 
as  conscience.    The  Constitution  secures  the  right  of  conscience  to 
parent  and  child,  but  is  silent  on  the  rights  of  Common  Schools. 
There  is  then  this  answer  to  the  argument  wliich  they  draw  from 
the  dangers  to  which  the  prosecution  of  our  claim  exposes  the  Com- 
mon School  System.     But  we  have  another  answer.     Every  other 
denomination  seems  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  system.     But 
Ave  are  not  satisfied  with  it.     It  is  not  one  that  we  ever  can  be  satis- 
fied with.     I  shall  show  you  presently  that  all  who  have  sent  in  re- 
monstrances against  our  rights  approve  of  the  present  Public  School 
System. 

The  first  on  the  list  of  remonstrances  against  our  rights  which  we 
luave  in  this  document  No.  80,  is  "  The  liemonstrance  of  the  Trus- 
"tees  of  the  Public  School  Society ;"  they  of  course  approve  of  their 
own  system,  and  after  stathig  their  objections  to  our  claim,  they 
conclude  by  saying,  that  their  Executive  Committee  will  present  a 
x-emonstrance  more  in  detail.     And  in  this  remonstrance  oi  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  which  I  have  also  here,  are  some  allegations  that 
x*equire  a  passuig  comment.     They  state  there  that  the  objections  of 
^he  Catholics  to  the  Public  Schools  are  not  "  on  account  of  any  relig- 
:b.ous  doctrines  taught  in  them,  but  because  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
'^be  Church  of  Rome  are  not  taught  therein ;  and  they  now  ask  (the 
:»:emonstrance  adds)  for  a  portion  of  the  public  money,  in  order  that 
"•;h«se  doctrines  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  kind  of  instruc- 
"^lon  for  which  these  moneys  were  raised."     In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs  are   the  following  statements :    "  The   managers   of  these 
ihools  (the  Catholic  schools),  having  what  they  might  deem  higher 
md  more  important  objects  in  view,  in  the  inculcation  of  religious 
<5reeds  or  dogmas,  could  scarcely  fail  to  neglect  the  literary  for  the 
^'eligious  culture  of  the  children's  nnnds.     If  it  be  urged  that  the 
Catholic  schools  are  open  to  all,  without  distinction  as  to  religious 
^,^ot,  your  remonstrants  reply  that  this  fact  only  enhances  the  objec- 
^*on  to  granting  the  prayer  of  their  petition  ;  which  then  virtually  is 
^^*-<-9t  they  mutj  he  enabled  to  gain  proselgtes  at  the  public  expenaey 

Tirst  they  object  to  us  that  if  we  should  be  enabled  to  establish 
*^2liools  for  thcf  education  of  the  Catholic  children,  we  would  teach 
^^r  Catechism  in  them.  And  then  if  we  reply  that  our  schools  ar( 
^X>«n  to  all,  they  charge  us  with  a  scheme  for  making  2>i'0ielytes  at 
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the  public  expense.  On  what  data  do  these  gentlemen  predicate 
these  calumnious  statements?  We  do  not  want  nor  ask  for  the 
public  money  to  enable  us  to  teach  any  religious  doctrines.  The 
assertion  is  a  calumny  for  which  no  foundation  can  be  discovered. 
[Great  applause.] 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Methodists.- 

The  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after  stating 
in  their  remonstrance  their  objections  to  the  grant  of  the  Catholic 
application,  add : 

"  Tour  memorialists  wish  to  be  understood  distinctly  to  declare  their  increased 
confidence  in,  and  approval  of,  the  policy  of  apprdpriating*  the  Public  School 
money  to  the  Public  Schools  only,  and  therefore  remonstrate  most  decidedly 
against  granting  the  petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
which,  in  their  estimation,  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  Public  School  Fund." 

Here  we  find  the  Methodists  expressing  their  confidence  in  the 
Public  School  System. 

We  have,  then,  the  remonstrance  of  William  Holmes  and  sixty- 
one  other  citizens,  protesting  against  the  diversion  of  the  Public 
School  Fund  from  its  present  channel.  Next  comes  the  remon- 
strance of  the  "  East  Broome  street  Baptist  Church,"  in  which  they 
express  their  belief  "  that  the  present  popular  and  highly  efficient 
Public  Schools  are  better  calculated  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  than  it  could  be  done  if  entrusted  to  the  great 
diversity  of  religious  sects  into  which  the  people  are  divided." 

"  Lockwood  Smith,  and  twd  hundred  and  nine  other  citizens," 
also  remonstrate;  reiterating  the  groundless  assertion  that  .the 
Catholics  want  the  public  funds  to  aid  them  in  educating  their 
children  according  to  their  religious  faith. 

No,  that  is  not  what  we  want ;  but  simply  that  our  children  shall 
not  be  taught  that  Catholics  are  "  deceitful." 

There  is,  then,  no  reason  for  the  Public  School  Society  to  appre- 
hend danger  from  the  opposition  of  other  denominations.  The 
Baptists — the  Methodists — ^Mr.  Lockwood  Smith  and  two  hundred 
and  nine  others — all  approve  of  the  present  distribution  of  the 
public  fund.  They  have  full  confidence  in  the  present  system. 
Let  them.     We  have  none,  and  have  no  reason  to. 

We  have  here,  too,  the  remonstrance  of  the  "  Reformed  Protest- 
ant Dutch  Church,"  which  I  must  not  pass  over ;  for  you  all  know 
that  some  leading  persons  in  that  churcn  are  the  most  gentlemanly, 
polite,  charitable,  kind  and  conciliatory  characters  imaginable,  when- 
ever they  treat  of  us  or  of  our  religion.  [Laughter.]  Well,  these 
gentlemen,  too,  declare  in  their  remonstrance  their  unqualified 
approval  of  the  present  administration  of  the  Common  School 
Fund.  But  in  referring  to  our  application,  I  hey  make  some  further 
observations. 

"  We  believe,"  they  say,  "  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  any 
society  of  professed  Christians  has  ventured  to  invite  the  public  au- 
thorities in  so  open  a  manner  to  forget  or  disregard  that  fundamental 
principle  of  our  civil  compact,  ^free  toleration  of  all  religious  denonu 
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inaHons^  special  and  exclusive  privileges  to  noiie^^  and  has  boldly  soli- 
cited that  their  private  and  sectarian  interests  may  be  taken  under 
the  fostering  care  of  this  State." 

According  to  the  principles  of  this  remonstrance,  then,  said  the 
Bishop,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  existence  of  free  toleration,  to  tax 
you  for  the  support  of  schools  from  which  you  must  either  derive 
no  benefit,  or  aUow  your  children's  religious  feelings  and  principles 
to  be  perverted.  For  this  is  the  alternative  that  the  present  system 
imposes  upon  Catholics,  and  it  is  to  be  relieved  from,  this  injustice 
that  they  ask,  and  not,  as  is  untruly  chai'ged,  to  violate  any  princi- 
ples of  free  toleration. 

In  the  same  manner  with  those  I  have  read  do  all  the  remon- 
strances proceed,  approving  fully  of  the  present  appropriation  of 
thepub|ic  funds. 

Tnere  are  no  grounds,  then,  for  the  pretended  alarm  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  public  schools ;  or  that  the  costly  public  structures 
which  they  have  raised  will  become  worthless.  Every  denomina- 
tion besides  the  Catholics  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
system,  and  from  among  those  who  have  this  confidence  enough  will 
be  found  to  fill  their  schools. 

But  those  gentlemen  go  too  far  in  their  opposition :  they  place  it 
on  grounds  that  cannot  be  sustained  ;  they  go  too  far  for  the  law ; 
and  even  if  the  law  bears  them  out,  they  go  too  far ;  for  if  any  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  operates  either  to  compel  a  violation  of 
our  consciences,  or  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  taxation,  it  is  not 
W)nstitutional.  There  is  in  the  Constitution  no  principle  that  can 
justify  coercion  of  conscience ;  and  against  this  injustice  we  will 
appeal  to  the  end.  We  cannot  bo  worse  than  we  are  now.  Wo 
are  paying  now  for  a  system  from  which  we  receive  nothing  in 
return.  When  I  speak  of  paying,  I  do  not  speak  of  men  who  live 
in  three-story  houses ;  for  we  all  pay,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — 
^e  poor  man  in  the  labor  which  he  contributes — not  only  he  who 
owns  or  occupies  a  house,  but  every  one  who  boards  in  a  house 
pays  for  the  support  of  this  system.  We  cannot  be  worse  than  we 
^re.  We  have  striven  for  years  to  provide  a  substitute  for  those 
schools  from  which  we  are  excluded,  and  we  cannot  be  reduced  to 
*  vorne  extremity.  They  say  to  us,  We  throw  open  our  schools  ; 
^%  do  you  not  enter  ?  But  if,  instead  of  learning  truth,  our  chil- 
^rtn  are  stultified  by  false  history,  are  open  doors  a  compensation 
*^r  such  a  result  ?  Yes,  take  their  books,  and  when  your  child  has 
read  them  through  from  first  to  last,  what  does  he  know  of  Catho- 
"^'^V  Nothing;  hardly  knows  that  such  a  people  existed,  except 
^^^en  killing  Cranmer,  or  when  reading  of  Luther  as  the  greatest 
character  of  the  age ;  or  about  IIuss  being  burned  by  those  "  de- 
<^itful  Catliolics/' 

^nt  it*  they  choose  to  represent  Cranmer  as  a  saint,  or  a  martyr, 
^"Jjy  must  not  force  their  opinion  of  his  character  ui)on  us.  Scholars 
"^^ien  who  have  studied  and  know  what  the  truth  of  history  is— 
Mow  that,  so  far  from  being  a  saint  or  a  worthy  character,  he  was 
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(at  least  in  our  opinion,  and  in  this  country  we  have  a  right  to  onr 
opinion)  one  of  the  greatest  hypocrites.  In  discussing  this  matter, 
gentlemen  will  say  to  me,  "  Bishop,  do  not  press  your  rights  too 
strenuously ;  it  will  only  excite  prejudices  wluch  you  know  exist  on 
the  subject."  Yes,  they  will  deplore  those  prejudices,  and  yet  the}*^ 
will  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  the  public  the  very  sources 
from  which  these  prejudices  are  derived.  They  will  tell  me,  "  Oh, 
you  know  how  prejudiced  the  public  mind  is ;"  but  if  they  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  youth  of  this  country  the  false  history  of  Cranmer, 
and  others  like  it,  what  can  they  expect  will  be  the  result  but  a 
prejudiced  public?  When  they  bring  forward  passages,  for  the 
instruction  of  children,  from  Beattie,  Robertson,  Hume,  bow  will 
cliildren  come  out  from  such  schools  ?  as  if  they  thought  that  Cath- 
olics had  no  existence — did  not  know  their  own  history.  I  speak  of 
historical  learning  particularly.  In  the .  schools  they  must  have 
works  to  exercise  and  inform  the  minds  of  children  :  but  why  always 
select  those  which  convey  the  worst  meaning  ?  We  have  some 
recollections.  Catholics  have  had  a  past — a  glorious  past;  they 
have  had  a  history — one  from  which  might  be  drawn  ample  lessons 
of  virtue,  and  wisdom,  and  patriotism ;  and  instead  of  selecting 
from  false  and  prejudiced  writers,  they  might  as  well  have  gone 
back  and  extracted  some  portions  of  Catholic  history — something  of 
Catholic  achievements — something  of  Catholic  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries. We  should  not  then  witness  the  depressing  effect  which 
the  repetition  of  all  those  slanderous  tales  against  Catholics  pro- 
duces on  the  young  Catholic  mind.  Have  you  not  observed  it 
yourselves  ?  Have  you  not  seen  the  young  Catholic,  whose  mind 
has  been  filled  with  these  calumnies,  half  ashamed,  when  he  enters 
the  world,  of  his  Catholic  name  and  his  Catholic  associates,  regard- 
ing them  often  -as  an  inferior,  worthless  set  ?  and  how  often  has  he 
selected  a  different  class  of  companions,  merely  from  the  servile 

'influence  of  these  prejudices!  But  if  we  were  allowed  our  rights, 
and  permitted  to  draw  from  the  treasures  of  Catholic  knowledge, 
how  different  would  be  the  result !  Our  children  might  then  have 
their  minds  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  all  that  their  Catholic 
fathers  had  done?  they  would  then  know  that  almost  all  the  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  which  have  ennobled  the  history  of  the  modern 
world  are  the  productions  of  Catholic  genius  or  enterprise ;  the 
invention  of  printing — that  greatest  and  most  powerful  means  in 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge ;  the  post-office ;  the  Sabbath-school, 
on  which  they  so  much  ])ride  themselves,  ancl  which  is  the  fruit  of 
the  benevolence  and  piety  of  a  Catholic  Archbishop — the  sainted 
Borromeo;  the  newspaper  or  gazette;  the  telescope ;  the  mariner's 
compass ;  the  discovery  of  this  ^reat  continent ;  all  associated  with 
Catholic  names  and  Catholic  gennis.  And  to  ])ass  from  the  material 
world  to  the  world  of  mind  and  morals,  we  will  find  there  the  same 
abundant  store  of  Catholic  associations  with  which  to  fill  the  mind 
of  the  Catholic  child,  and  teach  him  to  look  upon  himself  and  those 

:  from  whom  he  has  derived  his  name,  with  resj^ect  and  honest  pride. 
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If  you  would  let  them  have  an  idea  of  what  there  is  great  or  excel- 
lent in  the  Constitution  of  England,  only  tell  them  to  take  away  all 
that  is  Catholic,  and  what  will  remain  ?     Take  it  all,  aitd  what  will 
he  left  but  poor-laws,  and  poor-houses,  and  two  or  three  similar 
institutions.     Such  would  be  the   result  of  a  Catholic  education. 
But,  deprived  of  our  rights,  we  can  only  expect  to  see  two  classes 
^-one  educated,  deriving  benefits  from  a  fund  to  which  we  have  a 
rightful  claim,  but  from  which  we  are  excluded ;  one  class  able  to 
devise  the  means  for  their  elevation ;  the  other  uneducated,  depressed 
and  degraded ;  one  composed  of  mechanics,  men  of  knowledge  and 
enterprise ;  the  other  left  to  carry  the  water  and  hew  the  wood, 
without  any  means  for  improving  their  state  except  what  the  poor 
Catholics  can  themselves  provide.    And  all  this  because  we  will  not 
send  our  children  where  they  will  be  trained  up  without  religion  ; 
lose  respect  for  their  parents  and  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  come 
out  little  philosophers,  turning  up  their  noses  at  the  name  of  Cath- 
olic, and  ashamed  of  what  they  are  in  truth  too  ignorant  to  respect 
or  comprehend.     Never  was   there  a   more   cruel   injustice   than 
this  system  entails  upon  us,  but  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  is  an 
injustice  of  which  those  who  inflict  it  do  not  know  the  full  extent. 
If  the  Public  School  Society  would  remove  the  objections  of 
which  we  complain ;  if  they  will  not  allow  bad  books  or  anti- 
Catholic  influences  to  operate  in  their  system,  we  should  gladly 
pcnd  our  children  to  partake  of  its  benefits ;  pi*ovided  advantage  be 
not  taken  of  the  humility  of  their  state,  and  that  it  will  not  be  as  I 
have  known  it  once,  when  a  child  came  home  from  one  of  these 
f^chools  abashed,  and  saying  that  he  could  not  again  attend  where  all 
were  dressed  in  their  fine  clothes  and  ridiculed  his  rags  and  poverty. 
"  e  have  no  objection  that  these  gentlemen  themselves  should  take 
the  whole  management  of  the  instruction  into  their  hands,  provided 
^t  be  done  without  the  accompanying  violations  of  conscience  of 
'J^'hich  we  complain.     But  I  shall  press  this  subject  upon  those  who 
"are  the  right  and  the  authority  to  relieve  us.     I  will  reduce  them  to 
the  necessity  of  admitting  the  justice  of  our  claims,  whether  the  relief 
'*^ranted  or  not.     We  shall  take  away  every  pretext  from  them 
?^>ch  they  now  use  to  deprive  our  children  of  the  rights  which  a 
"^^volent  country  has  provided  for  them.     Our  consciences  may 
appear  to  them  to  be  singularly  sensitive.    But  what  subject  is 
•J^i^e  of  greater  interest  ?     At  the  death-bed  of  the  parent  what  is 
there  that  excites  in  his  breast  a  more  keen  and  anxious  solicitude 
^"^^  that  his  child  should  remain  true  and  faithful  to  his  religion ; 
?^^^  if  such  is  the  anxiety  of  the  dying  parent,  what  must  be  the 
Idlings  of  the  living?     But  these  sacred  feelings  of  tlic  parent  arc 
disregarded  in  this  Public  School  System,  and  tliey  treat  us  like  the 
jn*hans  of  Stephen  Girard.     But  with  the  difference  which  I  have 
h^tbre  noticed,  that  in  this  case  the  money  which  they  waste  in  the 
^^periment  is  ours.    But  so  long  as  the  system  remains  unreforraed, 
they  shall  not,  they  may  rely  on  it,  have  Catholic  children  to  prac- 
t^CR  tipon. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  School  Commissioners  for  the  past  year  there 
is  one  thing  I  am  Borry  to  see — the  small  number  educated  by  the 
Public  School  Society  with  the  large  means  at  their  disposal  during 
that  period.  It  is  stated  there  that  they  educated  13,189  children, 
while  we  educated  at  our  own  expense  one-third  of  that  number; 
and  while  we  were  also  obliged  to  swell  their  fund.  They  received 
from  the  public  fund  $115,799  42,  during  the  past  year,  and  yet, 
while  we  at  our  own  cost  educated  one-third  as  many  children  as 
they  have  done,  they  come  in  and  remonstrate  against  our  receiving 
any  portion  of  the  public  money  to  which  we  had  contributed. 
They  may  tell  me  it  is  zeal  for  the  cause  of  general  education  that 
actuates  them ;  but  I  assert  that,  with  zeal  and  good  management, 
a  much  larger  number  of  children  might  have  been  educated  with 
the  same  means  than  this  Report  shows.  They  say  they  have  but 
one  end  in  view — the  public  good ;  but  being  as  they  are  such  large 
recipients  of  the  public  bounty,  they  should  not  be  the  first  to  step 
between  us  and  the  public  councils.  They  do  not  comprehend  their 
own  position.  They  do  not  believe  that  they  are  all  this  time 
swelling  the  tide  of  irreligion.  They  allege  this,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  discredit  their  motives  ;  still,  they  are  not  infallible  nor  im- 
peccable. And  I  do  not  see  but  that,  with  all  their  love  for  power, 
grasping  for  the  public  money,  and  stepping  in  to  defeat  the  appli- 
cation of  rightful  claimants,  there  may  be  more  that  is  earthy  and 
fallible  in  their  motives  than  they  admit  even  perhaps  to  themselves. 
But  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  while  the  system 
remains  unchanged  there  can  be  no  more  connection  on  the  part  of 
Catholics  with  the  Public  Schools. 

They  pretend  that  the  law  cut  off  all  religious  societies.  But  the 
law  did  not  cut  them  off.  It  only  moderated  the  right  to  demand 
a  portion  of  the  fund.  It  left  it  discretionary  with  the  Common 
Council  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the  money.  It  did  not  disqualify  reli- 
gious societies  from  becoming  recipients  of  the  public  fund.  1  have 
examined  this  question  carefully  and  as  well  as  my  numerous  other 
engagements  would  permit,  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  no  Cath- 
olic can  conscientiously  allow  his  child  to  attend  those  schools  as  at 
present  constituted. 

While  in  the  popular  efforts  at  reform  a  hue  and  cry  has  been 
raised  against  monopolies,  there  has  been  gradually  a  monopoly  of 
mind  established  ;  taking  it,  too,  in  its  most  tender  and  susceptible 
period ;  and  this  monopoly  is  one  which  should  be  guarded  against 
with  the  utmost  jealousy.  The  duty  which  it  assumes  belongs  of 
right  lo  the  parent  and  the  citizen,  and  it  is  the  last  which  should 
be  given  up.  If  parents  had  delegated  the  right,  it  could  not  be 
more  authoritatively  used  than  it  is  now  by  this  monopoly.  Bat 
the  right  has  not  been  delegated.  It  is  a  self  elected  public  in- 
structor whose  members  are  chosen  within  themselves  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  close  borough  system.  And  against  this  monopoly 
and  its  spirit  of  encroachment  we  must  never  cease  to  direct  our 
most  anxious  attention. 
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The  adversaries  of  our  claims  will  seldom  now  dispute  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  our  grievances.  But  they  will  bid  us  look  to 
public  feeling ;  they  will  appeal  to  prejudices  which  they  say  are 
arrayed  against  us.  But  I  have  no  alarm.  All  denominations  they 
say  will  be  leagued  against  us.  If  we  ask  for  anything  unjust,  we 
might  feel  apprehensive.  But  if  we  make  the  justice  of  our  case 
clear,  if  we  clear  away  the  mist  which  these  documents  and  other 
similar  misstatements  have  created,  my  confidence  is  unshaken  that 
their  sense  of  public  justice  will  make  even  our  opponents  them- 
selves accede  to  our  just  and  temperate  demands. 

The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  here  closed  his  address,  throughout  the 
delivery  of  which  he  was  repeatedly  applauded  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic manner,  and  he  sat  down  amid  loud  and  long-continued 
cheering. 

When  several  other  speakers  had  addressed  the  meeting,  the 
Bishop  rose  and  said,  that  in  their  present  position  in  relation  to 
this  question  additional  measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  their  cause.    They  must  promote  it  now  not  by  speaking 
alone,  and  he  would  propose  that  some  means  of  approaching  the 
Common  Council  should  be  devised  ;  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
for  devising  some  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Common  Council 
are  still  disposed  to  persevere  in  denying  to  the  Catholics  their 
rights ;  that  mode  might  be  either  by  petition  or  in  some  other 
form.     The  Legislature  had  not  denied  to  religious  societies  the 
xight  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  Common  School  Fund.     By  the 
sdteration  which  had  been  made  in  the  old  law  the  obligation  to  dis- 
tribute a  portion  of  the  fund  among  the  religious  incorporated  soci- 
eties had  ceased,  but  the  discretion  to  make  'such  a  distribution 
"^vhere  it  would  be  reasonable  to  do  so  was  still  left.    The  law  does 
^Mkot  state  that  a  school  connected  with  a  church  should  not  receive 
at  share  of  the  fund.     There  is  no  such  disqualification  imposed, 
.a&nd  consequently  a  discretion  is  still  lefl  to  the  Common  Council  to 
snake  such  a  school  one  of  the  recipients,  when  a  proper  case  should 
surise.     It  is  objected  that  the  Catholics  cannot  bring  themselves 
"^within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  terms  used  in  the  recent  laws. 
ZBut  let  this  verbiage  be  put  away ;  Idt  them  call  it  schools  or  soci- 
eties, they  are  certainly  one  or  the  other.     The  law  never  designed 
that  the  Common  Council  should  indulge  caprice  or  whim;  but, 
when  they  found  a  just  or  reasonable  ground  for  the  application, 
they  should  grant  it... 

This  committee  might  arrange  the  Executive  part  of  the  business, 
said  the  Bishop,  so  that  while  we  talk  and  while  we  write  (for  it 
may  yet  be  necessary  to  write  much  on  this  subject)  we  shall  also 
take  some  more  definite  action  in  the  matter.  I  will  therefore  move 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  I  have  indi- 
cated. I  will  suggest  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  imputa- 
tion of  political  partiality,  two  gentlemen  of  the  committee  be 
Bclected  from  each  of  the  leading  political  parties.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] 
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The  Bishop's  motion  being  seconded,  was  then  put  to  the  meet- 
ing by  the  chairman  and  carried  unanimously,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  members  of  the  committee :.  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Hughes,  Thomas  O'Connor,  Dr.  Sweeney,  James  W.  McKeon,  and 
James  Kelley. 


Meeting  in  the  Basement  of  St.  James's  Church,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1840. 

On  Monday  evening,  September  21,  the  Catholics  again  met  in 
great  numbers  in  the  basement  of  St.  James's  Church,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  to  pre- 
pare a  memorial  to  the  Common  Council  on  the  subject  of  their 
claim  to  a  portion  of  the  Common  School  Fund  for  the  education 
of  Catholic  children.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  was  present 
and  was  received  M^ith  a  warm  and  affectionate  greeting  on  his 
entrance.  The  Veiy  Rev.  Dr.  Power  was  also  cordially  welcomed 
as  he  entered  the  place  of  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  large  body 
of  clerical  and  lay  gentlemen,^fter  an  absence  of  some  months  from 
the  city  for  the  restoration  of  his  health^  At  the  time  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  proceedings  Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  was 
again  called  to  the  chair,  Gregory  Dillon,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Vice- 
President,  and  the  secretaries  of  former  meetings  were  re-appointed 
Mr.  B.  O'Conner,  one  of  the  secretaries,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  they  were  approved  and  adopted.  Mr.  James  W. 
McKeon  then  rose  and  said  that  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  city  authorities  had  dis 
charged  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  were  ready  to  make  tbeii 
report.  Ho  therefore  moved  that  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  be  respectfully  requested  to  read  the 
memorial  which  the  committee  had  prepared.  The  motion  having 
been  carried  by  acclamation,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  came 
forward  and  read  the  memorial,  which  was  a  most  able  and  interest- 
ing document. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gallagher,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  another  conotmittee,  consisting  of 
Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hugh  Sweeney^  James  W.  McKeon, 
Esq.,  and  J.  Kellev,  Esq.,  were  appointed  to  proceed  at  once  to 
present  the  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  which  was  then-  in 
council.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  on  this  mission  as  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  vice-president 
became  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  but  he  requested  the  aid  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  who  took  the  chair  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tion. A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Petition  just  read,  be 
printed  and  published  as  containing  an  able,  lucid,  and  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  whole  question,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  claims  of 
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the  Catholics  rested,  and  that  hy  so  doing  it  would  prevent  a  gar- 
bled statement  of  its  contents  going  before  the  public.  But  on  the 
suggestion  of  Bishop  Hughes  that  it  might  be  showing  a  want  of 
proper  courtesy  on  their  part,  to  do  so  before  publication  by  order 
of  the  Common  Council,  the  motion  was  withdrawn.* 

After  Dr.  Power  had  addressed  the  meeting,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hughes  presented   liimself,  and  was  received  with  great 
applause.     He  said  he  had  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  that  he  had 
understood  that  a  reply,  which  usually  meant  an  attempt  at  refuta- 
tion, was  being  prepared   by  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Happening  to  allude  to  it  one  evening,  he  had  ventured  to  turn 
prophet  and  say  that  it  would  be  no  reply  in  the  sense  of  a  refuta- 
tion, and  that  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  document  in  his  hand. 
He  said  then  there  would  be  no  meeting  and  grappling  with  the 
_  facts  and  arguments  of  the  Address,  and  he  now  found  that  instead 
there  was  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  !     They  had  the  idea  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  community  were  with  them,  and  that  consequently 
they  could  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  contending  with  facts  and 
arguments  at  all ;  and  to  get  the  "  weather  guage,"  as  the  sailor 
woiild  say,  they  introduce  in  the  first  paragraph  the  old  })hrase 
about  "Church  and  State,"  and  they  represent  the  CathoUc  Address 
as  a  new  appeal  for  a  portion  of  the  School  Fund  for  the  support 
of  their  church-schools^  as  schools  in  which  nothing  but  the  cate- 
chism was  taught  from  morning  to  night.     He  trusted  now,  that 
the  language  of  their  Petition  would  make  it  clear,  for  they  had  been 
I'educed  to  the  necessity  of  telling  them  what  they  did  not  petition 
for.     [Applause.] 

Well,  fidfter  the  introduction,  which  was  the  making  their  bow  to 
..the  prejudices  of  the  community,  they  come  to  a  proposition  at  which 
ixe  was  startled ;  the  proposition  was  in  these  words :  "  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  Address  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  be  either  admitted  or  refuted."  Bravo,  said  he  [laughter], 
Xxoyif  you  talk  like  men.     In  the  next  sentence  they  said,  "  They  are 
of  a  grave  and  serious  character" — that  they  were  [applause] — 
^*^  and  such  as  should,  if  true,  justly  deprive  the  Trustees  of  the  con- 
fidence which  has  been  so  long  reposed  in  them.     But  they  are  not 
trueJ*"*     And  that — "  But  they  are  not  true  " — was  all  the  refutation 
tJiey  gave.    After  that  they  might  look  in  vain  and  they  would  not 
find  a  single  fact  in  their  Address  disproved ;  but  they  proceed  to  ad- 
^ninister  to  that  disrepujtable  prejudice  on  which  they  calculated  with 
mo  much  certainty.  And  as  they  had  furnished  no  ground  of  review, 
918  they  had  taken  up  no  point  of  the  Address,  as  they  had  not  re- 
filled any  of  its  facts  or  reasonings,  of  course  he  was  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  going  over  all  they  had  said,  and  he  should  there- 
fore merely  go  over  some  portions  of  it,  more  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  evening  than  for  any  other  purpose.    Well,  they  take  advant- 
^e  of  this  pubUc  prejudice ;  then  they  state  what  they  are  charged 

*  ThU  Petition  is  g^yen  on  page  102. 
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with,  and  they  add  the  significant  words  "But  we  forhear."  [Laugh- 
ter.] They  say  of  the  books,  though,  afterwards — they  are  brought 
a  little  to  their  senses  and  cry  peccavi — they  do  say  they  have  had 
wrong  books  in  the  schools.  This  they  acknowledge.  But  they  say 
"  The  reading-books  used  in  the  Public  Schools  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  private  schools  of  a  similar  grade,  in  which  children  of  vari- 
ous religious  persuasions,  including  those  of  our  more  wealthy  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  educated."  And 
pray  was  it  an  approval  of  those  books  because  some  of  their  "  more 
wealthy  fellow  citizens  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church"  allowed 
their  children  to  be  educated  where  they  were  used.  No ;  but  they 
submitted  to  it.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  Proselytism, 
and  the  device  of  meeting  the  children  at  the  threshold,  had  be- 
come general.  They  attacked  the  young  mind,  knowing  that  they 
could  not  convert  the  grown-up  Catholic  in  whose  mind  their  holy 
and  divine  faith  was  well  established.  [Applause.]  But  if  Catholics 
had  allowed  their  children  to  attend  schools  where  these  books  were 
used  it  did  not  follow  that  they  approved  of  them.  Again  they  say 
"  many  of  them  contain  the  best,  most  sublime  and  impressive  essays 
on  morals  and  religion  that  can  be  found  in  the  English  language," 
— that  is,  they  being  the  judges, — "and  are  calculated  to  impress 
on  the  young  mind  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  " — what  a  long 
creed  that  is ! — [laughter] — "the  immortality  of  the  soul" — why,  Plato 
believed  that! — and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  "They 
picture  vice  in  its  naked  deformity,  and  present  virtue  in  her  most 
pleasing  and  attractive  colors."  And  this  is  the  answer  they  give  to 
the  Address  of  the  Catholics;  and  then,  by  way  of  showing  what  ex- 
cellent institutions  these  Public  Schools  are — for  they  have  not  a  high 
test  of  their  moral  influence — they  say,  "  Let  the  records  of  our  crim- 
inal courts,  our  prisons,  and  the  receptacles  of  those  who  by  reason 
of  '  rioting  in  the  fierceness  of  unrestrained  lusts,'  have  become  a 
public  charge,.be  examined  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  our  system 
of  education  on  the  mind  and  morals,  as  compared  with  any  other 
system,  and  the  result  will  be  found  highly  favorable  to  the  Public 
Schools."  That  is  to  say,  if  the  scholars  do  not  find  themselves 
forthwith  in  the  Penitentiary,  the  system  is  not  so  bad !  But  we 
should  expect  something  better.  lie  had  said  so  to  the  Trustees, 
and  he  violated  no  confidence  by  the  disclosure — [laughter] — he  had 
told  them  that  though  the  scholars  educated  in  those  schools  were  not 
the  persons  most  frequently  found  in  the  criminal  jails,  he  was  able 
to  prove,  so  far  as  such  a  matter  was  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the 
exclusiveness  and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in  that  body  of  men,  and  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  so  many  from  means  of  education,  was  the 
cause  why  others  do  go  to  the  Penitentiary.  The  children  of  the 
poor  who  did  not  go  to  those  schools  were  not  allowed  by  the  pre- 
vailing exclusiveness  in  the  Trustees  to  be  educated  out  of  their 
"  shop ;"  they  were  consequently  left  uneducated  and  unrestrained ; 
they  were  left  to  form  bad  acquaintances  by  whom  the V"  became  cor- 
rupted, and  they  corrupters  in  their  turn.     The  cause  was  in  the  ex- 
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closiveness  of  those  men  who  would  not  allow  them  to  have  teachers 
in  wliom  they  had  confidence.     [Applause.] 

Here  they  refer  to  a  chapter  entitled  "Sunday  Morning,"  which  ho 
read  at  a  previous  meeting  from  one  of  those  school  books ;  and  of 
all  chapters  they  thought  this  was  selected  with  the  least  judgment. 
They  would  recollect  it  was  a  story  of  a  father  and  his  son  passing 
on  the  Sunday  morning  through  the  churches  of  the  different  deno- 
minations, and  after  entering  a  Catholic  place  of  worship  and  re- 
marking on  every  one  of  the  Catholic  congregation  dipping  his  finger 
in  holy  water  and  crossing  liimself  as  he  went  in,  they  wound  up 
that  sincerity  was  the  true  spirit ;  or  in  other  words  that  it  made  no 
difference  what  they  believed — whether  Quaker,  Baptist,  Episcopa- 
lian, Unitarian,  Methodist,  or  Roman  Catholic — provided  they  raised 
the  man  who  fell  in  the  street-;  or  provided  one  raised  him,  and 
imother  applied  a  smelling-bottle  to  his  nose,  and  another  ran  for  a 
surgeon,  and  another  attended  to  his  wife  and  children,  it  was  no 
matter  what  their  religious  creed  was.     [Laughter.]     Xow  this  had 
been  before  commented  on  in  a  newspaper  paragraph,  and  in  a  leisure 
half  hour  he  wrote  an  answer,  and  to  put  it  to  the  test  he  asked  in 
that  letter  that  some  Christian  minister  in  New  York  should  be  got 
to  endorse  that  chapter  from  the  pulpit,  and  no  one  could  be  found  to 
do  it.     Now  there  was  a  very  powerfnl  answer  or  refutation — for  it 
was  to  be  observed  that  they  lay  down  the  rule  that  what  they  don't 
refute  was  to  be  admitted — they  meet  one  of  the  charges  of  objection? 
of  Catholics  in  the  following  manner :   "  They  say  that  they  could 
not  discharge  their  conscientious  duty  to  their  offspring  if  they  al- 
lowed them  to  b<5  brought  up  under  the  irreligious  principles  on 
which  the  Public  Schools  are  conducted" — and  observe  they  ])rofess 
to  exclude  all  sectarianism,  and  if  they  do  they  exclude  all  Christian- 
ity, and  the  system  must  be  irreligious.    Having  quoted  those  words, 
they  give  this  answer :  "  And  while  they  ask  of  the  State  the  means 
of  supporting  their  schools,  that  they  may  train  up  their  children  'in 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,'  they  assure  the  public  that  they 
Would  scora  to  support  or  advance  their  religion  at  any  other  than 
t.lieir  own  expense."     Certainly,  Catholics  assure  the  public  of  that, 
^nd  he  repeated  the  assurance.     But  they  proceed:  "A  solution  of 
8^ome  of  these  incongruities  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
^"hey  do  not  class  themselves  among  sectarians,  or  denominations  of 
^liristians,  but  claim  to  be  emphatically  *  The  Church.' "    Now  they 
^^cver  found  any  such  expression  in  any  thing  they  had  said.     They 
^the  Catholics)  spoke  of  their  position  as  they  stand  before  the  coun- 
"^ry.    The  law  called  them  a  sect,  and  they  spoke  of  themselves  as 
"^he  law  spoke  of  them,  and  those  men  thus  readily  resorted  to  this 
^^rversion  of  their  ideas  without  one  iota  of  proof     They  (the  Ca- 
tholics) defied  them  to  show  that  they  had  spoken  as  was  asserted. 
(Applause.]  The  reverend  gentleman  who  referred  a  few  minutes  ago 
t»  his  part  of  the  subject  might  have  extended  his  remarks  a  little 
further  in  the  same  chapter.   They  speak  of  the  question  of  education 
^  Ireland,  and  to  justify  themselves  they  introduce  what  they  had 
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said  at  a  recent  conference  and  the  reply  that  was  made  to  them. 
They  say:  "It  is  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bishops  and  cler- 
gy of  tlie  established  and  other  Protestant  churches,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  have  agreed  upon  a  gen- 
oral  system  of  education,  and  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  for  the  National  Schools  of  that  country.  At  the  confer- 
ence just  referred  to,  the  question  was  distinctly  put,  whether  the 
objection  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  the  Public  Schools,  so  far  as  re- 
gards reading  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  conmient,  would  be  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  tnese  extracts  in  them.  The  answer  was,  that 
tlie  dissenting  bishops  had  appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the  majority 
of  tlieir  body,  and  as  his  Holiness  had  not  yet  settled  the  question, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  his  answer.  The  Trustees  verv  much 
regret  that  circumstanced  have  placed  them  in  a  situation  which  ren- 
ders this  exposition  necessary.  But  they  could  not  do  less  and  dis- 
cliiirge  their  duty  to  themselves  and  the  public."  Why,  the  Trustees 
must  have  strange  notions  of  the  subject  to  suppose  they  need  express 
regret  for  making  disclosures  which  are  published  in  every  paper  in 
the  Britsh  Empire ;  but  the  meeting  would  perceive  they  were  still 
feeding  that  abominable  prejudice  of  the  public  mind;  saying  in 
effect:  "Though  the  Protestants  quarrel  among  themselves,  they  are 
agreed  against  you"  (Catholics).  Oh!  but  Catholics  have  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  and  they  wanted  to  create  prejudice  by  that,  while  they 
claim  credit  for  the  moderation  with  which  they  had  made  it  knowD. 
Yes,  the  Catholics  do  consult  the  Pope,  and  they  glory  in  consulting 
j  the  Holy  Father,  the  Catholic  Chief  Pastor.  [Great  applause.]  Now 
it  was  not  to  be  passed  over  that  these  gentlemen  are  over  royal  in. 
tlioir  ambition  when  they  would  place  themselves  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  British  Crown — would  consider  themselves  as  holding  the 
same  relation  to  us  that  the  British  Government  held  with  the  Irish 
clergy  in  the  question  in  dispute  between  them.  But  here  the  ques- 
tion was  not  the  same ;  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
Now  York  were  a  private  corporation,  while  the  Catholics  in  Ireland 
had  to  do  with  the  British  Government ;  and  concession  yielding  to 
that  government  should  form  no  precedent  here.  The  contracting 
parties  on  the  other  side  were  exceedingly  different.  But  they  come 
to  another  point  to  show  their  liberality — they  "yield  to  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  Roman  Catholics !"  They  yield !  What  have 
they  to  yield  ?  But  they  "  are  bound  to  protect  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  the  Protestant  churches !" 

In  England  there  is  an  officer  who  is  designated  the  "Keeper 
of  the  King's  Conscience,"  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society  are  become  the  guardians  of  the  consciences  of  both  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants — emphatically  the  protectors  of  "the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  the  Protestant  churches!"  [Laughter.]  They 
stand  as  umpires  between  the  churches,  and  they  profess  to  regret 
that  tlie  Catholic  clergy  have  not  met  them  to  obtain  their  confidence, 
and  to  have  a  joint  examination  and  expurgation  of  the  Public  School 
books.    Why,  if  they  had,  in  what  a  situation  would  they  have  been ? 
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Suppose  he  should  go  to  the  study  of  those  booto*a j}  Siv^-^'^tSJ^  h^d 
'^week  after  week,  to  point  out  the  necessary  corrections,  and  after  he 
liad  taken  that  trouble  by  courtesy  to  supply  their  want  of  ability  to 
understand  them  themselves,  should  be  told  that  they  must  tir#t 
*'  protect  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  Protestant  churches?"   Dii 
"tbey  think  Catholics  had  no  "feelings"  at  all  to  be  "protected?"   Did 
'they  think  Catholics  would  make  those  corrections  and  submit  them 
to  a  board  where  there  were  but  one  or  two  voices  that  would  be 
raised  to  "  protect "  their  religion,  and  enforce  their  constitutional 
Tigbt  to  their  doctrines?     A  question  was  asked  of  him  whether 
Catholics  would  be  content  if  they  excluded  all  Scripture  "  without 
note  or  comment."     But  he  told  them  that  Catholics  were  too  hum- 
ble to  expect  such  a  sacrifice.     lie  was  not  willing  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  place  Catholics  before  Protestants  as  having  such  enmity 
to  the  word  of  God.    He  did  not  say  they  would  do  so,  but  it  would 
have  been  in  their  power  to  make  that  use  of  that  concession,  and  he 
was  resolved  not  to  make  or  give  them  the  opportunity.    And  here, 
again,  after  referring  to  the  Pope,  and  the  question  of  education  in 
Ireland,  they  tell  us  they  "  remaui  ready  and  anxious  to  join  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  efforts  so  to  moclel  the  books  and  studies  in 
the  Public  Schools,  as  to  obviate  existing  difficulties.    They  think 

that  it  may  be  done.     But" and  whenever  they  heard  hut  in 

language  of  this  kind,  they  might  expect  something  insurmountable 
—[laughter] — "  if,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Irish  National  Schools,  an 
appeal  to  the  Pope  should  be  necessary,  they  are  free  to  confess,  in 
tie  language  qf  the  Address,  that  'a  perfect  neutrality  of  influence,  on 
the  subject  of  religion,'  is  indeed  impossible."     Why,  the  fact  is  if 
they  had  not  truth  wherewithal  to  meet  the  Catholic's  facts  and  argu- 
ments, as  this  showed  they  had  not,  it  was  not  worth  their  whil^  to 
«neer  at  them,  or  to  introduce  this  sly  observation  as  though  it  was 
matter  of  their  concern  whether  Catholics  consult  the  Pope  or  not. 
Bnt  Catholics  did  not  require  the  aid  of  intrinsic  light,  while  they 
Saw  the  Public  Schools  teaching  their  children  that  Catholics  were 
**  deceitful,"  without  distinction  of  age,  clime  or  country.     Catholics, 
who  were  more  than  triple  in  numbers  all  the  other  bodies  together, 
^^hen  they  saw  books  put  into  the   hands  of  their  children  which 
stigmatized  them  as  deceitful,  they  had  no  great  necessity  to  consult 
t,be  Pope  about  the  business.     But  it  was  not  worth  while  to  pursue 
tte  subject  further.     [Great  applause.] 
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PETITION  OF  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  NEW  YOBK 
FOR  A  PORTION  OF  THE  COMMON 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN  OF  THE  CITT  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Petition  of  the  Catholics  of  New  TorJc^ 
Bespectfully  represents : 

That  your  Petitioners  yield  to  no  class  in  their  performance  o^  and  dispo- 
sition to  perform  all  the  duties  of  citizens. — They  bear,  and  are  willing  to 
bear,  their  portion  of  every  common  burden ;  and  feel  themselves  entitled  to 
a  participation  in  every  common  benefit 

This  participation,  they  regret  to  say,  has  been  denied  them  for  years  back, 
in  reference  to  Common  School  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  except 
on  conditions  with  which  their  conscience,  and,  as  they  believe  their  duty 
to  God,  did  not,  and  do  not  leave  them  at  liberty  to  comply. 

The  rights  of  conscience,  in  this  country,  are  held  by  the  constitution  and 
universal  consent  to  be  sacred  and  inviolate.  No  stronger  evidence  of  this 
need  be  adduced  than  the  fact,  that  one  class  of  citizens  are  exempted  from 
tlie  duty  or  obligation  of  defending  their  country  against  an  invading  foe, 
out  of  delicacy  and  deference  to  the  rights  of  conscience  which  forbids 
tliein  to  take  up  arras  for  any  purpose. 

Your  Petitioners  only  claim  the  benefit  of  this  principle  in  regard  to  the 
j>ul)lio  education  of  their  children.  They  regard  the  public  education  which 
tlio  State  has  provided  as  a  common  benefit,  in  which  they  are  most  desirous 
and  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  participate ;  and  therefore  they  pray  your 
Honorable  Body  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  without  violating 
their  conscience. 

]5iit  your  Petitioners  do  not  ask  that  this  prayer  be  granted  withont  assign- 
ing: their  reasons  for  preferring  it. 

In  ordinary  cases  men  are  not  required  to  assign  the  motives  of  conscien- 
tious scruples  in  matters  of  this  kind.  But  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  n 
hir^'o.  wealthy  and  concentrated  influence  is  directed  against  their  claim  by 
tlio  Corporation  called  the  Public  School  Society.  And  that  this  influence, 
noting  on  a  public  opinion  already  but  too  much  predisposed  to  judge  unfavor- 
iihly  of  the  claims  of  your  petitioners,  requires  to  be  met  by  facts  which 
justify  tlicm  in  thus  appealing  to  your  Honorable  Body,  and  which  may,  at 
the  same  time,  convey  a  more  correct  impression  to  the  public  mind.  Your 
])ctitioners  adopt  this  course  tiie  more  willingly,  because  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality wliich  distinguish  the  decisions  of  public  men,  in  this  country, 
inspire  them  with  the  confidence  that  your  Honorable  Body  will  maintain, 
in  their  regard,  the  principle  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  violating  the  rights  of  others,  and  on  no  other  condition  is  the  claim 
Kulicited. 
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It  13  not/lecmed  nccessftry  to  trouble  your  Honorable  Body  witli  a  detail 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  monopoly  of  the  public  education  of  chil- 
<f]ren  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the  funds  provided  for  that  purpose  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation, 
styled  in  its  Act  of  Charter,  '*The  Public  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork."    It  is  composed  of  men  of  different  sects  or  denominations.     But 
that  denomination,  Friends,  which  is  believed  to  have  the  controlling  influ- 
ence, both  by  its  numbers  and  otherwise,  holds  as  a  peculiar  sectarian  prin-  ' 
ciple  that  any  formal  or  official  teaching  of  religion  is,  at  best,  unprofitable. 
And  your  petitioners  have  discovered  that  such  of  their  children  as  have 
jittended  tlie  public  schools,  are  generally,  and  at  an  early  age,  imbued  with  / 
the  same  principle — that  tliey  become  untractable,  disobedient,  and  even/ 
f:«»utemptuous  towards  their  parents — unwilling  to  learn  any  thing  of  religion/ 
— as  if  tliey  had  become  illuminated,  and  could  receive  all  the  knowledge  of/ 
religion  necessary  for  them  by  instinct  or  inspiration.     Your  petitioners  dol 
not  pretend  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  change  in  their  children,  they  onlj 
attest  the  fact,  as  resulting  from  their  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  th# 
Public  School  Society. 

This  Society,  however,  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  various  sects,  includ- 
ing even  one  or  two  Catliolics.  But  they  profess  to  exclude  all  sectarianism 
from  their  schools.  If  they  do  not  exclude  sectarianism,  they  are  avowedly 
no  more  entitled  to  the  school  funds  than  your  petitioners,  or  any  other  de- 
nomination of  professing  Christians.  If  they  do,  as  they  profess,  exclude 
sectarianism,  then  your  petitioners  contend  that  they  exclude  Christianity — 
and  leave  to  tlie  advantage  of  infidelity  the  tendencies  whioh  are  given  to 
the  minds  of  youth  by  the  influence  of  this  feature  and  pretension  6f  their 
system. 

If  they  could  accomplish  what  they  profess,  other  denominations  would 
join  your  petitioners  in  remonstrating  against  their  schools.  But  they  do 
not  accomplish  it.  Your  petitioners  will  show  your  Honorable  Body  that 
they  do  admit  what  Catholics  call  sectarianism,  (although  others  may  call  it 
only  religion,)  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

In  their  22d  report,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1827,  they  tell  us,  page  14,  that 
they  "flr«  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  religious  instruction,"  and 
that  none  but  what  is  ''*' exclusively  general  and  scriptural  in  its  chdracter 
should  he  introduced  into  the  schools  under  their  charged  Here,  then,  is 
their  own  testimony  that  they  did  introduce  and  authorize  "religious  instruc- 
tion '^  in  tlieir  schools.  And  that  they  solved,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
the  difficult  <juestion  on  which  the  sects  disagree,  by  determining  what  kind 
of  *" religious  instruction^'*  is  ^^exclusively  general  ai\d  scriptural  in  its  char- 
€ietery  Neither  could  they  impart  this  ''  early  religious  instruction  '^  them- 
selves. They  must  have  left  it  to  their  teachers — ^and  these,  armed  with 
official  influence,  could  impress  those  "early  religious  instructions"  on  the 
susceptible  minds  of  the  children,  with  the  authority  of  dictators. 

The  Public  School  Society,  in  their  report  for  the  year  1832,  page  10,  do- 
ecribe  the  effect  <)f  these  "  early  religious  instructions,"  without,  perhaps, 
intending  to  do  so ;  but  yet  precisely  as  your  petitioners  have  witnessed  it, 
in  fiucli  of  ihoir  chihli'en  as  attended  those  schools.     "  The  a^e  at  which  chil- 
dren are  usuftlhj  snit  to  school  affords  a  much  better  opportunity  to  mould  their 
mi.id^  to  jjccnlifir  aud  exclusive  forms  of  faith  than  any  subsequent  period  of 
J(/«/'    In  paixe  11,  of  the  same  report,  they  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
supporting  "relipon  in  any  shape"  by  public  money ;  as  if  the  "early  re- 
l>l!oiuM  instruction"  which  they  had  themselves  authorized  in  their  schools, 
fivo  yeui-s  before,  warf  not  "religion  in  some  shape,"  and  was  not  supported 
J'T  public  taxation.     They  tell  us  again,  in  more  guarded  language,  "  The 
Iru  jlees  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  imbuing  the  youthful 
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mind  with  religions  impressions,  and  they  have  endeavored  to  attain  thia 
object,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  institution  will  admit.'*    Report  of  1837. 

In  their  Annual  Report  they  tell  us,  that  *'  they  would  not  be  understood 
as  regarding  religious  impressions  in  early  youth  as  unimportant;  on  the 
contrary,  they  desire  to  do  all  which  may  with  propriety  be  done,  to  give  a 
riglit  direction  to  the  minds  of  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care.  Their 
schools  are  uniformly  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
class-books  are  such  as  recognize  and  enforce  the  great  and  generally  acknowl- 
edged principles  of  Christianity.^    Page  7. 

In  tlicir  34th  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1839,  they  pay  a  high  compli- 
ment to  u  deceased  teacher  for  'Hhe  moral  and  religious  influence  exerted 
by  her  over  the  three  hundred  girls  daily  attending  her  school,"  and  tell  us 
that  it  could  not  but  have  had  a  lasting  effect  on  many  of  their  susceptible 
minds."  Page  7.  And  yet  in  all  these  ''  early  religious  instructions,  religious 
impressions,  and  religious  influence,"'  essentially  anti-Catholic,  your  petition- 
ers are  to  see  nothing  sectarian;  but  if  in  giving  the  education  which  the 
State  requires,  they  were  to  bring  the  same  influences  to  bear  on  the  "  sus- 
ceptible minds  of  their  own  children,  in  favor,  and  not  against,  tlieir  own 
religion,  then  this  society  contends  that  it  would  be  sectarian! 

Your  petitioners  regret  that  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  Society  carried  out  the  views  of 
their  principals  on  the  importance  of  conveying  **  early  religious  instructions" 
to  the  "susceptible  minds"  of  their  children.  But  they  believe  it  is  in 
their  power  to  prove,  that  in  some  instances,  the  Scriptures  have  been  ex- 
plained, as  well  jos  read  to  the  pupils. 

Even  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  those  schools  your  petitioners  cannot 
regjird  otherwise  than  as  sectarian ;  because  Protestants  would  certainly  con- 
sider as  such  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  Scriptures,  which  are  different 
from  theirs,  and  the  Catholics  have  the  same  ground  of  objection  when  the 
Protestant  version  is  made  use  of. 

Your  petitioners  have  to  state  further,  as  grounds  of  their  conscientious 
objectif>ns  to  tliose  schools,  that  many  of  the  selections  in  their  elementary 
reading  lessons  contain  matter  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  name  and  charac- 
ter. The  term  "  Popkry  "  is  repeatedly  found  in  them.  This  term  is  known 
and  employed  as  one  of  insult  and  contempt  towards  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  it  passes  into  the  minds  of  cliildren  with  the  feeling  of  which  it  is  the 
outward  expression.  Both  the  historical  and  religious  portions  of  the  read- 
ing lessons  are  selected  from  Protestant  writers,  whose  prejudices  against 
the  Catholic  religion  render  them  unworthy  of  confidence  in  the  mind  of 
your  petitioners,  at  least  so  far  as  their  own  children  are  concerned. 

Tlie  Public  School  Society  have  heretofore  denied  that  their  books  con- 
tained any  thing  reasonably  objectionable  to  Catholics.  Proofs  of  the  con- 
trary could  be  nmltiplied,  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  they  have  recently  retract od 
their  denial,  and  discovered,  after  fifteen  years'  enjoyment  of  their  mcMiopolj, 
that  tlieir  books  do  contain  objectionable  passages.  But  they  aUeM  that  thef 
have  prolFered  repeatedly  to  make  such  corrections  as  the  OathoUo  ClenQr 
miglit  require.  Your  petitioners  conceive  that  such  a  proposal  ooiikl  not  0« 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Public  School  Society  without  giving  ioit  groimd 
for  exception  to  other  denominations.  Neither  can  they  see  with  what  ooo* 
sistency  that  Society  can  insist,  as  it  has  done,  on  the  perpetnatUNi  of  iti 
monopoly,  when  the  Trustees  thus  avow  their  incompetency  to  preaent  imei- 
cejjtionable  books,  without  the  aid  of  the  Catholic,  or  any  other  Cleigjr.  ' 
They  allege,  indeed,  that  with  the  best  intentions  they  have  been  nnaUe  i&O 
ascertain  the  passages  which  might  be  offensive  to  Catholics.  With  their 
intentions,  your  petitioners  cannot  enter  into  any  question.  NeTerthelea^ 
they  submit  to  your  Honorable  Body,  that  this  Society  is  eminently  iaoom- 
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petent  to  tho  superintendence -of  pnblic  education,  if  they  could  not  see  that 
the  foHowing  pafvsage  was  unfit  for  the  public  schools,  and  especially  unfit  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  children. 

Tliey  will  quote  the  passage  as  one  instance,  taken  from  Putnam's  Sequel, 
p:ij:e  266 : 

"iluss,  eloHN,  a  zealous  r^ormer  from  Popery^  who  Iked  in  Bohemia^ 
ttirartU  the  eloM  of  the  fourteenth^  and  beginning  of  the  Jifteenth  centuries, 
Hf  ir.a^s  hold  and  persevering  ;  hut  at  lengthy  trusting  hifnself  to  th^  deceitful 
Ctifh'jiies.  he  teas  by  them  brought  to  trial^  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt 
at  the  stnlce:' 

The  Public  School  Society  may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  the  histori- 
cal inaccunicies  of  this  passage;  but  surely  assistance  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  words 
*'  deceitful,"  as  applied  to  all  who  profess  the  religion  of  your  petitioners. 
For  these  reasons,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  your  petitionee  cannot, 
in  conscience,  and  consistently  with  their  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  to 
their  offspring,  intrust  the  Public  School  Society  with  the  office  of  giving 
*'a  right  direction  to  the  minds  of  their  children."    And  yet  this  Society 
claims  that  office,  and  claims  for  the  discbarge  of  it  the  Common  School 
Funds,  to  which  your  petitioners,  in  common  with  other  citizens,  are  con- 
tributors.    In  so  far  as  they  are  contributors,  they  are  not  only  deprived^ 
of  any  l>enefit  in  return,  but  their  money  is  employed  to  the  damage  andj 
detriment  of  their  religion,  in  the  minds  of  their  own  children,  and  of| 
the  rising  generation  ot  the  community  at  large.    The  contest  is  between 
the  guarantied  rights,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  citizen  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  Public  School  Society  on  the  other ;  and  whilst 
it  has  been  silently  going  on  for  years,  your  petitioners  would  call  the 
attention  of  your  Honorable  Body  to  its  consequences  on  that  class  for 
whom  the  benefits  of  public  education  are  most  essential — the  children  of 
the  iKJor. 

This  class  (your  petitioners  speak  only  so  far  as  relates  to  their  own 
denomination),  after  a  brief  experience  of  the  school**  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  naturally  and  deservedly  withdrew  all  confidence  from  it.  Hence 
the  establishment  by  your  petitioners  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  The  expense  necessary  for  this,  was  a  second  taxation,  required  not 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  by  the  no  less  imperious  demands  of  their 
conscience. 

They  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  seeing  thejr  children  growing 
up  in  entire  ignorance,  or  else  taxing  themselves  anew  for  private  schools, 
whilst  the  funds  provided  for  education,  and  contributed  in  part  by  them- 
selves, were  given  over  to  the  Public  School  Society,  and  by  them  employed 
as  has  been  stated  alx)ve. 

Now  your  petitioners  respectfully  submit,  that  without  this  confidence, 

no  l>ody  of  men  can  discharge  the  duties  of  education  as  intended  by  the 

State,  and  required  by  the  people.    The  Public  School  Society  are,  ind 

have  been  at  all  tunes,  conscious  that  they  had  not  the  confidence  of  the 

poor.    In  their  twenty-eighth  report,  they  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  New 

lork  to  create  or  procure  it,  by  the  '*  persuasive  eloquence  of  female 

kindness ;"  page  5.     And  from  this  they  pass,  on  the  next  page,  to  the 

more  efficient  eloquence  of  coercion  under  penalties  and  privations  to  be 

visited  on  all  pen-ions,  *'  whether  emigrants  or  otherwise,"  who  being  in  the 

circumstances  of  poverty  referred  to,  should  not  send  their  children  to 

some  "  public  or  other  daily  school."     In  their  twenty  seventh   report, 

pages  15  and  16,  they  plead  for  the  doctrine,  and  recommend  it  to  public 

^vor  by  the  circumstance  that  it  will  affect  but  "  few  natives."     But  why 

ihouJd  it  be  necessary  at  all,  if  they  possessed  that  confidence  of  the  poor, 
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without  which  they  need  never  hope  to  succeed  ?*  So  well  are  tbey  con 
vinced  of  this,  that  no  longer  ago  than  last  year,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of 
inspiring  it,  and  loudly  call  for  coercion  by  "  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil 
power  "  to  supply  its  deficiency.  Your  petitioners  will  close  this  part  of 
their  statement  with  the  expression  of  their  surprise  and  regret  that  gen- 
tlemen who  are  themselves  indebted  much  to  the  respect  which  is  properly 
cherished  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  should  be  so  unmindful  of  the  same 
rights  in  the  case  of  your  petitioners.  Many  of  them  are  by  religious 
principle  so  pacific  that  they  would  not  take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  though  she  should  call  them  to  her  aid  ;  and 
yet,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  "  strong  arm  of  the  civil  ])ower " 
for  the  purpose  of  abridging  the  private  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  may  feel  equally  conscientious. 

Your  petitioners  have  to  deplore,  as  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  ignorance  and  vice  to  which  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  their 
children  are  exposed.  They  have  to  regret,  also,  that  the  education  which 
they  can  provide,  under  the  disadvantages  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, is  not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  But  should  your  Honorable 
Body  be  pleased  to  designate  their  schools  as  entitled  to  receive  a  just 
proportion  of  the  public  funds  which  belong  to  your  petitioners  in  common 
with  other  citizens,  their  schools  could  be  improved  for  those  who  attend, 
others  now  growing  up  in  ignorance  could  be  received,  and  the  ends  of  the 
Legislature  could  be  accomplished — a  result  which  is  manifestly  hopeless 
uncler  the  present  system. 

Your  petitioners  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  your  Honorable  Body 
to  the  objections  and  misrepresentations  that  have  been  urged  by  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  to  granting  the  claim  of  your  petitioners.  It  is  urged 
by  them- that  it  would  be  appropriating  money  raised  by  general  taxation 
to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Your  petitioners  join  issue  with 
them,  and  declare  unhesitatingly,  that  if  this  objection  can  be  established 
the  claim  shall  be  forthwith  abandoned.  It  is  objected  that  though  we 
^re  taxed  as  citizens,  we  apply  for  the  benefits  of  education  as  "  Catholics." 
Your  petitioners,  to  remove  this  diflOiculty,  beg  to  be  considered  in  their 
application  in  the  identical  capacity  in  which  they  are  taxed — viz. :  as  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth.  It  has  been  contended  by  the  Public  School 
Society,  that  the  law  disqualifies  schools  which  admit  any  profession  of 
religion,  from  receiving  any  encouragements  from  the  School  Fund.  Your 
petitioners  have  two  solutions  for  this  pretended  diflSculty.  1.  Your  peti- 
tioners are  unable  to  discover  any  such  disqualification  in  the  law,  which 
merely  delegates  to  your  Honorable  Body  the  authority  and  discretion  of 
detcrniining  what  schools  or  societies  shall  be  entitled  to  its  bounty. 
2.  Your  petitioners  are  willing  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  law  so  far  as 
religious  teaching  is  proscribed  during  school  hours.  In  fine,  your  petition- 
ers, to  remove  all  objections,  are  willing  that  the  material  organization  of 
their  schools,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  funds  allowed  for  them,  shall 
be  conducted,  and  made,  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  religion  of 
your  petitioners,  even  the  Public  School  Society,  if  it  should  please  your 
Honorable  Body  to  appoint  them  for  that  purpose.  The  public  may  then 
be  assured  that  the  money  will  not  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  by  your  petitioners  to  save  the  Public  School  So- 
ciety the  necessity  of  future  misconception,  thus  to  state  the  things  which 
are  not  petitioned  for.  The  members  of  that  Society,  who  have  shown 
themselves  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  conveying  their  notions  of 
*'  early  religious  instruction  "  to  the  "  susceptible  minds  "  of  Catholic  children, 
can  have  no  objection  that  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  teachers  in  whom 
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the  parents  have  confidence,  should  do  the  same,  provided  no  law  is  violated 
thereby,  and  no  disposition  evinced  to  bring  the  children  of  other  denomi- 
nations within  its  influence. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  your  Honorable  Body  will  be  pleased 
to  designate,  as  among  the  schools  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Common 
School  Fund,  upon  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  corporation  of  the  city — or  for  such  other  relief  as  to  your 
Honorable  Body  shall  seem  meet — St.  Patrick's  School,  St.  Peter's  School, 
St.  Mary's  School,  St.  Joseph's  School,  St.  James'  School,  St.  Nicholas' 
School,  Transfiguration  Church  School,  and  St.  John's  School. 

And  your  petitioners  further  request,  in  the  event  of  your  Honorable  Body's 
determining  to  hear  your  petitioners,  on  the  subject  of  their  petition,that  such 
time  may  be  appointed  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  your  Honorable  Body, 
and  that  a  full  session  of  your  Honorable  Board  be  convened  for  that  purpose. 

And  your  petitioners,  &c. 


THOMAS  O'CONNOR, 

Chairman, 
GREGORY  DILLON, 
ANDREW  CARRIGAN, 
PETER  DUFFY, 

Vice- C^air  men, 

R  O'CONNER,         ^ 

Ja¥es  Kelly,      >  Secretaries, 

J.  M'LOUGHLIN,    ) 


Of  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  convened  in  the  school- 
room of  St  James'  Church, 
Sept  21,  1840. 


Meeting  in  the  Basement  of  St.  James's  Chnrch, 

October  6th,  1840. 


On  Monday  evening,  Oct.  5th,  the  Catholics  of  this  city  again 

met  in  the  basement  of  St.  James's  Church,  in  great  numbers,  by 

•vljoumment  of  the  meeting  of  that  day  fortnight,  from  which  a 

^Qemorial  had  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  setting  forth  their 

claim  to  a  portion  of  the  Common  School  Fund  for  the  education 

of  Catholic  children.     Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  was  again  called 

^o  the  chair,  and  the  Secretaries  were  also  re-elected. 
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James  IMcKeox,  Esq.,  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  present 
the  memorial  to  the  Common  Council,  reported  that  they  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  that  it  was  highly  probable 
that  an  early  day  would  be  fixed  to  hear  the  arguments  of  the 
Catholics  and  those  that  opposed  their  claim. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  then  presented  himself  and  waa 
received  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  He  said  the  question  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  these  whom  the  Legislature  had  appointed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Common  School  Fund ;  they  had  presented  their  claim 
to  that  body  with  confidence,  but  it  was  not  'to  be  supposed  that 
their  demand  would  be  granted  without  opposition ;  it  was  not  cer- 
tain they  would  be  conceded  at  all.  Nevertheless  they  had  taken 
the  only  means  worthy  of.  their  purpose,  by  applying  with  confi- 
dence and  with  firmness  and  with  determination  to  those  having  in 
the  first  instance  the  power  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil  of  which 
Catholics  complain.  The  question  as  it  will  define  itself  before  that 
Board,  when  stripped  of  all  the  mystification  in  which  their  oppo- 
nents had  enveloped  it,  was  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  It  will  be 
a  question  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  fix  on  the  population  of  this  city,  and  to  sup- 
port by  taxation  reaching  to  every  citizen,  a  system  of  education 
from  which  one-fifth  of  the  population  can  derive  no  benefit?  for  he 
thought  he  might  say  that  Catholic  children  formed  one-fifth  of  those 
who  were  subject  to  this  taxation.  And  if  this  system  is  to  be  so 
constituted,  as  they  found  it  to  be,  that  Catholics  in  their  con- 
sciences cannot  allow  their  children  to  participate  in  its  benefits, 
then  the  question  will  be  were  they  excluded  or  not  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  ?  It  is  plain  they  were  not,  unless  indeed  the  Legis- 
lature intended  that  they  should  pay  for  education  and  receive  no 
benefit  in  return.  That  the  Legislature  did  nut  intend — that  it  could 
not  have  intended ;  and  therefore  between  the  act  of  the  Leofislature 
and  the  schoolmaster  there  must  be  some  inquiry  to  pervert  the 
stream  of  justice.  [Applause.]  Tlie  objections  that  have  been  raised 
by  the  Public  School  Society  are  objections  which  sound  alarmingly 
in  the  ear,  and  which  from  circumstances  which  are  easily  accounted 
for,  are  apt  to  turn  the  judgments  of  even  well-disposed  men  off 
their  equilibrium — he  alluded  to  the  clamor  of  sectarianism,  and  that 
Catholics  wish  civil  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
religion.  The  sound  was  calculated  to  alarm,  but  it  required  only 
the  exercise  of  common  sense  to  dissolve  these  objections  into  thin 
air,  for  Catholics  wanted  no  money  from  the  State  of  New  York  for 
purposes  of  religion,  but  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  claimed 
from  them — for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  education  the  Catholics  were  told  was  ready — the  foun- 
tain flows  constantly,  but  care  was  taken  to  dilute  the  current  before 
it  readied  them,  so  that  they  could  not  taste  it.     [Applause.] 
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They  wore  told  the  doors  were  open  to  them ;  they  knew  they 
were,  but  if  they  entered  they  went  in  to  learn  to  live  in  ignorance 
of  all  that  was  sacred  and  honorable  in  the  Catholic  name  ;  if  they 
entered  they  knew  it  was  to  have  Protestant  persons  and  Protestant 
writers  brought  up  for  their  admiration  ;  it  was  to  make  their  chil- 
dren familiar  with  things  that  were  not  theirs,  and  to  leave  them  in 
utter  ignorance  of  everything  Catholic,  unless  it  was  to  brhig  them 
in  to  grace  some  tr;jffic  incident  and  they  were  only  brought  in  then 
as  executioners.     There  were  some  respectable  Catholic  writers, 
though  perhaps  their  opponents  knew  it  not,  that  wrote  with  flow- 
ing pens  in  the  departments  of  history,  morals,  legislation,  and  gen- 
eral literature,  but  from  the  books  put  into  the  hands  of  their  chil- 
dren in  these  schools  they  knew  it  not,  but  they  did  know  about 
Cranmer's  execution,  and  the  betrayal  by  the  deceitful  Catholics  of 
John  Huss ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  in 
thus,  their  children  would  not  know  that  Catholicism  was  older  than 
Mormonisra.     [Laughter.]     lie  had  been  exceedingly  amused  on 
looking  at  the  manner  the  opponents  of  their  claim  maintained  their 
exclusive  right  to  the  money  which  Catholics  contributed  in  common 
with  other  citizens ;  but  with  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  the  prejudices  oi  the  community,  to  which  they  ap- 
X>ealed,  still  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  make  out  a  clear  case,  even 
to  satisfy  those  prejudices.    He  would  look  at  the  system  as  it  is. 

They  were  told  that  the  state  intended  to  exclude  religion  and 
make  the  fund  applicable  solely  to  civil  purposes — solely  to  secular 
education — very  well.  If  they  excluded  all  religion  then  they  bring 
up  the  children  like  heathens,  and  they  banish  Christianity  and  leave 
to  infidelity  the  whole  benefit  of  this  system  of  etlucation.  And  he 
did  not  think  it  probable  that  the  Christians  of  Xcw  York — that  the 
Protestants  of  New  York — would  raise  a  fund  for  education  from 
which  only  infidelity  could  receive  the  benefit.  That  was  one 
ground.  6ut  then  they  were  told  again  that  religion  was  not  ex- 
cluded from  instruction.  If  they  then  have  taught  religion  how 
have  they  been  able  to  go  before  the  Common  Council  and  ask  for 
money?  Had  Catholics  less  right  than  the  celebrated  body  of 
Quakers  ?  And  if  the  oflice  of  instructors  was  to  be  conceded  at  all 
to  whom  did  it  belong?  Did  it  become  Catholics  to  be  the  instruc- 
tors of  Protestant  children,  or  Protestants  to  become  the  instructors 
of  Catholic  children  ?  Surely  if  it  was  a  crime  at  all  it  must  be  a 
greater  crime  in  the  managers  of  the  present  schools  than  in  Catho- 
lics to  teach  religion  to  Catholic  children  {  and  it  was^  only  in  this 
Mray  that  they  could  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  charge  of  giv- 
ing instruction  on  infidels,  so  that  it  carried  water  on  both  shoul- 
ders. Before  the  Common  Council  their  opj)onents  were  scrupulous 
to  a  nicety,  from  a  fear  that  its  money  should  go  to  encourage  and 
maintain  religion;  but  thev  (the  Catholics)  went  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  conscience  which  did  not  allow  them  to  educate  their 
children  in  these  schools ;  and  because  they  went  in  the  name  of 
conscience  they  were  told,  Oh,  the  fund  is  intended  for  civil  educa- 
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tion,  and  if  you  allow  a  penny  to  go  for  the  support  of  religion,  you 
violate  the  charter,  for  it  says  so  and  so.  Then  we  (Catholics) 
charge  them  with  infidelity.  And  how  do  they  answer  ?  They  say 
Catholics  give  religious  instruction.  Do  they  (the  Trustees  of  the 
Public  Schools)  not  admit  that  they  do  likewise  in  their  report? 
And  that  shows  that  they  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  re- 
ligious instruction ;  but  they  say  that  none  but  what  is  general  in 
its  character  is  given  under  their  charge ;  so  that  while  the  doctors 
are  disputing  a^bout  what  is  religion,  the  managers  of  these  schools 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  at  once.  It  is  a  pity  the  commu- 
nity does  not  send  its  difficulties  to  the  Public  School  Society  for 
they  can  soon  decide  what  religion  is.  Does  not  each  sect  contend 
that  its  doctrines  are  purely  Scriptural  ?  And  do  not  the  others 
dispute  it  ?  But  here  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  de- 
cide for  them  at  once ;  and  w^hile  they  contend,  and  contend  truly, 
that  the  State  has  provided  that  none  of  this  money  should  go  for 
the  purposes  of  religion,  they  have  a  religion  of  their  own  made  up, 
as  thev  say,  from  what  is  Scriptural.  When  Catholics  go  before 
Council  and  ask  for  their  proportion  of  this  fund,  "  Oh,''  says  the 
School  Society,  "  it  is  provided  only  for  secular  education."  but  is 
that  their  own  practice  ?  They  have  one  reply  for  Catholics  and 
another  for  Protestants ;  they  have  piety  enough  not  to  wish  infi- 
delity to  have  the  predominance,  and  to  please  the  Protestants  they 
introduce  religion — Scriptural  religion  as  they  call  it — and  when 
Catholics  find  fault  with  them  and  wish  to  teach  their  own  children, 
they  say  that  the  introduction  of  religion  into  the  schools  will  forfeit 
all  right  to  it,  for  it  was  not  intended  or  designed  for  religious  pur- 
poses. In  their  report  and  remonstrance  to  the  petition  of  Catho- 
lics they  say,  "  this  fund  is  purely  of  a  civil  character."  If  so  it 
means  that  it  is  intended  to  teach  children  to  read,  and  write,  and 
the  mathematics ;  and  there  is  not  much  religion  in  these  sciences : 
but  they  are  not  so  careful  to  abstain  from  religion,  for  religion  is 
religious  instruction,  and  that  they  give  in  their  own  way  and  thus, 
in  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  which  is  appropriated  to  civil 
instruction,  they  contradict  themselves ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they 
get  out  of  the  contradiction. 

They  knew  they  had  done  this  from  the  commencement,  and  the 
first  sound  of  alarm  came  from  themselves.  They  said,  "  Oh,  thei^e 
is  so  much  prejudice  in  the  community !"  and  if  Catholics  were 
timid,  they  might  be  crushed  down  by  that  fear.  But  if  there  was 
prejudice,  let  its  abutments  be  taken  away,  so  that  nothing  but 
truth  would  remain ;  and  if,  while  their  claim  was  based  on  truth, 
knowing  the  wrong,  it  was  still  inflicted,  let  it  be  on  the  record, 
that  the  world  might  know  that  Catholics  were  oppressed  without 
any  ground  of  oppression.  [Applause.]  He  said  this  because  the 
gentlemen  were  going  from  one  point  to  another  in  their  statements 
iroin  titne  to  time  of  what  was  the  true  ground  on  which  the  right 
of  the  citizen  was  based.  There  is  in  this  country  the  principle 
that  no  man  should  suffer  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  freedom  of 
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conscience ;  that  no  man  should  suffer  in  bis  person  or  in  his  repu- 
tation, though  the  I  iw  cannot  arrest  the  pen  of  the  bigotted  slan- 
derer, yet  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  no  man  shall  be  tempo- 
rarily held  accountable  for  those  things  which  relate  to  his  eternal 
destiny,  for  they  were  things  between  man  and  his  God,  and  there- 
fore the  rights  of  conscience  were  sacred  and  inviolate.  But  if  that 
were  the  case,  how  can  it  be  insisted  on  that  Catholics  shall  violate 
their  rights  of  conscience  at  the  risk  of  eternal  consequences  ?  How 
could  it  be  pretended  that  Catholics  could  submit  to  a  system  about 
which  they  were  not  consulted  ?  And  how  was  it  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  existing  system  could  insist  that  Catholics  were  wrong, 
and  that  they  were  right  ?  Now,  since  conscience  cannot  be  bent 
or  modified  to  suit  the  system,  Catholics  hoped  to  cause  such  a 
modification  of  the  system  that  it  would  suit  tne  consciences  of  all. 
[Applause.]  Tliat  was  the  ground  on  which  Catholics  stood.  But 
ihey  were  told  that  Catholics  held  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  edu- 
cation that  the  Catholic  religion  and  dogmas  should  be  taught. 
They  knew  that  schools  were  supported  by  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  that  part  of  secular  knowledge  that  would  be  ad- 
vantageous. But  they  did  not  believe  it  was  designed  by  the  State 
to  establish  a  system  of  teaching  by  which  all  that  was  good  would 
be  extinguished  in  the  process.  They  did  not  desire  the  public 
money  to  be  expended  m  the  teaching  of  their  dogmas,  but  they 
also  did  not  wish  to  see  it  expended  in  the  support  of  a  system  by 
which  the  bud  of  faith  would  be  nipped  which  was  springing  up  in 
the  hearts  of  Catholic  children.  But  then  they  were  told  that  Cath- 
olics might  teach  their  children  after  school  hours,  and  on  the  sev- 
enth day.  But,  after  six  days'  teaching  in  these  schools,  every  one 
must  be  well  aware  how  feeble  will  be  the  impressions  of  religion ; 
how  feeble  will  be  the  instructions  of  the  pastor  to  a  child  that  has 
imbibed  the  prejudices  which  the  lessons  of  the  school  were  calcu- 
lated to  create ;  how  feeble  would  be  the  admonition ;  how  feeble 
the  inculcation  of  the  dogmas  of  their  faith,  when  the  child  was 
already  biased  against  it  by  the  lessons  he  was  taught,  by  the  asso- 
ciations to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  by  the  lectures  of  the 
teachers  on  the  elucidation  of  the  school  lessons.  Why,  the  child 
would  be  found  to  be  half  a  Protestant  before  he  was  half  a 
scholar. 

But  then  they  were  told  that  if  this  money  were  given  to  Cath- 
olics, every  other  denomination  would  look  for  it  too.  And  if  they 
did.  he  did  not  see  that  any  great  harm  would  result  from  it.  If 
any  other  denomination  had  the  same  scruples  of  conscience,  he 
should  say  imgiediately  they  were  entitled  to  it ;  but  it  did  not  ap- 
jjear  that  they  had.  They  had  proof  in  the  remonstrances  that  were 
sent  in  against  the  claim  made  by  the  Catholics,  that  they  api)roved 
of  the  present  school  system.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  system, 
and  their  scholars  were  attending  under  it,  while  the  children  of 
Catholics  did  not  attend  ;  so  that,  by  conceding  the  claim  of  the 
Catholics,  they  would  have  the  same  schools  as  before,  with  this 
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difference,  that  the  children  of  Catholics  that  were  now  without 
education,  or  but  partially  educated,  would  have  a  chance,  and  the 
ends  of  the  Legislature  would  be  carried  out.  But  suppose  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  system,  he  did  not  think 
any  great  calamity  would  be  produced  by  such  a  result,  or  any 
great  suffering  or  disaster  to  the  country  or  to  the  community.  But 
the  evils  had  been  magnified,  and  in  the  pamphlet  M'hich  had  been 
published  they  had  spoken  of  the  bickerings  that  would  be  pursued 
— and  they  knew  what  they  had  been  in  other  countries — that  it 
would  lead  to  contention  and  strife,  and  civil  war  and  bloodshed. 
Well,  but  this  fund  was  once  divided,  and  there  were  no  such  con- 
sequences. It  should  be  a  part  of  education  in  America,  that  men 
should  know  the  rights  of  conscience  of  others,  and  that  they  should 
learn  to  respect  them.  But  when  they  gather  children  of  all  de- 
nominations together  into  these  Common  Schools,  and  under  pre- 
tence that  if  they  are  not  so  taught,  they  are  liable  to  fight  in 
the  street  when  they  meet,  they  lay  down  a  principle  different  from 
that  inculcated  as  a  part  of  the  system.  If  they  are  taught  tolera- 
tion— if  they  are  taught  that  all  men  are  not  born  to  think  alike — 
that  there  are  thousands  of  subjects  on  which  they  may  differ,  and 
that  religion  is  one  on  wfiich  they  are  not  only  at  liberty,  but  are 
justified  and  above  all  censure  in  fulfilling  tlie  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, then  they  grow  up  with  a  spirit  of  tolerance  to  others  with 
whom,  when  they  are  men,  they  have  to  mingle,  and  who  differ  in 
opinion  from  them.  But  when  these  principles  of  the  schools  are 
insisted  upon,  is  it  not  in  fact  proclahning  to  their  children,  "  Be- 
ware of  religion,  or  you  will  all  get  to  quarrelling" — [laughter] — it 
is  not  to  be  introduced,  or  you  will  get  to  civil  war  and  bloodslied, 
as  they  did  in  Germany  when  they  got  into  a  thirty  years'  war! 
I5ut  thus  it  was  with  the  public  School  Society ;  they  had  not  one 
solid  ground  to  take  against  the  claim  which  the  CathoHcs  made. 
But,  to  avoid  any  difficulty,  the  Catholics  said.  Give  us  our  books 
and  teachers  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  and  let  the  School 
Society  itself  be  the  guardian  of  our  schools,  and  see  that  the  money 
be  faithfully  appropriated,  and  such  instruction  given  as  would 
qualify  the  children  to  be  good  citizens ;  and  then,  when  their  minds 
and  their  intellects  were  stored  and  trained,  and  knowing  their  duty 
to  God  and  to  their  fellow-men,  then  it  was  they  would  have  the 
prospect  of  their  children  being  good,  and  virtuous,  and  respect- 
able citizens.  So  that,  putting  aside  all  these  difficulties,  the 
question  would  present  itself  naturally  and  necessarily  before  the 
Common  Council  and  simply  on  these  grounds:  Were  Catho- 
lics, against  their  convictions,  to  be  compelled  to  siipport  and  sub- 
mit to  a  system  which  suited  those  gentlemen  (the  school  Society); 
who  were  not  Catholics,  and  who  had  scarcely  a  feeling  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  in  common  with  Catholics  ?  Were  they  to  insist 
uj)on  Catholics  paying  a  tax  from  which,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
guaranteed  rights  of  conscience,  they  could  receive  no  benefit  ?  Or 
were  they  prepared  to  relieve  Catholics  from  the  tax  ?     Or,  in  a 
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word,  if  they  will  compel  Catholics  to  pay  the  tax,  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties that  exist,  will  they  give  to  Catholics  their  proportion  of  the 
money  which  the  Legislature  has  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ?    The 
question  reduces  itself  to  these  simple  points :  Free  Catholics  from 
taxation  for  schools  of  any  description,  and  they  would  stand  ready 
'-*  ith  the  money  thus  saved  to  help  their  own  schools,  and  to  devote 
it  to  education  amongst  themselves.     But  if  not,  and  it  would  be 
impracticable,  for  no  denomination  could  be  exempted  from  a  gen- 
eral taxation.     In  the  next  place,  would  they  allow  Catholics  to 
have  the  benefit  of  education,  without  the  necessity  of  violating 
their  consciences ;  and  if  they  would  not,  then  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive ;  they  were  Catholics,  and  it  was  a  pity  that  their  consciences 
would  not  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  system  which  suited  others;  but 
they  were  Catholics,  and  fheir  consciences  were  not  to  be  respected. 
It  would  be  impossible,  on  any  other  ground,  to  deny  their  rights. 
It  might  not  be  couched  in  that  language,  but  it  would  be  that  in 
substance:  it  could  not  be  otherwise.     Catholics  were  anxious  for 
education ;  and  while  the  managers  of  these  schools  pretend  that 
they  will  give  the  education,  what  is  the  fact  ?     It  is  obvious,  be- 
fore their  eyes,  that  where  schools  are  open,  and  teachers  are  ready, 
and  money  is  expended,  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  growing 
up  in  the  condition  which  the  Legislature  wished  to  remove.     If 
they  are  willing  to  educate  Catholic  children,  why  not  show  their 
willingness  ?     If  they  were  animated  by  a  patriotic  spirit,  would 
they  not  yield  a  little  to  what  they  call  the  ])rejudices  of  Catholics, 
but  which  Catholics  know  to  be  right,  to  be  the  love  of  truth? 
But  those  men  would  rather  leave  hundreds  and  thousands  in  per- 
manent ignorance,  than  that  one  tile  should  be  removed  from  those 
palaces  which  they  have  built  for  their  own  children.     That  was  the 
condition  of  the  question  at  this  time.     What  wduld  be  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  before  which  it  had  to  be  discussed  and  decided 
tiliey  knew  not.     They  had  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  a  just 
one,  a  conscientious  one,  and  a  liberal  one;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
^  splanation,  no  pleading,  no  specious  exertions  on  the  subject  could 
^^er  reconcile  them  to  a  system  which  had  done  so  much  to  destroy 
^tieir  enjoyment  of  their  religious  rights  as  this  has  done.    It  was  in 
"^^adn  to  say  "amend  the  books ;"  for  if  they  were  permitted  to  do  it 
XJhas  year  by  courtesy,  next  year  there  might  be  put  in  a  set  of  cor- 
X>orators  that  would  put  in  again  what  they  now  took  out.     What 
"^vas  courtesy?     Why,  they  (the  Catholics)  might  sit  in  judgment 
OTi  the  books,  and  perhaps,  when  they  had  corrected  them,  their 
corrections  might  be  again  corrected,  and  the  books  left  as  they 
'^^ere  before.     What  security,  then  could  be  given  to  Catholics  for 
tlie  enjoyment  of  their  rights?     And  while  their  rights  wer«  denied 
on  grounds  on  which  Catholics  did  not  pretend  to  establish  them; 
"^hile  it  Vas  pretended  before  the  Council  that  Catholics  would 
teach  religion,  and  therefore  were  disqualified,  they  did  that  them- 
selves which  they  said  they  expected  Catholics  would  do,  and  for 
i         which  they  opposed  the  Catholic  claim.     They  have  introduced 
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religion,  and  it  was  impossible  they  could  escape  from  the  position 
of  adopting  a  cold  water  religion  in  theory,  and  yet  in  practice  incul- 
cating a  religion  to  suit  their  own  ideas  in  these  schools.  As  well 
:ind  as  lawfully  might  they  adopt  a  system  of  education  supported 
by  the  State,  which  should  recognize  the  system  of  any  one  denom- 
ination, and  disavow  all  other  denominations.  They  told  Catholics 
they  did  not  teach  any  particular  religion ;  then  they  had  better 
teach  none  at  all,  for  any  religion  they  could  teach  was  far  opposed 
to  that  of  Catholics,  who  did  not  recognize  them  as  men  fit  to  go 
into  the  pulpit  and  teach  their  children.  Let  them  teach  those  by 
whom  they  were  recognized  as  teachers,  but  not  the  children  of 
Catholics.  He  had  made  these  remarks,  as  it  were,  as  a  kind  of 
brief  review  of  the  whole  ground  on  which  the  question  stood,  so 
that  it  might  remain  fixed  on  the  mind  of  every  one  of  them  as  a 
simple  point.  The  Catholics  asked  for  nothing  but  what  was  their 
right,  and  what  was  just ;  and  if  there  was  any  other  light  by  which 
it  could  be  shown  that  their  claim  was  unjust  and  not  right,  they 
should  have  no  disposition  to  prosecute  it.  But  in  the  absence  of 
such  conviction,  they  could  not  but  feel,  if  their  right  was  still 
withheld  from  them,  that  it  could  be  but  for  one  reason,  and  that 
was,  that  Protestant  prejudice  was  more  powerful  than  truth  and 
justice.  [Applause.]  But  he  feared  not  the  issue.  The  question 
had  made  great  progress  since  it  was  elucidated  by  thjeir  public  dis- 
cussions, and  now  scarcely  a  man  that  he  had  spoken  to,  that  was 
competent  to  judge  on  the  subject,  that  did  not  say,  "  Sir,  you  are 
right ;  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  concession  of  your  claim." 
But  he  knew  there  was  in  the  less  intellectual  portion  of  the  com- 
munity a  substratum  of  prejudice.  He  was  aware,  however,  that 
this  was  not  the  case  among  the  enlightened  and  the  liberal — among 
men  of  high,  and  just,  and  enlarged,  and  patriotic  views — ^and  it 
was  from  these  that  public  opinion  was  alone  worth  accepting. 
[Great  and  long-continued  applause.] 


Meeting  in  the  Basement  of  St.  James's  Church, 

October  19th,  1840. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Catholics  was  held  in  the  basement 
of  St.  James's  Church  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  19th,  when  the 
officers  of  previous  meetings  were  re-elected.  The  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hughes  was  received  on  his  entrance  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pression of  affectionate  regard. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  came  forward  amidst  great  and — 
general  plciudits.  He  commenced  by  observing  that  there  was  no — 
thincr  to  jdftrm  them  in  the  conclusion  at  which  some  seem  alread^^^ 
V  f  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  tri_- 

ihejr  had  laid  claim.    There  was  nothing  in  it  tc= 
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alarm,  and  for  himself  there  was  nothuig  to  surprise,  because  he  had 
obser\  ed  as  they  had  progressed  on  this  question,  and  whilst  they 
had  made  some  inroad  on  the  advanced  posts  of  public  opinion,  here 
and  there,  that  the  concentrated  and  monopolizing  power  which  was 
opposed  to  them  liad  been  gatliering  its  strength,  and  had  been  pre- 
paring to  exert  it  to  the  utmost.  They  (the  School  Society)  feel  as 
if  the  charm  should  be  broken,  the  dazzling  prospect  on  which  their 
eye  had  rested  so  long  with  complacency,  the  prosj)ect  of  having 
seventy  thousand  children  for  a  few  years  longer  to  be  moulded  at 
their  discretion,  and  of  having  a  larger  number — even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  so  moulding  them,  would 
disappear  from  before  them.  Such  a  dazzling  prospect  as  this  was 
enough  to  tempt  men  of  their  j»hiIanthropy  to  cling  to  the  system 
and  tliat  they  do  cling  to  it  they  were  assured,  for,  counting  on  that 
futurity  they  had  multiplied  schools,  and  they  had  not  only  multi- 
plied schools  but  they  had  built  other  and  more  splendid  edifices — 
he  scarcely  knew  w^hat  to  call  them — 
Mr.  O'Connor  (chairman) — Sessions  houses. 
The  Bishop,  les,  sessions  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  legislating 
into  all  future  time  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  This  was  evidence  that  they  did  count  on  this  long 
futurity  of  domination,  and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 
should  cling  with  such  tenacity  to  its  perpetuation. 

Now  it  had  been  his  duty  to  examine  the  books  used  in  these 
schools,  and  whatever  might  be  said  hereafter,  notwithstanding  all 
that  they  had  printed,  or  all  that  they  had  authorized  to  be  i)rintod 
by  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  that  there  was  nothing  in  their 
bo(»ks  against  which  the  Catholics  could  have  any  reasonable  objec- 
tion, he,  in  an  examination  of  the  books  to  ascertain  whether  that 
statement  was  founded  in  truth,  had  found  many  things  against 
which  Catholics  had  reasonable  objections.     But  laying  that  aside, 
while  Catholics  formed  one-fifth  portion  of  the  citizens  whose  chil- 
dren were  to  be  taught  in  these  schools,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
tlieir  books  did  not  contain  a  solitary  sentence  upon  Catholic  affairs, 
nor  one  line  from  Catholic  authors — not  one  sentence,  not  one  essay 
on  morals,  not  one  chapter  of  history,  not  one  section  of  geography, 
not  a  single  line  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  if  Catholics  from 
tiie  beginning  of  creation  had  been  men  who  had  not  known  how  to 
wield  the  pen,  or  to  arrange  ideas  in  a  proper  manner.     And  not 
only  was  this  the  fact,  not  only  was  there  this  suppression — for  he 
might  call  it  the  suppression  of  the  truth — and  it  was  the  suppression 
of  the  brightest  trait  in  their  character,  which  would  affect  the  mind 
of  their  children,  attach  them  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  make 
them  not  askamed  of  a  creed  which  had  produced  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  that  ever  did  honor  to  human  nature ;  indepen- 
dent of  that  science,  he  had  in  his  hand  a  dialogue  used  in  tneso 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  their  children  to  read,  and  to 
practice  them  in  elocution.     It  was  a  dialogue  between  Cortez  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  William  Penn.  both  founders  of  colonies. 
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on  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  the  more  hononUe  mesnt  of  defence 
for  the  colonies.  They  discuss  the  principles  on  whioh  the  colonies 
were  established,  and  then  Cortez  says : 

"  It  is  blasphemy  to  say,  that  any  folly  could  come  from  tlM  looBftain  of  wisdom. 
tVhateyer  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  with  the  necessary 
state  of  human  society,  cannot  possibly  have  been  inspired  by  Gk>d.  Self-defence 
is  as  necessary  to  nations  as  to  men.  And  shall  particulars  have  a  right  which 
nations  have  not  ?  True  religion,  William  Penn,  is  the  perfection  of  reason.  Fa- 
naticism is  the  disgrace,  the  destruction  of  reason. 

Penk  says,  "  Though  what  thou  sayest  should  be  true,  it  does  not  come  well 
from  thy  mouth.  A  Papist  talk  of  reason  /  Go  to  the  inquisition  and  tell  them 
of  reason  and  the  great  laws  of  nature.  They  will  broil  thee  as  thy  soldiers  broiled 
the  unhappy  Guatimozin  I  Why  dost  thou  turn  pale  ?  Is  it  at  the  name  of  the 
inquisition,  or  the  name  of  Guatimozin?  Tremble  and  shake  when  thou  thinkest, 
that  every  murder  the  inquisitors  have  committed,  every  torture  they  have  inflicted 
on  the  innocent  Indians,  is  originally  owing  to  thee.  Tliou  must  answer  to  God  for 
all  their  inhumanity,  for  all  their  injustice. 

"yl  Papist  talk  of  reason .'"  There  was  a  lesson  for  Catholic  chil- 
dren ;  and  yet  the  School  Trustees,  through  the  Assistant  Aldermen, 
told  thera  there  was  really  nothing  in  their  books  against  which 
they  ought  to  have  the  least  objection.  Yes,  they  would  impress  the 
minds  of  their  children  that  Catholics  are  necessarily,  morally,  intel- 
lectually, infallibly,  a  stupid  race.  Now  he  should  like  to  know 
what  reason  they  had  to  give,  in  the  introduction  of  their  writers — 
Robertson,  Hume,  and  others — what  reason  they  could  have,  when 
they  knew  there  were  such  a  multitude  of  Catholic  'WTiters,  to  sup- 
press even  the  least  occasional  mention  of  Catholic  writers.  Was  it 
because  Catholics  had  no  men  who  had  labored  in  the  fields  of  science 
to  improve  the  human  mind  ?  Now,  though  it  might  be  a  secret 
to  those  gentlemen,  there  was  no  department  of  history  or  philoso- 
phy in  which  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  had  not  taken  the  lead ;  and 
the  time  was  when  they  found  the  Catholic  arm  the  strongest  in 
pushing  the  Sun  of  Science  up  the  heavens.  Who  had  produced 
works  of  theology  Jike  theirs  (the  Catholics)?  In  philosophy, 
whether  of  mind  or  matter,  where  were  the  books  which  for  depth 
of  research,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  equaled  or  approached  the 
mighty  tomes  produced  by  Catholics?  And  at  the  period  when 
ancient  civilization  was  destroyed,  when  the  edifice  crumbled  imder 
the  mighty  stroke  of  the  Goth  and  the  Hun,  and  when  society  was 
dissolved,  they  found  Catholic  minds  presiding  over  its  recon- 
struction, laying  its  foundations  broad  and  deep,  and  doing  every- 
thing calculated  to  improve  the  public  mind.  Who  reduced  a  mass 
of  rude  characters  into  letters  which  we  now  call  our  alphabet? 
Who  but  Catholics  who  thus  gave  a  language  to  Europe  by  establish- 
yag  its  basis.  Nay,  more,  after  that,  who  introduced  that  most  im- 
portant branch  of  civilization,  agriculture  ?  It  was  the  monks,  by 
whose  industry  and  labor  the  reclaimed  wastes  became  the  "  model 
farms"  of  Europe,  and  from  them  agriculture  spread. 

They  heard  much  of  free  government  and  of  r*arliament8,  but  was 
that  a  Protestant  invention  ?     No,  it  was  a  Catholic  invention ;  for 
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it  was  copied  from  the  Catholic  Church-.    The  first  models  of  repre- 
pentative  government,  and  of  dignified  and  noble  parliaments,  were 
the  councils  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  every  part  of  that 
church  had  its  representative.     Thence,  then,  the  idea  was  borrowed, 
which  has  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  England  and  of  this  country 
after  her,  of  representative  government.     But  he  might  speak  also 
of  navigation.     Who  discovered  the  continent  on  which  they  now 
lived  ?     Was  it  not  a  Catholic  ?     Who  made  the  second  voyage  to 
this  continent,  and  stamped  his  name  upon  it  ?     Was  it  not  a  Cath- 
olic ? — Americus  Vespucius.     Who  made  the  first  voyage  round  the 
globe  ?     Was  it  not  a  Catholic  ?     And  Catholics  were  the  first  to 
visit  both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies ;  they  traversed  seas  to 
carry  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  ignorant,  and  they  then 
became  acquainted  with  the  physical  position  of  different  countries, 
and  they  conveyed  that  knowledge  to  the  world  either  in  letters  or 
other  documents,  and  added  a  mass  of  human  knowledge  which  had 
assumed  a  gigantic  size  before  Protestantism  first  sprung  out  of  the 
earth.     And  while  things  of  a  less  beneficial  tendency  were  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  Catholic  missionaries,  200  years  ago, 
penetrated  this  country  and  continued  a  chain  round  from  Quebec  to 
the  Mississippi.     While  persecution  was«going  on  in  the  North  and 
the  South,  with  which  Catholics  had  nothing  to  do,  their  free  banner 
wave<l  over  Maryland,  where  the  rights  ot  conscience  were  recog- 
nized.    They  went  to  the  Indians,  not  to  destroy  but  to  convert,  to 
save,  and  civilize.     And  if  we  turn  our  eyes  from  these  things  to 
others,  we  shall  see  those  things  w-hich  are  calculated  to  reflect 
lionor  on  those  who  effected  their  accomplishment.     When  we  see 
the  alleviation  of  the  infirmities  of  human  life,  we  naturally  afsk  our- 
selves  to  whom  the  world  was  indebted  for  the  act  of  mercy.     Who 
planned  the  structures  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  hospitals  for 
the  nfilicted,  and  asylums  for  the  decrepid,  aged,  and  the  young  and 
expose<l  infant?     Were  they  not  all  introduced  and  established  by 
the  benevolent  spirits  and  the  enlightened  minds  of  the  Catholics  of 
anticjuity  ?    Turn  your  minds  to  other  structures,  and  then  ask  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  universities?     Who  originated  the  idea? 
Who  aided  their  establishment  ?     It  was  Catholics  alone ;  and  if 
vou  blot  out  the  benevolent  institutions  with  which  the  earth  is  still 
studded,  for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  Catholics,   you  will 
find  but  a  few  insignificant  ones  remaining.     If  you  turn  again  from 
these  things  to  the  men  distinguished  by  their  own  intellect — to 
warriors  and  legislators — to  men  distinguished  by  their  eloquence, 
by  their  scientific  attainments,  in  jurisprudence,  or  in  other  stations 
in  public  life,  where  do  you  find  models  worthier  of  imitation  than 
those  by  whom  the  pages  of  Catholic  history  are  adorned.     Passing 
again  from  these  to  the  ornaments  of  ancient  literature,  of  classic 
(^reece  and  liome,  and  while  desolation  and  barbarism  j)assed  over 
Europe  with  their  trains  of  evils,  who,  by  patient,  persevering  in- 
dustry, gathered  up  the  fragments  of  ancient  literature  to  adorn  the 
iiuman  mind  ?     It  was  done  by  the  labor  of  the  calumniated  monks. 
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Yos,  you  may  turn  your  eyes  on  whatever  side  you  please,  and  yoa 
svill  find  that  Catholics  have  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  You 
iv'ill  find  no  reason  for  the  suppression  of  all  these  things  with  which 
Catholics  can  charge  themselves,  but  you  will  find  in  every  depart- 
ment, if  you  take  away  the  volumes  Catholics  have  written,  and  the 
mighty  libraries  they  have  collected,  your  shelves  will  present  a 
barren  a[)j)earance.  Why,  we  have  the  testimony  of  eminent  Prot- 
estant scholars  themselves,  attesting  the  fact  that  one  single  order 
alone — the  order  of  Benedictines — did  more  than  all  the  Protestants 
together.  In  every  species  of  knowledge — in  history,  jurisprudence, 
and  canonical  and  civil  law — in  a  word,  in  everythmg  appertaining 
to  human  knowledge,  it  was  found  that  the  great  predominance 
was  due  to  Catholic  labor  and  Catholic  success;  and  why  then  did 
they  not  find  one  page  to  adorn  these  school-books  from  authors 
like  these.  Again,  where  are  there  poets  like  Catholic  poets? 
Take  from  England  the  works  of  Catholic  writers :  take  away  her 
Chancer,  and  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and 
you  take  away  the  cream  of  English  literature.  Then,  if  they 
turned  their  minds  from  these  things  to  others  not  so  immediately 
essential  to  the  cultivation,  but  to  the  adornment  of  human  life — 
take  the  study  of  the  matliematics — and  who  was  the  first  to  culti- 
vate that  study  in  the  west  of  Europe  ?  Who  invented  and  arrayed,- 
and  introduced  that  science  but  the  Monk  Jerbert,  afterwards  Pope 
Sylvester  II. ;  the  same  who  introduced  the  first  celestial  globes. 
Then,  again,  in  architecture  and  its  application  to  the  construction 
of  bridges,  which  at  one  period  of  European  history  could  not  be 
constructed  without  calling'in  the  aid  of  some  learned  man  from  a 
distant  country,  who  was  usually  some  humble  monk  who  knew 
how  to  throw  the  daring  arch,  to  span  the  river,  or  to  cross  the  other- 
wise impassable  valley.  Take  away  from  England  even  the  archi- 
tectural structures  left  by  Catholics,  and  what  would  remain  ? — 
scarcely  anything.  Oxford  would  disappear,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Cambridge,  and  nothing  would  be  left  but  St.  Paul's,  of  which 
Lonl  Kingsbury  said,  after  seeing  St.  Peter's,  it  was  scarcely  fit  for 
anything  but  to  be  blown  up  by  gunpowder.  If  they  turned  from 
these  things  to  inventions,  they  might  ask,  who  invented  the  art  of 
printing  ?  A  Catholic.  Who  originated  that  by  which  information 
was  sent  round  through  every  village  and  hamlet — the  post-office  ? 
A  Catholic.  Who  invented  the  clock  to  tell  what  time  of  dav  it  was  ? 
A  Catholic.  Who  invented  the  compass  to  guide  the  mariner  across 
the  trackless  ocean  ?  A  Catholic?  What  is  it  that  Catholics  have 
not  done  ?  And  if  this  is  the  history  of  this  people,  why  was  it 
♦hat  these  teachers  despised  them  ?  and  why  was  it  that  not  a  line 
from  Catholic  authors  was  permitted  in  their  books?  And  they 
protended  to  be  all  impartiality  and  to  possess  feelings  of  the  most 
liberal  and  j)hilauthropic  character.  But  turn  away  from  this  again 
to  another  thing.  There  are  afflictions  resting  on  the  children  of 
sorrow,  some  of  whom  are  deprived  of  sight,  and  the  sunbeam  falls 
to  the  earth  in  vain  for  them.     Now  it  was  a  work  of  beuevolenoe 
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to  discover  eyes  for  these  children  of  sorrow,  and  to  place  them  at 
the  end  of  their  fingers ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  enable  them,  by  run- 
ning their  fingers  over  raised  characters,  to  read  with  rapidity ;  and 
it  is  to  a  CatboHc  that  the  invention  is  to.  be  attributed.  Again, 
there  is  another  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  can  neither  hear  nor 
speak.  Now,  happily  for  them,  there  is  an  invention,  which  ema- 
nated from  a  benevolent  heart,  by  which  they  can  communicate 
thought,  and  for  this  they  are  indebted  to  a  Catholic  priest.  The 
language  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  the  invention  of  the  Abbe 
Ponza,  a  Benedictine  of  Spain. 

Now  if  these  gentlemen  of  the  Public  Schools  would  place  Catho- 
lics under  a  dark  cloud,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
penetrate  that  cloud,  and  cause  some  of  the  ravs  of  their  former 
glory  to  return  to  them.  It  was  then  again  the  Abbe  L'Eppe,  who 
on  visiting  two  sisters  thus  afflicted,  as  a  man  of  God,  was  himself 
afiiicted  that  he  could  not  communicate  to  them  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. He  began  to  move  by  signs,  and  continued  to  improve  on  his 
attempt,  until  at  length  he  acquired  the  means  of  communicating 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools  ?  It  was  Saint  Charles 
Borromeo — a  Catholic.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  department  of 
knowledge  in  which  Catholics  have  not  been  distinguished.  But  to 
go  further,  who  discovered  a  quicker  means  of  communication  than 
the  railroad  ?  It  was  not  used  so  extensively  in  this  country  as  in 
some  others,  but  it  might  be  important  even  here,  if  an  invasion 
should  be  made  of  any  part  of  our  coast,  to  communicate  information 
to  Washington  and  receive  an  answer  back  in  less  time  than  it  could 
be  done  by  railroads.  He  would  deserve  a  prize  who  should  invent 
the  means  of  sending  inforraatipn  from  Niagara  to  Washington  and 
receiving  an  answer  l)aek  in  six  or  seven  hours.  And  yet  the  equiva- 
lent of  this  had  been  done  by  a  Catholic  priest  who  invented  the 
telegraph.  [Applause.]  If  they  turned  to  music,  who  had  brought 
it  to  its  present  state  by  the  perfection  of  instrumental  music? 
Who  had  taught  the  canvas  to  speak  ?  And  who  had  given  life  and 
animation  to  the  cold  marble?  Catholics.  And  all  the  boasted 
^superiority  of  Protestants  was  yet  an  infinite  distance  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  Catholics,  and  they  were  proud  to  distraction  if  tney 
succeeded  in  producing  a  tolerable  copy  of  that  which  Catholics  had 
invented.  [Applause.]  He  had  thus  endeavored  to  claim  for  Ca- 
tholics that  to  which  they  were  confessedly  entitled.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  public  schools  had  not  treated  them  fairly  or  honorably, 
\vhen  they  had  thought  proper  to  fill  their  pages  for  the  instruction 
of  their  children,  from  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  other  Protestant 
>^riters  who  ware  all  opposed  to  the  Catholics,  and  not  given  one 
sentence  from  Catholic  authors.  But  he  would  go  now  to  another 
point.  They  had  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  their  books  to 
which  Catholics  could  object.  Why,  in  the  most  delicate  maimer 
[laughter]  they  teach  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  religion  are 
the  remnants  of  idolatry — so  slyly  and  so  gently  is  it  introduced. 
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[Laughter.]  In  "  Conversations  on  Common  Things,"  which  were 
used  as  reading  lessons  for  their  children,  there  occurred  the  follow- 
ing passages : 

"  />.  What  is  frankincense  ?  it  was  burned  in  the  Catholic  church  the  day  I  waa 
there ;  I  suppose  it  is  a  kind  of  gum  ? 

"  M.  It  is  an  odoriferous  substance,  consisting  of  equal  quantities  of  gummy 
and  resinous  particles ;  it  is  collected  in  a  very  impure  state,  and  refined  after 
importation.  We  have  the  gum  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  Arabia,  also  in  great 
quantities  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  formerly  burnt  in  all  temples 
of  worsliip,  and  many  Christians  were  put  to  death  by  the  idolatrous  Jews  and  Ro- 
mans, for  refusing  to  burn  it  before  idols." 

They  would  see  the  connection  which  children,  whether  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  after  reading  this  lesson  would  ever  associate  in  their 
minds.  They  would  never  see  frankincense  without  associating 
therewith  the  putting  to  death  of  Christians  by  "  the  idolatrous  Jews 
and  Romans,  for  refusing  to  bum  it  before  idols."  But  take  an- 
other. Theiy  had  now,  after  the  assertion  of  these  gentlemen  that 
they  did  not  teach  religion,  the  proclamation  that  Catholics  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  any  portion  of  this  money  because  they  would 
teach  religion.  Now  they  were  told  that  the  teachers  were  not 
allowed  to  give  instruction  in  religion  by  way  of  explanation  of  the 
reading  lessons,  but  they  had  a  sermon  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
text,  and  such  a  sermon.  [LaughterJ  The  book  entitled  "  Popular 
Lessons"  contained  a  chapter  on  '*  The  Ten  Virgins,"  and  the  mys- 
terous  words  in  that  lesson  were  explained  to  the  children  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  under  the  title  of  "explanations."  The  first 
word  explained  was  the  word  "  parable  ;"  and  this  was  the  explana- 
tion, "  A  parable  is  sometimes  called  a  comparison  ;  it  shows  one 
thing  or  circumstance  to  resemble  some  other."  [Laughter.]  The 
next  was  the  word  '*  virgins ;"  and  what  did  they  suppose  that 
meant?  "unmarried  women,"  according  to  the  Public  Schools. 
[Laughter.]  After  some  other  explanations  they  go  on  to  the  word 
"  marriage,"  and  here  is  the  explanation : 

*•  Mariiagr, — When  a  man  and  woman  agree  to  live  together  all  their  lives,  and 
to  be  callbd  Husband  and  Wife,  their  agreement  iS  called  marriage.  The  wife  takes 
her  husband's  name,  and  goes  to  his  bouse ;  and  whatever  belongs  to  one  of  them 
belongs  to  the  other  also. 

'*  NN  hen  the  man  takes  the  woman  for  his  wife,  the  ceremony  of  the  occasion  is 
callo<l  a  wcihllng.  At  weddings,  the  friends  of  the  couple  to  be  married  often  aa- 
scmble,  and  most  commonly  the  company  are  very  merry  and  happy  together. 
The  marriage  ceremony  is  different  in  different  countries,  and  among  people  of 
different  seels.*' 

But  here  was  another,  and  he  confessed  he  considered  it  of  a 
much  more  serious  character.  It  was  a  chapter  introduced  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children  on  "The  Character  of  Christ."  Now 
those  gentlemen,  of  all  the  men  he  ever  knew,  were,  to  his  mind,  the 
most  inconsistent,  and  yet  the  most  complacent  in  their  inconsistency. 
They  were  first  told  that  tliose  gentlemen  did  not  teach  religion  in 
their  schools ;  and  then  ngain,  oh  yes,  they  said,  we  do,  but  it  is  the 
morality  of  all  sects — a  kind  of  religion  which  all  agree  in,  so  that 
nobody  is  offended.     [Laughter.]     Now  here  was  a  chapter  from 
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the  Bishop  of  London,  from  which  these  men  would  teach  their 
(Catholic)  children  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  read 
a  passage,  and  if  Rosscau  or  Voltaire  would  not  give  a  character 
more  worthy  of  him,  he  did  not  know  what  they  could  write.  It 
was  certainly  all  panegyric,  but  still  it  suppressed  the  true  part  of 
his  character,  while  it  showed  that  he  was  not  a  Philosopher  like 
Socrates,  nor  a  Prophet  like  Mahomet. 

"  He  was  not  only  free  from  every  failing,  but  he  possessed  and  practiced  every 
imaji^nable  virtue.  Towards  his  heavenly  Father  he  expressed  the  most  ardent 
love,  the  most  fervent,  yet  rational  devotion ;  and  displayed  in  his  whole  conduct 
the  most  ab.iohit«  resignation  to  his  will,  and  obedience  to  his  commands. 

"  His  manners  were  gentle,  mild,  condescending,  and  gracious;  his  heart  over- 
flowed with  kindness,  compassion  and  tenderness  to  the  whole  human  race.  The 
gr«-&t  employment  of  his  life,  was  to  do  good  to^the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  In 
this  all  his  thoughts,  and  all  his  time  were  constantly  and  almost  incessantly 
occupied. 

**  He  went  about,  dispensing  his  blessinj;s  to  all  around  him,  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways;  healing  diseases,  relieving  infirmities,  correcting  errors,  removing 
prejudices,  promoting  jnety,  justice,  charity,  peace,  and  harmony ;  and  crowding 
into  the  narrow  compass  of  his  ministry,  more  acts  of  mercy  and  compassion,  than 
the  longest  life  of  the  most  benevolent  man  upon  earth  ever  yet  produced 

"  Over  his  own  passions  he  had  the  most  complete  command  ;  and  though  his 
patience  was  continually  put  to  the  severest  trials,  yet  he  was  never  overcome, 
never  betrayed  into  any  intemperance  or  excess,  in  word  or  deed ;  *  never  once 
spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.' 

*'  He  cndure<l  the  crudest  insults  from  his  enemies,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
meekness,  jativnce,  and  resignation ;  displayed  astonishing  fortitude  under  the 
most  {>ainful  and  ignominous  (Teath ;  and  to  crown  all,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  tor- 
ments on  the  cross,  implored  forgiveness  for  his  murderers,  in  that  divinely  chari- 
table prayer,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  whot  they  do.* 

•'  Nor  was  his  wisdom  inferior  to  his  virtues.  The  doctrines  he  taught  were  the 
mo!«t  sublime,  and  the  most  important,  that  were  ever  before  delivered  to  mankind ; 
and  every  way  worthy  of  that  (Jod  from  whom  he  professed  to  derive  them,  and 
who«e  Son  he  declared  himself  to  be. 

"  His  precepts  inculcated  the  purest  and  most  perfect  morality ;  his  discou|rses 
were  full  of  dignity  and  wisdom,  yet  intelligible  and  clear ;  his  parables  conveyed 
instruction  in  the  most  pleasing,  familiar,  and  impressive  manner ;  and  his  answers 
to  the  many  insidious  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  showed  uncommon  quickness 
of  conception,  soundness  of  judgment  and  presence  of  mind ;  completcl\^affled  all 
the  artifices  and  malice  of  his  enemies;  and  enabled  him  to  elude  all  the  snares 
that  were  laid  for  him. 

"  From  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  our  Saviour's  character,  it  is  evident* 
(hat  he  wo^.  beyond  comparison,  the  wisest  and  the  most  virtuous  person  that  ever 
.appeared  in  the  world." 

"  His  answers  to  the  many  insidious  questions  that  were  put  to 
hims,  siiowed  vncommon  quickness  of  conceptior^ ! — soundness  of  judg- 
ment I  and  presence  of  mindP^  and  so  forth.  Now  he  asked  if  that 
was  not  a  very  liberal  admission  in  favor  of  their  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  asked  if  a  deist  or  an  atheist  could  be 
found  in  New  York  who  would  not  give  him  the  cliaracter  which 
these  gentlemen  would  introduce  to  their  children,  and  which  would 
nhnost  degrade  him  to  the  condition  of  the  PJiilosophers  of  Greece, 
They  praise  him !  But  it  is  with  language  the  most  insidious.  They 
[Cive.him  credit  for  eluding  all  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  but  it  is  as 
though  they  said,  Snares  were  laid  for  him  by  his  enemies,  but  he 
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was  too  cute  for  them,  [Laughter.]  And  yet  these  men  pretend 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  ought  to  monopolize  the  direction  of  the 
mind  of  infancy.  They  pretend  that  they  alone  should  take  the  con- 
tribution of  Catholics  for  so  noble  a  purpose  as  that  of  education ; 
become  the  guardians  and  directors  of  Catholic  children ;  and  that 
they  alone  are  fitted  to  guard  the  heart,  which  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  the  welfare  of  the  body. 

These,  then,  were  the  men  who  were  laboring  to  prove  that  there 
was  not  any  single  denomination  of  Christians  from  which  a  Board 
could  be  formed  that  was  worthy  to  be  confided  in.  But  he  would 
like  to  know  if  there  was  not  a  Christian  denomination  to  be  found 
from  which  a  Board  could  be  formed  of  equal  respectability  with 
those  gentlemen,  and  he  did«not  wish  to  detract  from  their  character. 
.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  men  who  were  conscientious  in  other  faiths  to 
intimate  that  they  were  less  capable  or  less  honest  than  they  (the 
School  Trustees).  What  reason,  then,  could  be  given  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  these  gentlemen  between  Catholics  and  their  children?  for 
claiming  the  right  to  extort  on  the  one  hand  the  expense  of  the  edu- 
cation, and  then  its  administration,  and  in  its  administration  to  dilute 
and  render  it  good  for  nothing  ?  For  himself,  he  had  no  care  in 
this  matter ;  but  for  the  children  of  Catholics,  as  their  Bishop,  and 
therefore  their  spiritual  parent  and  protector,  he  had  a  conscientious 
duty  to  discharge  in  the  protection  and  vindication  of  their  princi- 
ples and  their  rights.  He  cared  less  for  the  money  than  for  their 
rights  and  principles.  [Applause.]  And  what  he  said  for  Catholics 
to-day,  he  would  say  for  the  Lutheran  or  the  Quaker  to-morrow,  if 
they  had  the  same  conscientious  scruples.  There  was  no  law — 
there  could  be  no  law  in  this  country  under  any  pretext,  that  could 
compel  them  to  violate  the  rights  of  conscience,  whereby  the  very 
existence  of  society  itself  in  this  country  depends.  He  repeated, 
as  a  matter  of  money,  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  importance,  as 
it  was  as  a  matter  of  principle ;  and  for  the  Catholics,  he  proclaimed 
it  to  the  world,  that  as  regarded  the  Public  Schools,  there  w^as  an 
end  of  %11  cohnection  with  them  —  The  Uniox  is  Repealed. 
Great  applause.]  What,  then,  was  their  future  course  ?  It  was  that 
hey  were  obliged  to  do  henceforward  as  they  had  done  heretofore — 
to  educate  their  own  children,  after  paying  into  the  common  treasury 
the  expense  of  doing  so.  They  thereby  saved  their  children's  prin- 
ciples, and  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  Public  Schools  deemed  it  any 
glory  to  take  the  money  of  the  Catholics,  poor  as  many  of  them 
were,  and  appropriate  it  to  a  partial  system  from  which  the  Catho- 
lics were  excluded,  let  them  enjoy  the  unenvied  glory  of  doing  so ; 
but  a  conquest  over  their  principles  those  gentlemen  would  not 
obtain.     [Applause.] 

It  remained,  then,  for  them  (the  Catholics),  to  unite  in  soul  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which  the  School  Society 
cling  to  the  existing  system;  and  to  show  those  gentlemen  with 
what  perseverance  and  firmness  they  were  determined  not  to  submit 
,to  injuries.     So  far  as  it  depended  on  them  (the  Catholics),  those 
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gentlemen  would  find  no  acquiescence  in  a  system,  which  in  the 
conscience  and  judgment  of  every  impartial  man  could  not  merit 
approbation.     They  (the  Catholics)  had  to  develop  their  position  to 
the  world,  and  to  explain  to  the  community  at  large  the  bearing  of 
this  system  upon  them,  for  there  were  multitudes  that  did  not  com- 
prehend it,  and  who  saw  nothing  in  it  affecting  their  own  religion 
to  induce  them  to  examine  it.     liut  when  Catholics  showed  how  it 
pressed  unequally  on  them,  and  on  the  principles  of  justice,  on  their 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  on  the  liberty  which  they  ought  to  possess 
to  give  instruction  to  their  own  children,  they  would  find  friends  and 
supporters  among  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with  their  religion. 
He  conceived  it  could  not  be  otherwise.     But  all  he  begged  of  the 
Public  Council  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  was  to  treat  them  with 
candor  and  frankness,  and  at  once  say  yes,  or  no.    This  was  all  they 
exjpected — as  a  matter  of  favor  to  be  conferred  on  them,  they  did  not 
ask  it,  they  claimed  it  as  a  right  for  which  they  had  many  prece- 
dents.   In  Ireland  the  Presbyterians  objected  to  the  system  pursued 
by  the  British  Government,  and  that  government  consulted  those 
objections  to  remove  them ;  and  he  would  say,  glory  to  those  Pres- 
byterians for  stating  their  scruples. 

Again,  look  at  Lowell  in  their  own  country.  The  Catholics  there 
being  unwilling  to  place  their  children  under  a  system  which  they 
conceived  operated  against  their  consciences,  made  known  their  ob- 
jections to  the  superintendents  of  those  schools ;  and  those  superin- 
tendents, on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts,  being  themselves 
men  of  education,  without  any  desire  to  encroach  on  the  rights^  or 
to  get  the  shavings  of  the  consciences  of  others — [laughter] — said  to 
the  Catholics,  Establish  your  own  schools,  select  your  own  teachers, 
and  we  will  pay  for  them,  provided  you  give  education,  for  education 
is  what  we  want.  Xow,  cannot  these  men  do  that  here,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  course  which  they  have  pursued  hitherto  ?  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  say.  Keep  quiet,  we  know  who  you  are,  we  will 
tell  them  we  are  not  afraid :  the  time  when  Penn  told  Cortez  Catho- 
lics could  not  reason,  has  gone  by ;  and  now  Catholics  can  reason ; 
and  when  they  were 'made  to  bear  burdens  which  pressed  more 
heavily  than  was  fair,  and  reasonable,  and  right,  they  would 
tell  those  gentlemen  that  they  would  not  submit  to  it.  [Great 
applause.] 

There  was  one  other  subject  to  which  it  was  his  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  meeting.     It  was  in  reference  to  the  opportunity  to 
be  afforded  them  of  stating  thfeir  grievances  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men.   It  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  gentleman  very  dee})ly  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  this  question,  that  it  might  not  be  expedi- 
ent for  him  (the  Bishop)  to  appear  in  such  a  place  on  such  an  occ.i- 
sion,  for  it  was  possible  that  some  language  might  be  used  towards 
^'11,  which,  though  he  might  bear  it  with  patience,  might  be  painful 
to  others.     On  this  question,  he  had  replied,  he  was  willing  to  give 
^P  ''is  own  opinion,  but  at  the  same  time  he  stated  that  he  had  no 
^/^i>rehension  of  anything  of  that  kind,  or  if  anything  of  the  sort 
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sliouKl  occur,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  him  personally,  or  on  Ids 
feelings.  But  he  had  no  apprehensions  on  the  subject,  either  on 
questions  of  propriety  or  any  other. 

He,  however,  had  considered  whether  he  should  not  there  be  out 
of  place,  and  whether  even  in  meetings  like  the  present  he  was  not ; 
but  so  vital  and  important  did  he  consider  the  question,  that  he  con- 
ceived he  could  not  be*any where  more  in  keeping  with  his  character 
as  a  bishop,  than  when  ho  stood  before  them,  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  [Great  applause.]  And  so  near 
was  the  question  to  his  heart  that  he  could  bear  insult  from  morning 
till  night.  [Renewed  applause.]  Insult  would  have  no  other  effect 
on  him  than  to  make  him  cling  sjill  closer  to  that  principle  which 
was  to  be  acted  upon  in  a  few  days,  but  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
be  fdt  through  years  and  years,  through  ages  and  ages,  through 
generations  and  generations,  till  the  world  shall  be  no  more. 
Cheers.]  For  such  a  question  he  might  venture  to  the  farthest 
boundaries  of  propriety — to  the  fiirthest  limits  which  propriety 
would  allow  a  bishop  to  go.  He  was,  however,  willing  to  submit 
his  opinion  to  the  meeting.  He  should  not  consider  himself  out  of 
place  there  ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  dread  on  that  occasion.  [Great 
applause.]  He  then  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Francis  Cooper,  and  on  his  firmness  in  refusing  to  take  the  oaths 
prescribed  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  when  he  conceived 
them  contrary  to  the  right  of  conscience,  and  concluded  by  pro- 
posing the  addition  of  that  gentleman  to  the  committee  deputed  to 
wait  on  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  state  the  ground  of  their  claim — 
an  addition  which  he  considered  valuable,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Cooper 
was  familiar  with  the  subject,  having  been  himself  connected  with 
the  Commou.  School  System. 
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BISHOP  HUGHES'  GREAT  SPEECHES 

OX  THE  CLAIM  OF.  THE  CATHOLICS  TO  A  PORTIOX  OF  THE 
COMMON  SCHOOL  FUND,  BEFORE  THE  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  ON  TULRSDAY  and  FRn)AY, 
Tn«   29th  and  SOth  OCTOBER,  1840. 

On  Thursday,  the  29th  October,  1840,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  met  in 
special  session,  for  the  purjjose  of  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  Catholics 
in  faTor  of  their  claim  to  a  separate  portion  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 
and  the  School  Society,  and  the  Societies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  opposition.  The  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen  was  present,  by 
invitation  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to  hear  the  discussion.  The  deep 
interest  which  was  felt  in  the  question  by  the  community  generally  was 
exhibited  by  the  dense  crowd  which  filled  the  spacious  halls  long  before 
the  doors  of  the  Council  Chamber  were  thrown  open,  and  by  the  anx- 
ious solicitude  which  was  manifested  to  hear  the  debate. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  Aldermen  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  to 
t.ike  part  in  the  proceedings  could  obtain  a  passage  through  the  mass  of 
human  beings  that  struggled  for  admission,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  police  officers,  and  great  numbers  of  individuals  were  ultimately  unable 
to  gain  admission. 

When  the  Board  became  organized,  and  some  points  of  form  had  been 
determined,  it  was  agreed  to  hear  the  parties  in  the  order  in  which  their 
])otitions  or  remonstrances  had  been  received  by  the  Council — viz.,  first 
the  Catholics,  then  the  Public  Scliool  Society,  and  lastly  the  Societies  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  were  respectively  represented  by 
the  following  Committees  and  Counsel : — The  Catholics,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Hughes,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Francis 
Cooper,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hugh  Sweeney,  James  McKeon,  Esq.,  and  James  Kelly, 
Esq. ;  the  School  Society,  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  and  Hiram 
Kelchum,  Esq.;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  by  the  Revs.  Dr. 
Bangs,  Dr.  Bond,  and  George  Peck. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  the  reading  of  the  petition  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  remonstrances  from  the  other  Societies  here  represented, 
Was  called  by  the  Alderman  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  and  they  were  read 
accordingly  by  Mr.  John  Paulding,  the  Reader  to  the  Board. 
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ft  can  be  shown  that  we  want  it  for  sectarian  interest  we  will  relinquish  it 
altogether  ?    We  have  said  in  the  first  place : 

"Your  petitioners  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  year  honorable  body  to  the  objections 
and  inisrepresentationa  that  have  been  iirgeil  by  the  Public  School  Society  to  grnnWnp, 
the  claim  of  vour  petitioners  It  is  urced  by  them  that  it  would  be  apjiropriatiiig 
money  raisecf  by  general  taxation  to  the  support  of  thp  Catholic  relijiion.  Your 
petitibnent  join  issue  with  them,  and  declare  unhesitatingly,  that  if  this  objection  cuu 
be  estubltshed  the  claim  shall  forthwith  be  abandoned.  It  is  objected  that  though  we 
are  taxed  as  citizens,  we  apply  for  the  benefits  of  education  as 'Catholics.'  Your 
petitioner^*,  to  remove  this  difficulty,  beg  to  be  considered  in  their  application  in  the 
identical  capacity  in  which  they  are  taxed,  viz. :  as  citizentr  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  has  been  contended  by  the  Public  School  Society,  that  the  law  disqualiUes 
schools  which  admit  anv  profession  of  religion  from  receiving  any  encouratjirementa 
from  the  school  fund.  Your  petitioners  have  two  solutions  for  this  pretended  dilliculty. 
First.  Your  petitioners  are  unable  to  discover  any  such  disqualification  in  law, 
which  merely  delegates  to  your  honorable  bodv  the  authority  and  discretion  of 
determining  what  schools  or  societies  shall  be  entftled  to  its  bounty.  Secondly.  Your 
petitioners  are  willing  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  law  so  far  as  religious  teaching  is 
proscribed  during  school  hours.  In  fine,  your  petitioners,  to  remove  ail  objections,  are 
willing  that  the  material  organization  of  their  schools,  and  the  disbur.<;ements  of  the 
funds  alji^wed  for  them,  shall  be  condncted  and  made,  by  persons  unconnected  with 
*.he  religion  of  your  petitioners,  even  the  Public  School  Society,  if  it  should  please  your 
honorable  body  to  appoint  them  for  thai  purpose.  The  public  may  then  be  assured 
that  the  money  will  not  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

**  It  is  deemed  necessary  oy  your  petitioners  to  save  the  Public  School  Society  the 
necessity  of  future  misconception,  tnus  to  state  the  things  which  are  not  petitioned 
for." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  clear  and  simple  language,  you  perceive  both  the 
remonstrances,  of  the  School  Society  and  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  go  on  this 
false  issue,  that  we  want  this  money  for  sectarian  and  illegal  purposes !  (^ur 
language  could  not  be  plainer  than  it  was  on  this  point,  and  yet  there  has  been 
uncharitableness  enough  in  these  societies  to  assert  the  contrary.  I  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make  this  explanation  at  the  commencement  to  impress 
your  minds,  gentlemen,  with  what  it  is  we  seek  and  what  it  is  we  seek  not, 
because  I  know  a  deal  may  be  done  towards  a  proper  elucidation  of  this  subject 
by  preserving  its  simplicity.  The  remonstrants  warn  you,  gentlemen,  against 
giving  money  for  sectarian  purposes.  We  join  them  in  that  admonition.  We 
contend  that  we  look  in  honesty  and  simplicity  alone  for  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  as  members  of  the  commonwealth  and  as  Catholics  we  seek  but  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  just,  and  legal,  and  right. 

I  shaU  now,  gentlemen,  review  very  briefly  both  the  documents,  because  they 
submit  to  your  Honorable  Body  the  grounds  on  which  that  claim,  which  we 
believe  to  be  just,  is  opposed.  After  the  introduction  of  that  from  the  Public 
School  Society,  we  find  in  the  second  paragraph  the  following  passages : 

'*  The  subject  has,  however,  been  so  fully  elucidated  and  ably  argued,  in  documents 
now  among  the  public  records,  that  your  remonstrants  cannot  liope  to  shed  any 
additional  light  upon  it.  They  therefore  beg  leave  to  refer  your  honorable  body  to 
Document  No.  80,  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  as  containing  the  reasons  on 
which  your  remonstrants  would  rely,  in  opposing  the  applications  of  religious  societies 
for  A  portion  of  the  school  fund.  It  is  believed  thai  no  decision  of  the  City  Government 
ever  met  with  a  more  general  and  cordial  response  in  the  public  mind." 

Yes,  it  may  well  be  so  believed,  for  the  reason  that  that  whole  document  went 

on  a  fal^e  mne^  and  therefore  it  was  thus  believed.     But  if  I  prove,  as  I  shall, 

that  the  premises  had  no  foundation  in  reality,  then  the  arguments  founded 

thereon   must  fall  to  the  groimd,  for  they  were  but  castles  in  the  air.    It 

proceeds: 

"  As  the  Roman  Catfiolics  very  recently  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  this  City 
and  State,  urging  at  large  their  reasons  for  a  separate  appropriation  of^  school  money, 
to  which  your  remonstrants  have  replied,  they  now  present  copies  of  said  documents, 
which  they  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body,  as  containing  matter  relevant 
to  the  question  under  consideration.  The  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  now  pending 
presents,  nevertheless,  some  points  which  your  remonstrants  feel  called  upon  to  notice. 
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Py  A  misapprehension  of  tlic  \axr  in  relation  to  persona  who  are  oonscieDtionslr  oppoi^ed 
to  bearing  arms,  wiiich  is  applicable  to  persons  of  everr  religions  persuasion,  thev 
attempt  to  adduce  an  argument  in  favor  or  the  prayer  of  their  petition,  and  sar  that 
tli(>v  only  claim  the  benefit  of  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  the  education  of'  their 
children*  Now  the  facts  are,  that  the  law  imposes  a  nne,  or  tax  as  an  equivalent  for 
iierxonni  military  services,  and  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  property  on  which  to 
levy,  HiUyt'cts  such  perHOHs  to  imprisonment,  and  numbers  are  every  year  actually 
routined  in  the  jails  of  this  State." 

Now  I  conceive  the  illustration  there  referred  to  was  a  strong  one.  The 
parents  anil  gimnlianR  of  tender  offspring  have  a  right  connected  with  their 
nature  by  God  himself  in  His  wise  l*rovidecce,  and  they  should  be  shown  a 
strong  reason  for  transferring  it  to  others.  And  I  adduced  it  as  an  illustration 
and  as  a  strong  one — why  ?  Because  the  defence  of  the  country  is  a  thing 
connected  with  self-existence  and  preservation ;  and  yet,  so  tender  is  the  genius 
of  this  happy  country  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  it  dispensed  with  all  those 
who  had  religious  scruples  from  a  compliance  with  the  law,  and  changed  it 
into  a  small  tine,  whereby  the  right  was  shown,  and  also  the  disposition  to 
waive  it. 

"  With  the  religions  opinions  of  the  denomination  of  Christians  refenrefl  to,  your 
remonstrants  have  i\othing  to  do.  In  opposing  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Kcverul  other  churches,  to  the  school  money,  they  have  confined  their  remarks  to  broad 
general  gmiinds  alike  applicable  to  all;  but  the  petitioners  have  seen  fit  to  single  out 
n  religious  society  by  name,  and  intimate  or  indirectly  assert,  not  only  that  their  pecu- 
liar religious  vietvs' lead  to  insubordination  and  contempt  of  parental  authority,  but 
that  the  Tru^tecs  uf  the  Public  Schools,  who  are  of  this  denomination,  by  their  nuuiberi 
or  the  *  controlling  influence'  thev  exert,  have  introduced  the  *  same  principle'  into  the 
public  schools,  and  that  their  ed'ects  are  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic 
children  who  have  attended  them." 

Now  I  am  exceedingly  surprised  that  those  gentlemen  should  go  so  far  from 

the  text  to  draw  reproach  upon  themselves.     We  said  nothing  to  authorize 

this  language.     AVe  simply  stated  the  fact ;  we  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 

the  controlling  influence  of  those  holding  peculiar  sectarian  views ;  but  we  did 

not  draw  the  conclusion,  whether  the  insulK)rdination  of  the  children  of  our 

poor  people  was  the  result  of  the  principles  taught  in  the  schools  or  of  a  want 

of  domestic  influence.     And  yet  these  gentlemen  have  gone  on  to  draw  upon 

themselves  an  imputation  of  which  wo  respectfully  disclaim  the  authorship. 

They  proceed : 

*'  Your  remonstrants  feel  bound,  therefore,  in  reply,  to  state  that  of  the  one  hundred 
citizens  who  compose  the  board  of  trustees,  there  are  only  twelve  of  the  denomination 

thus  traduced *'  and  of  these  six  or  seven  accepted  the  situation  by  solicitation  of 

the  board,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  management  of  the  colored  schools,  to 
which  object  they  nave  almost  exclusively  confined  themselves." 

Now  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  this  denomi- 
nation. Some  of  them  I  have  known  personally,  and  others  by  their  history, 
and  my  opinion  has  always  been  of  tnem  that  they  are  among  the  foremost 
in  every  benevolent  act  and  social  virtue,  and  to  lend  their  arm  to  strengthen 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  reproach  to  them  that  they 
take  the  lead  in  this  work  of  benevolence  of  which  I  give  them  credit  They 
go  on  to  say : 

**  Of  the  motive  that  induced  this  extraordinary  portion  of  the  petition,  your  remon- 
strants  will  not  trust  themselves  to  speak," 

It  might  be  recollected,  gentlemen,  if  there  were  a  leaning  that  way,  it 

was  after  the  publication  of  the  **  Reply"  to  our  *'  Address,"  which,  though 

it  has  the  natne,  is  no  repli/  to  our  arguments.     It  is  not  an  answer;  but  in 

it  they  take  the  occasion  to  sneer  at  us,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 

show ;  yet  I  may  here  observe,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 

ad<lressed  themselves  lo  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  on  which  we  rest 

"  Of  «o  much  of  it,"  they  add,  "  as  conveys  an  idea  that  the  Trustees  who  are  of  this 
religious  persuasion  introduced,  or  attempt  to  introduce,  into  the  public  icbooU  their 
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own  peculiar  opinions,"  we  never  charged  that  thej  did ;  **  thej  can  only  saj  that  no 
one  of  the  nomerous  and  serions  charges  brought  against  your  remonstrants  by  the 
petitioners,  is  more  entirely  destitute  of  foundation  in  fact.  If  a  disposition  existed  in 
any  quarter  to  give  a  sectarian  bias  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  most  successful  method  would  be  through  the  selection  of  teachers." 

Why,  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  vindication  at«all. 

*'  In  one  of  the  docaments  now  submitted  to  your  Honorable  Rody,  it  is  stated  that,  in 
appointing  teachers,  no  regard  is  had  by  the  Trustees  to  the  religious  profession  of  the 
candidates,  and  that  six  or  seven  of  the  present  number  are  Roman  Catholics." 

I  have  seen  this  statement  figure  in  almost  every  document  of  that  Society, 
and  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  '*six  or  seven  of  the  present  number 
who  are  Roman  Catholics :"  and  I  doubt  if  they  can  be  found,  except  they 
are  such  Roman  Catholics  as  we  see  our  children  become  after  they  have 
been  in  these  public  schopls ;  that  is,  Catholics  who  have  no  feelings  in  com- 
tnon  with  their  church — Catholics  who  are  ashamed  of  the  name,  because  in 
the  school-books  and  from  the  teachers  they  hear  of  its  professors  only  as 
*'  Papists,"  and  of  the  religion  itself  only  as  "  Popery."  It  is  such  as  these,  I 
fesur,  that  pass  as  Catholics,  though  I  only  know  of  one  who  is  worthy  of  the 
name.  "From  an  inquiry  now  made,  it  is  found  that  only  two  of  the  teach- 
ers belong  to  the  *  Society  of  Friends.'  "  And  I  don't  suppose  that  bettcJr 
teachers  could  be  obtained  anywhere,  when  confined  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed; except  they  have  the  privilege  to  introduce  religious  instruction. 
^nd  without  that  it  matters  but  little  whether  they  are  of  the  Society  of 
Priends  or  not     They  continue :  "^ 

**  It  is  with  regret  that  your  remonstrants  find  themselves  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  saying  that  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  contains  garbled  extracts  and  detuche<l 
portions  of  some  parts  of  their  annual  reports  in  relation  to  religious  instruction,  and 
so  arranged  and  commented  upon  as  to  convey  a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  the  one 
intended  and  clearly  expressea  in  the  original  documents." 

Now,  I  will  allow  the  reading  of  it,  and  if  there  are  any  garbled  extracts 
there,  I  will  be  the  first  to  correct  it.  But  I  am  surprised,  when  wo  quote 
the  words  of  their  documents,  that  they  should  urge  this  charge.  Let  the 
docaments  be  read.    I  have  no  dread  on  this  subject. 

*'  The  same  means  are  resorted  to  in  quoting  the  language  of  the  Trustees,  when 
^rgi"]?  the  importance  of  usiojg  measures  for  inducing  the  poor  to  have  their  children 
edncated.  On  different  occasions,  your  remonstrants  have  suggested  to  the  Common 
Coancil  the  expediency  of  requiring,  by  legal  enactment,  the  attendance  at  some  *  public 
or  other  daily  school'  of  the  numerous  *  vagrant  children  who  roam  about  our  streets 
and  wharves,  begging  and  pilfering;'  and  this  is  tortured  in  the  Catholic  petition  into 
a  desire  of  *  abridging  the  private  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens,'  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  *  that  they  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  poor.*  " 

Yet  I  should  think,  gentlemen,  such  a  reluctance  to  attend  their  schools  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  apply  for  a  legal  enactment  to  procure  first  the 
money  and  then  to  compel  an  attendance,  would  show  that  they  did  want 
that  confidence.  I  know  they  have  not  the  confidence  of  our  body.  Ye^^ 
they  have  obtained  two  enactments  from  the  Common  Council,  depriving 
the  parents  in  time  of  need — even  when  cold  and  starvation  have  set  in  upon 
them — of  public  relief,  unless  the  children  were  sent  to  these,  or  some  other 
schools.  And  I  have  seen  them  urging  ladies,  in  their  public  document-,  to 
obtain  their  confidence  by  soothing  words;  and  I  have  seen  them  urging 
employers  to  make  it  the  condition  of  employment.  Yet,  after  all  this,  they 
pretend  that  they  have  had  the  confidence  of  the  poor.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  have  notmerited  it  according  to  their  y\evrs:  but  I  do  not  think  they 
should  expect  all  mankind  to  submit  to  their  views  of  the  matter,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own.     They  say : 

'"The  records  of  the  schools  will  demonstrate  that  the  industrious  and  respectable 
portions  of  the  laboring  classes  repose  entire  confidence  in  the  public  school  sysieni 
vi4  its  managers." 
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Then  that  portion  in  "behalf  of  whom  I  stand  here  is  not  to  be  classed 
with  the  "industrious  and  respectable  1"  They  then  proceed  to  another 
point : 

**  The  subject  of  objectionable  matter  in  the  books  used  in  the  public  schools  is  %o 
fully  discussed  in  the  papers  now  submitted  \p  your  honorable  body,  that  little  more 
would  seem  to  be  called  for  under  this  head.  Finding  their  strenuous  and  lone-con- 
tinued efforts  to  induce  the  Catholic  clergy  to  unite  iu  an  expurgation  of  the  books  un- 
availing, the  trustees  commenced  the  work  without  them,  and  it  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. If  anything  remains  to  which  the  petitioners  can  take  exception,  no  censure 
can,  by  possibility,  attach  to  your  remonstrants ;  and  the  trustees  assert  with  con 6- 
dence,  that  if  any  has  escaped  them,  there  in  now  less  matter  objectionable  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  be  found  in  the  books  used  in  the  public  schools,  than  in  those  of 
any  other  seminary  of  learning,  either  public  or  private,  within  this  State." 

Now  they  could  not  adopt  a  worse  test,  for  I  defy  you  to  find  a  rendinsr 
book  in  either  public  or  private  seminary,  that  in  respect  to  Catholics  h 
not  full  of  ignorance.  Not  a  book.  For  if  it  were  clear  of  this  it  would 
not  be  popular;  and  if  they  refer  to  this,  then  they  refer  to  a  standard 
which  we  repudiate.  But  it  must  be  remembered  those  people  can  send 
their  children  to  those  schools  or  keep  them  at  home.  They  are  not  taxed 
/or  their  support.  But  here  we  are ;  it  is  the  public  money  which  is  here 
used  to  preserve  the  black  blots  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  the 
Catholic  name.  They  say  again,  (and  it  is  an  idea  that  will  go  exceedingly 
well  with  the  public  at  large,  for  it  will  show  how  amiable  and  conciliatmg 
are  these  gentlemen) — that  they  have  submitted  the  books  to  us  as  though 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mark  out  a  passage  and  it  will  disappear. 
But  are  we  to  take  the  odium  of  erasing  ]>assagcs  which  they  hold  to  be 
true  ?  Have  they  the  right  to  make  such  an  offer  ?  And  if  we  spend  the 
necessary  time  in  reviewing  the  books  to  discover  passages  to  be  expurgated, 
have  they  given  us  apledge  that  they  will  do  it,  or  that  they  will  not  even 
then  keep  them  in  ?  Have  they  given  us  a  pledge  that  they  will  do  it  as  far  as 
their  denomination  is  concerned  ?  And  tncn,  after  all  the  loss  of  time  which 
it  would  require  to  review  these  books,  they  can  cither  remove  the  objec- 
tionable passages,  or  preserve  them  as  they  see  fit.  An  individual  cannot 
answer  for  a  whole  body.  They  may  make  a  fine  offer  which  may  be  cal- 
culated to  impose  on  the  public,  but  if  we  put  the  question  if  they  arc  able 
and  if  they  are  willing,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  they  can,  and  will, 
pass  a  law  to  show  us  that  they  are  sincere  and  that  the  object  can  be  car- 
ried out  ?  That  would  alter  the  case ;  or  we  may  correct  one  passage 
to-day,  and  another  next  week ;  and  then  another  body  may  come  into 
power,  and  we  may  have  to  petition  again  and  again.  Could  they  then  do 
it  if  they  would  ?    And  should  they  if  they  could  ?    They  add : 

"  In  conclusion,  your  remonstrants  would  remark  that  they  have  not  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  defence  of  their  conduct,  as  regards 
all  of  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Those  charges  are  before  yonr 
honorable  body,  and  the  trustees  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  inquiry  that  you  may 
see  fit  to  institute  in  relation  to  them  ;  and  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  your  remon- 
strants are  as '  eminently  incompetent  to  the  superintendence  of  public  education '  as 
the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  intimates,  it  would  not,  they  respectfully  saggevt, 
furnish  any  apologjr  for  breaking  down  one  of  the  most  important  bulwarks  of  the  dvil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  American  people." 

This  much  then  as  regards  this  document,  which  it  will  be  perceived 
goes  on  a  false  assumption  that  we  want  this  money  for  a  sectarian  pur- 
pose, because  it  was  so  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  which  denied  our  claim ;  for  when  I  come  to 
that  it  will  be  found  that  every  proposition  in  it  goes  on  the  assumption 
that  we  wish  this  money  for  religious  purposes.  If  we  did,  it  would  be  just 
to  deny  it  to  us.    But  I  will  now  take  up  another  document,  and  I  regret 
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that  I  cannot  treat  it  with  the  respect  I  would  otherwise  wish  to  <lo.  Tlie 
(locament  from  the  Public  School  Society,  however  it  mipht  have  been 
led  aside,  and  however  feeble  in  its  reasoning,  contained  notliing,  I  trust  nnd 
l»elieve,  which  was  intended  to  be  disrespectful  to  us.  It  was  coiicImmI  in 
langua^re  at  which  I  cannot  take  oficnce;  though  it  was  weak  in  its  ])nn- 
ciples,  its  rc2isoning  was  decent.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  this  winch  is 
fn»m  '*  The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by  the  pastors  of  I  lie  Meth- 
odist'  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city."  They  commence  by  observing, 
*'That  they  have  heard  with  surprise  and  alarm" — they  should  have  seen 
our  petition  instead  of  taking  **  hearsay  "  for  their  authority — *'  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  renewed  their  application  to  the  Common  Council 
for  an  appropriation  from  the  Common  School  Fund,  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  under  their  own  direction,  in  which  they  teach,  and  propose 
still  to  teach,  their  own  sectarian  dogmas." 

Where  did  they  find  that  ?  Where  uid  they  find  that  statement  ?  I 
should  like  to  know  from  the  gentlemen  who  signed  this  remonstrance 
where  they  have  their  authority  for  such  an  assertion  ?  We  disclaim  it  in 
the  petition  against  which  they  remonstrate.  It  shows  then  how  much 
trust  can  be  placed  in  *'  hearsay,"  when  they  should  and  might  have  exam- 
ined the  petition  against  which  they  remonstrate,  in  which  they  can  find 
no  such  thing. 

"In  which  they  tench,  and  propose  f^tiW  to  teach,  their  own  sectarian  do^mnfl:  not 
only  to  their  own  children,  but  to  such  Protestant  children  as  they  may  find  means  to 
^t  into  the«e  schools." 

I  ask  these  gentlemen  again  what  authority  they  have  for  such  an  asser- 
tion ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  argument  which  gives  them  their  authority 
Xo  use  language  and  to  make  a  statement  so  palpably  false  as  this  is. 

"  Your  memorialists  had  hoped  that  the  clear,  cogent,  and  unanswerable  arguinenls, 
l>y  which  the  former  application  for  this  purpose  was  resisted,  would  have  sared  the 
<jommoD  Council  from  further  importunity." 

We  shall  see  whether  the  arguments  were  so  clear,  cogent,  and  unan- 
swerable by  and  by. 

**  It  was  clearly  shown,  that  the  Council  could  not  legally  make  any  sectarian  appro- 
priation of  the  public  funds;  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that  it  would  be  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  the  whole  scheme  of  public  school  instruction  to  do  so,  even  if  it  could  be 
lejrally  done.  But  it  seems  that  neither  the  constitution  of  the  State,  nor  the  public 
welfare  are  to  be  regarded,  when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  Romon  Catholic  sectarian- 
iMn  and  exclusireness." 

There  is  an  inference  for  you ;  and  a  very  unfounded  one  it  is  too.  "  It 
must  be  manifest  to  the  Common  Council,  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  are  granted,  all  the  other  Christian  denominations  will  urge  their 
claims  for  a  similar  appropriation  " — And  I  say  they  have  the  right  to  do 
it,  J  wish  they  would  do  it,  for  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  future 
character  of  the  city,  and  for  its  fame,  when  this  generation  shall  have 
passed  away.    If  they  did  claim  it  and  the  claim  was  granted,  then  an 

effort  would  be  made  to  raise  good  and  pious  and  honest  men.    

*•  and  that  the  money  raised  for  education  by  a  general  tax,  will  be  solely 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  proselytism,  through  the  medium  of  sectarian 
schools.  But  if  this  were  done,  would  it  be  the  price  of  peace  ?  or  would 
it  not  throw  the  apple  of  discord  into  the  whole  Christian  community  ? 
Should  we  agree  in  thci  division  of  the  spoils  ?" 

t  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the  reinon- 
strance  had  not  more  confidence  in  the  power  of  their  own  religious  princi- 
ple than  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  contend  violently  for 
what  they  call  the  "  spoils."  We  have  submitted  to  be  deprived  of  them  foi 
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years,  and  we  have  not  manifested  such  a  disposition ;  and  I  am  surprised 
that  they  who  understand  so  much  of  the  power  of  religion  should  attadi 
so  much  value  to  the  little  money  which  is  to  be  distributed  as  to  suppose 
that  it  would  sel  Christians — professing  Christians^ — togetWer  by  the  ears  ii 
ite  distribution. 

"  Should  we  agree  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  ?  Would  each  sect  be  satisfied  witi; 
the  portion  allotted  to  it?  We  venture  to  sar,  that  the  sturdy  claimants  wllo  now  besel 
the  Council,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  much  less  than  the* lion's  share;  and  we  an 
tiuro  that  there  are  other  Protestant  denominations,  besides  ourselves,  who  would  not 
patiently  submit  to  the  exaction." 

After  what  they  have  said  by  authority  as  the  grounds  of  their  opposi- 
tion, where,  instead  they  should  have  had  history  for  their  guide,  I  am  nol 
surprised  that  they  should  prophesy  in  the  matter.  I,  too,  may  prophesy 
and  I  will  say  that  the  ^^  sturdy  claimants  ^'  are  as  respectable  as  they  are; 
and  I  trust  it  will  never  be  attributable  to  us  that  we  claim  more  than  u 
our  common  right,  and  if  that  should  be  violated  with  respect  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  denomination,  we  shall  be  far  from  the  ranks  of  those  whc 
may  be  the  violaters. 

"  But  when  all  the  Christian  sects  shall  be  satisfied  with  their  individual  share  of  tb< 
public  fund,  what  is  to  become  of  those  children  whose  parents  belong  to  none  of  tbesi 
sects,  and  who  cannot  conscientiously  allow  them  to  be  CKJucated  in  the  peculiar  doginai 
of  any  one  of  them?  The  different  committees  who  on  a  former  occasion  approached 
your  honorable  body,  have  shown,  that  to  provide  schools  for  these  only  would  requin 
little  less  than  is  now  expended ;  and  it  requires  little  arithmetic  to  show  that  when  tb( 
relicious  sects  have  takeir  all,  nothing  will  remain  for  those  who  have  not  yet  beeu  abU 
to  decide  which  of  the  Christian  denominations  to  prefer.  It  must  be  plain  to  ever] 
impartial  observer  that  the  applicants  are  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  public  scboo 
instruction." 

Have  wc  said  so  ?  And  on  what  authority  have  these  gentlemen  the  right 
to  say  it  if  we  have  not  ?  Where  are  their  data  ?  And  yet  they  come  before 
this  Honorable  Body  and  make  such  assertions  with  the  sanction  of  their  whole 
church  I 

**  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  uncharitable  exclusiveness  of  their  creed  must  ever  be 
opposed  to  all  public  instruction  which  is  not  under  the  direction  of  their  own  priest* 
liuod.  They  may  be  conscientious  in  all  this ;  but  though  it  be  no  new  claim  on  theii 
part,  we  cannot  yet  allow  them  to  guide  and  control  the  consciences  of  all  the  rest  of  tbi 
community." 

Why,  it  would  be  a  silly  and  abstutl  thing  on  our  part  to  look  for  it.  But 
wc  never  thought  of  it.  It  is  a  fiction  of  these  gentlemen^s  own  creation.  ] 
contend  we  ask  nothing  for  the  community  but  for  ourselves,  and  I  trust  it  wiU 
be  granted  if  it  is  right,  and  if  we  can  be  shown  that  it  is  not  right  we  wiE 
abandon  it  cheerfully.    But  their  assertion  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation. 

*'  We  are  sorry  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools^  without  note  oi 
commentary,  is  offensive  to  them  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  the  Bolj  Scriptures  to  be  a» 
oompanied  With  th^ir  notes  and  commentarieii " — Have  we  asked  such  a  thing?  or  in  aoj 
way  solicited  it?—"  and  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  who  may  hereafter  bethi 
rulers  and  legislators  of  our  beloved  country ;  because  among  other  bad  things  taught 
in  these  commentaries  is  to  be  found  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics ;  and  the  an 
qualified  submission,  in  all  matters  of  conscience,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 

I  have  a  feeling  of  respect  for  many  of  their  denomination,  but  not  for  tb< 
head  or  the  heart  of  those  who  drew  this  document  up.  Here  it  states  an  un- 
qualified falsehood.  Here  it  puts  forth  a  fiUse  proposition,  and  that  proposition 
has  been  introduced  here  as  a  slander.  I  can  prove  that  it  is  so.  And  depend 
ing  on  the  confidence  here  reposed  in  me,  I  propose  and  pledge  myself  to»  for 
feit  a  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  in  charities  as  this  coundl  maj 
direct,  if  those  gentlemen  can  prove  the  truth  of  this  allegation ;  provided  theji 
agree  to  the  same  forfeiture  to  be  appropriated  in  a  similar  mar  ner,  if  they  fiu! 
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to  establish  its  truth.  If  they  can  prove  that  the  Catholic  Church  sanctionsi, 
or  has  made  it  lawful  to  murder  heretics,  I  will  forfeit  that  sum.  I  feci  in- 
dignant that  wc  should  be  met,  when  we  come  with  a  plain,  and  reasonable,  and 
honest  request  to  submit  to  the  proper  authorities,  with  slanders  such  as  that, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  religion,  which  is  holy.  I  wish  them  to  hear  what  I 
say.  I  know  very  well  their  books  tell  them  so ;  but  they  should  look  at  the 
original  and  not  at  secondary  authorities  when  they  assail  our  reputation  and 
our  rights. 

"But  if  the  principle  on  which  thin  application  is  baseitt  shoald  be  admitted,  it  must 
be  carried  far  oerond  the  preitent  purpose.  If  all  are  to  be  released  from  taxation, 
when  they  cannot  conscientiously  derive  any  benefit  from  the  disbursement  of  the  money 
eoUected,  what  will  be  done  for  the  Society'of  Friends,  and  other  sects  who  are  opposeci 
to  war  under  all  circumstances  ?  " 

With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and,  therefore,  I  will  pass  on  to  another 
point 

"  The  RomaD  Catholics  complain  that  books  bare  been  introduced  into  the  public 
schools  which  are  injurious  to  them  as  a  body.  It  is  allowed,  howerer,  that  the  pas- 
■aires  in  these  books,  to  which  such  reference  is  made,  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  his- 
torical ;  and  we  put  it  to  the  candor  of  the  Common  Council  to  say  whether  any  his- 
tory of  Europe,  for  the  last  ten  centuries,  could  be  written,  which  could  either  omit 
to  mention  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  mention  it  without  recording  historical  * 
facta  anfaTorable  to  that  Church?" 

And  this  is  what  the  remonstrants  call  a  strong  issue.  They  assert  that  no 
history  could  be  written  which  could  either  omit  to  mention  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  mention  it  without  recording  historical  facts  unfavorable 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  ask  you  whether,  as  citizens  en- 
titled to  the  rights  of  citizens,  we  are  to  be  compelled  to  send  our  children  to 
sdiools  which  cannot  teach  our  children  history  without  blackening  us.  But 
again  they  say, 

<*  We  assert  that  if  all  the  historical  facts  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  ban  tak(>n  a 
prominent  part  could  be  taken  from  writers  of  her  own  communion  only,  the  incidtMits 
might  be  made,  more  objectionable  to  the  complainants,  than  any  book  to  which  they 
uow  object.'* 

No  doubt  of  it ;  and  it  only  proves  that  Catholic  historians  have  no 
interest  to  conceal  what  is  the'  truth.  But  I  contend  that  there  are  pages 
in  the  Catholic  history  brighter  than  any  in  the  history  of  Methodism ; 
an<l  that  there  are  questions  and  passages  enough  for  reading  lessons, 
without  selecting  such  as  will  lead  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  child  to  be 
ashamed  of  hi»4ince8tor8.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  a  rcspecta-  ' 
l»lc  church,  and  I  am  willing  to  treat  it  with  becoming  respect ;  but  it  is  a 
young  church ;  it  is  not  so  old  as  the  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  has 
fewer  crimes ;  but  I  contend  again  it  has  fewer  virtues  to  boast  of.  And 
in  its  career  of  a  hundred  years  it  has  done  as  little  for  mankind  as  any 
other  denomination. 

•*  History  it«elf,  then,  must  be  falsified  for  their  accommodation  ;  and  vet  they  com- 
plain that  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  the  public  schools  does  not  teuch  the 
sinful ness  of  lying ! 

•'  They  complain  that  no  religion  is  taught  in  these  schools,  and  declare  that  auy, 
even  the  worst  form  of  Christianity.  woiiltT  be  better  than  none  ;  and  yt-t  tln'v  object 
to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the  only  foundation  of  nil  true  rHi«ri<m. 
J*  it  not  plain  then,  that  thev  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  tiling  short  ct  the  total 
abandonment  of  public  school  instruction,  or  the  appropriation  of  such  j)ortiuu  of  the 
public  fund  as  tbey  may  claim,  to  their  own  sectarian  purposes?" 

All  the  time  they  go  on  the  false  issue.  They  charge  that  which  wc 
disclaim,  and  they  reason  on  a  charge  of  their  own  invention,  and  which 
wc  never  authorized.  Now,  as  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores,  I  may  as  weU  say  it  at  this,  as  at  any  other  time.    Their  assumjjtion 
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is  tliat  because  the  Scriptures  are  read,  sufficient  precaution  is  taken 
agjiinst  infidelity.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  that  opinion,  and  I 
will  give  my  reason.  What  is  the  reason  that  there  is  such  a  diversity  of 
sects  all  claiming  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  centre  from  which  they  draw 
their  respective  contradictory  systems — that  book  which  appears  out  of 
Bchool  by  the  use  made  of  it,  to  be  the  source  of  all  dissension,  when  it 
does  not  come  to  the  minds  of  children  with  such  authority  as  to  fix  on 
Iheir  minds  any  definite  principles?  As  regards  ua,  while  the  Protestants 
say  theirs  is  the  true  version,  we  say  it  is  not  so.  We  treat  the  Scriptures 
reverently,  but  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  a  complelc 
copy,  and  as  it  has  been  altered  and  changed,  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
giving  the  whole  writings  which  were  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Iloly  Spirit.  We  object  not  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to  the  Protestant 
version  without  note  or  comment.  We  think  it  too  much  to  ask  Protest- 
ants tu  relinquish  theirs  and  take  ours  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 
If  we  could  ask  you — if  we  could  propose  that  you  should  take  our  book 
— if  we  should  ask  you  to  put  out  the  Protestant  Scriptures  and  take  ours, 
with  our  note  and  comment,  do  you  think  Protestants  would  agree  to  it  ? 
Do  you  not  think  we  should  be  arraigned  as  enemies  of  the  Word  of  God  ? 
'  — for  that  is  one  charge  made  when  it  is  sought  to  denounce  us.  When 
we  speak  language  of  this  kind,  instead  of  understanding  us  according  to 
our  comprehension  of  the  subject,  they  charge  that  we  are  enemies  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  But  to  object  to  their  version  is  not  to  object  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  show  them  that  no  denomination  has 
done  60  much  in  the  true  sense  for  the  Scriptures  as  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  remonstrants  add : 

*'  Hut  til  is  is  not  ail.  They  have  been  most  complaisantly  offered  the  censorship  of 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  The  committee  to  whom  has  been  connded 
the  muiiagement  of  these  schools  in  this  city,  offered  to  allow  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Ui.shop  tu  expurgate  from  these  books  any  thing  offensive  to  him.'' 

And  now  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  sneer  at  us,  and  you  will  observe 
the  llippancy  with  which  they  do  it. 

"  Hut  the  offer  was  not  accepted:  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  declined  to 
decide  oil  the  admissibility  of  a  book  of  extracts  from  the  Bible,  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  certain  Roman  bishops  in  Ireland.  An  appeal,  it  seems,  had  gone  to  the 
I'ope  onthe  subject,  and  nothing  could  be  said  or  done  in  the  matter  until  his  Holiness 
luiU  decided.  Trie  Common  Council  of  New  Yorl^  will  therefore  find,  that  when  they 
shall  have  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  city  the  selection  of  books  for  the 
ii^c  of  the  public  schools,  that  these  books  must  undergo  the  censorship  of  a  forci^ 
l^otentate.  We  hope  the  time  is  far  distant  when  the  citizens  of  this  country  m'iII 
tillow  any  foreign  power  to  dictate  to  them  in  matters  relating  to  either  general  or 
municipal  law." 

Prophets  again  ;  but  not  prophets  of  charity.  I,  sir,  say  not  prophets 
of  good-will,  for  there  is  something  more  in  their  souls  than  the  2)ublic 
welfare.  There  is  something  in  their  insinuation  that  is  insulting,  and  a 
tone  which  does  not  show  a  mind  enlightened  and  enlarged,  and  an 
appreciation  of  equal  justice  and  equal  rights.  Just  their  way.  They 
hear  that  an  appeal  has  gone  to  the  Pope;  and  if  we  desired  to  appeal, 
also,  we  should  claim  the  right  to  do  it  without  asking  permission  from 
any  one.  Catholics  all  over  the  world  do  it  when  their  consciences  make 
il  a  duty,  but  not  in  matters  of  this  kind.  "These  books  must  undergo 
the  censoi-ship  of  a  foreign  Potentate  I"  Now  we  regard  him  only  as 
supreme  in  our  Church,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 

"  Wc  cannot  conclude  this  memorial  without  noticing  one  other  ground  on  which 
ilic  Roman  Catholics,  in  their  late  appeal  to  their  fellow-citiiens,  urged  their  lectariaB 
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daims,  And  excused  their  consciontioas  objections  to  the  public  sch'oola.  Their  creed 
is  dear  to  them,  it  seettm,  because  some  of  their  ancestors  have  been  martjrs  to  their 
faith.    This  was  an  unfortunate  allusion." 

Some  !     "  Some  of  their  ancestors  have  been  martyrs  to  their  faith."    I 
speak  of  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  when  you  reflect 
on  the  bigoted  and  unjust  laws  which  Great  Britain  founded  against  all 
that  were  Catholics,  by  which  their  churches  were  wrested  from  them,  and 
n  bribe  wAs  offered  as  an  inducement  to  the  double  crime  of  murder  and 
of  perjury,  when  it  authorized  any  man  to  bring  the  head  of  a  Catholic  to 
the  commissioner,  and  if  he  would  only  swear  it  was  the  head  of  a  priest 
he  got  the  same  price  as  for  the  head  of  a  wolf,  no  matter  whose  head  it 
was — and  when  legislation  of  that  kind^continued  for  centuries,  this,  you 
must  agree  with  me,  was  being  martyrs  indeed.    But  when  have  the 
Methodists  shown  a  sympathy  for  those  contending  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science ?    When  the  Dissenters  of  England  claimed  to  bo  released  from 
the  operation  of  the  "  Test  and  Corporation "  act  by  which  they  were 
excluded  from  civil  office,  did  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  assist 
them  ?    Not  a  solitary  petition  went  from  them  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  freedom.     And  is  it  a  wonder  that  we  look  to  conscience  and  admire 
those  who  had  the  firmness  to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake  ?    By  the  penal 
laws  against  Catholics  the  doors  of  Parliament  were  closed  against  us,  if 
we  had  a  conscience,  for  it  required  us  to  take  an  oath  which  we  did  not 
believe  to  be  true,  and  therefore  we  could  not  swear  it.     There  it  is,  sir ; 
it  is  because  we  have  a  conscience,  because  we  respect  it,  that  we  have 
suffered,  and  while  virtue  is  admired  on  earth,  the  fidelity  of  the  people 
that  are  found  standing  by  the  right  of  conscience  will  command  the 
admiration  of  the  world.     And  yet,  we  are  told,  it  was  an  unfortunate 
allusion  I 

**  Did  not  the  Roman  Catholics  know,  that  they  addressed  many  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  could  not  recur  to  the  memoirs  of  their  ancestors  without 
being  reminded  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz — **  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  the  fires  of  Smithfield.''  What  is  that  to  us  ?  Are  we 
the  people  that  took  part  in  that  ?  "  Or  the  crusade  against  the  Waldenses  ? 
We  would  willingly  cover  these  scenes  with  the  mantle  of  charity.''  They  had 
better  not  make  the  attempt,  for  their  mantle  is  too  narrow.  **  And  hope  that 
3ur  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  will  in  future  avoid  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  revive  the  painful  remembrance." 

Let  them  enter  upon  that  chapter  and  discuss  the  charitableness  of  their 
religion,  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove — I  speak  it  with  confidence  in  the  presence 
of  this  honorable  assembly — that  the  Catholic  religion  is  more  charitable  to 
those  who  depart  from  her  pale,  than  any  other  that  ever  was  yoked  in  unholy 
illiance  with  civil  power. 

**  Your  memorialists  had  hoped  that  the  intolerance  and  cxclusivcness  which  had 
characterized  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe,  had  been  greatly  softened  under 
the  benign  iuflueoces  of  our  civil  institutions.  The  pertinacity  with  which  their  sectariaa 
interests  are  now  urged,  has  dissipated  the  illusion." 

Sectarian  interests,  again,  althougli  we  have  disclaimed  them. 

•*  We  were  content  with  their  having  excluded  us,  •  ex  cathedra,*  from  all  claim  to 
beaven,  for  we  were  sure  they  did  not  possess  the  keys,  notwithstanding  their  confident 
pretentions." 

Why  they  need  not  be  uneasy  about  our  excluding  them  from  heaven,  for 

their  opinion  is  that  they  have  no  chance  to  enter  if  they  have  anything  to  do 

with  us;  and  therefore  our  excluding  them  is  of  no  avail, 

*'  Nor  did  we  complain  they  would  not  allow  us  any  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
purgatory — " 

Pray  what  has  that  to  do  with  Common  School  Education  ? 
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"  For  it  is  a  place  tbej  bare  made  for  themselres,  and  of  whicb  Ibej  may  claim  th« 
exclusive  propert}'." 

Well  it  is  no  matter  whether  we  believe  in  purgatory  or  not ;  it  is  no  matter 
for  the  Common  Council  to  decide.  But  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
purgatory,  and  wish  to  go  farther,  they  may  prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
which  says  "  they  may  go  £irther  and  fare  worse." 

**  But  we  do  protest  agaiottt  any  appropriation  of  the  public  Fcbool  fund  for  their 
exclusive  benefit,  or  for  anj  other  purposes  whatever.  Assured  that  the  Coinmoi* 
Council  will  do  what  it  is  right  to  do  in  the  premises,  we  are,  geullemen,  with  great 
respect,  }  our  most  obedient  servants,    N.  Bangs,  Tuomas  E.  Bond.  Gborgb  Pbck." 

And  now  I  have  gone  through  these  two  remonstrances,  both  of  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  refer  to  the  document  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  and 
rest  their  opposition  on  the  same  ground.  Of  that  document,  I  will  pass  over 
the  introduction,  but  I  may  observe  that  its  authors,  by  what  influence  I  am 
unable  to  say,  have  been  made  to  rest  their  report  upon  an  issue  such  as  I  have 
already  described,  and  for  which  our  petition  furnishes  no  basis.  I  will  first 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  observations : 

*^  The  petitioners  who  appeared,  also  contended  that  they  contributed,  in  common 
with  all  other  citizens  who  were  taxed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
Common  School  Fund,  and  that  they  were  thereibre  entitled  to  a  participation  in  its 
advantages  ;  that  now  they  receive  no  benefit  from  the  fund  inasmuch  as  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  Churches  could  not  conscientiously  send  their  children  to  schools  in 
which  the  religious  doctrines  of  their  fathers  were  exposed  to  ridicule  or  censure.  The 
truth  and  justice  of  the  first  branch  of  this  proposition — 

That  is  the  payment  of  taxes, 

— ••  cannot  be  questioned.  The  correctness  of  the  latter  part  of  the  argument,  so  far  aa 
Die  same  relates  to  books  or  exercises  of  any  kind  in  the  Public  Schools,  reflecting  on 
tlie  Catholic  Church,  was  denied  by  the  School  Society." 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  denial,  of  anything  objectionable  in 
the  books  of  the  Public  School  Society,  was  made  at  the  period  of  the  last 
application.  I  am  persuaded  those  gentlemen,  if  they  had  known  there  was 
any  thing  objectionable  to  the  Catholics,  would  not  have  denied  it.  I  am  sure 
they  believed  there  was  nothing,  and  from  this  circumstance  I  think  I  may 
fairly  draw  this  inference,  that  they  had  not  paid  that  attention  to  the  books 
which  they  should  have  done,  knowing  the  variety  of  denominations  contribut- 
ing to  this  fund  and  entitled  to  its  benefits ;  or  knowing  this  and  the  feelings 
and  principles  of  Catholics,  that  they  were  incompetent  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  responsible  duties.  It  is  only  on  one  of  these  two  grounds  that  I  can 
account  for  their  denial.  But  since  that  time  they  have  not  only  admitted  that 
the  objection  was  correct,  but  they  have  expunged  passages  from  the  books 
which  at  the  time  of  this  denial  they  said  did  not  exist.  I  shall  pass  on  now  to 
the  two  questions  on  which  the  decision  of  the  Committee  was  made  to  rest. 
The  first  is — *'  Have  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  under  the  existing  laws 
relative  to  Common  Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  legal  right  to  appropriate 
any  portion  of  the  School  Fund  to  religious  corporations  ?'* 

Whether  they  have  or  not  one  thing  is  clear  and  certain,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
"  Religious  Corporation"  that  we  apply  for  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
should  have  struck  the  attention  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  have  remonstrated.  We  do  not  apply  as  a  religious  body — wo 
apply  in  the  identical  capacity  in  which  we  are  taxed — as  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth, without  an  encroachment  on  principle  or  the  violation  of  any 
man's  conscience.  But  secondly,  they  ask — *'  Would  the  exercise  of  such  power 
be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  nature  of  our 
government  ?" 

Certainly  not.  If  the  constitution  and  government  have  determined  that  no 
religious  denomination  shall  receive  any  civil  privilege,  the  exercise  of  such 
power  will  not  be  in  conformity  with  tlic  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the 
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nature  of  our  government  But  there  is  throughout  and  in  all  these  locuments 
a  squcamishness,  a  false  delicacy,  a  persuasion  that  everything  which  excludes 
relijpon  abroad  is  right  and  liberat.  It  w  ould  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow 
this  report  sentence  by  sentence  if  there  had  not  been  so  much  reliance  placed 
on  it  by  those  who  have  remonstrated ;  but  as  so  much  consequence  has  been  • 
attached  to  it  I  will  call  your  attention  to  some  other  passages.  They  go  on  to 
say :  **  Private  associations  and  religious  corporations  were  excluded  from  the 
management  of  the  fund  and  the  government  of  the  schools.  Private  interest, 
under  this  system,  could  not  appropriate  the  public  treasure  to  private  purposes, 
and  religious  zeal  could  not  divert  it  to  the  purposes  of  proselytism." 

Why  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  intended.     We  have  been  driven  by  the 
ol  ligation  of  our  consciences,  and  at  our  expense,  which  we  are  poorly  able  to 
litar,  to  provide  schools  ;  but  they  are  not  convenient,  they  are  not  well  venti- 
lated, and  are  not  well  calculated  to  give  that  development  to  your  young 
citizens  which  they  ought  to  have ;  why  argue,  then,  against  religious  corpo- 
rations, and,  in  treating  this  question,  bring  prejudices  into  view  which 
ought  to  have  no  existence  in    reality  ?    They  then  go  on  to.  give  the 
histt)ry  and  origin  of  the  present  law  and  of  the  Public  School  Fund,  and 
it  seems  .that  for  a  period  of  time,  and  a  long  period, the  Legislature  desig- 
nated the  schools  which  might  participate  in  this  bounty.     Each  religious 
denomination  provided  for  the  instruction  of  its  own  poor;  they  had 
providcil  schools,  and  their  exertions  were  honorable  and  laudable.     The 
Legislature  granted  its  aid,  and  the  respective  Societies  were  encouraged  to 
go  on  with  the  good  work,  and  they  did  go  on  year  after  year,  and  then 
there  was  never  heard  that  disputation  which  appears  now  to  be  so  much 
dreaded.    There  was  not  then  heard  dissentation  between  neighbors,  or 
strife  between  societies ;  everything  went  on  peaceably,  and  why  i  Because 
the  schools  and  the  citizens  were  not  then  charged  that  religion  was  a 
fur!)idden  subject.     Nor  should  you  now  make  it  a  forbidden  part  of 
education,  because  on  religious  principles  alone  can  conscience  find  a 
resting-place.     It  should  be  made  known  that  here  conscience  is  supreme — 
that  here  all  men  are  free  to  choose  the  views  which  their  judgments,  with 
a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  an  eternal  weal  or  woe,  shall  otfer  for  their 
adoption.    It  should  be  taught  that  here  neighbors  have  the  right  to  differ, 
and  whatever  is  the  right  of  one  must  be  recognized  as  the  right  of  the 
other;  and  the  distribution  of  this  fund  will  be  l>etter  calculated  to  benefit 
the  community  than  it  can  be  by  these  public  schools  where  everything 
aeems  to  be  at  par  except  religion,  and  that  is  below  par  at  an  iuimense 
discount.    They  tell  us  then  that — "  The  law  was  imperative  in  its  char- 
acter, and  the  several  religious  societies  of  the  city  possessed  a  legjd  right 
to  draw  their  respective  portions  of  the  fund  from  the  public  treasury, 
subject  only  to  the  restriction,  that  the  money  so  received  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  free  and  common  education." 

But  that  ^^  right  to  draw'^  has  been  taken  away  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  act  by  which  the  right  to  draw  is  taken  away  which  forbids  their 
xeceiving  it  still,  if  in  the  judgment  of  this  Honorable  Body  the  circum- 
«tancc3  of  the  case  entitle  them  to  it.  It  is  not  an  impeachment — the 
legislature  had  no  intention  to  reflect  on  religious  bodies — it  had  no 
:intcntion  to  blackball  religion  in  the  Public  Schools ;  and  yet  that  view  has 
l>een  taken  of  it.  Such  was  not  the  case;  but  because  circumstances  had 
arisen;  and  what  were  they  ?  Why  gross,  abuses  had  been  practiced  by 
^ne  of  the  religious  societies,  and — '*The  funds  received  by  the  Church 
^ere  applied  to  other  purposes  than  those  contemplated  by  the  act." 

Cuder  some  prrvtext  the  favor  to  expend  the  school  moneys  had  been 
^ufened  on  that  Society  in  a  way  that  distinguished  it  from  all  other 
^Uristian  denominations  and  societies ;  and  the  othei  seeing  this  privilege 
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conferred  on  one  and  itvt  on  thereat,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  Legis* 
laturc ;  they  intimated  that  the  partiality  to  that  Society  of  Baptists  was 
an  injustice  to  others,  and  they  remonstrated  against  the  law  conferring 
exclusive  privileges  and  against  no  other  thing  whatever.  And  yet  by 
•  every  document,  and  by  this  very  document,  it  seems  to  be  imagined  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  revoke  special  favors  granted  to  that  Society,  but 
withdrew  its  aid  from  all  Christian  churches ;  so  that  all  the  men  who 
remonstrated  against  this  partial  legislation  were  found  to  liave  been 
thchiselves  depnved  of  the  privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed,  and  this  on 
the  strength  of  their  own  remonstrances  for  quite  another  thing.  And  the 
discretion  which  the  Legislature  had  exercised  to  designate  the  schools 
which  should  receive  this  fund  was  transferred  id  this  Honorable  Body, 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York.  And  why  was  it  trans- 
ferred ?  I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  while  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
were  abuses  shown  to  exist  by  the  remonstrants,  of  which  they  made  com- 
plaint, we  may  suppose  the  Legislature  conceived  it  difficult  for  them  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  not  being  on  the  spot,  but  that  the  Common 
Council  being  here,  and  being  a  body  chosen  by  the  people  in  which,  con- 
sequently, the  public  would  have  confidence,  was  the  best  and  most  fitting 
body  to  desi^ate  from  time  to  time  the  institutions  or  schools  which 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  those  school  moneys.  This  must  have  been 
their  intention,  and  yet  this  has  been  interpreted  as  repealing  the  law  in 
order  to  deprive  those  denominations  of  a  legal  right  (for  right  they  had, 
and  they  could  come  and  dem£(nd  the  money)  and  not  a  mere  transfer  of 
the  discretion  to  give  this  money  from  the  Legislature  to  the  Common 
Council  of  New  York.  Now  all  this,  which  is  so  plain  and  isimple  has 
been  construed  by  these  gentlemen  of  the  Public  School  Society  as  what  ? 
As  conferring  a  monopoly  upon  them.  As  a  law  disqualifying  all  religious 
denominations  receiving  it.  So  it  has  been  interpreted.  But  if  it  were 
so,  we  ask  not  for  the  money  on  the  ground  that  we  are  a  i*eligious  corpora- 
tion, but  of  public  utility,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  education  to  a 
large  and  destitute  class  which  otherwise  will  not  have  the  means  to  pro- 
cure it  We  ask  it  to  secure  a  public  advantage,  and  if  the  objections 
anywhere  exist  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention,  they  do  not  apply 
to  our  case.  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  detain  you  any  longer 
on  this  subject  as  referred  to  in  this  document,  because  while  the  question 
is  composed  of  one  simple  fact,  they  are  arguing  against  dangers  which 
do  not  threaten  them.  But  then  they  go  on  to  say,  "  to  prevent  in  our 
day  and  country,  the  recurrence  of  scenes  so  abhorrent  to  every  principle 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  right,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  several  States,  have  declared  in  some  form  or  other,  that  there 
should  be  no  establishment  of  religion  by  law ;  that  the  affairs  of  the 
State  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from,  and  unconnected  with  those 
of  the  Church ;  that  every  human  being  should  worship  God,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  that  all  churches  and  religions 
should  be  supported  by  voluntary  contribution ;  and  that  no  tax  should 
ever  be  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  any  denomination  of  religion,  for  any 
cause,  or  under  any  pretence  whatever." 

All  this  is  doctrine  to  which  we  subscribe  most  heartily.  And  while 
we  seek  to  be  relieved  from  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer,  we  do  not 
seek  relief  to  the  detriment  of  any  other  sect.  AVhat !  is  this  country 
independent  of  religion  ?  Is  it  a  country  of  Atheism,  or  of  an  Established 
Religion  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  a  country  which  makes  no 
law  for  religion,  but  places  the  right  of  conscience  above  all  other  authority 
— granting  equality  to  all,  protection  to  all,  preference  to  none.  And 
while  aL  these  documepts  have  gone  on  the  presumption  of  preference,  all 
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we  want  is  that  we  may  be  entitled  to  protection  and  not  preference.   We  want 
that  the  public  money  shall  not  be  employed  to  sap  religion  in  the  minds  of 
our  children — that  they  may  have  the  advantages  of  education  iinthout  the  in* 
ttTmixture  of  religious  views  with  their  common  knowledge  which  goes  to  dne 
i^troy  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  true  relijiion.     There  is  another  featis  ? 
connected  with  this  subiect — which  is  the  definition  given  of  a  public  schored 
such  as  should  be  entitled  to  this  money.     **  If  the  school  money,"  says  thejit 
gentlemen, — and  I  must  believe  they  are  imposed  on  by  a  statement  which  is 
not  correct     I  believe  if  they  had  known  the  true  statement,  they  would  not 
have  published  in  their  report  such  a  statement  as  this :  "  If  the  school  money 
should  be  divided  among  the  religious  denominations  generally,  as  some 
have  proposed,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  support  of  schools  of  a 
purejy  civil  character;   and  if  there  should  be,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
jiny  citizen  who  could  not,  according  to  his  opinions  of  right  and  wrong, 
conscientiously  send  his  child  to  the  school  of  an  existing  sect,  there  would 
be  no  public  school  in'  which  he  could  be  educated.    This  might,  and 
probably  would  be  the  case  with  hundreds  of  our  citizens." 
-  Now,  let  me  for  a  moment  invite  your  attention  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  ;  and  it  is  that  part  on 
which  all  these  documents  go,  that  religious  teaching  would  vitiate  all 
claim  to  a  participation  in  this  public  fund.    A  common  education,  then, 
as  understood  by  the  State,  is  a  secular  education,  and  these  documents 
contend  that  any  religious  teaching,  no  matter  how  slight,  will  vitiate  all 
claim  to  a  participation  in  this  fund.    Now,  the  Public  School  Society,  in 
their  reports,  have  from  time  to  time  stated  themselves,  and,  observe,  with 
a  consciousness  that  the  jealous  eye  of  the  community  is  upon  them — they 
state,  still  under  this  restriction,  that  they  have  imparted  religion.     Now, 
if  this  doctrine  be  correct,  they  ore  no  more  entitled  to  the  Common  School 
Pond  than  others?    Or,  is  the  doctrine  correct,  and  yet  one  must  abide  by 
it  and  not  another  ?    Again,  these  gentlemen  charge  us  with  accusing  them 
of  teaching  infidelity,  when  taking  this  tax  they  give  that  education  which, 
they  state  to  us  when  we  apply  for  a  portion  of  this  money,  the  State  con- 
templates to  give  the  scholar.    Now,  if  the  child  be  brought  up  without 
religion  what  is  he  ?     **  Oh,"  they  say,  "  we  do  not  teach  it."     Is  it  neces- 
sary to  teach  infidelity  ?    It  does  not  require  the  active  process.     To  make 
an  infidel,  what  is  it  necessary  to  do  ?    Cage  him  up  in  a  room,  give  him  a 
secular  education  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  twenty-one,  and  I  ask  you 
what  he  will  come  out,  if  not  an  infidel  ?    Whether  he  will  know  anything 
about  God  ?  And  yet  they  tell  you  that  religious  teaching  is  a  disqualifica- 
tion.   AVhat  will  a  child  be,  then,  if  you  give  him  their  education  from  his  youth 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  ?     Will  he  know  anything  of  God,  and  of  a  Divine 
Redeemer?  of  a  Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  or  of  any  of  those  grand  doctrines 
which  are  the  basis  and  corner-stone  of  our  Christianity  ?    And  beca'ose  we 
object  to  a  system  of  teaching  which  leads  to  practical  infidelity,  wc  are  ac- 
cused of  charging  the  Public  School  Society  with  being  infidels.    '1  hey  furnish 
the  basis  of  the  charge ;  we  do  not  wish  to  do  so.     Now,  I  ask  you  whether  it 
^^siA  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  or  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
that  the  Public  Schools  should  be  made  precisely  such  as  the  infidels  want  ? 
Permit  me  to  say,  when  I  use  the  term  infidel,  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  those 
^hat  are  so.     I  would  not  be  one ;   but  I  respect  their  right  to  be  what  they 
please.     A  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman,  who  professes  to  be  one  of  this  class, 
and  who  would  not  allow  his  children  to  be  scholars  where  religion  is  taught 
i^t  all,  said  he  could  send  them  to  the  Public  School,  for  there  the  education 
Suited  him.     What,  then,  is  the  consequence  ?    That  while  the  public  educa* 
^ion  of  Now  York  is  guarded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  infidel,  the  chil- 
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drcn  bccom6  so.  And  is  there  any  authority  in  this  Board,  or  of  a  legislative  body 
V  at  Albany,  or  is  there  any  Board  in  the  Union,  with  power  by  the  constitution, 
\)  oxcUkIc  rch'f^ion  or  to  engrail  it  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  in- 
iel  says  truly,  that  there  is  no  religion  taught,  and,  therefore,  he  can  send  his 
•  er'dren  ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  why  any  member  of  a  Christian  church 
Id  be  forced  to  do  violence  to  his  convictions  and  not  be  pennitted  to  en- 
ccjual  advantages  ?  If  the  infidel  can  send  his  children  to  these  schools  bo- 
cause  no  religion  is  taught  tliere,  and  who,  therefore,  has  to  make  no  sacrifices 
of  conscience,  why  cannot  the  Christian  enjoy  equal  advantages  ?  They  say 
their  instruction  is  not  sectarianism  ;  but  it  is  ;  and  of  what  kind  ?  The  sec- 
tarianism of  infidelity  in  its  every  featui-e.  But  because  it  is  of  a  negative  kind, 
and  they  do  not  admit  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  denomination,  because 
they  do  not  profess  to  teach  religion,  therefore  it  is  suited  for  all  I  As  a  test, 
theiefore,  of  this  principle,  give  this  purely  secular  knowledge  to  a  younjj;  man, 
keep  him  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  give  him  nothing  else, 
and  what  sort  of  a  man  would  he  be  ?  What  would  be  the  state  of  his  mind  ? 
A  blank — a  perfect  blank  as  to  religious  impressions.  But  T  contend  that  it  is 
infidelity,  and  I  hope  the  Public  School  gentlemen  hear  what  I  say.  But  again, 
I  do  not  charge  it  on  their  intention,  and  their  assertion  is  purely  gratuitous 
when  they  say  that  such  an  accusation  is  made  against  them.  Here  is  the  ob- 
servation of  the  report  on  this,  subject : 

**  If  religious  instruciion  is  commuDicatcd,  it  is  forbign  to  the  intentions  of  the 
school  sjKiem,  and  should  be  instantly  abandoned.  Religious  instruction  is  no  part  of  a 
Common  School  education." 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  that  report  which,  I  take  leave  to  repeat,  lias 
been  prepared  by  the  gentlemen  who  drew  it  up  as  a  committee,  under  the  im- 
pression fixed  on  their  minds  that  Catholics  want  this  money  to  promote  their 
religion,  and  that  if  it  were  granted  to  us  others  would  want  it  for  their  respec- 
tive religions  also ;  and  on  this  assumption  they  decided ;  but  against  this  false 
issue  1  protest,  whether  set  forth  in  this  report  or  in  the  two  remonstrances  be- 
fore this  Council— one  from  the  Public  School  Society,  and  the  other  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  not  my  business  to  speak  in  relation  to  the 
Public  School  Society  at  large.  Of  its  history  I  have  taken  pains  to  make  my- 
self sufficiently  possessed  to  speak ;  and  I  find  that  in  its  origin,  so  far  from 
disclaiming  all  connection  with  religion,  so  far  from  conceiving  religious  teach- 
ing disadvantageous,  it  was  originally  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  destitute  portion  of  the  population,  and  their  petition  for  a 
charter  set  forth 

**  The  benefits  which  would  result  to  society  from  the  education  of  such  children,  by 
implanting  in  their  minds  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality." 

At  this  time  every  denomination  taught  its  own,  and  received  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  fund  from  the  public  authorities  to  aid  them  in  their  good  work,  so 
that  their  children  were  provided  for,  and  this  Society  came  to  gather  in  the 
neglected  and  the  outcast — they  came  as  gleaners,  after  the  reapers  had  gone 
through  the  field,  and  a  most  benevolent  purpose  theirs  was ;  and  their  object 
I  repeat,  when  tliey  applied  to  the  Legislature, was  set  forth  to  be — (for  they 
did  not  conceal  the  advantages  of  a  religious  education) — to  produce  benefits  to 
society  by  the  implanting  in  the  minds  of  such  children  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality.  There  were  cliildren  belonging  to  no  denomination,  and 
this  Society  seeing  the  benetits  which  would  result  to  society  from  the  educa- 
tion of  such  children  by  Implanting  in  their  minds  the  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  undertook  this  benevolent  work,  and  covered  themselves  and  the  name 
of  their  Society  with  glory  by  that  undertaking.  But  it  is  strange  that  what 
then  was  so  advantageous  to  the  connnunity — the  implanting  in  the  minds  of 
children  the  princi[)les  of  religion  and  morality — should  have  ceased  to  be  so 
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now ;  and -that  they  or  their  successors  should  seek  to  make  that  very  thing  a 
disqualification,  and  to  turn  it  against  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
cUim  themselves  to  monopolise  the  fund  and  the  teaching  on  the  principle  that 
no  religion  shall  be  imparted.  Now,  has  the  legislature  seen  fit  to  alter  the 
diaracter  so  as  to  make  religious  teaching  a  disqualification  of  all  other  sects  ? 
Was  it  for  that  purpose  that  this  Society,  step  by  step,  <)!)tained  enlarpe<l 
privileges,  by  which  not  only  the  neglected  children  of  the  community,  but 
those  of  others,  came  under  their  care,  that  they  obtained  grants  from  the 
public  treasury  and  the  exchequer  of  the  city,  to  an  amount  of  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  until  the  Society  claims  to  bo  the  true  and  only  iSociety, 
though  existing  as  a  private  corporation,  electing  its  own  body,  fixing  a  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  membership,  sometimes  $10,  at  others  $20,  $25,  and  $50, 
auy  of  which  sums  is  too  much  for  a  poor  man  to  pay ;  and  out  of  this  or- 
ganized body  electing  the  Trustees  to  carry  ou  the  work  ? 

I  mention  this,  not  to  blame  them,  for  they  believe  they  are  doing  good, 
jut  to  show  that  even  with  men  who  are  honorable  in  every  day-life,  how 
mach  watchfulness  and  vigilance,  how  much  tact  and  talent,  is  used  to  grasp 
more  and  more,  till  they  absorb  all,  and  completely  deprive  all  others  of  any 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  controlling  this  fund. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  it  is  not  my  peculiar  province,  to  enter  into  the 
legal  part  of  the  argument ;  but  I  have  to  regrej  that  the  gentleman  who  did 
intend  to  treat  it,  and  to  whose  department  it  belonged,  has  been  unfor- 
tunately prevented  by  the  bursting  of  a  small  blood-vessel.     But  though  my 
experience  has  not  qualified  me  to  enter  into  legal  matters,  yet,  &s  a  citizen, 
I  might  have  the  right  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  monopoly  which  this 
Society  claims ;  and  that  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  monopoly,  and  not  only 
contrary  to  their  monopoly,  simply  regarded  as  a  monopoly,  hut  because  I 
believe  that  a  monopoly  of  this  description  sliould  bo  regarded  with  double 
jealousy.     Why?     Because  this  monopoly  is  of  greater  weight  than  in  ordi- 
nary cases;  of  great  weight  pecuniarily — for  last  year  the  fund  amounted  to 
$115,000 — because  the  distribution  of  that  money  gives  to  them  a  patronage 
which,  considering  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  is  in  danger  of  being  used 
di^advantageously ;  because  it  gives  to  them  privileges  of  infinitely  liigher 
importance  than  any  that  can  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents — the  privi- 
lege of  stamping  their  peculiar  character  on  the  minds  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  children.     They  ought  to  be  men,  to  discharge  the  trust 
of  such  a  monopoly,  as  pure  as  angels,  and  almost  imbued  with  wisdom  from 
above — such  men  they  should  be,  when  they  would  venture  to  come  and 
8tand  by  the  mother's  side,  and  say,  in  effect,  ^'  Give  ine  the  darling  which 
you  have  nourished  at  your  breiist — give  it  to  me,  a  stranger,  and  I  will  direct 
\U  mind.    True,  yon  are  its  parent;  but  you  are  not  fit  to  guide  its  youthful 
progress,  and  to  implant  true  principles  in  its  mind  ;  therefore  give  it  to  me, 
and  give  me  also  the  means  wherewith  to  instruct  it."    That  is  the  position 
of  that  Society ;  and  they  ought  to  be  almost  more  than  men  for  this — as 
doubtless  they  are  honorable  men  in  their  proper  places;  but  of  that  we 
should  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  we  may  be  well  assured 
that  they  are  fitted  to  discharge  their  duties.     It  is  this  consideration  that 
brought  me  here,  as  the  first  pastor  of  a  body  of  i>eople,  large  and  numer- 
ous as  they  are  known  to  be ;  but  poor  as  many  of  them  arc,  an  1  exposed 
to  many  hardships,  they  have  children  with  immortal  souls,  whose  condi- 
tion is  involved  in  this  question,  and  if  it  is  an  impropriety  in  the  clerical 
Ciharacter,  I  would  rather  undergo  the  reproach  than  neglect  to  advocate 
^heir  rights,  as  far  as  I  have  the  power,  with  my  feeble  ability. 

The  Catholics  of  the  city  of  New  York  may  be  estimated  as  one-fifth  of 
^he  population ;  and  when  you  take  account  of  the  class  of  children  usually 
attending  the  Public  Schools,  and  consider  how  many  there  ar  t  in  this  cit^ 
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who  arc  in  affluent  circnmstances,  which  enable  them  to  give  an^education 
to  their  children,  who  do  not  therefore  participate  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Public  Schools;  and  when ^you  consider  the  nuqibers  not  attending  any 
school  at  all,  I  say,  of  those  people,  who,  by  their  poverty,  are  the  objects 
nu»st  usually  composing  the  number  that  require  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Fund,Catholics  are  one-third,  if  not  more.  And  when  I  see  this 
one-third  excluded — respecting,  as  I  do,  their  welfare  in  this  life,  as  well 
as  their  welfare  in  a  brighter  world — then  it  is  that  I  come  forward  thus 
]»nblicly,  and  stand  here  to  plead  for  them.  I  conceive  we  have  our  rights 
in  question,  and,  therefore,  most  respectfully,  I  demand  them  from  this 
Honorable  Etoard. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  there  should  l>e  remonstrances  against  our  claim ; 
but  I  did  hope,  in  an  age  as  enlightened  as  this  is,  and  among  gentlemen 
of  known  liberality  of  feeling,  that  their  opposition  would  not  have  been 
characterized  as  this  has  been.  However,  it  is  not  to  me  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise :  for  I  believe  if  some  of  those  gentlemen,  who  consider  themselves 
now  as  eminent  Christians,  had  lived  at  the  period  when  Lazarus  lay  lan- 
guishing at  the  gate  of  the  rich  man,  petitioning  for  the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  the  table,  they  would  have  sent  their  remonstrance  against  his 
petition. 

When  the  ^lethodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  its  petition  for  a  portion  of 
this  fund,  some  eight  years  ago,  then  it  was  not  unconstitutional !  Yet,  did 
the  Catholics  send  in  their  remonstrance  against  it?  When  their  theo- 
logical seminaries  obtained  (and  they  still  receive)  the  bounty  of  the  State, 
did,  or  do,  the  Catholics  complain  ?  Has  there  been  a  single  instance  of 
illiberality  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  or  a  want  of  disposition  to  grant 
rights  as  universal  as  the  nature  of  man  may  require  ?  And  I  have  been 
a^itoninhed  only  at  this,  that  good  men,  with  good  intentions,  should  prefer 
to  cling  to  a  system,  and  to  the  money  raised  for  its  support  by  the  public 
liberality — that  they  would  sooner  see  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  children 
contendinfj  with  ignorance,  and  the  companions  of  vice,  than  concede  one 
iota  of  their  monopoly,  in  order  that  others  may  enjoy  their  rights.  I  say 
this,  because  I  am  authorized  to  say.  it. 

And  what  am  I  to  infer,  but,  that  they  prefer  the  means  to  the  end.  The 
end  designed,  is  to  convey  knowledge'to  the  minds  of  our  children ;  the 
means  is  the  public  fund;  and,  by  refusing  to  cause  the  slightest  variation 
in  their  system,  they  cling  to  the  means,  while  they  leave  thousands  of 
children  without  the  benefit  which  the  State  intended  to  confer.  They  may 
pursue  that  course,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  should  have  taught  them 
that,  while  they  maintain  their  present  character,  a  large  portion  of  their 
fellow-citizens  have  not — cannot  have — confidence  in  them. 

But  they  have  said  that,  if  a  portion  of  this  fund  is  given  to  Catholics, 
all  other  sects  will  want  it.  Then,  let  them  have  it.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
that  is  probable ;  and  my  reason  is  this :  They  have  sent  in  remonstrances 
against  the  claim  of  the  Catholics,  as  you  will  see  by  a  reference  to  docu- 
ment Xo.  80,  all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent Pulilic  School  System.  And  if  they  are  satisfied,  and  their  children  de- 
rive benefit  from  it,  let  them  continue  to  frequent  the  schools  as  they  do 
now.  The  schools  are  no  benefit  to  Catholics  now  ;  we  have  no  confidence 
in  tiiein ;  there  is  no  harmony  of  feeling;  between  them  and  us;  we  have  no 
couliilencc  that  those  civil  and  religious  rights  that  belong  to  us  will  be 
cnjoicl,  while  the  Public  School  Sociaty  retains  its  present  monopoly. 
AVc  '  1()  not  receive  benefit  from  these  schools :  do  not,  then,  take  from 
Catholic"?  their  portion  of  the  fund,  by  taxation,  and  hand  it  over  to  those 
who  do  not  give  them  an  equivalent  in  return.  Let  those  who  eaUy  receive 
the  advantages  of  these  schools ;  but  as  Catholics  cannot^  do  not  tie  them 
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to  a  syt^tem  which  i8  intended  for  the  advantage  of  a  class  of  societj  of 
which  they  form  one-third,  but  from  which  system  tl  ry  can  receive  no 
benefit. 

There  are  many  other  topics  connected  with  this  subject,  to  wliich  I 

mi<jiit  advert ;  but  I  must  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  that  I  have 

trespassed  on  your  patience.     1  feel,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  address  such 

a  l)ody,  and  hurried  as  was  my  preparation,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 

present  the  subject  before  you  in  that  clear  and  lucid  manner  that  would 

make  it  interesting ;  but  it  was  not  with  that  view  that  I  claimed  your 

attention  in  relation  to  it;  it  was  with  far  higher  motives:  and  I  now, 

uith  confidence,  submit  it  to  your  judgment. 


BISHOP  HUGHES'  SECOND  DAY'S  SPEECH  BEFORE  THE  BOARD 
OF  ALDERMEN  AND  COUNCILMEN,  IN  ANSWER  TO  MR.  SEDQ- 
WICK,  ihl.  KETCHUM,  DR.  BOND,  DR.  SPRING,  AND  OTHERS, 
WHO  ADDRESSED  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
PETITION  OF  THE  CATHOLICS;  ALS(3  THE  DISCUSSION  IN 
REGARD  TO  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  RHEMISU  TESTAMENT 
AS  A  CATHOLIC  VERSION,  ETC. 

When  Mr.  Ketchum  concluded  his  argument  on  the  first  day,  the 
"Kev.  Dr.  Bond  appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Methodist 
"Episcopal  Church,  but  he  gave  way  to  the  Right  Rer.  Bishop 
Hughes,  who  desired  to  make  a  brief  reply  to  the  two  legal  gentle- 
men who  had  addressed  the  Board.    He  said : 

I  have  a  few  remarks  that  I  wish  to  make,  partly  in  reference  to 
myself  and  partly  to  my  principles,  and  the  views  submitted  with 
regard  to  those  principles ;  but  the  debate  has  taken  a  range  too 
wide  and  too  legal  for  me  to  pretend  to  follow  it  throughout.     I  am 
not  accustomed  to  the  niceties  of  legislation  or  the  manner  of  inter- 
preting statutes  or  acts  of  the  Legislature;   but  to  sum  up  the 
whole  of  the  two  eloquent  addresses  made  by  the  gentlemen  who 
have  just  spoken,  they  amount  to  this :  that  either  the  consciences  of 
Catholics  must  be  crushed  and  their  objections  resisted,  or  the  Public 
School  System  must  be  destroyed.    That  is  the  pith  of  both  their 
ohservations.    They  argue  that  there  must  be  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  results,  and  those  gentlemen  are  inclined  to  the 
course  of  compelling  conscience  to  give  way,  they  being  the  judge 
of  our  conciences  which  they  wish  to  overrule ;  so  that  the  Public 
School  Society — and  I  do  not  desire  to  detract  from  it  as  far  as  good 
intentions  are  concerned — shall  continue  to  dispose  of  the  Public 
School    Fund   notwithstanding  our  objections    and   reasoning   on 
^hich  they  are  bas^d.    The  gentleman  who  last  spoke  appeared  to 
^niagine  that  I  wished  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  and 
^liat,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics,  I  laid  myself  open  to  the 
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charge  of  eumity  to  the  word  of  God ;  but  I  desire  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  would  leave  the  Protestant  Bible  for  those  who  reverence 
it;  but  for  myself,  it  has  not  my  confidence.  Another  objection 
which  he  made  was  of  a  personal  character  to  myself;  but  while 
that  gentleman  started  with  the  beautiful  rule  of  charity  to  others, 
and  with  a  lecture  on  the  propriety  of  retaining  our  station  in  life, 
and  the  impropriety  of  the  public  appeals  of  which  he  was  pleased 
to  speak,  I  regret  that  his  practice  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
precept — and  that  while  he  was  lecturing  me  on  the  subject,  he  him- 
self should  have  gone  beyond  anything  which  proper  discussion 
called  for.  If  I  attended  those  meetings,  it  was  because  I  felt  the 
evil  of  the  present  system  as  regards  us — not  its  evils  as  regards 
others ;  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  be  the  judges  of  our  own 
duties,  and  to  see  for  ourselves,  while  we  accord  to  others  the  same 
right  for  themselves.  I  beg  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  overrule 
this  community,  or  to  bring  anything  from  Rome,  except  to  those 
who  believe  in  its  spiritual  authority.  Consequently,  all  those  re- 
marks of  that  gentleman  have  been  out  of  place ;  and  for  the  rest,  I 
conceive  the  true  point  has  not  been  touched.  Not  one  of  our 
objections  or  scruples  of  conscience  has  he  undertaken  to  analyze, 
nor  the  grounds  on  which  they  exist.  When  I  gave  those  reasons 
for  our  objections,  I  thought  some  argument  would  have  been  urged 
fairly  against  them;  but  the  only  end  the'gentleman  appears  to  have 
in  view,  is  the  preservation  of  the  School  Society,  and  to  maintain 
that  they  have  a  patent  right  to  the  office.  Tliat,  I  know,  is  his 
object ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  any  man  construing  the  law  as 
that  its  advantages  cannot  reach  us  unless  we  lay  down  and  sacrifice 
oifi'  consciences  at  the  threshold.  I  have  spoken  for  myself,  and  I 
have  disclaimed  all  high-handed  objects;  but  the  gentleman  insists, 
notwithstanding  the  pledge  which  we  have  given,  that,  in  spite  of 
all,  we  shall  teach  our  religion.  I  disclaim  such  intentions,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  fair  in  that  gentleman  to  impute  intentions  which  we 
disclaim.  The  gentleman  has  drawn  a  beautiful  picture  of  society 
if  all  could  live  in  harmony  (I  would  it  could  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice), whether  bom  in  foreign  parts  or  in  this  country.  But  if  all 
could  be  brought  up  together — if  all  could  associate  in  such  a  state 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  welfare,  while  the  Protestants  use 
such  books  as  those  to  which  we  object,  it  could  only  be  by  the 
Catholic  concealing  his  religion ;  for  it  he  owns  it  he  will  be  called 
a  "  Papist."  The  gentleman  says  that  one  of  the  books  to  which 
we  object  is  not  a  text-book  used  in  schools ;  but,  if  not,  it  is  one 
of  the  books  placed  in  the  library  to  which  I  do  not  say  we  con- 
tribute more  than  others ;  but  it  is  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
to  which  Catholics  contribute  as  well  as  others.  I  will  read  you 
one  ])assage  and  leave  you  to  judge  for  t  ourselves  what  will  be  its 
eifects  on  the  minds  of  our  children.  The  work  is  entitled  "  The 
Irish  Heart,"  and  the  author,  on  page  24,  is  describing  an  Irish 
Catholic,  and  he  says:  "As  for  old  Phelim  Maghee,  he  was  of  no 
particular  religion." 
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And  how  do  the  gentlemen  describe  the  Public  Schools,  but  as 
schools  of  religion  and  no  religion !  They  say  they  give  religious 
instruction ;  but  again  thej  say  it  is  not  religion,,  for  it  does  not 
vitiate  their  claim. 

"  As  for  old  Phelim  Maghee,  he  was  of  no  particular  religion." 
"  When  Phelim  had  laid  up  a  good  stock  of  sins,  ho  now  and  then  went  over  to 
Kllamey,  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  got  relaaf  by  cwifiMtng  them  out  o'  the  way, 
ms  he  used  to  express  it,  and  sealed  up  his  soul  with  a  wafer" 

That  is  the  term  they  apply  to  our  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
and  they  want  us  to  associate  and  to  enjoy  everything  in  harmony 
when  they  thus  assail  our  religious  right. 

" and  return  quite  invigorated  for  the  perpetration  of  new  offences." 

Now,  suppose  Catholic  children  hear  this  in  the  company  of  their 
Protestant  associates !  They  will  be  subject  to  the  ridicule  of  their 
companions,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  their  domestic  and 
religious  attachments  will  become  weakened,  they  become  ashamed 
of  their  religion,  and  they  will  grow  up  Nothingarians. 

But  again,  on  page  120,  when  speaking  of  intemperance,  we  find 
the  following : 

"  It  is  more  probable,  however,  a  part  of  the  papal  system." 

And  this,  notwithstanding  all  that  Father  Mathew  has  done. 

"  For,  when  drunkenness  shall  have  been  done  away,  and  with  if,  that  just  re- 
lative proportion  of  all  indolence,  ignorance,  crime,  misery,  and  superstition,  of 
which  it  is  the  putative  parent;  then  truly  n  much  smaller  portion  of  mankind 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  dark  lantern  of  the  Romish  religion." 

"  That  religion  is  most  likely  to  find  professors  among  the  frivolous  and  the 
wicked,  which  by  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  legerdemain  can  persuade  the  sinner 
that  lie  is  going  to  heaven,  when  he  is  going  directly  to  hell.  By  a  refined  and 
complicated  system  of  Jesuitry,  and  prclatical  juggling,  the  papal  sec  has  obtained 
its  present  extensive  influence  through  the  world." 

And,  unless  we  send  our  children  to  imbibe  these  lessons,  we  are 
goine  to  overturn  the  system !     But  is  that  the  true  conclusion  to 
which  the  gentlemen  should  come,  from  our  petition  \     Is  tliat  rea- 
soning from  facts  and  the  evidence  before  their, eyes?    I  have 
promised  not  to  detain  the  Board,  and  therefore  I  would  merely 
aay,  if  I  have  attended  those  meetings,  it  was  not  with  the  views  the 
gentleman  has  imputed  to  me,  nor  to  distinguish  myself  as  has  been 
in  sinuated.    I  have  taken  good  care  to  banish  politics  from  those 
meetings,  and  if  I  have  mentioned  the  number  of  Catholics,  or  of 
tlieir  children,  it  was  to  show  how  far  this  system  falls  short  of  the 
ond  which  the  Legislature  has  in  view.     I  disclaim  utterly  and 
entirely  the  intention  imputed  to  me  by  the  gentleman,  but  I  will  not 
longer  detain  the  Board. 

Atr.  Mott,  one  of  the  Public  School  Trustees,  vnXh.  the  permission 
^.  fhc  Board,  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  book  which  the 
/^ht  Rev.  Prelate  had  last  alluded  to,  had  found  its  way  into  tho 
^'^'iools.     It  was  one  of  a  series  of  tales  published  by  the  Temperance 
^^^iety;  and  when  a  committee  was  appointed  for  tilling  the  library, 
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their  attention  was  called  to  the  first  number  of  the  series ;  they 
had  read  two  or  three  of  them  which  had  come  from  the  press,  and 
as  they  appeared  adapted  to  the  reading  of  children,  the  committee 
admitted  them,  and  by  some  mistake  it  was  supposed  that  all  the 
other  volumes  of  the  same  series  and  under  the  same  title  were 
ordered  too,  and  they  were  sent  in  as  they  were  issued  from  the 
press  after  that  period,  and  in  this  way  the  book  in  question  had 
crept  in.  But  this  being  discovered  by  a  Catholic  Trustee,  it  was 
withdrawn,  and  of  this  the  gentlemen  were  fully  apprised,  and 
therefore  he  asked  if  it  was  generous  or  just  to  quote  that  book, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Catho- 
lics. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  assured  the  gentleman  that  he, 
until  that  moment,  had  not  heard  of  the  books  having  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bond  then  again  rose  to  address  the  Board  as  the 
representative  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  but  as  it  was 
now  10  o'clock,  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  aldermen  to  take  a 
recess  until  Friday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  which  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  Board  adjourned. 

The  Board  re-assembled  at  four  o'clock  on  Friday  the  30th  October, 
1 840,  by  adjournment  from  the  previous  day,  but  some  time  elapsed 
before  the  debate  could  be  resumed,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  gentlemen,  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  found  in 
gaining  an  entrance  to  the  Council  Chamber,  through  the  greatly 
mcreased  crowd  of  persons  who  were  anxious  and  struggling  to  be 

§  resent.  After  the  room  had  been  filled  to  overflowing,  many  hun- 
reds  were  still  excluded  who  desired  admission ;  but  the  room  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  even  to  standing  room  in  the  windows, 
and  those  still  crowding  round  the  entrance  door  were  obliged  to 
endure  the  disappointment.  David  Graham,  Esq.,  Alderman  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ward,  presided  on  this  occasion  as  the  locum  tenens  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Alderman  Purdy,  who,  however,  was  present  seated 
with  the  Aldermen.  There  were  also  present  many  distinguished  and 
reverend  gentlemen  of  various  denominations  of  this  city,  besides 
those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  Brownlee  was  seated 
near  Dr.  Bond  during  that  gentleman's  speech,  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  address  the  Board.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pise,  and  other  rever- 
end gentlemen  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  seated  with  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  and  many 
preachers  or  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  orator  by  whom  they  were  represented.  When  all  the  gen- 
tlemen were  seated,  the  President  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bond, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  proceed  with  the  debate  on 
behalf  of  the  remonstrants  of  that  body.  When  Drs.  Bond,  Knox, 
Reese  and  Bangs  had  addressed  the  Council,  Dr.  Spring,  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  arose,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : 
^'  The  gentleman  has  sought  to  prove  that  the  present  system  l^tda  to 
infidelity.   Now,  sir,  Ut  no  man  think  it  strange  that  I  should  prefer  injl- 
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wUUty  to  Catholicism.  Even  a  mind  as  acute  as  Voltaire's  came  to 
The  conclusion  that,  if  there  was  no  alternative  between  infidelity 
suid  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  should  choose  infidelity. 
J  would  choose^  sir^  in  similar  circumstances^  to  be  an  infidel  io-morrov},^'* 
-A.t  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Springes  harangue,  the  President  called 
upon  the  Right  lie  v.  Dr.  Hughes  to  conclude  the  debate,  who  im- 
xneditately  arose  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  all  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  heard  on  the  subject,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  it  would  require  a  mind  of  much  greater  capacity 
than  mine  to  arrange  and  mature  the  to[)ics,  relevant  or  otherwise, 
that  have  been  introduced  into  this  discussion,  since  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  you  yesterday.     No  less  than  seven  or  eight  gentlemen 
of  great  ability  have  presented  their  respective  views  on  the  subject, 
and  not  only  on  the  subject  in  regard  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  on 
subjects  which  they  deemed,  at  least,  collateral,  but  which  I  think 
quite  irrelevant.      The  gentleman  who  last  addressed  you   (Dr. 
Spring)  is  entitled  to   my  acknowledgments   for  the  candor  with 
which  he  expressed  his  sentiments  in  reference  to  it ;  namely,  that 
he  was  opposed  to  it  more  because  it  came  from  Catholics,  than  if 
it  had  been  presented  by  any  other  denomination.     That  gentleman 
is  entitled  to  my  acknowledgment,  and  I  award  it,  if  worthy  of  his 
acceptance.    The  subject — for  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the 
subject  should  be  kept  in  view — is  one,  as  Istated  before,  that  is 
very  simple.     We  are  a  portion  of  this  community ;  we  desire  to 
be  nothing  greater  than  any  other  portion ;  we  are  not  content  to 
be  made  less.    There  is  nothing,  sir,  in  that  system  of  the  Public 
School   Society  against  which   any  of  the  gentlemen   who   have 
spoken,  either  in  their  individual  capacity  or  as  the  representatives 
of  bodies  of  people,  have  urged  a  single  conscientious  objection, 
and,  of  course,  they  have  no  right  to  complain — they  are  satisfied, 
and,  therefore,  I  am  willing  that  they  should  have  the  system,  but  I 
am  not  willing  that  they  should  press  it  upon  me,  and  for  good 
reason.     And,  sir,  if  this  honorable  body  rejects  the  claim  of  your 
petitioners,  what  is  the  issue  ?     That  we  are  deprived  of  the  bene- 
lits  to  which  we  are  entitled,  and  that  we  are  not  one  iota  worse 
than  we  were  before.    That  is  our  consolation.     But  the  whole 
range  of  the  argument  of  the  gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  was,  to 
show  that  this  Public  School  System  was  got  up  with  the  concur- 
rence of  public  opinion,  and  that  having  been  so  got  up,  it  had 
worked  beautifully,  and  that  gentlemen  who  never  heard  of  con- 
scientious objections  to  it,  because  it  suits  their  views,  deem  it 
wonderful  that  we  can  have  any  conscience  at  all  on  the  subject. 
Iliat  is  the  amount  of  it.     What  I  no  ground  for  conscientious  ob- 
jection, when  you  teach  our  children  in  those  schools  that  "  the 
deceitful  Catholics  "  burned  John  Huss  at  the  stake,  for  conscience, 
when  evidences  are  numerous  before  you  of  a  more  just  and  a  more 
honorable  character — when  you  might  find  on  the  page  of  history, 
that  in  Catholic  Poland  every  avenue  to  dignity  in  the  state  was 
opened  to  Protestants,  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  eight  Catholic 
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Bishops,  whilst  the  vote  of  any  one  of  them,  according  to  the  con 
stitution  of  the  Polish  Diet,  of  which  they  were  members,  could 
have  prevented  the  law  being  passed — and  what  is  more,  when  the 
first  lesson  of  universal  toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience  the 
world  was  ever  called  to  learn,  was  set  by  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land— I  speak  in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  who  can  contradict  me 
if  they  know  where  to  find  the  authority — and  what  was  this  but 
homage  to  the  majesty  of  conscience,  by  a  Church  which  they  wish 
to  establish  as  a  persecuting  Church.  That  Church,  sir,  which  the 
gentleman  has  come  here  to  prove  justifies  the  murdering  of  here- 
tics, was  the  first  to  teach  a  lesson  which  Protestants  have  been 
slow  to  learn  and  imitate,  but  which  the  religion  they  profess  should 
have  taught  them.  But  not  these  examples  alone ;  there  are  hun- 
dreds more.  At  this  day  in  Belgium,  where  Protestants  are  in  a 
minority  of  one  to  twelve,  the  state  votes  them  an  equal  portion, 
and  where  their  clergy  are  married,  a  larger  portion,  and  that  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Council  and  the  Catholic  Bishops.  The 
gentleman  need  not  tell  me  of  Catholicism ;  I  know  it  well ;  and 
what  is  more,  I  know  Protestantism  well ;  and  I  know  the  profes- 
sions of  good  will  of  Protestants  do  not  always  correspond  with 
their  feelings.  But  I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  in  Protest- 
antism they  find  authority  for  persecuting  to  the  knife,  not  Catho- 
lics alone,  but  each  other,  even  after  they  have  proclaimed  the  right 
of  every  man  to  think  for  himself.  With  good  reason,  sir,  do  I 
contend  for  conscience,  but  they  may  think  a  Catholic  has  no  right 
to  have  a  conscience  at  all.  They  may  think  because  this  system  is 
beautiful  in  their  view,  that  this  pretension  to  conscience  on  the 
part  of  Catholics  ought  to  be  stifled,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  admitted 
at  all.  But  that  will  not  do.  Man  in  this  country  has  a  right  to 
the  exercise  of  conscience,  and  the  man  that  should  raise  himself  up 
against  it  will  find  that  he  has  raised  himself  up  against  a  tremen- 
dous opponent.  Now,  what  is  it  we  ask  ?  You  have  heard  from 
beginning  to  end  the  arguments  on  this  occasion,  and  though  I  may 
not  follow  the  wanderings  of  this  discussion  through  all  its  minute 
parts,  if  I  pass  over  any  part,  be  assured  it  is  not  from  any  desire 
t»o  avoid,  or  any  inability  to  refute  what  has  been  said  against  us. 
I  may  pass  over  many  points,  but  I  will  not  pass  over  any  great 
principle,  and  you  have,  no  doubt,  given  so  much  attention  to  the 
subject  as  to  enable  you,  if  I  should  not  recapitulate  the  whole,  to 
decide  justly.  It  has  been  urged,  that  if  you  give  Catholics  that 
which  they  now  ask,  you  will  give  them  benefits  which  will  elevate 
them  above  others  ;  but,  I  contend  most  sincerely,  and  most  consci- 
entiously, that  we  have  no  such  idea ;  and  when  you  shall  have 
f^anted  the  portion  we  claim,  if  you  should  be  pleased  to  grant  it, 
conceive  then,  and  not  before,  shall  we  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  protection,  and  not  privilege,  to  which  we  are  entitled.  That  is 
my  view  of  the  subject ;  but,  I  have  been  astonished  to  perceive 
the  course  of  argument  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  our  claim, 
generally  speaking.     What  it  is  they  contend  for  1  cannot  deter- 
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mine ;  bl^t,  it  seems  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  existing  system. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  disclaim  the  doctrine  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  and  if  in  attaining  their  end  they  find  they  can 
not  reacli  it  without  injustice,  then  as  conscientious  and  high-mind- 
ed men,  they  should  have  paused  by  the  way,  and  have  ascertained 
whether   the   means  were  worthy  of  them   and  of  our   glorious 
country.     Yet,  sir,  they  have  generally  overlooked  this,  and  it  is 
no  new  thing  to  fin<f  that  they  have  labored  to  promote  the  benefit 
of  their  own  society,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  others.     Sir, 
it  is  the  glory  of  this  country  that  when  it  is  found  that  a  wrong 
exists,  there  is  a  power,  an  irresistible  power,  to  correct  the  wrong. 
They  have  represented  us   as  contending   to  bring  the   Catliolic 
Scriptures  into  the  Public  Schools.     This  is  not  true ;  but,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  to  this  by  and  by.    They 
have  represented  us  as  enemies  to  the  Protestant  Scriptures  "  with- 
out note  and  comment,"  and  on  this  subject  I  know  not  whether 
their  intention  was  to  make  an  impression  on  your  honorable  body, 
or  to  elicit  a  sympathetic  echo  elsewhere ;  but,  whatever  their  ob- 
ject was,  they  have  represented  that  even  here  Catholics  have  not 
concealed  their  enmity  to  the  Scriptures.     Now,  if  I  had  asked  thia 
honorable  Board  to  exclude  the  Protestant  Scriptures   from  the 
schools,  then  there  might  have  been  some  coloring  for  the  current 
calumny.     But  I  have  not  done  so.     I  say,  gentlemen  of  every  de- 
nomination, keep  the  Bcrij)turcs  you  reverence,  but  do  not  force  on 
me  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wrong.     I  may  be  wrong, 
as  you  may  be.;  and  as  you  exercise  your  judgment,  be  pleased  to 
allow  the  same  privilege  to  a  fellow  being,  who  must  appear  before 
our  common  God  and  answer  for  the  exercise  of  it.     I  wish  to  do 
nothing  like  what  is  charged  upon  me — that  is  not  the  purpose  for 
which  we  petition  this  honorable  Board,  in  the  name  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  I  belong ;  I  appear  here  for  other  objects,  and  if  our 
petition  be  granted  our  schools  may  be  placed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  public  authorities,  or  even  of  commissioners,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Public  School  Society ;  they  may  be  i)ut  under  the 
Kinie  supervision  as  the  existing  schools,  to  see  that  none  of  those 
phantoms,  nor  any  grounds  for  those  suspicions  which  are  as  un- 
charitable as  unfounded,  can  have  existence  in  reality.     There  is, 
then,  but  one  simple  question — will  you  compel  us  to  pay  a  tax 
from  which  we  can  receive  no  benefit,  and  to  frequent  schools  which 
injure  and  destroy  our  religious  rights  in  the  minds  of  our  children, 
^nd  of  which  in  our  consciences  we  cannot  approve  ?     That  is  the 
^mple  question.     Or,  will  you  appoint  some  other  system,  or  will 
^ou  leave  the  children  of  our  denomination  to  grow  up  in  that  state 
K)f  ignorance  which  the  School  Society  has  expressccj  its  desire  to 
save  them  from  ?     Or  shall  the  constable  be  employed,  as  one  rever- 
€5nd  gentleman  seems  to  recommend  (Dr.  Bangs),  or  some  public 
otTicer  to  catch  them  and  send  them  to  school  ?    For,  from  this  mo- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  language  used,  and  the  insulting  pas- 
cages  which  those  books  contam,  Catholic  parents  Avill  not  send 
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their  children  there,  and  any  attempts  to  enforce  attendance  would 
meet  with  vigorous  resistance  from  them.  I  have  now  presented 
what  is,  in  reality,  the  simple  issue ;  it  is  no  matter  whether  we  be- 
lieve right  or  not,  for  neither  the  Catholic  nor  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion is  on  trial  here ;  and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  gentleman 
who  represents  the  Methodist  Church  has  taken  so  much  pains  to 
distil  through  the  minds  of  this  meeting,  a  mass  of  prejudice  which 
it  will  take  several  hours,  but  at  the  same  time  very  little  beside,  for 
me  to  refute  and  scatter  to  the  winds.  I  shall,  perhaps,  not  dw^ell 
long  on  that  part,  because  I  judge  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  case  in  hand, 
but  still  I  shall  feel  authorized  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
meeting  a  short  time,  though  but  a  short  time,  to  remove  the  im- 
proper j)rejudice  which  may  have  been  created. 

lie  says  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  interfere  and  to  give  to 
the  children  of  the  State  an  intellectual  education,  that  this  must  be 
carried  out  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that  this  system  is  as  little 
objectionable  as  any  that  could  be  presented.  That  may  be;  I  do 
not  dispute  the  possibility  of  it,  because  it  is  unimportant ;  but  if 
he  did  mean  to  contend  that  that  system  which  has  been  once  sanc- 
tioned must  continue  to  be  sanctioned,  although  its  sanction  was 
merely  by  the  tacit  j  consent  of  the  different  denominations,  and 
although  it  should  become  violative  of  the  religious  rights  of  any, 
then  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  which  even  the  Constitution  of  the 
land  has  made  sacred.  I  have  been  represented  as  endeavoring  to 
create  excitement  on  this  subject.  To  that  I  shall  refer  imme- 
diately ;  but  I  may  here  refer  to  my  objection  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem, on  the  ground  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  infidelity,  and  may 
observe  that  I  know  clergymen  of  other  denominations  who  are 
also  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  infidel  tendency.  There  are 
many  who  have  the  conviction  that  it  tends  to  infidelity,  and  who 
know  that  the  preventive  referred  to  is  not  equal  to  stem  the  ten- 
dency to  infidelity  which  does  exist. 

The  first  gentleman  who  spoke,  and  he  spoke  with  a  frankness 
and  sincerity  for  which  I  give  him  credit,  contended — and  when  I 
answer  his  objection,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  to  all  that 
took  up  that  objection — and  it  was  urged  more  or  less  by  the  whole — 
that  it  was  inconsistent  to  charge  upon  the  system  a  tendency  to 
:  nfidelity,  and  then  a  teaching  of  religion,  and  that  this  teaching  was 
anti-catholic.  Now  this  would  be  inconsistent  under  some  circum- 
stances; but  the  gentleman  left  out  the  grounds  on  which  tfiat 
charge  was  made,  and  it  will  be  proper,  therefore,  that  I  should 
state  those  grounds.  In  the  document  which  emanated  from  the 
Board  of  Assistants  last  spring,  they  say  that  the  smallest  particle 
of  religion  is  a  disqualification, 'and  that  "religious  instruction  is  no 
])art  of  a  common  school  education."  Now,  was  it  the  intention  of 
your  honorable  body  to  exclude  all  religion  ?  Was  it  the  intention 
of  the  State  Legislature?  Did  any  public  authority  rcquii e  that 
the  public  school  education  should  be  winnowed  as  corn  on  a  bam 
fioor,  and  all  religion  driven  out  by  the  winds  of  heaven  as  chaff  not 
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worthy  to  be  preserved  ?  Was  there  such  authority  ?  Who  made 
such  a  decision  ?  And  yet  that  very  decision,  I  ask  you,  if  we  are 
not  authorized  to  interpret  as  proof  of  the  chargje,  that  the  system 
has  a  tendency  to  infidelity  ?  For,  banish  religion,  and  infidelity 
alone  remains.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Public  School  Society  themselves  repeatedly  stating  that  they 
inculcate  religion,  and  give  religious  impressions ;  and  I  say  it  does 
them  credit ;  for  as  far  as  they  can  they  ought  to  teach  religion. 
It  would  be  better,  if  they  did,  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
THEIR  religious  teaching.  This  explanation  will  set  us  right  in  the 
minds  of  your  honorable  body.  It  is  first  said  no  religion  is  taught 
and  then  it  is  admitted  that  religion  is  inculcated ;  and  next  our 
petition  is  opposed  because  it  is  alleged  that  if  our  prayer  be  granted 
religion  will  be  taught.  What  height,  then,  is  the  objection  of  the 
Public  School  Society  entitled  to,  if  this  be  the  fact  ?  And  where 
is  our  inconsistency  ?  If  there  is  a  dilemm.a,  to  whom  are  we  in- 
debted for  it  but  to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  Public  School  Society  on  the 
other.     Let  us  not,  then,  be  charged  with  inconsistency. 

Now,  sir,  I  contend  there  is  infidelity  taught.     I  ^o  not  mean  in 
its  gross  form ;   but  I  have  found  principles  of  infidelity  in  the 
books — and  one  that  would  pass  current  as  a  very  amiable  book — a 
religious  lesson  which  I  would  not  suffer  a  child  to  read,  over  whom 
I  had  any  influence.     The  lesson  represents  a  father  and  his  son 
going  about  on  Sunday  morning  to  the  different  churches,  the  little 
boy  asking  questions  as  they  pass  along  from  one  to  the  other ;  at 
last  the  boy  said  to  his  fiither — I  may  not  quote  the  words,  but  I 
shall  be  found  right  in  substance — "  What  is  the  reason  there  are  so 
many  different  sects !     Why  do  not  all  people  agree  to  go  to  the 
same  place,  and  to  worship  God  in  the  same  way !"     "  And  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?"  replied  the  father.     "  Why  should  they  agree  ? 
I)o  not  people  differ  in  other  things  ?    Do  they  not  differ  in  their 
taste  and  their  dress — some  like  their  coats  cut  one  way  and  some 
another — and  do  they  not  differ  in  their  appetites  and  food  ?  and  in 
the  hours  they  keep  and  in  theii*  diversion  ?"     Now,  I  ask  if  there 
is  no  infidelity  in  that  ?     I  ask  if  it  is  a  proper  lesson  to  teach  chil- 
dren, that  as  they  have  a  right  to  form  their  own  tastes  for  dress 
and  food,  they  have  the  right  to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  of 
Teligion  ?  for,  with  deference  to  the  Public  School  Society,  children 
are  too  young^to  have  such  principles  instilled  into  them.     Let 
them  grow  up,  before  they  are  left  to  exercise  their  judgment  in 
«uch  weighty  matters ;  at  least,  do  not  teach  Catholic  children  such 
^  lesson  at  so  early  an  age ;  and,  in  all  I  have  said,  I  desire  to  be 
understood  as  abstaining  most  carefully  from  prescribing  any  rule, 
or  method,  or  book,  for  any  denomination  with  which  I  am  not  con- 
nected.    But  for  Catholic  children  I  speak,  and  I  say  it  is  too  early 
for  them  to  judge  for  themselves.     And  is  this  all  ?     No,  sir ;  one 
other  passage,  and  for  that  there  may  perhaps  be  something  to  be 
said  as  to  its  defence,  because  it  'm  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent 
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Protestant  divine,  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  presume  the  Bishop  of 
London,  when  he  t\Tote  that  passage,  must  have  been  writing  on 
some  subject  conndHed  with  infidelity  ;  he  nmst  have  been  writing 
against  infidelity,  and  indulging  in  a  range  of  argument  which  might 
be  proper  for  such  a  subject,  but  out  of  place  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mon-school children.  What  was  that  passage  ?  Why,  it  is  one 
which  represents  the  Divine  Redeemer  as  a  man  of  respectable 
talents. 

Mr.  Ketciium  rose,  and  intimated  his  doubt  of  such  a  passage 
being  i:i  the  books. 

The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  continued.     I  have  read  it  in  their 
books,  but  the.  Trustees  have  recalled  them.     I  hope  not  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  me  of  the  opportunity  of  quoting  the  page. 
Such  a  lesson  is  now  to  be  found  inone  of  the  books,  which  repre- 
sents the  Divine  Redeemer  as  showing  uncommon  quickness  of  pen- 
etration and  sagacity.     I  ask  whether  such  a  lesson  is  a  proper  one 
for  children,  and  whether  such  is  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  them 
of  the  liedeemer  of  the  world  ?     The  gentleman  who  first  spoke, 
said  it  was  not  .in  reality  religion  that  was  taught,  but  mere  moral-  i 
ity  tliat  was  inculcated — the  propriety  of  telling  the  truth  and  of 
fulfilling  all  mofal  duties.     If  this  be  true,  it  is  still  strange  that  the 
School  Society  should  prefer  the  word  "  religious."     He  did  not 
deny  that  it  was  a   kind   of  religion,  and   that  the  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue  were  inculcated,  and  while  the  Public  School  Society 
admit  that  religion  is  inculcated  —  and  the   legal  gentleman,   their 
representative,  does  not  disclaim  it,  so  far  as  it  forms  the  ground- 
work of  a  good  moral  character — it  may  be  taken  as  admitted. 
And  now,  if  they  teach  religion,  let  us  know  what  it  is  to  be.     Let 
them  not  delegate  to  the  teacfiers,  some  of  whom  may  teach  one 
religion,  some  another,  the  authority  or  permission  to  make  "  reli- 
gious impressions,"  to  give  "  religious  instruction,"  to  give  a  "right 
clircction  to  the  mind  of  youth,"  and  all  the  other  phrases  which  we 
find  in  their  documents.     Now,  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  morals, 
would  they  teach  morals  without  religion,  which  I  conceive  will  be 
found  as  visionary  as  castle-building  in  the  air.   Mr.  Ketchum  says 
tlu'v  are  taught  not  to  lie,  but  without  religion  he  furnishes  no  mo- 
tive for  not  lying.     If  a  man  tells  me  not  to  lie,  when  it  is  my  interest 
to  lie,  T,  as  a  rational  being,  want  a  motive  for  telling  the  truth. 
"My  love  of  gain  tells  me  if  I  lie,  and  lie  successfully,  it  will  add  to  my 
fortune ;  and  if  I  am  told  to  abstain  from  lying,  at  the  risk  of  my 
fortune,  let  me  have  a  reason.     But  if  I  am  told  there  is  God  to 
Avhoni  I  am  accountable,  that  is  a  motive ;  but,  then,  it  is  a  teaching 
of  religion.     Ye?,  sir,  when  I  am  told  there  is  a  God,  I  am  taught 
religion  ;  niid  therefore  I  am  astonished  that  the  Report  which  has 
gone  forth  from  the  other  Board  should  declare  that  the  smallest 
torching  of  religion  vitiates  the  claim.     You  may  as  well  think  to 
build  an  edifice  without  a  foundation,  as  to  pretend  to  prt^duce 
moral  efiects  without  religious  belief. 

There  may  not  be  the  details  of  religion,  but  there  must  be  the 
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principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  otherwise, you  cannot  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  good  morals  for  men.  Now,  sir,  I  will  show  you  that  ]\Ir. 
Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  no  religious  belief  what- 
ever, in  his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  i)urpose  of  procuring  great  and  material  benefits  to  society — but 
which  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  Christians,  of  every  denomi- 
nation, in  Philadelphia,  rather  as  a  curse  than  a  blessing — even  he 
speaks  of  morality  without  religion  nearly  as  the  Public  School 
Society  does.     He  says : 

**  Secondly.  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister,  of 
anv  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  anv  station  or  duty  whatsoever 
in  the  said  College ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose, 
or  as  a  visitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  Col- 
leire.  In  making  this  restriction,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any 
pect  or  person  whatever ;  but.  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans 
who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest  free  from  the  excitenjent  which 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  produce.  My  <le8irc  is, 
that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  shall  take  pains  to  instill  into 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  imorality,  so  that  on  their  en- 
trance into  active  life  they  may,  from  inclination  and  habit/  evince  benevolence 
towards  their  fellow  creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopt- 
ing at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may'enable 
them  to  prefer." 

lie  left  two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  pro- 
vided that  poor  orphans  should  be  brought  up  to  respect  infidelity. 
He  did  not  say  a  word  against  religion,  but  lie  took  care  to  stand 
by,  not  personally,  but  by  his  executors,  in  his  will,  to  prevent  its 
]>recepts  being  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  the  depeu: 
dents  on  his  bounty.  They  were  to  have  the  purest  principles  o? 
morals  instilled  into  their  minds ;  but  the  attempt  is  vain  when  re- 
ligion is  not  placed  as  the  foundation  of  morals. 

lie,  like  the  Public  School  Society,  stands  by  to  see  that  the  pot- 
ter shall  give  no  form  to  the  vase,  till  the  clay  grows  stiff  and  hard- 
ened.   Then  it  will  be  too  late. 

The  gentlemen  also  made  objection  to  our  schools,  because,  lie 
said,  they  were  in  our  churches.  The  fact  is,  we  were  obliged  to 
provide  them  where  we  could,  and  our  means  would  permit ;  and 
there  are  some  of  them  in  the  basement  of  our  churches.  And  he 
conceived  it  impossible  to  keej)  them  from  sectarian  influence,  bo- 
cause  the  children  would  be  within  hearing  of  the  chant  of  divine 
service ;  as  though  sectarianism  depended  on  geographical  distances 
from  church.  But  this  could  not  have  been  a  valid  objection,  bo- 
cause  the  Public  School  Society  has  had  not  only  schools  under 
churches,  but  in  the  session  rooms  of  churches. 

I  shall  refer  now  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  followed  him  (Mr. 
Ketchum),  and  I  can  only  say  that  this  gentleman,  with  a  great  deal 
of  experience  in  this  particular  question,  really  seems  to  me  to  con- 
firm all  I  say  on  the  ground  we  have  taken.  1  know  he  lectured  me 
pretty  roundly  on  the  subject  of  attending  the  meetings  held  under 
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St.  James'  church.'.  I  know- he  did  more  for  me  than  the  Pope:  the 
Pope  "  mitred"  me  but  once,  but  he  did  so  three  or  four  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  address.  He  read  me  a  homily  on  the  duties 
of  station  ;  and  he  so  far  forgot  hrs  country  and  her  principles,  as  to 
call  it  a  "  descent"  on  my  part,  when  I  mingled  in  a  popular  meet- 
ing of  freemen.^  But  it  was  no  descent ;  and  I  hope  the  time  will 
never  come  when  it  will  be  deemed  a  descent  for  a  man  in  office  to 
mingle  with  his  fellow-citizens  when  convened  for  legitimate  and 
honorable  purposes. 

But  from  his  speech  it  would  appear,  that  his  experience  has  been 
obtained  by  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  standing  advocate  of  de- 
nial ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  experience  and  opportunities  of  research, 
his  inability  to  overturn  our  grounds  confirms  me  in  the  conviction 
that  they  are  not  to  be  removed,  even  by  the  aid  of  splendid  talents ; 
for  that  speech,  like  most  others,  went  on  the  false  issue  that  we 
want  privileges.  But  we  want  no  privilege.  That  speech,  like  the 
speech  from*  the  throne,  might  have  been  the  speech  of  years  past, 
and  might  have  been  stereotyped  ;  for  its  only  novelty,  which  proved 
to  me  tliat  it  was  not  all  the  work  of  antiquity,  was  the  part  which 
appertained  to  myself.  And  not  only  that,  but  I  have  to  say,  that 
when  I  came  into  this  hall — and  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  stood  in 
an  assembly  of  this  description — I  felt  that  I  was  thrown  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  professional  gentleman ;  and  I  think  if  I  and  that 
gentleman  could  have  exchanged  places,  I  should  not  have  looked 
so  hard  at  him  as  he  did  at  me.  In  fact,  throughout  that  speech  he, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  a  manner  which  he  may,  perhaps,  have 
acquired  in  his  practice  in  courts  of  law,  fixed  upon  me  a  steady 
gaze — and  he  has  no  ordinary  countenance — ^and  addressed  me  so 
solemnly,  that  I  really  expected  every  moment  he  would  forget  him- 
self, and  say  "  the  prisoner  at  the  bar."  (Laughter.)  He  did  not, 
however.  He  passed  that  over ;  and  whilst  I  recognize  and  respect 
the  *'  human  face  divine,"  because  God  made  it  to  look  upward,  I  may 
here  observe,  that  it  has  no  powerto  frighten  me,  even  if  it  would 
be  terrible ;  and  therefore  I  was  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  hard 
looks  which  he  gave  me.  The  gentleman  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  in 
this,  for  it  is  natural  enough,  after  what  has  been  said — though  I 
know  it  was  said  in  good  humor,  to  claim  the  privilege  to  retort. 

Well,  sir,  this  was  not  all,  but  he  told  us  something  about  going 
to  the  stake.  He  was  sure,  if  any  of  the  public  money  was  voted  to 
the  denomination  of  a  reverend  gentleman,  whose  name  I  will  not 
mention,  the  Catholics  would  go  to  the  stake.  Now,  sir,  we  have 
no  intention  to  do  so.  We  know  the  public  money  does  go  to  the 
support  of  religion ;  it  goes  to  the  Support  of  chaplaincies,  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  universities,  and  chaplains  of  institutions  whose  ap- 
pointments are  permanent ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  one  of  the 
first  lectures  delivered  in  one  institution,  the  University  of  this  city, 
which  was  aided  from  the  public  funds,  was  on  the  anti-republican 
tendency  of  Popery.  And  yet  we  did  not  go  to  the  stake  tor  that ; 
and  why  ?     Because,  though  our  portion  of  taxation  mingles  with 
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the  rest,  we  have  no  objections  to  the  use  of  it  which  the  law  pre- 
Bcribes,  so  long  as  no  inalienable  rights  of  our  own  are  invohed  in 
the  sacrifice. 

But,  again,  he  said,  if  any  of  the  money  was  appropriated  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  Protestants  would  go  to  the  stake.  I  will  noi 
say  whether  Protestants  are  so  exclusive  ;  while  we  submit  to  taxa- 
tion for  Protestant  purposes,  without  going  to  the  stake,  whether, 
if  we  participate,  they  will  go  to  the  stake,  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Then  he  came  to  the  Protestant  Bible,  "  without  note  or  comment  ;'* 
and  "  it  was  hard  for  him  to  part  with  that  translated  Bible."  lie 
stood  by  it,  and  repeated  that  "  it  was  hard  to  give  up  the  Bible," 
just  as  if  I  had  said  one  word  against  it ;  and  as  if  I  was  about  to 
bring  the  Pope  to  banish  it  out  of  the  Protestant  world,  or  wished 
to  deprive  any  man  who  venerates  it  of  any  use  he  may  think  proper 
to  make  of  it.  And  there,  again,  he  looked  so  much  as  if  he  were 
in  earnest,  that,  at  one  time,  I  thought  he  was  actually  about  to  rush 
to  the  "  stake."  But  there  was  no  stake  there  to  go  to,  except  that 
which  he  holds  in  the  exchequer  of  the  Public  School  Society.  It  is 
a  most  comfortable  way  of  going  to  martyrdom. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  taunted  me  for  having  attended  the  public 
meetings  of  Catholics  on  this  subject,  .and  he  imputed  the  j)rejudice 
which  exists  against  the  Public  School  system  to  the  observations  I 
have  made,  as  though  it  were  of  my  creation.     In  answer  to  that  I 
may  state,  what  has  been  the  fact  for  years,  that  Catholics  have  been 
struggling  to  have  schools,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  means  we 
have  them;  and  what  is  the  reason?     Do  you  suppose  that  we 
should  impose  additional  burdens  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were  sat- 
isfied with  those  Public  Schools?     Do  you   suppose  we    should 
have  paid  for  our  bread  a  second  time,  if  that  which  these  schools 
offered  had  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  turned  to  a  stone  ?     No,  the 
existence  of  our  own  schools  proves  that  I  have  not  excited  the 
prejudice ;  but  still  it  is  at  all  times  my  duty  to  warn  my  people 
against  that  which  is  destructive  or  violative  to  the  religion  they 
profess ;  and  if  they  abandon  their  religion  they  are  free ;  but  so 
long  as  they  are  attached  to  our  religion,  it  is  my  duty,  as  their 
pastor,  as  the  faithful  guardian  of  their  principles  and  morals,  to 
warn  them  when  there  is  danger  of  imbibing  poison  instead  of  whole- 
some food.     That  is  the  reason ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  not 
found  a  motive  less  unworthy  of  me  than  that  he  has  been  pleased 
to  assign. 

Then — and  I  may  as  well  take  up  the  question  now  as  elsewhere — 
it  has  been  said  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  our 
argument,  that  we  object  to  the  Public  Schools  because  religion  is 
taught  in  them,  and  yet,  in  the  schools  which  we  propose  to  estab- 
lish, or  rather,  which  we  have  established,  but  for  which  we  now 
plead,  we  profess  to  -teach  no  sectarianism ;  and  the  question  arises, 
"if  you  are  opposed  to  religion  in  these  schools  because  it  is  secta- 
rianism, how  can  you  teach  religion  in  your  schools,  and  yet  your 
schools  not  be  sectarian  ?"    This  is  the  position  in  which  they  place 
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UH ;  nixl  ifi  answer  T  have  to  state,  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
iiihMid  to  toach  religion.  We  shall  he  willing  that  they  shall  be 
jiIihmmI  iiinhM*  t)i<;  same  inspection  that  the  Public  Schools  are  now^; 
and  if  it  nliojild  be  found  that  religion  is  taught,  we  will  be  willing 
that  y<Mi  Himll  cut  tlicni  off.  You  shall  be  the  judges.  You  may  ^eo 
ihat  \\\i*  law  is  coTnj)lied  with,  and  if  we  violate  it,  let  us  be  deprived 
oflht'  l»c«nefitH,for  which  the  conditions  were  prescribed.  But  there 
U  iMMitnil  ground  on  which  our  children  may  learn  to  read  and 
<*lphnr.  Ff  they  read,  it  must  be  something  that  is  written;  words 
urn  HigriM  of  ideas,  and  in  the  course  of  their  instruction  they  may 
1)11  made  ho  to  shape  their  studies  as  to  loathe  Catholicism,  without 
h*arning  any  other  religion.  And  this  could  be  produced,  not  alone 
in  ri'fereric'j  to  (.\'itholics,  but  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
dv  any  oilier.  They  might  find  that  their  children  disregard  their 
own  religion,  while  they  are  not  taught  any  other.  Suppose  the 
I'n^hhyhM'ians,  or  any  otner  denomination,  were  in  the  minority,  and 
CatholicM  were  numerically  what  Protestants  are  now,  and  therefore 
Wi*re  ablcj  tc»  decide  what  lessons  their  children  should  read  in  these 
fcc.hoolH,  I  ask  you  if  the  gentleman  would  not  conceive  he  had  rea- 
tionable  objei^tions,  if  they  had  forced  upon  them  a  system  of  educa- 
tion wliicd  teaches  that  their  denomination,  past,  present,  and  €d 
ronin,  waH  deceitful?  Now,  take  up  these  books,  which  teach  all 
tluit  \h  infamous  in  our  history ;  which  teach  our  children  about  the 
**  execution  of  Cranmer,"  the  "burning  of  IIuss,"  and  "the  character 
of  Kntlier."     If  such  a  practice  were  reversed,  what  would  he  do? 

Now,  in  our  schools,  I  would  teach  them ;  I  would  give  our  chil- 
drt^n  IcHHons  for  exercise  in  reading,  that  should  teach  them  that 
when  the  young  tree  of  American  liberty  was  planted,  it  was  watered 
with  Catliolic  blood,  and  that  therefore  we  havens  much  right  to 
eviM'vthing  common  in  this  country  as  others.  I  should  teach  tliem 
that  Catholic  bishops  and  Catholic  barons  at  Runneymede  wrung 
tlu'  c'harter  of  our  liberties — the  grand  parent  of  all  known  liberty 
in  the  world — from  the  hands  of  a  tvrant.  I  should  teach  them 
wJMM'e  to  find  the  bright  spots  on  our  history,  though  the  gentleman 
wlu»  represents  the  ]\Iethodists  kne\f  not  where  they  were  to  be 
found.  This  I  would  do^  and  should  I  violate  the  law?  If,  instead 
of  the  burning  of  IIuss,  I  gave  them  a  chapter  on  the  character  of 
rharles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  as  a  reading  lesson,  would  that  be 
teaching  them  of  purgatory,  and  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation? 

Hut  if  our  circumstances  were  reversed,  so  that  Catholics  con- 
trolled the  juiblic  schools,  would  not  Presbyterians  have  a  right  to 
complain  ?  ■  and  should  not  we  be  tyrants  while  we  refused  to  listen 
to  their  complaints,  if  we  spread  before  their  children  lessons  on  the 
bvirning  of  Servetus  by  Calvnuand  on  the  hangings  of  members  of  the 
Socit»ty  of  Krionds  by  those  who  held  Calvin's  doctrines?  I  should 
listen  to  their  appeal  in  such  a  case  with  feelings  far  different  from 
those  manitested  by  them  in  regard  to  others.  But  I  would  do 
more,  in  order  that  those  little  vairranls,  of  whom  the  gentleman 
«(]>oiiks^  might  come  into  school,    l^heir  parents  themselves  ha^'ing 
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by  persecution  been  deprived,  in  many  instances,  of  an  education,  do 
not  fuHy  appreciate  its  advantages,  and  if  you  seek  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  their  children,  they  will  resist;  if  you  attempt  to 
coerce  them  you  will  not  succeed.  But  if  you  put  them  in  a  way 
to  be  admitted  without  being  dragged  by  force  to  the  school,  or 
without  destroying  their  religious  principles  when  they  enter  (which 
you  have  no  right  to  do),  then  you  will  prepare  good  citizens,  edu- 
cated to  the  extent  that  will  make  them  useful  to  their  country. 
Then  their  parents,  having  confidence  in  their  pastors,  will  send 
their  children  to  schools  approved  of  by  them — and  the  children 
themselves  may  attend  schools  where  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
their  creed,  and  where  their  companions  will  not  call  them  "  Papists," 
and  tell  them  that  ignorance  and  vice  are  the  accompaniments  of 
their  religion.  That  will  be  the  result,  and  I  conceive  it  will  bo 
beneficial. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  distinction  between  morality  and 
religion,  and  about  those  certain  broad  principles  on  which  it  is 
thought  all  can  agree.  And  yet  our  opponents  contend — and  I  am 
surprised  at  the  circumstance — ^gentlemen  who  are  not  only  Chris- 
tians themselves,  but  Christian  ministers,  contend  all  through  for 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  not  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  are 
commonly  called  infidels.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  morality  and  religion.  I  have  already  said,  and 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  here  who  will  pretend  to  deny  it,  that  mo- 
rality must  rest  on  religion  for  its  basis.  I  refer  you,  and  it  is  not 
an  ordinary  authority,  to  a  man  who  passed  through  life  with  the 
most  beautiful  character  and  the  most  blameless  reputation  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  publid  man ;  one  who  was  distinguished  almost 
above  all  other  men ;  one,  of  whom  it  would  be  profane  to  say  that 
he  was  inspired,  yet,  of  whom  history  has  not  handed  down  one 
useless  action,  or  one  single  idle  word,  a  man  who  left  to  his  coun- 
try an  inheritance  of  the  brightest  example,  and  the  fairest  name 
that  ever  soldier  or  statesman  bequeathed  to  a  nation — that  man  was 
George  Wasoingtox.  Hear  what  he  says  in  his  FaPwEwell  Ad- 
dress, on  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  preserve  morality  whilst 
religion  is  discarded  from  the  public  schools. 

**  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  hahits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  Tain  would  that  man  claim  the  trib- 
ute of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happi- 
ness, these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician, 
equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherisli  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity.  Lot  it  be  simply 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  8cn?e  of  re- 
ligious obligations  desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  invcsligntion  in 
courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  bo  conceded  to  the  influence 
of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  for- 
bid us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  prin^ 
dple. 

" lis  snbatantially  tme,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
goyemment^    The  rale  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of 
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free  government.    Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon 
attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  ?" 

Such  is  the  warning,  the  solemn  warning  of  this  great  man.  If 
you  take  away  religion,  on  what  foundation  do  you  propose  to  rear 
the  structure  of  morality  ?  No — they  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  parent  and  offspring,  or  rather  they  are  kindred  prin- 
ciples from  the  same  divine  source,  and  what  God  has  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder. 

Now,  with  regard  to  all  said  by  me  against  the  Protestant  Bible, 
I  appeal  to  this  honorable  body  whether  I  ever  said  one  word 
hostile  to  that  Bible ;  and  yet,  from  the  address  of  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  men  abroad,  who  should  read  their  speeches, 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  I  not  only  entertained,  but  that  I  had 
uttered  sentiments  of  hostility  to  that  work.  And  it  is  ever  thus 
that  our  principles  and  our  feelings  are  misrepresented,  while  gentle- 
men profess  to  be  conscious  of  entertaining  no  prejudice  against  us 
as  Catholics.  One  gentleman,  however,  avowed  his  hostility  to  us 
on  this  ground,  and  for  his  candor  I  tender  my  acknowledgment. 
The  whole  effort  of  some  of  the  gentlemen,  indeed  of  all  who  have 
spoken  on  the  subject,  has  been  to  show  that  the  system  must  be 
made  so  broad  and  liberal  that  all  can  agree  in  it — ^but  I  think  they 
contend  for  too  much  when  they  wish  so  to  shape  religion  and 
balance  it  on  its  pedestal  as  to  make  it  suit  every  body  and  every 
sect ;  for  if  infidels  are  to  be  suited,  and  it  is  made  to  rconcile  them 
to  the  system,  I  want  to  know  whether  Catholics  or  any  other  class 
are  not  entitled  to  the  right  to  have  it  made  to  suit  them.  And  if 
everybody  is  to  be  made  satisfied,  why  is  it  that  Catholics  and 
others  are  discontented  and  excluded  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  what 
they  profess  to  accomplish  is  beyond  their  reach  ?  Now  the  infidels 
have  tbund  able  advocates  in  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion — I  mean  the  interests  of  infidelity — 
and  why  is  it,  then,  that  the  gentlemen  who  plead  for  that  side  of 
the  question,  enter  their  protest  against  ours  ?  I  should  like  to 
know  why  there  is  this  inconsistency.  If  the  rule  is  to  be  general, 
why  is  it  not  general  ? 

I  pass  now  to  the  reasoning  of  one  learned  gentleman  who  spoke 
yesterday,  and  defended  the  Protestant  Bible.  Now  this  was  un- 
necessary in  that  gentleman — it  was  in  him  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  vindicate  the  Protestant  Scriptures — it  was  useless  to  defend 
a  point  which  had  not  been  attacked.  It  was  time  lost ;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  lost ;  for  in  some  respects  it  may  have  been 
profitable  enough.  In  entering  on  its  defence,  he  said  it  was  the 
instrument  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world — wherever  it 
was,  there  was  light  and  liberty;  and  where  it  was  not,  there  was 
bondage  and  darkness ;  and  he  brought  it  round  so,  that  he  almost 
asserts  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  copied  from 
the  Bible.  No  doubt  the  just  and  righteous  principles  on  which 
that  Declaration  has  its  foundation,  have  their  sanction  in  the  Bible, 
but  I  deny  their  immediate  connection,  and  on  historical  grounds, 
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for  it  is  known  that  its  author  looked  upon  St.  Paul  as  an  imposter ; 
consequently  their  connection  is  not  historically  true.  But  while 
the  gentleman  referred  to  our  notes  (but  which  we  disown  and  re- 
pudiate), as  containing  principles  of  persecution — how  was  it  that 
after  the  Protestant  Bible,  "  without  note  and  comment,"  came  into 
use,  every  denomination  of  Protestants  in  the  whole  world  that  had 
the  misfortune,  for  it  must  have  been  a  misfortune,  to  be  yoked  to 
civil  power,  wielded  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  derived  their 
authority  for  so  doing  from  the  iwked  text?  Yes,  in  Scotland,  in  all 
her  confessions  of  faith — ^in  England,  and  I  appeal  to  her  penal  laws 
against  Catholics,  and  those  acts  by  which  the  Puritans  and  Dis- 
senters were  pursued,  men  who  had  the  misfortune,  like  ourselves, 
to  have  a  conscience,  were  driven  out,  and  all  was  done  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  and  for  the  public  good 
and  the  good  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Bible  sanctioned 
persecution,  but  I  deny  that  the  absence  of  notes  is  an  adequate 
preventive.  I  fefer  to  history.  And  almost  to  this  day,  though 
the  Bible  has  been  translated  three  hundred  years,  even  in  liberal 
governments,  the  iron  heel  of  persecution  has  been  placed  on  the 
dearest  rights  of  Catholics,  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  alluded 
said,  no  aoubt,  what  he  knew  would  be  popular  out  of  doors, 
foi  he  secmS)  with  others,  to  imagine  that  the  world  began  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  He  seems  to  think  that  everything 
great  originated  at  that  period.  But  does  he  not  know  that  eight 
hundred  editions  of  the  Bible  had  been  printed  before  the  Keforma- 
tion  ?  And  does  he  not  know  that  two  hundred  editions  had  been 
circulated  in  the  common  tongue,  in  the  common  language  of  the 
country  ?  And  has  he  yet  to  learn  that  the  first  prohibition  to  read 
the  Bible  came  not  from  a  Catholic,  but  from  a  Protestant — from 
Protestant  Heniy  VIIL,  of  "glorious  memory?"  lie  was  the  first 
to  issue  a  prohibition,  and  it  was  not  till  Catholics  saw  the  evil — not 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  bad  uses  men  were  making  of  the  Bible,  that 
they  placed  its  perusal  under  certain  restrictions,  and  cautioned  their 
people  against  hastily  judging  of  it  for  themselves.  All  had  been 
united  and  harmonious,  but  by  the  use,  or  abuse,  which  men  made 
of  the  Bible,  all  became  doubt  and  speculation,  the  positive  revela- 
tion of  Christ  was  shaken  or  destroyed.  They  saw  this  Bible,  and 
what  then  ?  But,  while  these  school  gentlemen  contend  that  it  is 
a  shield  against  infidelity,  and  that  all  sects  here  agree,  how  is  it  out 
of  the  schools  ?  Why,  no  sects  agree  upon  it.  llow  is  it  that  the 
Bible,  which  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  the  God  of  truth, 
is  made  use  of  in  this  city  even,  to  prove  a  Trinity,  and  to  disprove 
a  Trinity  ?  How  is  it  that  Trinitarians  quote  it  to  prove  their  doc- 
trines, and  Unitarians  quote  it  to  establish  the  opposite  doctrines  ? 
How  is  it  that  whilst  one  says  from  the  Bible  that  God  the  Father 
is  God  alone,  and  that  Christ  is  not  equal  to  Him,  for  He  says,  ''The 
Father  is  greater  than  /,"  another  argues  from  the  same  Bible  that 
the  Father  and  Son  are  equal,  because  Christ  says  '''The  Father  and 
I  are  one  f"*    And  another  comes  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and 
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says,  I  "believe,  and  I  can  prove  it  from  this  Bible  that  Christ  alone 
is  the  Almighty  God,  and  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  only  attri- 
butes of  the  same  person !  Wliy,  this  Bible  which  they  say  is  the 
foundation  of  all  truth,  and  they  say  well,  when  it  is  truly  under- 
stood, a  grace  which  God  can  vouchsafe,  and,  no  doubt,  He  does  to 
nuinv,  this  Bible  is  harmonious  in  its  every  doctrine.  But  that  is 
not  the  ])oint — the  point  is  the  uses  we  see  men  make  of  it,  and  this 
is  the  Slim  of  our  reason  that  we  wish  our  children  not  to  be  taught 
in  the  manner  in  which  Protestant  children  are  taught  in  reference 
to  the  Bible. 

And  then,  again,  if  you  teach  that  there  is  a  hell,  according  to 
the  Bible,  others  will  contend  that  the  Scriptures  teach  no  such  doc- 
trine, and  so  I  might  pass  on  to  other  points,  to  show  you  "whilst 
they  thns  contend  for  the  Bible  as  the  guide  to  truth,  there  is  this 
disagreement  among  them,  at  least  in  this  country,  where  human 
rights  and  liberties  arc  understood  as  allowing  every  man  to  judge 
for  himself.     Is  there  not,  then,  danger — is  there  no  ground  to  ap- 
i)rcbcnd  that  when  our  children  read  this  Bible,  and  find  that  all 
these  different  sects  father  all  their  contradictions  on  the  Bible  as 
their  authority,  they  will  derive  their  first  notions  of  infidelity  from 
these  circumstances  ?     But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  it  is 
manifest  we   cannot  allow  our  children  to   be  taught  by  them. 
Whilst  we  grant  them  the  right  to  take,  if  they  please,  the  Protes- 
tant l>ible  as  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  the  individual  right  to 
judge  of  the  Bible — and  this  great  principle  they  proclaim  as  the 
pecailiar  and  distinctive,  and  most  glorious  trait  in  their  religious 
character  and  history — and  let  them  boast  of  it,  there  is  no  diiiiculty 
on  the  subject — they  interpret  the  Bible  by  the  standard  of  reason, 
and  therefore,  as  there  is  no  given  standard  of  reason — as  one  has 
niorc  and  another  less — they  scarcely  ever  arrive  at  the  same  result, 
while  the  Bible,  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  remains  the  same.     But 
this  is  not  a  Catholic  principle.     Catholics  do  not  believe  that  God 
has  vouchsafed  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  every  individual, 
but  that  lie  has  given  His  Spirit  to  teach  the  Church  collectively, 
and  to  guide  the  Church,  and  therefore  we  do  not  receive  as  the 
B'Me  except  what  the  Church  guarantees ;  and  wanting  this  guar- 
antee, the  Methodist  gentleman  failed  to  establish  the  book,  which 
he  produced  with  its  notes,  as  a  Catholic  Bible.     We  do  not  take 
the  Bible  on  the  authority  of  a  "  King's  Printer,"  who  is  a  specu- 
lating publisher,  who  publishes  it  but  as  a  speculation.     And  why  ? 
Because  by  the  change  of  a  single  comma,  that  which  is  positive 
n»ay  be  made  negative,  and  vice  versa,  and  then  is  it  the  Bible  of  the 
inspired  writers  ?     It  is  not.     They  proclaim,  then,  that  theirs  is  a 
Christianity  of  reason;  of  this  they  boast,  and  let  them  glory.    Ours 
is  a  Christianity  of  faith ;  ours  descends  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Church ;  we  are  never  authorized  to  introduce  new  doctrines,  be- 
cause we  contend  that  no  new  doctrine  is  true,  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  unless  it  has  come  from  the  mind  of  God  by  a  special  reve- 
latioUi  and  to  us  that  is  not  manifest  among  the  reformers.    Wc  aro 
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satisfied  to  trust  our  eternal  interests,  for  weal  or  woe,  on  the  se- 
curity of  that  Catholic  Church,  and  the  veracity  of  the  divine  prom- 
ises. You  perceive,  therefore,  that  Protestants  may  agree  in  the 
system  where  this  Bible  is  thus  introduced ;  but  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Catholics,  that  each  one  shall  derive 
therefrom  his  own  notions  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  the  principle 
of  Catholics,  because  they  believe  in  the  mcompetence  of  individual 
reason,  in  matters  of  such  importance.  It  is  from  this  self-sufficiency 
and  imputed  capacity  that  men  derive  such  notions  of  self-confidence, 
which,  owing  to  a  want  of  power  to  control  in  some  domestic  cir- 
cles, if  taught  to  our  children,  lead  to  disobedience  and  disregard 
of  the  parental  authority. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  enter  into  this,  which  is  rather  theological 
than  otherwise,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  true  ground.  We 
do  not  take  the  Protestant  Bible,  but  we  do  not  wish  others  not 
to  take  it  if  they  desire  it.  If  conscience  be  stifled,  you  do  not 
make  us  better  men  or  better  citizens,  and  therefore  I  say,  gentle- 
men, respect  conscience,  even  though  you  think  it  in  error,  provided 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  public  rights. 

I  have  sufficiently  disposed  of  the  addresses  of  the  two  legal  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken.     I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  this  hon- 
orable body  to  the  remarks  of  the  reverend  gentleman  who  sj)oke  in 
relation  to  the  Rhemish  Testament.     I  did  use,  sir,  yesterday  an 
expression  which  I  used  with  reluctance;  but  when  we  were  charged 
before  this  honorable  body — when  the  reverend    gentleman  who 
**epresents  a  numerous  denomination,  charged  us  with  teaching  the 
lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics,  that  expression  carne  on  me  as 
a  thunderbolt,  because  I  thought  that  truth  should  proceed  from  the 
lips  of  age  and  a  man  of  character.     And,  sir,  I  knew  that  position 
"Hras  not  true,  and  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  assert  a  thing,  but 
not  so  easy  to  disprove  it.     I  might  take  advantage  of  circumstan- 
ces to  charge  a  man  with  things  that  it  would  take  weeks  to  dis- 
prove, and  therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to  nail  that  slanderous 
statement  to  the  counter  before  it  could  have  its  designed  influence 
b^re  or  elsewhere.     That  gentleman  began  with  great  humility, 
and  with  professions  of  being  devoid  of  prejudice,  and  then  he  said 
tbat  those  meetings  to  which  he  referred,  and  which  he  called  "  pub- 
lic gatherings,"  had  caused  him  to  feel  greatly  alarmed  about  this 
<lU€stion,  as  if  the  stability  of  your  Republic  was  endangered,  pro- 
vided Catholic  children  received  the  benefits  of  a  common  school 
^^Tication  I     He  said  I  had  applied  certain  remarks  to  the  creed  of 
^«  Society  of  Friends,  and,  though  perhaps  it  was  somewhat  out 
^^  order,  but  wishing  to  set  the  gentleman  right,  I  denied  that  I  had 
^one  so.    But  since  then  the  reporter  has  handed  me  the  notes  taken 
^^  what  I  did  say,  and  from  them  also  it  appears  that  I  said  no  such 
J^Wng.   He  referred  to  the  practice  of  teachmg  religion  in  the  schools ; 
*^^t  of  that  I  have  disposed  already. 

He  then,  while  gomg  through  the  introductory  part  of  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  threw  out  constantly 
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calnmoions  charges  agsuDSt  the  Catholic  Chorcfa  and  the  Catholic 
religion ;  he  did  not  throw  them  out  as  assertions  but  by  inuendo^  as 
*-if  it  be  true,"  and  "I  should  like  to  know,"  as  if  I  am  here  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  everything  he  would  ''like  to  know."  And  how- 
can  I  meet  him  when  insinuation  is  the  form  in  which  his  charges 
are  thrown  out  ?  Why,  their  very  feebleness  takes  from  an  opponent 
the  power  of  refutation.  But  when  he  comes  to  something  tangible, 
then  I  can  meet  him.  Having  gone  through  a  series  of  insinuations, 
he  misrepresents  our  intentions,  notwithstanding  we  disclaim  such 
an  intention,  he  indulges  in  the  gratuitous  supposition  that  if 
your  honorable  body  should  grant  our  petition,  we  shall  secretly 
teach  the  Catholic  reli^on.  But  if  we  do,  is  not  the  law  as  potent 
against  us  as  against  the  public  schools  ?  If  they  teach  rebgion,  as 
tliey  acknowledge,  why  may  not  we?  "We  are  not  grasping  to 
obtain  power  over  others,  but  we  desire  in  sincerity  to  benefit  a  jwr- 
tion  of  our  own  neglected  children.  I  shall  pass  over,  therefore, 
a  great  deal  of  wliat  the  gentleman  "  would  like  to  know,"  for  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  of  in^)ortance  to  the  subject.  He  said  this  Rhemish 
Testament  was  published  by  authority ;  but  he  began  by  a  retreats, 
and  not  by  a  direct  charge :  he  did  '^  not  profess  to  say  that  our 
Church  approved  of  it ;"  but  it  was  printed  and  published,  and  it 
was  not  on  the  "Index,"  as  if  every  bad  book  in  the  world  must  be 
in  the  Index;  and  with  this  evidence  of  fact,  he  comes  here  and 
spreads  before  the  American  people  the  slander  and  calunmy  that  the 
Catholics  by  their  notes  and  comments  teach  the  lawfulness  of  mur- 
dering heretics.  Now,  sir,  I  will  take  up  that  book  and  the  parts 
he  read  with  the  notes,  giving  an  explanation  as  though  they  came 
from  Catholics.  Do  you  know  the  history  of  that  book,  sir?  If 
not,  I  can  tell  you.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  scourged  the  Catholics 
from  their  altars,  and  drove  them  into  exile,  these  men  held  a  com- 
mon notion,  which  was  natural  and  just,  that  England  was  their 
country,  and  that  they  were  suffering  unmerited  persecution.  The 
new  religion,  not  satisfied  with  toleration  for  itself,  grasped  the  sub- 
stance of  things,  grasped  the  power  of  the  State,  seized  all  their 
temples ;  and  not  even  satisfied  with  this,  scourged  the  Catholics 
from  their  home  and  country ;  and  they  did  write  these  notes,  and 
why  ?  They  wrote  them  in  exile,  smarting  under  the  lash  and  the 
torture,  and  in  connection,  too,  with  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Their  object  was  to  disseminate  amongst 
Catholics  of  England  disaffection  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  thus 
dispose  them  to  join  the  true  Catholics  and  oppose  the  heretics, 
because  the  heretics  were  their  enemies,  were  the  enemies  of  their 
rights,  and  had  crushed  them.  But  when  that  book  appeared  in 
England,  was  there  a  single  approval  given  it,  a  single  Catholic  tluit 

received  it  ?     Not  one.     When  it  was  published  for  political  ends 

to  aid  the  invasion  of  Philip — did  the  English  Catholics  receive  it  ?*• 
Never.  But  the  gentleman  said  it  was  published  by  the  Bishops  of"" 
Ireland,  and  with  their  approbation,  and^with  the  approbation  of  f= 
great  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy;  and  this  afyer  his  own 
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jmssion  that,  insomuch  as  it  had  not  been  approved  by  the  Holy 
See,  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  was  not  of  authority  in  the  Ciitholic 
Church.  Xow  I  shall  take  up  both  parts,  and  first  I  should  like  to 
know  where  is  his  authority  *hat  it  was  published  by  th<j  Bishops 
of  Ireland?  I  pause  for  a  leply,  and  I  shall  not  consider  it  un 
interruption. 

Dr.  Bond.     Do  you  wish  an  answer  ? 

Bishop  Hughes.^    I  do,  sir;  I  desire  your  authority. 

Dr.  Bond.  Why,  if  we  are  to  believe  history,  it  is  true ;  it  is 
stated  in  the  "British  Critic." 

Bishop  Hughes.     Oh  !  I  am  satisfied. 

Dr.  Bond.     It  could  not  have  been  reviewed,  if  it  did  not  exist. 

Bishop  Hughes.  <3h  !  it  is  here ;  and  that  proves  its  existence, 
without  the  "  British  Critic."  It  was  gone  out  of  print  again,  and 
not  a  Catholic  now  heard  of  it ;  but  your  liberal  Protestant  clergy- 
men of  New  York  republished  it.  What  for  ?  To  bring  infamy 
on  the  Catholic  name;  and  it  was  from  this  Protestant  edition,  and 
not  from  Ireland,  that  the  Methodist  .gentleman  received  it.  I  am 
now  not  surprised  at  his  saying  so  often  that  he  would  "  like  to 
know,"  for  a  little  more  knowledge  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
him.     I  need  not  read  it. 

Dr.  Bond.     Oh,  you  had  better. 

Bishop  Hughes.     Well,  sir,  anything  to  accommodate  you. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  whole  Now  Teatament,  as  it  waa 
translated  and  expUined  by  the  members  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rheims,  in  1582, 
has  been  republished  in  a  ^reat  number  of  editions,  and  their  original  annotations, 
either  more  or  less  extensively,  have  been  added  to  the  text ;  yet  as  a  work  it  is 
appealed  t^  as  an  authority ;  the  Roman  Church  admit  both  the  value  of  the  book 
and  the  obli;^tion  of  the  Papists  to  believe  its  contents.  We  have  no  more  strik- 
ing modern  instance  to  prove  this  dcceitfulness." 

It  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  Protestant  publication  ;  the 
Catholics  did*  not  circulate  it,  but  the  Protestant  ministers  did,  to 
mislead  their  flocks  and  to  bring  infamy  on  their  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens. 

*'The  Douay  Bible  is  usually  so  called,  because  although  the  New  Testament 
was  first  translated  aud  published  at  Rheims,  yet  the  Old  Testament  was  printe<l 
some  years  after  at  Douay ;  the  English  Jesuits  having  removed  their  monastery 
from  Rheims  to  Douay,  before  their  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed. 
In  the  year  1816,  an  edition,  including  both  the  Douay  Old,  and  the  Rhemish  New 
Testament,  was  issued  at  Dublin,  containing  a  large  number  of  comments,  replete 
with  impiety,  irreligion,  and  the  most  fiery  persecution.  That  edition  was  j'ub- 
lished  under  the  direction  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  in  Ire- 
land, and  about  three  hundred  others  of  the  most  influential  subordinate  priests." 

Now,  I  called  for  the  gentleman's  evidence  of  this,  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  found  minus  kabens — he  has  it  not  to  give.  The  prints 
said  BO,  and  he  believed  the  prints  I  Now,  sir,  this  is  a  grave  charge, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  treat  it  gravely ;  but  I  should  not  feel  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  man,  I  should  feel  myself  unworthy  of  being  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  American  family,  if  I  had  not  ruien  and  repeUe<l  such  a 
charge  aa  it  deserved. 
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Dr.  Boin>.    Yon  have  not  read  all  I  read. 

Bishop  Hu  6HES.  I  will  read  all  the  gentleman  may  wish,  if  he 
will  not  keep  me  here  reading  all  night. 

"  The  notes  which  urged  the  hatred  and  murder  of  Protestants,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  churches,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  T.  Hartwell  Home,  thai 
edition  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  printed  at  Dublin  in  1816,  corrected  and  revised 
and  approved  by  Dr.  Troy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  reviewed 
by  the  '  British  Critic/  voL  viii.,  pp.  29&-808 ;  new  series ;  and  its  dangerous  tenets, 
both  civil  and  religious,  were  exposed." 

That  is  the  testimony. 

Dr.  Bond.    There  is  another  paragraph. 

Bishop  Hughes.     Well,  I  will  read  the  other. 

"  This  publication,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  character  produced  so  great  an 
excitement  in  Britain,  that  finally  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Irish  Roman 
prelates  were  called  before  the  English  Parliament  to  prove  their  own  work.  Then, 
and  upon  oath,  with  all  official  solemnity,  they  peremptorily  disclaimed  the  vol- 
umes published  by  their  own  instigation,  and  under  their  own  supervision  and  aus- 
pices, as  books  of  no  authority ;  because  they  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Pope, 
and  received  by  the  whole  Papal  church." 

Now,  what  authority  have  we  for  this  charge  of  perjury  against 
the  Irish  bishops,  better  than  the  gentleman's  own  ?  It  is  so  stated 
here ;  what  authority  is  there  for  that  ? 

Dr.  Bond.     It  was  so  stated  before  the  British  Parliament. 

Bishop  Hughes.  I  should  regret,  on  account  of  your  age,  if  I 
used  any  expression  that  might  be  deemed  harsh. 

Dr.  Bond.    Take  the  liberty  to  say  what  you  please. 

Bishop  Hughes.  With  regard  to  these  notes,  I  Jiave  to  observe, 
that  they  were  written  in  an  age  (1582)  when  the  rights  of  con- 
science were  but  little  understood.  Protestants  in  that  age  every- 
where persecuted,  not  only  Catholics,  but  each  other.  And  long 
after,  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  with  the  Bible,  and  without 
notes,  persecuted  with  torture,  and  even  to  hanmtg  their  fellow- 
Protestants.  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  if  in  such  an  age 
Catholics  were  found  to  entertain  the  opinions  set  forth  in  the  notes. 
But,  bad  as  they  are,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  do  not  sustain  the 
calunmious  charge  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  that  they  "  teach  the 
lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics." 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  book  itself. 

In  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  there  is  this  text,  at  the  29th 
verse.  It  occurs  in  the  parable  of  the  cockle  (in  the  Protestant 
version,  tares)  and  the  wheat,  in  answer  to  Christ's  disciples,  who 
asked :  **  Wilt  thou  that  we  gather  it  up  .^"  And  he  said,  "  No :  lest 
perhaps,  gathering  up  the  cockles,  you  may  root  up  the  wheat  also  tO' 
gether  vith  it.^^     The  annotation  on  this  is  : 

"  Ver.  29.  Lest  you  pluck  up  aho.  llie  good  must  tolerate  the  evil,  when  it  Ib 
80  strong  that  it  cannot  be  repressed  without  danger  and  disturbance  of  the  whole 
(/hurch.  and  commit  the  matter  to  God's  judgment  in  the  latter  day.  OtherwiBe, 
where  ill  men,  bo  they  licrctics  or  other  malefactors,  may  be  punished  or  sup- 
pressed without  disturbance  and  hazard  of  the  good,  they  may,  and  ought,  by 
public  authority,  either  spiritu&I  (r  temporal,  to  be  chastifed  or  executed.** 
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They  may  and  ought,  "  hy  public  authority  /"  Why,  the  propo- 
sition of  the  gentleman  was,  that  Catholics  were  taught  to  kill  their 
Protestant  neighbors.  Now,  there  is  not  throughout  the  whole 
volume  a  proposition  so  absurd  as  the  idea  conveyed  by  him.  Bad 
as  the  notes  are,  they  require  falsification  to  bear  him  out. 

Again,  Luke  ix.  54-55:  ^^  And  when  his  disciples  James  aitd  John 
had  seen  it,  they  said,  Lord  wilt  thou  we  say  that  fire  come  down  from 
heaven  and  consume  them?  And  turning,  he  rebuked  them,  saying. 
You  know  not  of  what  spirit  you  ar^."     Annotation: 

Ver.  55.  He  rebuked  them.  Not  justice,  nor  all  rigorous  punishment  of  sinners 
is  here  forbidden,  nor  Elias's  fact  reprehended,  nor  the  Church  or  Christian  princes 
blamed  for  patting  heretics  to  death.  But  none  of  these  should  be  done  for  desire 
of  our  particular  revenge,  or  without  discretion  and  regard  of  their  amendment, 
and  example  to  others.  Therefore  Peter  used  his  power  upon  Ananias  and  Saphira 
when  he  struck  them  both  down  to  death  for  defrauding  the  Church."* 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  fatigue  this  honorable  body  by  going  over 
these  notes  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  follow  the  gentleman 
in  all  his  discursive  wanderings.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  author- 
ize the  murdering  of  heretics. 

But  again,  Luke  xiv.  23.  ^^  And  the  Lord  said  to  the  servant,  Oo 
forth  unto  the  ways  and  hedges  ;  and  compel  them  to  enter,  that  my 
house  may  be  filled,'*^    Annotation : 

"  Compel  them.    The  vehement  persuasion  that  God  useth,  both  externally,  by 

force  of  his  word  and  miracles,  ana  internally  by  his  grace,  to  bring  us  unto  him, 

is  called  compelling:  not  that  he  forceth  any  one  to  come  to  him  against  their 

wills,  but  that  he  can  alter  and  mollify  a  hard  heart,  and  make  him  willing,  that 

l>efore  would  not.    Augustine,  also,  referreth  this  compelling  to  the  penal  laws, 

which  Catholic  princes  do  justly  use  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  proving  that 

they  who  are  by  their  former  profession  in  baptism  subject  to  the  Catholic  Church, 

and  are  departed  from  the  same  after  sects,  may  and  ought  to  be  compelled  into 

the  unity  and  society  of  the  Universal  Church  again ;  and  therefore,  in  this  sense, 

by  the  two  former  parts  of  the  parable,  the  Jews  first,  and  secondly  the  Gentiles, 

that  never  believed  before  in  Christ,  were  invited  by  fair,  sweet  means  only ;  but 

by  the  third,  such  are  invited  as  the  Church  of  God  hath  power  over,  because  they 

promised  in  baptism,  and  therefore  are  to  be  revoked  not  only  by  gentle  means, 

but  by  just  punishment  also." 

Sir,  the  punishment  of  spiritual  offences  and  the  allusions  here 
made  to  it,  have  their  roots  too  deep  and  too  wide-spreading  to  be 
entered  into  and  discussed  in  the  time  that  I  could  occupy  this  eve- 
ning. It  would  bo  impossible  to  go  over  the  historical  grounds 
which  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  the  subject,  to  show 
the  results  to  the  state  of  society  which  grew  unavoidably  out  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  incursion  of  new 
and  uncivilized  nations  and  tribes.  Society  had  been  dissolved, 
with  all  the  order  and  laws  of  the  ancient  civilization.  It  was  the 
slow  work  of  the  Church  to  re-organize  the  new  and  crude  materials ; 
to  gather  and  arrange  the  fragments ;  to  re-model  society  and  social 
institutions  as  best  she  might.  There  was  no  other  power  that 
could  digest  the  crude  mass  \  the  fierce  infusioras  of  other  tongues 
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and  tnbes  and  nations  that  had,  dnrin^  the  chaos,  beconte  mixed  np 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman  civilization.  She  had  to  begin 
by  religion,  their  conversion  to  Christianity  being  the  first  step ; 
and  the  Catholic  Church  being  the  only  one  in  existence.  Hence 
the  laws  of  religion  are  the  first  with  which  those  new  populations 
became  acquainted,  and  the  only  ones  that  could  restram  them. 
Hence,  too,  what  is  called  canon  law  went  before,  and  civil  law 
gradually  followed,  oftentimes  mixed  with  and  deriving  its  force 
Ironi  the  older  form  of  legislation.  The  actual  state  of  society  made 
it  unavoidable  that  this  should  be  the  order  of  things.  Civil  gov- 
.  ernments  oftentimes  engrafled  whole  branches  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law  in  their  secular  codes ;  and  ecclesiastical  judges  were  often  the 
interpreters  and  administrators  of  both. 

Canonical  law  and  civil  law,  thus  blended,  became  the  Codes  of 
civil  government,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  it  is  to  this 
state  of  things  that  the  authors  of  the  notes  make  allusion  in  their 
text.  But,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  subject  is  too  deep  to  be  prop- 
erly discussed  on  this  occasion,  when  time  is  so  brief,  and  so  many 
•  speakers  to  be  replied  to. 

We  now  come  to  Acts  xxv.  11: 

"  I  appeal  to  Ccesar.  If  Paul,  both  to  save  himself  from  whipping  and  from 
death,  sought  by  the  Jews,  doubted  not  to  cry  for  honor  of  the  Roman  laws,  and 
to  appeal  to  Ciesar,  the  Prince  of  the  Romans,  not  yet  Christened,  how  much  more 
may  we  call  for  aid  of  Christian  princes  and  their  laws,  for  the  punishment  of  her- 
etics, and  for  the  Church's  defence  against  them.     August,  Epist.  50.? 

Here  you  see  the  working  of  human  interest ;  and  it  is  not  the 
first  time,  among  Protestants  and  Catholics,  nor  will  it  be  the  last, 
that  men  have  made  the  Word  of  God  and  sacred  things  a  stepping- 
stone  to  promote  temporal  interests.  They  say  there,  "Heretics 
have  banished  us,  and  is  it  not  naturally  the  interest  of  Catholics  to 
join  a  Catholic  prince  to  put  down  our  stern  persecutors  ?"  As  if 
they  had  said  to  their  fellow-Catholics  of  England,  a  Catholic  prince 
will  soon  make  a  descent  on  our  country,  it  will  be  your  duty,  as  it 
is  your  interest,  to  join  in  putting  down  the  heretic  Elizabeth,  who 
has  driven  us  from  our  country. 

I  go  now  to  Hebrews  x.  29 :  "  How  mvch  more,  think  you^  cloth 
he  deserve  toorse  punishments  who  hath  trodden  the  Son  of  God  vnder 
fooi^  and  esteemed  the  blood  of  the  Testament  polluted  wherein  he  is 
sanctified,  and  hath  done  contrarily  to  the  spirit  of  grace  P'*  Anno- 
tation : 

•*  The  blood  of  the  Testament.  Whosoever  maketh  no  more  of  the  blood  of  Oirist'a 
sncritice.  either  as  shed  upon  the  cross  or  in  the  chalice  of  the  altar,  for  our  Saviour 
cnlleth  that,  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  than  he  doth  of  the  blood  of  calves 
and  sheep,  or  of  other  common  drinks,  is  worthy  death,  and  God  will  in  the  future 
Vile,  if  it  be  not  punished  here,  revenge  it  with  grievous  punishment." 

"  God  will  in  the  next  life  punish !"  Why,  as  bad  as  these  notes 
are,  objectionable  and  scornfully  repudiated  as  they  were  by  the 
Catholics  of  England,  bad  as  they  are,  they  do  not  sustain  the  gen- 
tleman, whose  assertion  has  gone  as  far  beyond  the  tntth  as  it  is  so 
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very  far  beyond  charity.  I  do  not  find  the  notes  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  would  have  gone  to  show  in  like  manner  that,  bad  as 
they  were,  they  do  not  support  the  accusations  made. 

l3r.  Bond.    There  are  others  as  well. 

Bishop  Hughes.    Well,  I  will  give  you  the  rest. 

The  President.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary.  But  if  they  are, 
It  is  not  necessary  to  interrupt  the  gentleman. 

Bishop  Hughes.  Such  then,  sir,  are  the  notes  put  by  the  Catholic 
translators  of  the  New  Testament,  at  Rheims,  in  1582 — smarting  as 
they  were  under  the  lash  of  Elizabeth's  persecution,  and  looking 
forward  with  hope  to  the  result  of  the  invasion  by  Philip  H.  They 
were  repudiated  indignantly  by  the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ire- 
land from  the  first ;  and  were  out  of  print,  until  some  Protestant 
ministers  of  New  York  had  them  published,  in  order  to  mislead  the 
people  and  to  excite  odium  against  the  Catholic  name. 

But  here,  sir,  is  the  acknowledged  Testament  of  all  Catholics 
who  speak  the  English  language ;  this  is  known  and  may  be  read 
by  any  one,  it  is  the  14th  edition  in  this  country,  it  corresponds 
with  those  used  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  if  any  such  notes  can 
be  found  in  it,  then  believe  Catholics  to  be  what  they  have  been 
falsely  represented  to  be. 

But  the  reverend  gentleman  disclaims  originating  the  slander.  He 
took  it,  we  are  told,  from  the  British  Critic,  as  if  that  which  is 
false  must  become  true,  from  the  moment  it  is  put  in  type  and 
printed.  But,  sir,  he  should  have  known  that  the  article  in  the 
British  Critic  was  refuted  at  the  time,  and  has  been  since  refuted  in 
the  Dublin  Review.  And  it  so  happens  that  Doctor  Troy,  then 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  who  is  here  represented  as  hav- 
ing approved  these  notes,  had  to  sustain  a  law-suit  with  the  Dublin 
publisher,  who  was~also  a  Protestant — -not  for  approving  the  work, 
but  for  denouncing  it,  which  destroyed  the  publisher's  speculation, 
and  involved  a  suit  against  the  Archbishop  for  damages ! !  This  is 
attested  by  Dr.  Troy's  letter,  now  before  me,  and  by  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  a  speech  made  by  Daniel  O'Connell  to  the  Catho- 
lic BoABD  at  the  time  (181 V),  we  find  the  following : 

"Fhm  the  Jh^lin  Evening  Pbti  of  the  6th  of  December,  1817. 
CATHOLIC  BOARD— THE    RHEBilSH  BIBLE. 

A  remarkably  full  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board  took  place  on  Thursday  last, 
pureuaut  to  adjoarnraent — Owen  O'Conner,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

After  some  preliminary  business.  Mr  O'Connell  rose  to  make  his  promised  mo. 
tion,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  denunciation  of  the  intoler- 
ajit  doctrines  contained  in  the  Rheniish   Notes. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  on  the  last  day  of  meeting  he  gave  notice  tliat  he  would 
luove  for  a  committee,  to  draw  up  a  disavowal  of  the  very  dangerous  and  unchari- 
table doctrines  contained  in  certain  notes  to  the  Rhemish  Testamcnr.  lie  now 
l*ose  to^^ubmit  that  motion  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board.  The  late  edition  of 
t-he  Rheimish  Testament  in  this  country  gave  rise  to  much  observotion  ;  that  work 
^as  denounced  bv  Dr.  Troy ;  an  action  is  now  depending  between  him  and  a  re- 
spectable bookseller  in  this  city ;  and  it  would  he  the  duty  of  the  Board  not  lo  in- 
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t^erf'.  is  the  rvwacAa/t  dei^ree,  with  the  subject  of  that  actiofB,  hot,  on  the  other 
hand.  th«  B'Mrd  cocld  not  let  the  prese&t  opportimhT  i*«m  by  of  recording  their 
t^entimtuls  of  dl^pprobation,  and  even  of  Abhorrence  oi  the  bigoted  and  intoler* 
act  d<jCiniM^»  pfxnalcrated  in  that  work.  Their  feeline?  of  what  was  wise,  consis- 
tent. uA  liljeraL,  wooild  sogs^t  soch  a  proceedin:;.  eren  thoivh  the  indecent  cal- 
nTnni««F  of  their  enemies  had  not  rendered  it  indispensible.  A  work  called  77ttf 
BrxiUJt  Critir,  had,  no  doobt,  been  read  by  some  gentlemen  who  heard  him.  The 
circulation  of  the  last  nnmber  has  been  very  extensive,  and  exceeded,  almost  be- 
yond  cirrrulation,  the  circulation  of  any  former  n amber,  in  consequence  of  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  it  on  the  late  edition  of  the  Rhemi»h  Testament.  He  (Mr. 
CKConn^l:  \  said  he  read  that  article ;  it  is  extremdy  an£ur  and  nncandid ;  it  ^ves 
with  ai.'iacioos  fidsehood.  passages,  as  if  from  the  notes  of  the  Rheimish  Testa- 
ment, which  cannot  be  lound  in  that  work :  and,  with  mean  ccnning,  it  E«eks  to 
avoid  detection  by  quoting,  without  g^iving  either  text  or  })age.  Ihrooghont,  it  is 
written  in  the  tme  spirit  of  the  inquisition,  it  is  violent,  vindictive,  and  oncharitA- 
ble.  He  was  sorry  to  understand  that  it  was  written  by  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Chnrch ;  but  he  tnL«ted.  that  when  the  charge  of  intemperance  should  be 
again  br^mght  forward  against  the  Catholics,  their  accusers  W(nild  cast  their  eyes 
on  this  coarse  and  illiberal  attack — here  they  may  find  a  specimen  of  real  intemper- 
ance. But  the  very  acceptable  work  of  imputing  principles  to  the  Irish  people 
which  they  never  held,  and  which  they  abhor,  was  not  confined  to  7^  iiritish 
Crilir.  The  Cotirier^  a  newspaper  whose  circulation  is  immense,  lent  its  hand,  and 
the  provincial  newsjjapers  throus:hout  Ensrland — those  papers  which  are  forever 
silent  when  anjrthing  might  be  said  favorable  to  Irdand,  but  are  ever  active  to  dis- 
seminate whatever  may  tend  to  her  disgrace  or  dishonor.  They  have  not  hesitated 
to  impute  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country  the  doctrines  oontiuned  in  those  off(m- 
sive  notes — and  it  was  their  duty  to  disclaim  them.  Nothing  was  more  remote 
from  the  true  sentiments  of  the  Irish  people.  These  notes  were  of  English  growth ; 
they  were  written  in  agitated  times,  when  the  title  of  Elizabeth  was  questioned, 
on  the  grounds  of  legitimat'y.  Party  spirit  was  then  extremely  vlcdent :  politics 
mixed  with  religion,  and.  of  course,  disgraced  it.  Queen  Mary,  of  Scotland,  had 
active  partisans,  who  thought  it  would  forward  their  purposes  to  translate  the 
Bible,  and  add  U*  it  those  obnoxious  notes.  But  ver}'  shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Collej^e  at  Douay,  this  Rhemish  edition  was  condemned  by  all  the 
Doctors  of  that  Institution,  who,  at  the  same  time,  called  for  and  received  the  aid 
uf  the  Scotch  and  Iri*>h  Colleges.  The  book  was  thus  suppressed,  and  an  edition 
of  the  Bible,  with  notes,  was  published  at  Douay,  which  has  ever  been  since 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church ;  so  that  they  not  only  condemned  and  suppressecj 
the  Uheimish  edition,  but  they  published  an  edition,  with  notes,  to  which  no  objec- 
tion has,  or  could  be.  urged.  From  that  period  there  have  been  but  two  editions 
of  the  Khemish  Testament ;  the  first  had  very  little  circulation  ;  the  late  one  was 
]>ublislied  by  a  very  ignorant  printer  in  Cork,  a  man  of  the  name  of  M'Namara,  a 
person  who  was  not  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  Rhemish  and  any 
other  cMlition  of  the  Bible.  1  le  took  up  the  matter  merely  as  a  speculation  in  trade 
He  nioant  to  i>ubUsh  a  Catholic  Bible,  and  having  put  his  hand  upon  the  Rhemish 
edition,  he  commenced  Uy  pnnt  it  in  numbers.  He  subsequently  became  bankru]>t, 
and  his  property  in  this  transaction  vested  in  Mr.  Cumming,  a  respectable  book- 
seller in  this  city,  who  is  either  a  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  ;  but  he  carried  on 
the  work,  like  M'Namara,  merely  to  make  money  of  it,  as  a  mercantile  speculation  ; 
and  yet,  naid  Mr.  O'Connell,  our  enemies  have  taken  it  up  with  avidity;  they  have 
asserted  that  the  sentiments  of  those  notes  are  cherished  by  the  Catholics  in  this 
country,  lie  would  not  bo  surprised  to  read  of  speeches  m  the  next  Parliament 
on  the  subject.  It  was  a  hundred  to  one  but  that  some  of  our  briefless  barristers 
have  already  commenced  composing  their  dull  calumnies,  and  that  we  shall  have 
s|)eeche«  from  them,  for  the  edification  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  protection  of 
the  Churcli.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost — the  Catholics  should,  with  one 
voire,  disclaim  those  very  odious  doctrines.  He  was  sure  there  was  not  a  single 
C'atholic  in  Ireland  that  did  not  feel  as  he  did.  abhorrence  at  the  principles  these 
notes  contain.  Illiberality  Iirs  been  attributed  to  the  Irish  people,  but  they  are 
grossly  wronged.     He  had  often  addressed  the  Catbolic  people  of  Ireland.    He 
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• 
always  foiind  tbcm  applaud  every  sentiment  of  liberality,  and  the  doctrine  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  conscience ;  the  rigiTt  of  every  human  being  to  have  his  roligiona 
creed,  whatever  that  creed  mii^ht  be,  unpolluted  by  the  impious  interference  of 
bigoted  or  oppre*ive  laws.  Those  sacred  rights,  and  that  generous  sentiment, 
were  never  uttered  at  a  Catholic  aggregate  meeting,  without  receiving  at  the  in- 
stant the  loud  and  the  unanimous  applause  of  the  assembly. 

*•  It  might  be  said  that  those  meetings  were  composed  of  mere  rabble.     Well,  be 
it  so.     For  one,  he  should  concede  that,  for  the  sake  of  argument.     But  what  fol- 
Jowed?     Why,  just  thi«: — that  the  Catholic  rabble,  without  the  advantages  of 
education,  or  of  the  influence  of  polished  society,  were  so  well  acquainted  v;ith 
the  genuine  principles  of  Christian  charity,  that  thev,  the  rabble,  adopted  and  ap- 
plauded sentiments  of  liberality,  and  of  religiuus  u-eedom,  which,  unfortunately, 
met  but  little  encouragement  from  the  polished  and  educated  of  other  sects." 
(Then  follows  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  article.) 
**  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  was  put  and  carried,  the  words  beinff  amended  thus : 
**  *  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  tho 
late  publication  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  with  a  view  to  have  the  same  submit- 
ted to  an  aggregate  meeting.'  *'  * 

Such,  sir,  are  the  history  and  the  authority  of  the  notes  put  to 
the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  denuncia- 
tion of  Dr.  Troy  spoiled  the  sale  of  the  work  in  Ireland,  and  the 
publisher  sent  the  remaining  copies  for  sale  to  this  country  ;  but 
even  this  did  not  remunerate  him,  as  his  loss  was  estimated  at 
£500  sterling.  It  must  have  been  from  one  of  these  exiled  copies, 
that  the  Protestant  edition,  publisffed  in  this  city,  now  produced, 
was  taken.  These  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  if  I  were  a  Protest- 
ant, I  should  feel  ashamed  of  a  clergyman  of  my  church,  who,  from 
either  malice  or  ignorance,  should  take  up  such  a  book,  with  the  un- 
christian view  of  blackening  the  character  of  any  denomination  of 
my  fellow  citizens.  But  not  only  this,  sir,  but  look  at  the  array  of 
the  names  of  Protestant  ministers,  in  this  city,  certifying,  contrary 
to  the  fact,  that  this  text  and  these  notes  are  by  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  then  say,  whether  there  is  no  prejudice 
against  the  Catholics  !     I  shall  now  dismiss  the  subject. 

Sir,  the  Methodist  gentleman,  in  the  whole  of  his  address,  in 
which  hermade  the  charge  I  have  now  disposed  of,  and  of  which  I 
wish  him  joy,  slyly  changed  the  nature  and  bearing  of  my  lan- 
guage in  the  remarks  I  made  last  evening.  For  instance,  respecting 
Purgatory,  of  which  I  observed  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  our 
Purgatory  and  wished  to  go  further,  they  might  prove  the  truth  of 
the  proverb,  which  says  they  may  "go  farther  and  fare  worse." 
He  said  I  "  seiU  "  them  farther.  But  that  corresponds  with  the  i-est. 
I  did  not  send  them  farther.  I  here  disavow  such  feelings  in  the  name 
of  human  nature,  and  of  that  venerable  religion  which  I  profesS. 

But  he  has  seen  that  "  betting,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  is  a 
sin,  because  forsooth,  "  he  would  get  my  money  without  an  equiva- 
lent." Now  I  think  he  suspected  the  contrary.  But  I  did  not  pro- 
pose betting.  His  calumny  had  taken  me  by  8uri)rise ;  but  was  it 
not  fortimate,  almost  providential,  that  I  had  at  hand  a  direct  refu- 
tation, for  if  his  charge  had  gone  abroad  uncontradicted,  the  igno- 
rant or  bigoted  would  have  taken  it  on  his  authority,  and  quoted  it 
with  as  much  assurance  as  he  u'd  on  that  of  the  British  Critic — 
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and  for  the  same  unholy  purpose,  lis  took  me,  I  say,  at  an  unfiiir 
moment,  and  then  it  was,  I  stated,  that  if  the  gentleman  could 
prove  his  charge — there  were  gentlemen  here  who  had  confidence 
m  my  word,  and  I  said  I  would  pledge  myself  to  forfeit  $1000  to 
be  distributed  in  charities  to  the  poor,  as  this  council  might  direct, 
provided  he  would  agree  to  the  same  forfeiture,  if  he  failed  to  prove 
it.     This  is  not  betting. 

He  says  that  his  Church  has  taught  him  the  sinfulness  of  betting. 
But  this  did  not  deserve  that  name.  It  was  only  an  ordeal,  to  test 
his  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  slander  contained  in  the  Metho- 
dist Remonstrance.  I  may  not,  indeed,  have  the  same  scruples 
about  what  he  calls  gambling,  that  he  has ;  but  I  do  remember, 
what  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  there  is  a  precept  of  the 
Decalogue — a  compiandment  of  the  living  God,  which  says  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 

I  now  pass  to  another  portion  of  this  gentleman's  remarks.  He 
contends  that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  reading  lessons  from  history 
for  the  last  ten  centuries,  without  producing  what  must  be  offensive 
to  Catholics.  The  history  of  Catholics  is  so  black,  that  the  Public 
Schools  could  not,  in  his  view,  find  a  solitary  bright  page  to  refresh 
the  eye  of  the  Catholic  children.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  Remon- 
strance of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  this  the  reverend 
gentleman  undertook  to  support  in  his  speech.  He  said  that  history 
must  not  be  falsified  for  our  accommodation.  That  the  black  and 
insulting  passages  against  us  and  our  religion,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  children  at  the  Public  Schools,  were  not  to  be  charged  as  a 
defect  in  the  system — inasmuch  as  the  Trustees  could  find  worse, 
but  would  be  obliged  to  falsify  history  itself  to  find  better.  From 
this  defence  you  can  judge  what  confidence  Catholics  can  place  in 
this  society,  or  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

I  contended  that  there  existed  portions  of  history  eminently  hon- 
orable to  Catholics.  But,  says  he,  "  history  is  philosophy,  teaching 
by  example — the  good  and  the  bad  must  be  taken  togetheft"  Then 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  bad  alone  is  presented  in  the  Public 
Schools  ?  Besides,  if  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad  which  history 
ascribes  to  Catholics  must  be  presented,  it  would  make  a  library 
rather  large  for  a  class-book  in  the  Public  Schools.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  selection ;  and  how  is  it,  that  in  the  selection  the  bad  is 
brought  out,  and  the  good  passed  over  in  silence  as  if  it  did  not 
exist  ?  Why  is  the  burning  of  Huss  selected  ?  Why  the  burning 
of  Cranmer  ?  Why  arc  our  children  taught  in  the  face  of  all  sense  ana 
decency,  that  Martin  Luther  did  more  for  learning,  than  any  other 
man  "  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles !"  Why  is  "  Phelim  Maghee  " 
represented  as  "  sealing  his  soul  with  a  wafer," — in  contempt  to  the 
holiest  mystery  known  to  Catholics,  the  Sacred  Eucharist?  W^hy 
are  intemperance  and  vice  set  forth  as  the  necessary  and  natural 
effects  of  the  Catholic  ReHgion  ?  AH  this  put  in  the  hands  of  Catho- 
lic children,  by  this  society,  claiming  to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
Catholic  parents ! 
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Now  the  Methodist  gentleman  says  that  all  this  is  right — that  the 
Trustees  could  not  possibly,  within  the  last  ten  centuries,  find  history 
which  would  not  be  offensive  to  Catholics — and  that  to  make  it 
otherwise,  it  must  be  falsified.  Now,  sir,  I  should  like  to  know, 
whether  it  can  be  expected  that  we  should  have  any  confidence  in 
schools,  for  the  support  of  which  we  are  taxed,  in  which  our  re- 
ligious feelings  are  insulted,  our  children  pei'verted,  and  whose  advo 
cates  tell  us  gravely  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  things  can- 
not be  otherwise,  unless  history  is  to  be  falsified  for  our  convenience ! 
To  this  we  never  shall  consent !  Religions  intolerance  has  done 
much  to  degrade  us,  and  its  most  dangerous  instrument  was  depriv- 
ing us  of  education. 

The  gentleman  (Dr.  Bond)  has  corrected  some  of  my  remarks  of 
last  evening,  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     The  fact  is,  the 
style  of  Remonstrance  presented  here,  as   emanating  from   that 
Church,  imposed  on  me  the  necessitv  of  alluding  to  the  history  and 
principles  of  that  denomination.    It  is  unpleasant  to  me,  at  any  time, 
to  use  language  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  sect  or  class 
of  my  fellow  citizens.     But  they  who  offer  the  unprovoked  insult, 
must  not  complain  of  the  retort.     I  stated  that  the  Methodists  in 
England  had  never  done  a  solitary  act  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  that  country;    that  whilst  the  Catholics 
aided  the  Dissenters  in  obtaining  the  repeal  to  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  the  Methodists  never  contributed  to  that  measure,  by 
so  much  as  one  petition  in  its  favor.     But  it  appears  I  fell  into  a 
mistake,  which  the  gentleman  corrected  with  great  precision,  and 
gravity.     The  "  Methodist  Society,"  in  England,  he  tells  us,  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  in 
the  United  States.  The  former  consider  themselves  only  as  a  society 
in  the  Established  Church,  just  as  the  religious  orders,  the  Domi- 
nicans, Jesuits,  &c.,  are  in  the  Catholic  communion.     Certainly  it 
is  new  to  me  to  learn   that  the  Methodists  and  the  Church  of 
England  are  in  such  close  and  affectionate  spiritual  relationship. 
For  although  the  Methodists  consider  themselves  a  society  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  are  quite  of  a  different  opinion,  since  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I  read  of  a  Presbyter  of  that  Church  having  been  suspend- 
ed by  his  Bishop,  for  having  preached  in  a  Methodist  Meeting- 
house !     So  that  the  affection  of  the  Methodists  for  the  Church  of 
England,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  cordially  reciprocated. 

This  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  Methodists,  who  are  only  a 
"Society"  in  England,  are  an  "Episcopal  Church  in  America." 
Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Wesley,  who  was  himself  but  a  Priest^  actually  conse- 
crated a  Bishop  for  the  United  States  !  And  hence  the  Methodist 
Episcnpal  Church — a  new  order  of  Episcopacy,  deriving  their  au- 
thority and  character  from  Mr.  John  Wesley,  a  mere  Priest.  But, 
with  or  without  Bishops,  their  whole  history  proves  how  much 
they  imbibed  of  the  intolerance  of  the  established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  he  tells  us  they  are  so  intimately  allied  in  that  coun- 
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try,  but  which  at  all  times  sparns  the  connection.  Tliis  same  John 
"VVesloy  held  and  wrote  that  no  government  ought  to  grant  tolera- 
tion to  Cathohcs  ;  because,  forsooth,  either  from  ignorance  of  Catho- 
lic doctrines  or  bigotry  against  them,  he  was  pleased  to  believe  and 
assert  falsely  that  they  held  it  lawful  to  murder  heretics.  When 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  was  about  to  mitigate  the  code  of 
penal  laws  and  persecution  against  the  Catholics,  in  1780,  who  was 
more  fervent  and  fanatical  in  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  mercy 
than  John  Wesley  ?  The  great  object  of  the  Protestant  Association, 
headed  by  Lord  Greorge  Gordon,  was  to  oppose  the  least  mitig.it ion 
of  severity.  Who  was  more  active  in  the  intellectual  operations  of 
that  society  than  Mr.  John  Wesley  ?  Under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
George  Gordon  they  raised  a  rebellion  in  that  year,  and  when  the 
mob  had  plundered,  destroyed,  and  bunit-fhe  hoi^es  and  churches 
of  the  Catholics,  spread  consternation  throughout  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  caused  human  blood  to  flow  in  torrents,  we  have  this  same 
Wesley,  with  sanctimonious  gravity,  charging  it  all  on  the  Catho- 
lics— the  victims  of  its  fury — and  contending  that  it  was  a  "  Popish 
plot."  His  services  in  that  Association  had  been  acknowledged  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks^  dated  February  17th  of  that  very  year. 
This  was  in  1780 — when  the  mighty  events  which  had  occurred  in 
this  country  taught  the  British  government  the  expediency  of  relax- 
ing the  penal  laws  against  so  large  a  portion  of  her  subjects  in 
England  and  Ireland.  The  rebound  of  those  events  had  been  felt 
throughout  the  world.  They  were  the  events  created  and  accom- 
plished by  the  great  fathers  of  this  Republic,  then  struggling  into 
•  existence ;  and  whilst  Catholics  and  Protestants  fought  bravely 
side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of  independence — while  a  Catholic  Carroll 
was  signing  its  charter,  and  another  Carroll,  a  Priest,  and  (tell  it 
not  in  Gath)  a  Jesuit,  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  render  the 
population  of  Canada  friendly,  or  at  least  not  hostile  to  our  strug- 
gle ;  whilst  a  Catholic  Commodore,  Barry,  was  doing  the  oftice  of  a 
founder  and  father  to  our  young  and  gallant  Navy,  what  was  John 
Wesley  doing  ?  He  was  creeping  to  the  British  throne  to  lay  at 
the  feet,  of  His  jNIajesty's  government  the  offer  to  raise  a  regiment 
and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  expressly  to  put  down 
what  he  called  the  "  American  Rebellion  ;"  to  crush  the  rising  lib- 
erties of  your  infant  country ! 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  was  authorized  to  state  that  the  Methodists 
have  done  as  little  for  the  spread  of  human  liberty,  the  rights  and 
equality  of  mankind,  as  any  other  denomination — no  matter  how 
old  or  how  young.  If  they  have  not  done  extensive  mischief,  of 
which  the  gentleman  boasts,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  never 
possessed  supreme  civil  power,  and  that  in  the  order  of  time  they 
have  been  too  insignificant,  and  are  still  too  juvenile  to  have  done 
extensive  evil.  If  they  have  done  private  good,  as  the  gentleman 
contends,  I  confess  it  reminds  me  of  Stephen  Girard's  charity.  He 
was  exceedingly  rich ;  and  because  he  was  rich,  people  thought  he 
was  very  wise.     And  inasmuch  as  he  despised  all  external  show  of 
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religion,  it  was  inferred  he  was  very  charitable  to  the  p9or,  without, 
however  making  a  display  of  it.  If  it  was  so,  no  man  ever  prac- 
ticed better  the  counsel  of  the  Gospel, "  not  to  let  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  doeth  "  in  the  matter.  It  was  so  private 
that  no  one  ever  could  find  it  out.  So  it  is  with  the  Methodist 
Church  with  regard  to  any  public  benefit  ever  conferred  on  man- 
kind ;  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 

I  will  now  satisfy  the  gentleman  on  another  subject  which  seems 
to  trouble  him,  and  on  which  he  "  should  like  to  know."  And  as 
other  gentlemen  have  alluded  to  it,  I  hope  the*  same  explanation 
will  sufiice  in  reply  to  them  all. 

Before  the  British  goverament  released  the  Catholics  from  the 
penalties  under  which  they  labored,  among  which  not  the  least  was 
the  exclusion  of  the  schoolmaster,  they  called  upon  them  to  disavow 
principles  which  they  knew  Catholics  did  not  entertain.  But  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people,  they  had  an 
investigation  of  those  imputed  principles  before  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  they  called  upon  some  distinguished  Catholic  citizens  and 
questioned  them  on  several  points  such  as  those  the  gentleman  has 
so  frequently  referred  to,  among  which  was  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Pope.  From  the  testimony  which  they  took  I  now  quote. 
It  is  part  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare ;  but 
other  bishops  and  public  men  were  all  examined  on  the  same 
subject. 

Question.     "  According  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  has  the  Pope  any  authority  to 
issue  commands,  ordinances,  or  injunctions,  general  or  special,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  King?" 
Answer.     "  He  has." 

"  Question.  "  If  he  should  issue  such  orders,  are  the  subjects  of 
IILs  Majesty,  particularly  the  clergy,  bound  to  obey  them  ?" 

Answer.  "The  orders  that  he  has  a  right  to  issue  must  regard 
things  that  are  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and  when  his  commands  re- 
gard such  things,  the  clergy  are  bound  to  obey  them ;  but  were  he 
to  issue  commands  regarding  things  not  spiritual,  the  clergy  are  not 
in  anywise  bound  to  obey  them." 

Consequently,  if  His  Holiness,  as  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Ketch  um, 
said,  should  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
it  would  not  be  of  any  authority. 
Mr.  Ketchum.     Does  the  book  say  so  ? 

Bishop  Hughes.  I  am  authority  myself  in  matters  of  my  reli- 
gion. Surely,  sir,  I  am  not  here  to  betray  it ;  and  I  am  astonished 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  better  acquainted  with  history  on  the 
matter.  He  amused  us  a  little  while  acjo  with  the  idea  of  what  ter- 
rible consequences  might  ensue  if  the  t^ope,  a  "  foreign  potentate," 
.should  forbid  us  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  or  forbid 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  Common  Schools.  He  even  ai)olo- 
^ized  for  his  alarm  with  singular  simplicity :  "  he  meant  no  reflec- 
tion.   This  matter  had  come  out  in  evidence  here."     It  was  then, 
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sir,  I  wondered  at  his  not  having  read  history,  or  having  read  it  to 
so  little  advantage. 

Did  he  not  know  that,  long  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, Venice  rose  out  of  the  sea,  a  Catholic  State,  with  all  her  re- 
publican glory  round  about  her  ?  And  when  the  Pope,  in  his  capa- 
city of  "foreign  potentate,"  attempted  to  invade  her  temporal 
rights,  her  Catholic  sons  did  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  they 
unsheathed  their  swords  and  routed  his  troops.  Did  they  thereby 
forfeit  their  allegiance  to  him  as  spiiitual  Head  of  the  Church  on 
earth  ?  Not  an  iota  of  it.  To  a  man  who  reads  history,  and  under* 
stands  it,  this  fact  alone  points  out  the  difference,  in  the  creed  of 
Catholics,  between  the  Pope  and  the  potentate.  The  Venetians 
knew  that  the  Pope,  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  belongs  to  a  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world.  And  the  allegiance  of  Catholics  to  him, 
out  of  his  owm  small  dominions,  is  due  to  him  only  in  his  spiritual 
capacity.  Whatever  temporal  right  was  acquired  over  independent 
states  by  the  Popes  in  former  ages,  was  owing  to  no  principle  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  but  purely  to  the  disorders  of  the  times  and  the 
pusillanimity  of  weak  rulers,  who,  in  order  to  secure  the  Pope's  pro- 
tection, made  themselves  his  vassals.  JThe  Popes,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  more  or  less  than  men,  had  they  refused 
to  embrace  these  opportunities  of  aggrandizement  so  placed  within 
their  reach,  and  often  pressed  upon  them.  Now  every  Catholic  is 
familiar  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  yet,  except  a  few  of  larger 
minds  and  better  education,  it  has  hardly  penetrated  the  density  of 
Protestant  prejudice.  Ilence  you  hear  them  giving  the  most  ab- 
surd construction  to  the  duties  of  Catholics  between  the  supposed 
conflicting  claims  of  their  country  and  the  imputed  principles  of 
their  religion.  Permit  me  here  to  call  your  attention  to  the  true 
and  beautiful  exposition  of  the  case  as  set  forth  in  the  language  of  a 
gentleman  who,  though  a  Catholic,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of 
as  high  honor,  as  lofty  and  patriotic  principles,  and  as  unblemished 
a  character,  as  any  man  the  nation  can  boast  of:  I  mean  Judge 
Gaston,  of  North  Carolina.  The  State  has  no  son  of  whom  she  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  prouder.  And  yet,  up  till  within  a  few  years,  the 
laws  of  that  State  disqualified  a  Catholic  from  holding  any,  even  the 
oflice  of  a  constable.  In  a  speech  made  bv  Judge  Gaston,  in  the 
Convention  for  revising  the  State  Constitution,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  he  says : 

"  But  it  hfts  been  objected,  thnt  the  Caiholic  religion  is  unfavorable  to  freedom ; 
nay,  even  iiicorapatible  with  republican  institutions.  Ingenious  speculations  on 
such  matters  nro  worth  little,  and  prove  still  less.  Let  me  ask  who  obtained  the 
great  charter  of  En^lii^h  freedom  but  the  Catholic  prelates  and  barons  at  Knnny- 
medc?  The  oldest,  the  ^uresi  democracy  on  earth  is  the  little  Catholic  republic 
of  San  Marino,  not  a  da\*8  journey'  from  Rome.  It  has  existed  now  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  and  is  so  jealous  of  arbitrary  power,  that  the  executive  authority 
is  divided  between  two  Governors,  who  are  elected  every  three  months.  Was 
AVillinm  Tell,  the  founder  of  Swiss  liberty,  a  royalist?  Are  the  Catholics  <»f  the 
Swiss  cantons  in  love  with  tyranny?  Are  the  Irish  Catholics  friends  to  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  ?  \V  as  Lafayette,  Pulaski,  or  Kosciusko,  a  foe  to 
civil  freedom  ?    Was  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  unwilling  to  jeopard  fortune  in 
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the  eanse  of  liberty  ?  Let  me  ffiye  yon,  however,  the  testimony  of  Georjcre  Wnsh- 
ington.  On  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  addressed  by  tlie  Americnn 
Cntholics,  who,  adyerting  to  the  restrictions  on  their  worship  then  existing  in  some 
of  the  States,  expr<*88ed  themselve^i  thus:  'The  prospect  of  national  prosperity  is 
peculiarly  pleading  to  us  on  another  account ;  because,  while  our  countr}'  preserves 
her  freedom  and  iwlopendence,  we  shall  have  well  founded  title  to  ciaim  from  her 
justice  the  equal  rights  of  citizenship  as  the  price  of  our  blood  spilt  under  your 
eye,  and  of  our  common  exertions  for  her  defence,  under  your  auspicious  con<iuct.' 
This  great  man,  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  flattery  and  deceit,  utters,  in  answer, 
the  following  sentiments,  which  1  give  in  his  own  words :  '  As  mankind  become 
more  liberal,  they  will  be  more  apt  to  allow  that  all  those  who  conduct  themselves 
as  worthy  members  of  the  community  are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
civil  government.  I  hope  ever  to  see  America  among  the  foremost  nations  in 
examples  of  justice  and  liberality;  and  I  presume  that  your  fellow-citizens  will 
never  forget  the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  rev- 
olution, and  the  establishment  of  their  government,  or  the  important  assistance 
which  they  received  from  a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  professed.' 
By  the  by,  sir.  I  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee 
to  some  of  the  nnmes  subscribed  to  this  address.  Among  them  are  those  of  John 
Carroll,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  United  States ;  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  and  1  homa:»  Fitzsimmons.  For  the  characters  of  these  distinguished 
men,  if  they  needed  vouchers,  I  would  confidently  call  on  the  venenible  President 
of  this  Convention.  Bishop  Carroll  wos  one  of  the  best  men  and  most  humble  and 
devout  of  Christians.  I  shall  never  forget  a  tribute  to  his  memory  paid  by  the  good 
and  venerable  Protestant  Bishop  White,  when  contrasting  the  piety  with  which 
the  Christian  Carroll  met  death,  with  the  cold  trifling  that  characterized  the  last 
moments  of  the  skeptical  ])avid  Hume.  1  know  not  whether  the  tribute  was  more 
honorable  to  the  piety  of  the  dead,  or  to  the  charity  of  the  living  prelate.  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  the  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  American  Indepen- 
dence— at  whose  death  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  unan. 
imoQ'ly  testified  their  sorrow,  as  at  a  national  bereavement  I  Thomas  Fitzsim- 
mons, one  of  the  illustrious  Convention  that  framed  tKe  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  several  years  the  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Were  these,  and  such  as  these,  foes  to  freedom  and  unfit  for  republican- 
ism ?  Would  it  be  dangerous  to  permit  such  men  to  be  sheriffs  and  constables  in 
the  land  ?  Read  the  jfuneral  eulogium  of  Charles  Carroll,  delivered  at  Rome  by 
Bishop  England — one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  American  Catholic  Church 
— a  foreigner,  indeed,  by  birth,  but  an  American  by  adoption,  and  who  becoming 
an  American,  solemnly  abjured  all  allegiance  to  every  foreign  king,  prince,  and 
potentate  whatever — that  eulogium  which  was  so  much  carped  at  by  English  roy- 
alists and  English  tories — and  I  think  you  will  find  it  democratic  enough  to  suit 
the  taste  and  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  sternest  republican  amongst  us. 
Catholics  are  of  all  countries,  of  all  governments,  of  all  political  creeds.  In  all  they 
are  taught  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's." 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  testimony  of  the  Irish  Bishops  m 
order,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  gentleman's  question. 

Here,  sir,  is  the  testimony  of  another  bishop— Dr.  Murray,  the 

Present  Archbishop  of  Dublin — before  a  Committee  of  the  British 
Wliament. 

**  To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  does  a  Catholic  profess  to  obey  the  Pojie  ? 
— ^Solely  ill  spiritual  matters,  or  in  such  mixed  matters  as  come  under  his  govern- 
ment :  such  as  marriage,  for  instance,  which  we  hold  to  bo  a  sacrament  as  well  aa 
a  civil  contract.  As  it  is  a  sacrament,  it  is  a  spiritual  thing,  and  comes  under  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  Pope ;  of  course  he  has  authority  over  that  spiritual  part  of  it ; 
W  this  authority  docs  not  afifect  the  civil  rights  of  the  individuals  contracting. 
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"Does  this  obedience  detrnct  from  wliatis  dno  by  a  Catholic  to  the  Staid  under 
which  he  lives  ? — Not  in  the  least ;  the  powers  are  whollj^  distinct.  ^ 

•*  Does  it  justify  an  objection  that  is  made  to  Catholics,  that  their  alle^aoce  is 
divided  ? — Their  allegiance  in  civil  matters  is  completely  undivided. 

'•  Is  the  duty  which  the  Catholic  owes  to  the  Pope,  and  the  duty  which  he  owes 
to  the  King,  really  and  substantiallj'  distinct? — "Wholly  distinct ! 

"  How  far  is  the  claim,  that  some  Popes  have  set  up  to  Temporal  Authority, 
opposed  to  Scripture  and  Tradition  ? — As  far  as  it  may  have  been  exercised  as 
coming  from  a  right  granted  to  him  by  God,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  tradition ;  but  as  far  as  it  may  have  been  exercised  in  consequence 
of  a  right  conferred  on  him  by  the  different  Christian  powers,  who  looked  up  to 
him  At  one  time  as  the  great  parent  of  Christendom,  who  appointed  him  as  the 
arbitrator  of  their  concerns,  many  of  whom  submitted  their  kingdoms  to  him,  and 
laid  them  at  his  feet,  consenting  to  receive  them  back  from  him  as  fiefs,  the  case 
is  different.  The  power  that  he  exercised  under  that  anthority  of  course  passed 
away  when  those  temporal  princes  who  granted  it  chose  to  withdraw  it.  liis 
spiritual  power  does  not  allow  him  to  dethrone  kings,  or  to  absolve  their  subjects 
from  the  allegiance  due  to  them ;  and  any  attempt  of  that  kind  I  would  consider 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  tradition. 

**  Does  the  Pope  now  dispose  of  temporal  affairs  within  the  kingdoms  of  any  of 
the  princes  of  the  Continent? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  am  sure  he  does  not^ 

"  Do  the  Catholic  clergy  admit  that  all  the  bulls  of  the  Pope  are  entitled  to  obe- 
dience?— They  are  entitled  to  a  certain  degree  of  re\'«rencc.  If  not  contrary 
to  our  usages,  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  course  they  are  entitled  to 
obedience,  as  coming  from  a  superior.  We  owe  obedience  to  a  parent,  we 
owe  obedience  to  the  king,  we  owe  it  to  the  law ;  but  if  a  parent,  the  king,  or  the 
law,  were  to  order  us  to  do  anything  that  is  wrong,  we  would  deem  it  a  duty  to 
say,  as  the  Apostles  did  on  another  occasion,  *  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.* 

**  Are  there  circumstances  under  which  the  Catholic  clergy  would  not  obey  a  bull 
of  the  Pope  ? — Most  certainly 

"  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  words,  in  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.:  *  I 
promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman  bishop,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter?* — 
Canonical  obedience,  in  the  manner  I  have  just  described,  within  the  sphere  of  his 
own  authority. 

'*  What  do  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion  teach,  in  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance of  civil  duties  ? — ^They  teach  that  the  performance  of  civil  duties  is  a  consci- 
entious obligation  which  the  law  of  God  imposes  on  us. 

"  Is  the  divine  law  then  quite  clear,  as  to  the  allegiance  due  by  subjects  to  their 
prince  ? — Quite  clear. 

"  In  what  books  are  to  be  found  the  most  authentic  exposition  of  the  Faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ? — In  that  very  creed  that  has  been  mentioned,  the  creed  of  Piua 
IV. ;  in  the  Catechism  which  was  published  by  the  direction  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  called  '  The  Roman  Catechism,'  or  'The  Catechism  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent;' 
*  An  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  Bossuet;'  '  Verron'a 
Rule  of  Faith ;'  *  Ilolden's  Analysis  of  Faith'  and  several  others." 

Such  is  the  character  and  limitation  of  the  Pope's  authority,  at-' 
tested  under  oath,  by  bishops  and  other  Catholic  dignitaries  before 
the  British  Parliament.  The  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
had  been  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  by  penal  laws  and  persecution, 
during  three  hundred  years — with  nothing  between  them  and  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  but  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  If  their 
conscience  had  permitted  them  to  swear  what  they  did  not  believe, 
they  might  have  entered  on  their  political  rights  at  any  time,  and 
yet  as  martyrs  to  the  sacredness  of  conscience  they  resisted. 

I  have  now,  sir,  supplied  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  presented 
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the  remonstrance  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  all  the 
iaformation  which  the  occasion  permits  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope's 
authority.    But  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  which,  if  time  allowed, 
I  might  address  myself.     He  became  very  logical,  and  insisted  on 
the  feet,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  always  the 
same,  immutable.     He  says  that  we  boast  of  this ;  and  we  do  so, 
most  assuredly.    From  the  hour  when  they  were  revealed  and  taught 
by  divine  autl|ority  until  the  present,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  Faith  of  the  Catholic  believer,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  are  everlastingly  and  universally  the  same. 
But  then  he  concludes,  that,  as  Catholics  in  some  instances  in  former 
times  persecuted,  so,  their  religion  being  always  the  same,  they  arc 
still  bound  to  persecute,  or  else  disavow  the  doctrine,  as  Protestants 
do.     Now,  sir,  we  do  disavow  and  despise  the  doctrine  of  persecu- 
tion in  all  its  essence  and  forms.     But  does  it  follow  that  by  this  we 
disavow  any  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?    By  no  means.    And 
this  proves  that  persecution  never  was  any  portion  of  the  Catholic 
&ith ;  for  if  it  had  been,  the  denial  of  it  would  cut  us  off  from  her 
communion.    The  Church  we  believe,  by  the  promise  and  superin- 
tendence of  Christ,  her  invisible  head  and  founder,  to  be  infallible. 
She  received  the  deposit  of  the  doctrines  revealed  by  our  Redeemer 
and  his  Apostles ;  her  office  is  to  witness,  teach,  and  preserve  them. 
These  alone  constitute  the  religious  creed  and  doctrines  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  her  members.     We  believe  in  a  Trinity,  the  Incar- 
nation of  Christ,  the  Redemption  by  his  death,  the  Divine  Institution 
of  the  Church.  ^  These  and  whatever  the  Church  holds,  as  of  Divine 
Hevelation,  are  the  doctrines  of  our  Catholic  unity.     And  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  now  addressing  you,  and  the  Catholic  martyr  who  is 
at  this  moment  perhaps  bleeding  for  his  faith  in  China — for  the  • 
Church  has  her  martyrs  still — hold  and  believe  identically  the  same 
doctrines.     But  as  there  is  unity  in  faith,  so  there  is,  in  the  Church, 
:frcedom  of  opinion  on  matters  which  are  not  determined  by  any 
specific  revelation.    Hence  we  are  republicans,  or  monarchists,  ac- 
^sording  to  individual  preference,  or  the  prevailing  genius  of  the 
<x>untry  we  belong  to.     Hence,  when  the  Catholic  divines  at  Rheims 
^were  appending  these  notes  to  their  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
^e  Catholic  bishops  of  Poland,  with  her  twenty-two  millions,  were 
Ripening  the  doors  of  the  Constitution  to  the  fugitive  Protestants  of 
^rmany,  fleeing  from  the  intolerance  and  persecution  of  their  fellow 
[frotestants.  The  one  act  is  as  much  a  Catholic  doctrine  as  the  other, 
't'ecause  in  both  cases  the  agents  acted,  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that  individual  judgment  for  which 
'^heir  account  stands  to  God.  > 

But  I  must  be  brief.  I  cannot  follow  so  fciany  learned  speakers 
through  so  much  matter  that  is  foreign  to*  the  subject ;  for  I  agree 
'^ith  the  medical  gentleman  who  said  that  neither  the  Catholic  nor 
^e  Protestant  religion  was  on  trial  here ;  it  is  not  religious  creeds 
^^t  are  to  be  tested  by  this  Council.  I  have,  however,  given  this 
^planation,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  received,  though  it  may  have  been 
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tedious,  as  having  its  apolo^^  in  the  remarks  which  called  it  forth. 
I  only  wish  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the  obsen-ation  had 
made  it  one  hoiur  and  a  ihalf  sooner ;  it  would  have  saved  all  I  have 
Faid  on  the  subject. 

Bnt  this  speaker  also  [Doctor  Reese],  ledtured  me  for  attending 
certain  meetings,  as  if  it  were  a  descent  from  my  dignity  to  find  my- 
self in  an  assembly  of  freemen.  I  did  not  consider  it  as  a  descent. 
But  really  when  I  came  here  in  the  simple  character  o^a  citizen,  I  did 
not  think  I  should  be  vested  with  my  official  rob^s  for  the  purpose 
of  being  attacked.  Individuals  as  respectable  as  he  attended  those 
meetings,  and  I  consider  it  no  disgrace  to  have  been  there  or  here ; 
for  even  if  this  petition  came  not  from  Catholics,  but  from  Metho- 
dists, or  any  other  Protestant  denomination,  whose  consciences  were 
violated  by  this  system,  I  should  be  found  in  their  midst  supporting 
their  claim.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  I  would  rather  be  so  found,  than, 
for  all  the  exchequer  of  the  Public  School  Society,  exchange  places 
with  gentlemen,  and  have  conscience  and  right  for  my  opponents. 
He  also  contended  that  this  want  of  confidence  in  Cathohcs  was  the 
result  of  my  appeals,  forgetting  that  the  state  of  things  which  is  now 
brought  under  public  notice  has  existed  for  years,  by  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  education  for  our  childten,  long  before  those  meetmgs 
were  called,  and  before  I  attended  them.  And  besides,  I  conceive 
it  is  my  bounden  duty,  if  I  saw  principles  inculcated  which  will  sap 
the  young  minds  of  our  chilclren — and  I  have  no  doubt  this  Honora- 
ble board  will  say  it  is  my  duty — to  warn  them  and  to  bring  them 
within  the  pale  of  that  authority  which  they  ackno\Ylcdge.  I  won- 
der if  Presbyterian  gentlemen  would  see  Catholic  books  circulated 
amongst  their  children  and  not  warn  their  people  against  them  ?  I 
wonder,  if  these  books  contained  reading  lessons  about  Calvin  and 
the  unhappy  burning  of  Servetus,  whether  they  would  not  warn  their 
people.  I  say,  if  they  believe  in  their  religion,  they  would  be  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  And  while  on  this  subject,  it  occurs  to  me 
at  this  moment,  that  in  the  wide  range  of  observation  which  has 
been  taken,  reference  has  been  made  to  national  education  in  Ire- 
land. And  we  are  told  that  after  books  had  been  agreed  upon,  the 
bishops  sent  the  question  to  Rome,  to  be  decided  by  the  Pope. 
What  question  ?  Can  they  tell  ?  for  1  am  sure  1  cannot.  To  this 
day,  I  have  never  understood  the  exact  nature  of  the  reference  to 
the  Pope^  but,  sir,  this  is  no  extraordinary  thing.  Under  the  jealous 
eye  of  the  British  government,  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  cru- 
elty to  Catholics,  their  intercourse  with  Rome  was  not  interrupted. 
But  while  that  collection  and  compilation  of  Scripture  lessons  was 
agreed  on  in  the  more  Catholic  parts  of  the  country  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  divided  between  Protestants  and  Catholic,  what  is  the 
fact  ?  Why,  in  another  part,  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the  Pres- 
byterians are  more  numerous,  they  had  conscientious  objections  to 
this  selection  of  Scripture,  they  asserted  their  objections,  and  the 
British  government  recognized  them ;  and  thus  while  these  lessons 
by  agreement  were  in  general  use,  an  exception  was  made  in  favoi 
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of  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  objections  to  the  use  of  anything  but 

the  naked  word  of  God ;  and  I  say,  honor  to  those  Presbyterians. 

The  Catholics  sent  in  no  remonstrance.     But  if  the  rule  applied  to 

their  case,  by  what  authority  will  your  honorable  body  determine 

that  it  shall  not  apply  to  ours  ?     Oh  !  I  perceive.     The  gentleman, 

"whose  remarks  I  am  reviewing,  reasoned  on  until  he  arrived  at  the 

conclusiqn  that  there  were  no  conscientious  grounds  for  oar  objec- 

jection  at  all.     True,  we  said  we  had  ;  -but  he  could  not  see  what 

conscience  had  to  do  with  a  matter  so  plain.     He  said,  here  the 

community  had  built  up  a  beautiful  system ;  it  was  doing  good ;  he 

asked  shall  we  put  it  aside  in  deference  to  pretended  scruples  ? 

^ow,  tell  me  when  the  despotism  of  intolerance  ever  said  anything 

else  than  this  ?     Why,  the  established  church  of  England  said,  "  we 

are  doing  good,"  "  our  doors  are  open  to  all,"  "  the  minister  is  at  the 

desk,  and  the  bread  of  life  is  distributed  for  the  public  good." 

What  then  ?     What  business  have  these  unhappy  parents  to  find 

iault  for  conscience  sake  and  squeamishness  ?     Now,  sir.  objections 

can  exist  to  the  slightest  shade  of  violation  to.  our  con^ience,  and 

therefore,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  this  argument  at  this  time  of  day. 

But  the  gentleman  speaks  of  my  addressing  the  public  meetings  to 

which  he  has  alluded,  as  though  my  speaking  there  had  been  the 

cause  instead  of  the  consequence  of  the  scruples  of  our  people. 

Then  it  was  I  joined  them  to  seek  a  remedy  for  our  just  complaint, 

but  if  in  your  wisdom  this  body  shall  think  proper  to  deny,  it  we 

must  bear  it. 

He  contended  again  that  it  would  be  turning  the  public  money  to 
private  uses.  That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  fully  answered.  He  also 
contended  that  it  would  be  the  giving  of  the  money  of  the  State  to 
support  religion.  That  I  have  disputed  ;  for  if  so  I  shall  have  no 
objection  to  join  those  gentlemen  in  their  remonstrance.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  does  appear  strange  to  me  that  the  gentleman,  who 
pretends  to  have  read  the  Scriptures  with  so  much  attention,  should 
not  have  learned  that  principle — the  most  general,  sir,  and  the  most 
infallible  of  Christian  princii)les  for  the  guidance  of  our  conduct — 

"Do  UNTO  OTHERS  AS  YE  WOULD  THAT  OTHERS  SHOULD  DO  UNTO 

Tou."  That  is  the  principle ;  and  is  it  not  strange  that  such  oppo- 
sition should  be  made  to  us  when  it  is  known  that  money  raised  by 
public  tax  goes  to  the  support  of  literature  under  the  supervision  of 
the  3(ethodist  Episcopal  Church  ?  And  why  do  not  Catholics 
object  to  that  ?  Because  the  tax  does  not  belong  to  any  particular 
sect ;  it  is  thrown  into  a  common  fund  and  applied  to  such  uses  as  the 
le^slature  in  its  wisdom  thinks  proper.  We,  sir,  however,  ask  for 
our  own  and  nothing  else.  But  if  you  say  that  we  shall  be  taxed 
for  a  system  which  is  so  organized  that  we  cannot  participate  in  it 
without  detriment  to  the  religious  rights  of  our  children,  then  I  say 
that  injustice  is  done  even  to  our  civil  rights ;  for  taxation  is  the 
basis  of  even  civil  rights.  And  I  was  not  a  little  struck  in  the  course 
of  the  argument^  that  some  gentlemen  should  refer  with  so  much 
emphasis  as  to  a  circamstance  novel  and  unparalleled  even  in  social 
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life — that  a  certain  class  of  gentlemen  should  petition  for  what? 
The  privilege  of  being  taxed !  They  deemed  it  a  privilegey  and  that 
was  wonderful !  and  merit  was  ascribed  to  them  for  it.  Yes,  sir, 
but  did  it  go  to  the  extent  only  of  their  own  pockets  ?  Or  did  it 
not  reach  the  pockets  equally  of  those  who  did  not  petition  ?  If  to 
themselves  only,  it  was  all  fair,  and  proper,  disinterested  and  patri- 
otic :  but  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  this  class  being  most ''  intelli- 
gent" and  "  wealthy"  and  "  respectable,"  nobility  almost,  as  though 
a  question  of  this  kind  was  intended  for  a  particular  class.  But  let 
me  tell  you  the  honest  man  who  occupies  only  a  bed  in  a  garret,  is 
also  a  tax  payer.  Why  give  him  a  vote  ?  Because  he  pays  tax  for 
the  space  he  occupies.  If  he  occupies  a  room  and  pays  the  tax,  his 
rent  is  less — if  the  landlord  pays,  his  rent  is  so  much  more.  So,  if 
he  occupies  a  garret,  or  if  he  boards,  it  goes  down  to  that,  for  the 
person  who  keeps  the  boarding-house  pays  the  rent ;  if  that  tax  iff 
paid  by  the  boarding-house  keeper  the  rent  is  so  much  less  than  if 
the  tax  was  paid  by  the  landlord.  If  the  boarding-house  keeper 
pays  the  tiax,  he  charges  more  for  board.  So  that  the  boarder  is  a 
tax  payer,  and  it  is  so  understood  in  our  broad  and  excellent  system 
of  representation.  The  exclusive  merit  of  this  tax,  then,  is  not  to  bo 
given  to  any  particular  class,  no  matter  how  wealthy ;  and  I  was 
surprised  that  so  much  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  it.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  the  interests  of  the  poor  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
respectability. of  the  rich.  The  poor  pay  too;  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  admirable  thing  to  see  what  a  dignity  this  confers  on  human 
nature — what  an  interest  this  excites  in  the  poor.  I  recollect  pass- 
ing along  a  street  some  time  since,  and  I  observed  a  little  house, 
almost  a  shed  or  hovel,  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  square,  which 
was  too  small  to  be  divided  into  two  compartments.  It  had  but 
one  window,  and  this  had  originally  had  four  panes  of  glass,  but  one 
having  been  broken  it  was  darkened.  There  had  been  some  politi- 
cal party  triumph ;  the  boys  in  the  streets  had  their  drums  out  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  popular  rejoicing,  and  there  I  saw  three  lights 
burning  in  the  window  of  this  poor  habitation.  I  was  amused  to 
see  that  a  man  living  in  so  poor  a  hovel,  and  unable  to  buy  a  fourth 
pane  of  glass,  should  find  means  to  light  the  other  three.  But  on 
further  reflection  I  said  to  myself,  "there  is  philosophy  there." 
What  other  nation  can  exhibit  such  a  spectacle?  This  poor  man, 
who  must  toil  till  the  day  he  goes  to  his  grave,  participates  in  a 
political  triumph.  His  bread  has  to  be  earned  by  daily  toil  never- 
theless; though  the  triumph  perhaps  will  never  benefit  him,  he 
exhibits  a  glorious  spectacle  to  the  world.  He  is  a  man — he  feels  it 
is  recognized.  It  is  a  Nation's  homage  offered  to  human  nature. 
He  is  a  man  and  a  cmzEN ;  and  on  reflection  I  was  delighted  at  a 
spectacle  so  glorious  as  this. 

But  returning  to  the  subject,  they  say  all  religion  is  left  to  volun- 
tarj"  contribution.  Now  is  this  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
applied  ?  Are  not  chaplains  appointed  to  public  institutions  which 
are  suppprted  by  the  public  money  ?    And  have  you  not  given  it  to 
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the  Protestant  Oi-pban  Asylum,  and  the  Half-orphan  Asylum?  Have 
you  not  given  it  to  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Society?  And  do  you  sup- 
pose the  Wesleyan  Catechism  is  taught  there  ?  Do  you  suppose  the 
Catholic  Catechism  is  taught  in  the  Protestant  Asylums?  One  gentle- 
man argued  that  you  had  not  the  power  to  do  this.  But  if  you  have 
done  it,  does  not  that  prove .  that  you  had  the  power  ?  If  you  had 
power  to  do  that  you  have  power  equally  to  do  this.  I  shall  go 
further.  I  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  that 
the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary — Theological  Seminary,  as  I  imder- 
stand — has  last  year  received  $1,395.50  of  the  public  money.  This 
is  not  exclusively  literary,  as  1  understand  it — 

Dr.  Bangs.    Altogether  literary. 

Bishop  Hughes.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Theolo- 
gical, and  that  religion  was  admitted.  But  those  in  this  city  furnish 
evidence  that  a  religious  profession  does  not  disqualify. 

I  believe  now,  sir,  I  have  gone  through  the  substance  at  least,  if 
not  through  every  particular,  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentle- 
men who  interpose  their  remonstrances  and  their  arguments  in 
opposition  to  our  rightful  claim.  I  will  now  read  one  authority,  and 
I  am  the  more  willing  because  it  is  from  the  Public  School  Society 
themselves.  It  is  from  the  memorial  which  they  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  the  Session  of  1823,  in  which  they  state,  page  7,  "It 
will  not  be  denied  " — recollect  I  do  not  quote  this  to  show  that  our 
petition  ought  to  be  granted ;  but  that,  whatever  opinion  these  gen- 
tlemen may  now  have  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  granting  this 
claim,  they  saw  nothing  unconstitutional  in  the  practice  then,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  so  fsir  as  the  constitution  is  concerned,  neither  of 
the  State,  nor  of  the  United  States — ^I  know  of  no  enactment  which 
should  change  their  opinion : 

"  It  will  not  be  denied,  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  the  education  of  the  poor 
18  enjoined  by  our  holy  religion,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
Church.     fCor  is  there  any  impropriety  in  committing  the  School  Fund  to  the 
hands  of  a  religious  society,  so  long  as  they  are  confined,  in  the  appropriation  of 
it,  to  an  object  not  necessarily  connected  or  intermingled  with  the  other  concerns 
of  the  church,  as  for  instance  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  because  the  State  is  sure 
in  this  case,  that  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  in  the  way  it  designed  to  confer  them, 
^'ill  be  reaped  by  the  poor.    But  the  objection  to  the  section  sought  to  be  repealed 
Is,  that  the  surplus  moneys  after  the  payment  of  teachers,  is  vested  in  the  haud:« 
of  the  trustees  of  a  religious  society,  and  mingled  with  its  other  funds,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  erection  of  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  trustees,  which 
baildings  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  school 
Ileuses." 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  Public  School  Society  itself;  and 
throughout  this  document — while  the  gentlemen  here  have  been 
-wielding  against  our  petition  the  influence  of  respectable  and 
-wealthy  classes — I  find  that  before  the  acquisition  of  their  mono[)o]y, 
they  advocated  the  claims  of  the  poor  who  cannot  buy  education — 
sometimes  scarcely  bread.  This  is  the  class  to  whose  welfare  the 
eye  of  the  enlightened,  the  patriotic,  and  the  benevolent  should  be 
directed — this  b  the  class  that  essentially  requires  education.    Thus 
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they  say,  "  The  School  Fond  is  designed  for  a  civil  purj^iose,  for  such 
is  the  education  of  the  poor.^^ 

Again,  they  say  that  the  New  York  Free  School  (that  was  their 
own  Society)  has  "one  single  object,  the  education  of  the  poor.^"* 
Again,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  annually  chosen,  etc^  *'''for  the  edit^ 
cation  of  the  poor^  And  yet  now  I  could  point  out  thousands  of 
our  poor  who  are  destitute  of  education,  and  who  have  no  means  to 
provide  it.  We  do  what  we  can,  but  we  are  too  limited  in  means 
to*  raise,  of  ourselves,  a  sufficient  fund ;  we  have  labored  under  great 
disadvantages ;  we  have  taught  the  catechism  in  our  schools,  because, 
while  we  supported  them  we  had  the  right  to  do  so ;  but  if  you  put 
them  on  the  footing  of  the  common  schools  we  shall  be  satisfied,  and 
the  State  will  secure  the  education  of  our  children ;  you  will  secure 
them  an  education  on  the  basis  of  morality,  for  they  had  better  be 
brought  up  under  the  morality  of  our  religion,  though  gentlemen 
object,  than  none  at  all.  They  say  the  objection  to  the  present 
schools  is  that  there  they  are  made  Protestants.  No,  sir,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  made  Nothingarians,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  they 
are.  I  have  now  concluded ;  and  if  I  have  been  obliged  to  trespass 
long  upon  your  patience,  recollect,  as  some  extenuation,  that  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  reply  to  in  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  which  were 
urged  to  overthrow  the  principles  of  our  petition,  but  had  no  bear- 
ing on  the  petition  at  all.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Catholics  over  others,  but  for  the  protection  to  which  all  are  en- 
titled. The  question  is  exceedingly  plain  and  simple.  If  it  has  or 
can  be  shown  that  we  are  claiming  this  money  for  sectarian  purposes, 
then  I  should  advise  you  to  withhold  it.  But  if  in  honesty,  and 
truth,  and  sincerity,  it  is  a  right  belonging  to  us  as  citizens,  to  re- 
ceive our  />ro  rata^  then  we  appeal  to  you  with  confidence. 

From  the  sentiments  expressed  here  on  behalf  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  you  can  judge  of  the  chance  that  Catholic  children 
have  in  those  schools,  to  have  their  religious  rights  respected.  It 
will  be,  as  perhaps  it  has  been,  considered  a  great  and  good  work 
to  detach  them  from  a  religion  which  is  supposed  "to  teach  the 
lawfuhiess  of  murderins:  heretics."  Infidelitv  itself  will  be  con- 
sidered  preferable  to  Catholicism  in  their  regard,  for  one  reverend 
gentleman  has  told  you  that  if  there  was  no  alternative,  be  would 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  rather  than  the  religion  of  a 
Chevcrus  or  a  Fenelon.  If  the  Catholics  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  their  children  from  those  schools  in  time  past,  you  may  imagino 
what  effects  these  sentiments,  this  animus  of  the  system  is  likely  to 
have  on  their  minds  for  the  time  to  come.  But  if  it  is  our  religious 
right  to  have  a  conscience  at  all,  do  not  take  pains  to  pervert  it,  for 
we  shall  not  be  better  citizens  afterwards.  Do  not  teach  us  to  slight 
the  admonitions  of  our  conscience.  Reverse  our  case  and  make  it 
your  own,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge.  Make  it  your  own 
case,  and  suppose  your  children  were  in  the  case  of  those  poor 
children  for  whom  I  plead;  then  suppose  what  your  feelings  would 
be  if  the  blessings  of  education  were  provided  bountifiilly  by  tlie 
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State,  and  you  were  unable  to  participate  in  those  blessings,  unless 
you  were  willing  to  submit  that  your  conscience  should  be  trenched 
upon. 

Here  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  sat  down  after  having  spoken  for 
nearly  three  hours  and  a  half. 


SBEECHES  OF  THE  RT.  REV.  DR.  HUaHES, 

IN  CARROLL  HALL. 

BEING  A  REVIEW  AND  REFUTATION  OF  THE  REMONSTRANCE  OF 
THE  PUBUC  SCHOOL  SOCIETY,  AND  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  OF 
HIRAM  KETCUUM,  ESQ.,  THEIR  COUNSEL,  ON  THE  COMMON 
SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

Wednesday  Eyenino,  Jwm  16,  1841. 

Public  notice  having  been  given  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  that  Bishop 
Hughes  would  commence  a  Review  and  Refutation  of  the  argument  which 
was  made  by  Hiram  Ketchum,  Esq.,  before  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature, 
at  Albany,  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  and  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
the  subject  of  Common  Scliool  education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  very 
large  and  respectable  assemblage  convened  in  CaiToll  Hall,  on  that  even- 
ing, to  hear  the  address  of  the  Bishop.  Among  the  gentlemen  present, 
we  noticed  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  several  of 
the  Senators  of  the  State,  who  were  then  in  attendance  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  members  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  At  the  hour 
specifie<l  in  the  notice,  the  meeting  was  organized,  by  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Bernard  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  then  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  of  education  is  one  which  at 
this  time  agitates,  more  ur  less,  every  civilized  nation.  If  we  look  across 
the  ocean,  we  find  it  the  subject  of  discussion  in  France,  in  Prussia,  in  Hol- 
land, in  Belgium,  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  Austria.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  this  subject  which  lios  but  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  governments 
and  nations,  should  become  one  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest.  But  of  all 
these  nations  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  which  has  placed  education  on  that 
basis,  on  which  it  is  destined  successfully,  in  tlie  end,  to  repose. 

In  countries  in  which  the  inhabitants  profess  the  same  religion,  whatever 
that  religion  may  be,  the  subject  is  deprived  of  many  of  its  difficulties.  But 
'n  nations  in  which  titere  is  a  variety  of  religious  creeds,  it  has  hitherto  been 
A>nnd  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  questions,  to  deviee  a  system  of  edu- 
^aticjn  which  should  meet  the  approbation  of  all.  This  subject  lias  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  own  government.  In  every  State  of  the  Union  it  han 
ul ready  been  acted  upon  more  or  less  fully,  and  in  all  these  instances,  whether 
M-e  regard  Europe  or  regard  this  country,  we  tind  that  there  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  in  which  religion,  or  religious  instruction  in  a  course  of  eciucation, 
lias  been  proscribed,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  New  York.     And 
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this  proscription  of  religion  in  this  city  is  not  an  act  of  pnblio  authority ; 
there  is  no  statute  authorizing  such  an  act — ^it  has  been  the  result  ratlier  of 
an  erroneous  construction  put  upon  a  statute,  and  which  has  been  acquiesced 
in,  rather  than  approved,  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  In  the  operation  of  that 
system,  Catliolics  felt  themselves  virtually  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
education.  Very  shortly  after  that  construction  of  the  law  was  adopted, 
they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  proceed  in  the  best  way  that  their  poverty 
would  allow  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  whilst  they  have  been 
taxed  with  the  other  citizens,  up  to  the  present  hour  they  have  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  system  supported  by  that  taxation,  but  on  the  contrary, 
after  having  contributed  what  the  law  required,  have  been  obliged  to  throw 
themselves  back  on  their  own  resources,  and  provide,  as  well  as  the}M]iight, 
for  the  means  of  educating  their  children. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  complained  of  this  state  of  things.  It  has 
frequently  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  A  society — pro- 
fessedly the  friend  of  education — having  exercised  supreme  control  over  the 
whole  question,  we  had  no  resource  but  to  apply  to  that  tribunal,  which  the 
law  had  authorized  to  use  its  discretion  in  distributing  the  money  set  apart 
for  the  purposes  of  education.  We  always  insisted,  in  good  faith,  that  the 
object^ — the  benevolent  object  of  this  government  was,  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  wo  never  conceived  that  the  question  of  religion,  or 
no  religion,  had  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  pliilanthropic  public  men 
who  first  established  this  system  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  We  applied, 
as  I  have  remarked,  at  different  times,  to  the  tribunal  U)  which  allusion  has 
been  already  made,  and  did  so  even  till  a  very  recent  period,  because,  before 
we  could  apply  to  the  Legislature  of  the  St«te,  it  was  requisite  to  comply 
with  the  forms  prescribed,  and  that  we  should  bo  first  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  this  city,  to  wliom  the  State  Legislature  had  delegated  the 
discretionary  jiower  to  be  exercised  in  the  premises.  That  course  was  re- 
garded necessary,  and  we  adopted  it.  Tho  result  was  as  we  anticipated — 
denial  of  our  request — and  then  it  was  that  we  applied  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State — submitted  to  them  the  grievances  under  which  wo  labored,  in  the 
full  contidenco  that  there  we  should  find  a  remedy. 

Both  before  the  Common  Council  and  the  Senate  of  this  State  the  means 
which  have  been  taken  to  defeat  the  proper  consideration  of  our  claims 
have  been  such  as  we  could  not  have  anticipated  in  a  country  where  the 
rights  of  conscience  ai*e  recognized  as  supreme.  The  test  has  been  put,  not 
jis  to  whether  we  were  proper  subjects  for  education,  but  whether  we  were 
Catholics !  And  in  the  course  of  the  examination  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
the  one  object  of  the  members  of  the  Public  School  Society  has  been  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  we  were  Catholics,  and  they,  it  would  appear,  calcu- 
late,  as  the  consequence,  that  if  we  were  Catholics,  then  we  had  no  right  to 
obtain  redress,  or  hope  for  justice. 

In  the  course  of  ray  remarks,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  to  distinctions  in 
religion,  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  discussion  of  this  question  is 
ever  to  be  much  regretted ;  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  Catholics  and  of  Prot- 
estants, and  when  I  do  so,  let  it  be  understood  that  X  do  not  volunteer  in 
that;  but  the  course  pursued  by  tliat  Public  School  Society  has  imposed 
upon  me  the  necessity  to  refer  to  these  religious  distinctions,  and  in  doing 
so,  I  trust  I  shall  be  found  to  speak  of  those  who  diff'er  from  me  in  matters 
of  religion  with  becominfic  respect.  I  am  not  a  man  of  narrow  feelings — I 
am  attached  sincerely  and  conscientiously  to  the  faith  which  I  profess,  but 
I  judge  no  man  for  professing  another.  In  the  whole  of  my  intercourse 
with  Protestants,  my  conduct  has  i)cen  such  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
acknowledge,  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  that  I  am  the  last  man  to  be 
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iccnsed  of  bigotry.  But  I  feel  that  I  should  be  unworthy  of  that  estlma* 
lion — that  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong  would  be  unworthy  of  sus- 
taining that  position  which  they  are  ambitious  to  occupy  in  the  opinion  of 
their  fellow-citizens  of  other  creeds,  if  they  were  to  submit  to  tin  insult 
added  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  them  by  tliese  men.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
feel  indignant  at  the  recent  attempt  made  to  cast  cdium  upon  us  and  our 
cau?c,  and  it  is  because  that  turns  entirely  on  the  question  of  religion,  that 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  s>peak  of  Catholics  and  of  Protestants,  and  to  cefer  to 
those  distinctions  which  should  never  have  been  introduced. 

Before  taking  up  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  shall  refer  briefly 
to  the  conclusion  ^f  the  discussion  before  the  Common  Council.  There  we 
harl,  as  you  will  recollect,  legal  gentlemen,  and  reverend  gentlemen,  advo- 
cates of  the  Public  School  Society,  who  had  studied  the  question  in  all  its 
Ijcarings — volunteers  and  associates,  and  colleagues,  on  the  same  side,  and 
throughout  that  debate  the  ground  taken  by  them  was,  that  if  our  petition 
were  granted,  favors  would  be  conferred  on  us  as  a  religious  denomination, 
tending  to  that,  against  which  all  the  friends  of  liberty  should  guard— a 
union  of  Church  and  State.  So  long  as  that  idea  was  honestly  entertained 
by  these  gentlemen,  I  could  respect  their  zeal  in  opposing  us.  But  that 
idea  has  disappeared,  and  yet  their  opposition  has  become  more  inveterate 
than  ever. 

The  very  last  sentence  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ketchum  before  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  a  declaration  that  this  Society,  so  far 
from  desiring  a  coUision  of  this  kind  with  us,  were  men  of  peace,  to  whom 
even  the  moral  friction  of  the  debate  was  quite  a  punishment ;  that  for 
them  it  would  be  a  relief,  if  our  system  of  education  were  assimilated  in  its 
external  aspect  to  that  of  the  State.     I  will  read  his  own  words : 

'*  Now,  perhaps  the  gentleman  may  ask,  if  the  system  is  to  be  changed,  that  we 

^hoold  resort  to  the  same  course  as  is  pursued  in  the  country,  where  the  people  elect 

(heir  own  Commissioners  and  Trustees.    But  if  we  do,  the  schools  must  be  governed 

Oq  the  same  principles  as  these,  and  the  only  difference  will  be  in  the  managers.     And 

if  it  is  to  come  to  tiiat,  I  am  sure  thei^e  Trustees  will  be  very  willing,  for  it  is  to  them  a 

*ciurce  of  great  vexation  to  be   compelled  to  carry  on  this  controversy  for  such  a 

period. 

•*  They  are  very  unwilling  to  come  here  to  meet  their  fellow-citizens  in  a  somewhat 

IsoAtile  manner.     They  have  nothing  to  gain,  for  the  Society  is  no  benefit  to  them,  and 

t.|iey  ffive  days  and  weeks  of  their  lime,  without  recompense,  to  the  discharge  of  the 

duties  of  their  trust." 

I  shall  not  now  praise  that  Society.  I  have  more  than  once  given  my 
^ull  assent  to  eulpgiums  on  their  zeal  and  assiduity ;  but  Mr.  Ketchum 
praises  them  and  they  praise  themselves,  and  at  this  period  of  the  contro- 
'Versy,  they  are  entitled  to  no  praise  from  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
^he  poor  neglected  children  of  New  York,  whom  their  narrow  and  bigoted 
^iews  have  excluded  from  the  i)enefits  nnd  blessings  of  education. 

I  shall  now,  before  proceeding  farther,  take  up  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  commence  with  that  portion  of  it  in  which  he  gives  a 
\)rief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  this  Society : 

••  The  Public  School  Society  was  originally  incorporated  in  180.'>,  by  chapter  lOS  of 

%be  laws  of  that  session,  which  is  entitled  *  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Socioly  iiiHtituted 

i.o  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  poor 

children  who  do  not  belong  to  or  are  not  provided  for  by  any  reliuious  Society.'     In 

^kOjJ  its  name  was  changed  to  'The  Free  Scnool  Society  of  New  York;'  ami  its  powers 

"^frere  extended  *  to  alt  children  whiare  the  proper  subjects  of  a  gratuitous  education.* 

Uy  chapter  2;"»  of  the  Laws  of  1820,  its  name  wag  changed  to  •  The  i'ublic  Sch(»ol  Society 

•f  New  York ;' and  the  Trustees  were  authorized  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all 

children  in  New  York  not  othcrwi^e  ])rovide<i  for,  ♦  whetlier  such  children  be  or  be  not 

the  proper  subjects  of  gratuitous  education;'  and  to  require  from  those  attending  the 

«cboois  a  mo<lerate  compensation ;  but  no  child  to  be  refused  admission  on  account  of 

inebiltty  to  piy.  " 
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"  Thus,  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  acts  amending  the  c.  arlcr  of  the  Society,  of  tht 
!((atutes  in  relation  to  the  school  moneys,  and  of  the  ordinal  ce  of  the  Common  Council, 
desijrnatinjc  the  schools  of  the  Society  as  the  principiil  recipients  of  tho^e  moneys,  the 
control  of  the  public  education  of  the  citv  of  New  York,  and  the  disbursement  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public  moneys  raised  and  apportioned  for  schools,  were  rested  in  this 
corporation.  It  is  a  perpetual  corporation,  and  there  is  no  power  reserred  by  the  Lepns- 
lature  to  repeal  or  modify  its  charter.  It  consists  of  members  who  have  contributed  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  and,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  last  act,  the  payment 
of  ten  dollars  constitutes  the  contributor  a  member  for  life.  The  members  annually 
choose  fifty  Trustees,  who  may  add  to  their  number  fifty  more." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  its  different  acts  by  which  its  name  and  other 
attributes  were  changed^  until  from  l)eing  a  Society  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  that  were  not  provided  for  by  any  religious  Society,  they  came  to 
have  the  control  of  the  whole  system  of  education  in  Npw  York.  The  Re- 
port informs  us  that  the  members  of  the  Public  School  Society  are  so  by 
virtue  of  a  subscription  of  ten  dollars;  that  they  elect  fifty  Trustees;  that 
these  fifty  Trustees  have  a  right  to  appoint  fifty  others,  and  then  the  num- 
ber is  completed;  that  the  City  Council  are  members  exofflnio^  and  this 
will,  perhaps,  go  a  great  way  in  explaining  the  unwillingness  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  grant  our  petition. 

The  Society  was  so  constituted,  that  when  we  went  before  the  Common 
Council,  we  virtually  went  before  a  committee  of  the  Society.  - 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Governor  of  this  State,  with  a  patriotism  and 
benevolence  that  entitle  his  name  to  the  respect  of  every  man  that  has 
regard  for  humane  feeling  and  sound  and  liberal  policy,  declared  for  a 
system  that  would  afford  a  good  common  education  for  every  child.  And 
though  I  have  never  before  spoken  in  public  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
officer  of  the  State,  I  do  now  from  my  heart  award  to  him  my  warmest 
thanks,  and  those  of  the  community  to  which  I  belong,  for  the  stand  he 
has  taken  on  this  subject.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  victimize  him 
because  he  favored  Catholics — he  dared  to  manifest  a  humane  and  liberal 
feeling  towards  foreigners.  He  survived  that  shock^ however,  and  a  recent 
excellent  document  from  hira,  showing  that  he  is  not  any  longer  a  candidate 
for  public  favor,  authorizes  me  to  say  in  this  place,  that  every  man  who 
loves  his  country  and  the  interests  of  his  race,  no  matter*what  may  be  his 
politics,  will  cordially  render  the  tribute  of  esteem  and  praise  due  to 
Governor  Seward. 

[The  chairman  had,  on  taking  his  place,  requested  the  meeting  to 
refrain  from  interrupting  the  Right  Rev.  Speaker,  or  giving  any  demon- 
strations of  applause,  but  here  they  could  not  restrain  their  feelings,  and 
testified  their  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Bishop  in  reference  to 
Governor  Seward,  by  a  loud  and  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause.] 

Governor  Seward  knew  too  well.  Bishop  Hughes  continued,  the  deep 
seated  prejudices  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  not  to  feel  that  he 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  being  the  advocate  of  justice  to  Catholics.  But 
whatever  may  be  that  distinguished  statesman's  future  history,  whatever 
his  situation,  however  much  thwarted  and  opposed,  and,  perchance,  for  a 
moment  partially  defeated  by  those  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of 
education,  it  will  be  glory  enough  for  him  to  have  inscribed  upon  his 
monument,  that  whilst  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  wished  to 
have  every  child  of  that  noble  State,  endowed  and  adorned  in  mind  and 
intellect,  and  morals,  with  the  blessings  of  education.  (Renewed  cheers.) 

When  therefore  we  presented,  as  every  oppressed  portion  of  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  do,  our  grievances  to  the  Honorable  Legislature  of 
the  State,  these  gentlemen,  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Retchum,  through  n 
speech  of  nine  mortal  columns — as  the  humble  almoners  of  the  public 
charity— these  men  who  are  burthened  with  their  load  of  official  dutj 
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icli  they  arc  willing,  Mr.  Ketcbum  says,  to  put  off,  pursue  us  thitlicr 
'ViHth  unabated  hostility.  We  supposed  that  the  Public  School  Society 
"^^irould  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  the  plan  of  the  Secretary.  No,  these 
l^umble  men,  all  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education,  enter  the  halls  of  lej^islation 
'With  a  determined  spirit  of  opposition  to  us,  which  is  perhaps  unparalleled, 
c:9nsidering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  acted. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  treating  with  these  gentlemen  is,  to 
Sk^sccrtain  in  what  particular  situation,  and  under  what  particular  circum- 
stances, their  responsibility  may  be  discovered.  They  are,  it  is  said,  but 
s^gents,  they  are  wealthy  and  powerful,  have  every  advantage  in  opposing 
tumble  petitioners  as  we  are,  .and  with  all  these  advantages  they  i)resentcd 
tliemselves  there,  not  to  dispute  the  justice  of  our  claims,  nor  the  correct- 
ness of  the  ground  on  which  the  Honorable  Secretary  placed  the  question 
l^cfore  the  Senate,  but  to  appeal  even  in  the  minds  of  Senators,  to  whatever 
"^bey  might  find  there  of  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  religion,  aud  the 
foreigner  and  the  descendants  of  the  foreigner. 

One  of  the  documents  of  which  they  made  use,  was  published  in  the 

•"•Journal  of  Commerce."   This  question  had  been,  in  the  Senate,  made  the 

special  order  of  the  day,  for,  I  think,  Friday,  the  20th  of  May.     In  the 

**  Journal  of  Commerce"  of  the  previous  day,  there  was  published  a  most 

csalumnioas  article,  full  of  all  those  traditions  against  our  religion,  which 

"^he  miods  of  some  of  these  denominations  inherit ;  and  the  Agent  of  the 

Public  School  Society,  sent,  as  we  should  understand,  to  represent  justice 

xuid  truth  between  citizens  of  the  same  country,  is  found  distributing  this 

^Miper  all  over  the  desks  of  the  senators  t     On  that  very  day  it  was  supposed 

*fthat  the  vote  on  this  very  question  would  be  taken,  and  the  agent  of  the 

X^blic  School  Society  is  found  supplying  the  senators — for  I  have  a  copy 

«Df  the  papers  thus  furnished,  with  the  mcmber*s  name  written  at  the  top, 

«uid  the  article  referred  to,  marked  with  black  lines,  so  that  there  could  be 

mio  over  looking  it — with  an  article  containing  a  mock  excommunication,  a 

^orlesqtie  invented  by  Sterne,  and  inserted  in  his  Tristram  Shandy,  but 

quoted  by  the  Public  School  Society,  (for  I  hold  it  to  be  their  act  till  they 

^disclaim  it,)  as  a  pyt  of  our  creed,  and  made  the  ground  of  a  sneer  at  the 

^Secretary:    "These  are  precious  principles  to  be  preserved  in  the  con- 

asciences  of  your  petitioners  I"    Religious  prejudice  will  have  its  reign  in 

^he  world.  But  it  is  a  low  feeling,  especially  is  it  a  low  feeling  in  a  country, 

^nn  the  fundamental  principles  of  whose  government  and  laws  the  great 

fathers  of  our  liberties  insisted  that  conscience  and  religion  should  be  ever 

^ree,  and  be  regarded  as  above  all  law.     There  was  to  be  no  toleration,  for 

that  implied  the  power  not  to  tolerate ;  the  word  wiis  therefore  excluded 

from  the  language  of  American  jurisprudence.     And  that  being  the  case, 

it  was  painful  to  find  an  honorable  body  of  men,  as  the  members  of  the 

Public  School  Society  are  regarded  to  be,  employing  such  a  means  of 

approaching  the  Senate  of  New  York — that  Senate,  to  which  Justice,  if  she 

found  not  a  resting  place  upon  the  globe,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark,  might 

return,  and  expect  every  hand  to  be  stretched  out  to  receive  her.     (Loud 

npplause.) 

if  they  deny  that  they  approached  that  Senate  with  that  document — 
too  vile  and  filthy  to  be  read  in  this  audience ;  but  If  any  gentlcnmn  has 
Ibe  curiosity  to  see  it,  here  (holding  up  a  volume  of  Tristram  Shandy)  he 
may  read  it  word  for  word — let  them  call  their  agent  to  account.  We  will 
not  let  them  rt)b  u^  of  our  reputation.  We  stand  ambitious  to  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  membership  in  the  great  American  family — let  them  not, 
ufler  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  our  taxes,  destroy  our  reputation. 

I  will  now,  after  this  introduction,  take  up  the  "Remonstrance'*  of  tte 
Bcsdety.    It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel  indignant,  when  I  think  how 
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tliese  Ligh-mindcd  men  have  treated  us,  when  I  recollect  that  this  same 
penllcman,  wlioactcfl  as  their  apjent  and  distributed  that  calumnious  paper, 
Avas  once  a  candidate  for  office,  and  gladly  received  the  signatures  of 
Catholics.     And  this  was  the  recompense  he  offered. 

I  know  not  by  whom  this  "  Remonstrance"  was  drawn  up,  I  know  nor 
whether  all  ihc  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  of  it,  but  if 
they  did,  I  trust  there  were  no  Catholics  present.  ' 

In  page  3  of  this  '*  Remonstrance,"  which  is  signed  by  the  President, 
*'  Robert  C.  Cornell,"  we  find  the  following  declaration  introductory  to  the 
subject : 

*'  The  Legislature  therefore  in  181-3,  when  the  first  dii^tribution  was  made,  rery 
naturally  appropriated  the  nmonnt  apportioned  to  this  city  to  these  schools  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  children  tuuirht  in  each.  This  mode  of  distribution  continued 
until  1824,  when  the  subject  was  again  brought  befuie  the  legislature  bv  the  jealousies, 
disputes,  and  difltculties  which  had  ari.sen  among  the  recipients,  an^  the  conflicting 
parties  presented  theniselres  at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  their  respective 
claims.*' 

Now  in  all  the  foregoing  applications,  in  all  the  reports  made  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Common  Council,  you  will  find  there  has  not  been  one  in 
which  the  subject  of  religion  was  not  referred  to  as  the  ground  of  tlie 
refusal  of  our  claims ;  in  which  it  was  not  assumed  that  the  laws  were 
opposed  to  giving  education  money,  the  Public  School  Fund  or  any  portion 
of  it,  to  any  religious  denomination.  This  principle,  it  has  been  pretended, 
and  the  disputes  among  the  sects,  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  law  in  1824. 
But  if  we  refer  back  to  the  memorial  proceeding  from  this  Society  itself,  we 
will  find  that  no  such  thing  existed  at  the  time.  We  find,  that  Mr. 
Leonard  Bleecker  sent  a  memorial  at  that  very  period,  1824,  in  which  he 
says : 

"  It  will  not  be  denied,  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  the  education  of  the  poor  is 
enjoined  by  our  holy  religion,  and  is  therefore,  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  chun^. 
Nor  is  there  any  impropriety  in  committing  tlie  school  fund  to  the  bands  of  a  religions 
society,  so  long  as  they  are  confined  in  the  appropriation  of  it,  to  an  object  not  neces- 
sarily connected,  or  intermingled  with  the  other  concerns  of  Uie  church,  us  for  instance 
to  the  payment  of  teachers,  because  the  state  is  sure  in  this  case,  that  the  benefits  of 
the  fund,  in  the  way  it  designed  to  confer  them,  will  be  reaped  ^y  the  poor.  But  the 
objection  to  the  section  sought  to  be  repealed  is,  that  the  surplus  moneys,  after  the 
payment  of  teachers,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  a  religious  society,  and 
mingled  with  its  other  funds,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  buildings  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees,  which  buildings  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  school  houses.'* 

Here  was  the  ground  taken,  and  yet  we  hear  these  gentlemen  before  the 
Common  Council  say  it  was  on  account  of  constitutional  difficulties,  and 
religious  differences ;  whereas  it  was  simply  because  the  money  had  been 
used  for  an  improper  purpose. 

In  page  5  of  tliis  "  Remonstrance,"  this  Society  takes  the  ground,  in 
opposition  to  the  view  of  its  being  a  monopoly,  and  a  close  corporation, 
which  it  in  fact  is— that  the  same  objection  might  be  used  against  hos- 
pitals, asylums  for  the  blind,  the  insane  and  the  mute,  dispensaries,  and 
houses  01  refuge,  and  they  institute  a  comparison  between  these  institutions 
and  the  Public  Schools. 

Now,  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  Public  School  Society  is  a  close  corporation, 
they  themselves  do  not  deny  that  all  citizens  are  excluded  except  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  $10  fur  membership.  They  do  not  deny  that,  but 
justify  it  on  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  there  are  coqiorations  for  the 
management  of  raicIi  institutions  as  I  have  named,  the  same  reason  exists 
for  the  constitution  of  a  corporation  for  the  direction  of  the  Public  Schools. 
And  where  then,  pray,  are  the  rights  with  which  nature  and  naturc^s 
God  have  invested  th«  parents  of  these  children  ?    Pray,  aro  they,  who  are 
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held  competent  to  decide  on  the  gravest  questions  affecting  .lie  interests 
of  the  nation,  unworthy  to  have  a  voice  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children  ?  And  must  they  resign  that  to  a  corporation  responsible  neither 
to  them  nor  to  the  public  in  any  formal  way  ?  And  pray,  are  the  people 
of  New  York  lunatics,  that  they  must  have  a  corporation  of  keepers 
appointed  over  them  ?  If  the  doctrine  of  this  '*memoriar'  be  correct,  they 
are  to  be  so  considered.  But  there  is  this  difference,  they  pay  taxes  for 
education,  and  they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  money  is  to  be  expended.  If  the  people  are  to  be  treated  as 
lunatics,  mutes,  or  inmates  of  the  house  of  refuge,  then  the  argument  of  the 
Public  School  Society  is  a  good  one.  I  think  the  comparison  instituted  in 
the  **  Remonstrance"  utterly  fails.  I  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  it. 
I  now  come  to  a  charge  made  against  the  petitioners : 

•*  At  one  time  it  was  declared  *  the  Public  School  system  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
entirely  favorable  to  the  aectarianism  of  Infidelity,  and  opposed  only  to  that  of  positive 
Christianitjj',*  that  *  it  leaves  the  will  of  the  pupil  to  riot  in  the  fierceness  of  unrestrained 
Inata/  and  is  '  calculated  to  make  bad  and  dangerous  citizens/  " 

Now  it  is  true,  that  wc  did  view  the  Society  as  beinpr  opposed  to  religion. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  But  if  that  be  true,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  evidence  on  which  we  built  that  conclusion  was  furnished  by  them- 
selves. And  how  ?  In  every  report  of  their^s,  it  appears  that  if  any  thing 
litee  a  religious  society  presented  itself,  that  character  was  enough  to  decide 
them  in  resisting  its  application.  You  will  find  this  evidenced  in  their 
vindication  and  defence,  both  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Ketchum.  They 
contended  that  what  they  meant  by  religious  instruction,  was  not  religious 
instruction — and  so  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  enter  a  little  into  the  exa- 
mination of  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

Wlien  the  Trustees  make  the  religious  character  of  a  society  the  ground 
of  denying  them   a  portion  of  their  funds,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
objection?    They  do  not  decide  against  the  infidel ;  for  it  seems  if  the  ap- 
plicants had  divested  themselves  of  a  religious  character — if  men  of  no 
religious  profession — of  no  belief  in  a  God  or  a  future  state,  had  presented 
themselves,  no  objection  would  be  made,  and  on  their  own  premises  the 
Trustees  would    be   obliged  to  concede   to    their   request.     What  then 
Was  the  reason  of  the  refusal,  except  the  religious  character  of  the  appli- 
cants ?     And  had  wc  not  fair  ground  here  for  inferring  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  religion?    Examine  their  reports.     Here  is  one:  A   Report  of 
tile  Committee  on  Arts,  Science^,  and  Schools  of  the  Board  of  Assistants, 
f^n  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  school  money  to  religioiis  societies  for 
^fec  suppoit  of  schools.    This  is  document  No.  80,  and  at  page  280  we  read 
as  follows: 

••The  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  as  hereto- 
f*»"re  stated,  has  been  raised  by  annual  tax  in  the  city  for  purposes  or  a  purely  ciril  and 
rultr  character." 


JWell,  if  the  education  is  to  be  purely  "civil  and  secular,"  is  religion 
rrtingled  with  it  at  all?  And  if  religion  is  not  to  be  mingled  with  it  at  all,  then 
HsLd  we  not  a  right  to  infer  from  their  own  document  that  they  were  op- 
r>o8ed  to  religion,  and  brought  up  the  children  without  any  knowledge  of 
^h^^r  responsibility  to  God,  or  of  a  future  life,  or  of  any  of  those  great 
{principles  of  religion  on  which  the  very  security  of  society  depends  ?  Wcn» 
"^^'c  not  justiBed  in  the  inference?  They  refused  our  application  because 
^y^  professed  religioiv;  and  had  we  not  a  right  to  keep  our  children  from 
tijc  influence  of  a  system  of  education  that  attempted  to  make  a  divorce 
l.>et^ccn  literature— that  is,  such  literature  as  is  suited  for  the  infant  mind 
^nd  religion;  and  to  give  instruction  of  a  '•''imrely  civil  and  secular 
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character,"  for  which  we  are  told  $107,000  had  been  expended  ?  How,  I 
ask,  can  Mr.  Cornell  stand  up  and  deny  our  charge,  when  such  indisputable 
evidence  of  its  truth  is  presented  by  their  own  documents  f 

Did  Mr.  Cornell,  when  they  defeated  us,  find  fault  with  the  committee  of 
the  Assistants'  lioard.  because  they  charged  the  Society  with  excluding 
religion  from  education  ?  No  !  No  !  Enough  it  was  that  religious  socie- 
ties should  be  defeated,  and  that  they  should  continue  to  wield  their  com- 
plex monopoly.  No  matter  that  they  were  charged  with  having  no  reli- 
gion. No  matter  at  all  that  thoir  education  was  then  described  as  "  purely 
civil  and  secular  !•'  ThLs  document  goes  on — "The  appropriation  of  any 
part  of  that  sum  to  the  support  of  schools  in  which  the  religious  tenets  of 
any  sect  are  tavght  to  any  extents 

Well,  if  you  excluded  the  tenets  of  all  sects,  you  excluded  all  religion, 
because  there  is  no  religion  except  what  is  included  in  the  tenets  of  sects. 
I  defy  you  to  teach  the  first  principles  of  religion  without  teaching  the 
tenets  of  sectarianism !  Then  it  was  on  the  faith  of  their  own  documents 
that  we  charged  on  them  the  character  which  they  had  assumed,  on  the 
strength  of  which  they  had  successfully  opposed,  one  after  another,  all  the 
denominations  who  reverence  religion.    Tne  document  proceeds : 

— "  would  be  a  legal  estAblishment  of  one  denomination  of  reli^on  over  another, 
would  conflict  with  all  the  principles  and  purposes  of  our  free  institutions,  and  would 
violate  the  very  letter  of  that  part  of  our  constitution  which  so  emphatically  declares, 
that  *  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  ana  worship,  witbont 
dUtc/'imi nation  or  preference,  shall  for  ever  be  allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind.'  By 
granting;  a  portion  of  the  School  Fund  to  one  sect  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  a  *  prefer- 
ence '  is  at  once  created,  a  '  dit^crimiuation  '  made,  and  the  object  of  the  great  constita- 
tional  ^ruurautee  is  defeated  ;  taxes  are  imposed  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  freedom 
of  conscience  if  not  directly  trammelled  and  confined,  is  not  left  in  the  nerfect  and  un- 
shackled state  which  onr  systems  of  government  were  intended  to  establish  and  perpe- 
tuate. No  difference  can  be  perceived  in  principle  between  the  taxing  of  the  people  of 
England  fur  the  support  of  a  church  establishment  there,  and  the  taxing  of  the  people 
of  New  York  for  the  support  of  schools  in  which  the  doctrines  of  religious  denomina- 
tions are  taught." 

And  what  are  we  to  infer  from  this,  except  that  they  do  not  teach  reli- 
gion at  nil  ?  Hut  they  have  changed  their  tactics.  For  they  have,  be  it 
remembered,  two  strings  to  their  bow — one  for  those  who  have  religion, 
and  one  for  those  who  have  not,  and  so  we  actually  find  that  whilst  before 
the  Common  Council  of  New  York  they  are  destitute  of  religion,  and  give 
a  purely  "  civil  and  secular  education,"  at  Albany  they  can  be  in  favor  of 
religion  I 

But  there  is  still  further  evidence  on  this  point.    In  page  18  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  debate  before  the  Common  Council,  we  have  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Kctclium,  and  it  was  one  of  the  nicest  managed  points  imaginable. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  sagacity  of  that  gentleman  and  his  as- 
sociate, Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  steering  so  adroitly  between  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion and  the  not  teaching  of  it,  so  that  they  taught  it,  but  yet  must  not 
call  it  religion  !     We  put  the  gentlemen  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — 
we  said  if  you  do  not  teach  religion,  then  you  are  chargeable  with  making 
our  common  schools  seminaries  of  infidelity — if  you  do  teach  it,  then  yon 
do  exactly  what  excludes  religious  societies  from  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  fund  !     But  these  gentlemen,  with  great  skill  and  critical  acumen,  and 
a  little  sophistry,  were  able  to  steer  by  a  line,  invisible  to  my  mind,  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

In  describing  the  different  kinds  of  instruction,  M^.  Sedgwick  says: 

"But,  beyond  that,  there  is  still  another  branch  of  instruction  which  is  properly 
called  relijioun,  and  it  is  because  two  phrases — *  religious  '  and  'moral  '—bare  been 
used  occasionally  without  as  accurate  i4}prehei]sioD  of  their  significstisn,  that  the  doea- 
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meots  of  the  tr?itees  have  been  misconstrned.  Bnt  when  the  term  'moral '  education 
is  used,  it  only  means  that  education  which  instructs  the  children  in  those  fundamental 
tenets  of  duty  which  are  the  basis  of  all  religion/' 

That  is  to  say  you  build  the  roof  before  you  lay  the  foundation.  For 
whence,  I  ask,  will  men  get  their  knowledge  of  duty,  if  not  based'  on  a 
substratum  of  religion  ?  But  here  morality  so  called  is  made  the  basis  of 
relifiion.  Well,  let  us  apply  this  to  the  schools,  and  see  whether  any 
Christian  parent  would  submit  to  have  his  children  placed  under  such  a 
svstem. 

There  is  a  child  at  one  of  these  schools — they  tell  him  not  to  lie,  but 
children  are  inquisitive,  and  he  asks,  **Why  should  I  not  lie  ?"  You  must 
answer,  because  God  abominates  a  lie — there  you  teach  religion  !  You  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  the  child  should  not  lie,  that  religion  requires,  and 
affords  the  reason  of  the  performance  of  the  duty — not  that  the  duty  is  the 
basis  of  religion.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  child  you  are  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  when  you  know  and  fulfil  your  duty  then  you  may  learn  that 
there  is  a  God  to  whom  you  are  res|K)nsible.  Washington  himself  in  his 
Farewell  Address,  cautioned  the  nation  against  the  man  who  would  at- 
tempt to  teach  morality  without  reli^on.     (Cheers.)    He  says : 

'*  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim*  the  tribute  of 
uutriuiism,  who  should  labor  to  subrert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the 
pious  man,  ou^ht  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked,  where  is  the  secu- 
rity for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligations  desert  the 
oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And  Ictus 
vUh  C'lutwn  indulge  the  ttvpnosUiofif  Xh^i  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  concedea  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can 
prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle." 

Had  we  not  then,  I  would  ask  very  respectfully,  a  right,  when  every  pe- 
tition had  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  petitioners  had  a  religious 
Ixjlicf  to  infer  that  religion  formed  no  part  of  their  system  of  education, 
and  that  the  consequence  which  we  charged  upon  them,  and  that  Mr. 
Cornell  repudiated  with  so  much  horror,  inevitably  and  justly  followed — 
namely,  that  the  Public  School  Society  was  favorable  to  the  sectarianism 
of  infidelity  ? 

I  now  go  on  to  show  what  the  Public  School  Society  boast  of  having  dotie 
in  our  regard.     They  had  offere<l  in  reply  to  our  objections  to  passages  in  their 
books,  as,  for  instance,  where  it  was  stated  that  *^  John  Huss  was  a  zealous  Ke- 
former,  but  trusting  to  the  deceitful  Catholics,  he  was  taken  by  them  and 
burned  at  the  stake   — to  expunge  such  objectionable  passages  when  they  were 
pointed  out     They  said,  **  Bishop,  we  submit  our  books  to  you,  and  if  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  any  objectionable  passages  we  will  expunge 
them."     Well,  certainly  there  was  something  very  plausible  and  apparently 
very  liberal  in  this  offer.     But  when  the  matter  was  preised,  it  was  found  that 
all  this  was  merely  the  expression  of  individuals — there  was  no  gmirantee  that 
the  tKM>ks  wotild  be  amended.     Weeks  and  months  might  be  spent  in  examin- 
ing the  books,  and  then  the  approbation  of  the  Board  was  necessary  in  order 
to  effect  the  alteration.     Did  they  say  that  it  should  be  given  ?    Never. 

I  pass  now  to  another  point,  for  observe,  I  do  not  at  all  think  myself  called 
on  to  say  one  word  in  vindication  of  the  able  and  eloquent  and  satisfactory  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State.  (Cheers.)  That  is  not  necessary.  The  language 
of  that  document  will  be  its  own  vindication,  when  the  petty  sophistries  raised 
against  it  shall  have  been  long  forgotten  ;  for,  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  what- 
ever may  l»e  the  temporary  opposition  to  any  public  measure,  from  the  moment 
'hat  there  is  disoovered  to  be  inherent  in  it— of  its  essence— a  principle  of  jus- 
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tice  and  equality,  its  ultimate  triumph  is  certain,  and  all  the  opposition  whidi 
it  encounters  will  have  no  more  effect  on  it,  than  that  of  the  breeze  which 
passes  over  the  ocean,  ruffling  its  surface,  but  destroying  nothing  of  the 
migfxty  and  majestic  clement  which  it  see'ms  to  fret  and  disturb.     (Cheers.) 

I  take  up  this,  then,  not  to  vindicate  the  report,  but  rather  in  reference  to 
the  insulting  attempt,  as  I  will  call  it,  to  deprive  Catholics  of  the  free  exercise 
of  tlieir  own  consciences,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
In  reasoning  on  the  subject,  observe  the  course  that  is  taken  by  Blr.  Cornell — 
lie  enters  into  a  comparison  between  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
and  ours — ours  supported  in  poverty,  the  humblest  that  may  be,  but  still  sup- 
ported in  a  way  sufficient  to  show  our  determination  not  to  give  up  our  rights, 
or  relinquish  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  a  sound  and  patriotic  principle. 
But  this  gentleman  compares  these,  our  schools,  with  theirs  on  which  more 
than  a  viillUm  of  the  puMic  money  has  been  expended^  whilst  we  have  been 
\'irtually  shut  out  from  all  benefit  from  the  public  funds,  not  by  any  law  of  the 
State,  but  by  a  vicious  interpretation  of  the  law.  He  requires  us  to  furnish  as 
perfect  a  system  as  they  do,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  million  of  dollars !  He 
Is  reasoning  with  the  Secretary,  telling  him  in  effect  that  we  are  troublesome 
and  designing  people,  and  he  says : 

"  Bui  baring  in  view  the  stringency  with  which  the  same  party  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessitr  of  religion  in  juxtaposition  with  secular  education,  and  the  warmth  with  which 
thej  denounced  the  Public  School  sjstem  when  they  saw  fit  to  charge  it  with  exclud- 
ing relif^ion,  and  particularly  when  reference  is  had  to  their  avowed  dogma^  that  titere  is 
no  hope  of  salvation  to  those  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — which  dogma  u  now  taught 
in  their  schools.'* 

I  thank  God,  that  the  Catholics — the  long-oppressed  of  three  hundred  ye^rs, 
during  which  the  car  of  the  world  was  poisoned  with  calumnies  against  them 
— have  now  liberty  of  speech,  and  ability  to  exercise  it,  and  I  call  Mr.  Cornell 
to  account  for  what  he  has  here  written,  and  to  which  he  has  afBxed  hi<?  name. 
He  says:  "When  reference  is  had  to  their  avowed  dogma,  that  there  la 
no  hope  of  salvation  to  those  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — which 
dogma  is  now  taught  in  their  schools." 

The  Catholics  avow  every  "  dogma"  of  their  religion;  but  the  two  state- 
ments employed  by  Mr.  Cornell  are  both  false.  It  never  was  and  never  can 
be  a  dogma  of  ours,  that  there  is  "  No  hope  of  salvation  to  those  not  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church."  Neither  is  that  dogma  taught  in  our  schools. 
This  false  statement  must  be  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Comeirs  ignorance  of 
our  doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  his  disposition  to  injure  us. 
I  call  upon  him,  I  arraign  him  before  the  people  of  New  York  and  the 
Senate,  whose  confidence  he  has  attempted  to  abuse,  to  prove  his  statement, 
or  else  to  retract  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  explain  something  of  this  matter, 
for  I  know  that  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  almost  universally  there  is  that 
idea,  and  that  in  the  theological  language  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  i^ 
a]»parent  ground  for  entertaining  it  But  at  the  same  time  I  do  know  that 
that  language,  properly  understood  and  fairly  interpreted,  does  not  imply  the 
dogma  imputed  to  us  by  Mr.  Cornell. 

It  is  very  true  that  we  believe  that  out  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  there 
is  no  salvation — first  proposition. 

It  is  true  that  we  believe  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  the  true  Church  of 
Christ — second  proposition. 

It  is  very  true  that  notwithstanding  these  propositions,  there  is  no  doffma 
of  our  creed  which  teaches  that  a  Protestant  may  not  hope  to  be  savecl,  or 
may  not  go  to  heaven.  Now,  how  is  this  explained  ?  In  this  way.  When 
we  speak  of  the  Church  we  mean  the  Church  as  Christ,  and  his  apostles  did 
— in  the  sense,  that  the  ordinary  means  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  are  the 
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doctrines  and  institations  which  Jcsos  left  on  earth,  which  have  all  descended 
in  the  Church  with  our  history  and  our  name.  This  we  believe,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  God  has  deprived  Himself,  because  He  instituted  these  things, 
of  tiie  means  of  saving  whomHe  will.  We  dp  not  believe  that  on  this  ac- 
count the  power  of  the  Almighty  is  abridged.  Hence  it  is  consistent  with 
our  dogmas  to  believe,  that  God,  who  is  a  just  Judge,  as  well  as  a  merciful 
Father,  will  not  condemn  any  one  for  involuntary  error.  Their  judgment 
will  be  individual ;  they  were  externally  out  of  the  Church,  but  was  it  by 
their  own  will  or  the  accident  of  their  birth  and  education  in  a  false  relig- 
ion ?  Did  they. believe  that  religion  to  be  true,  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  sim- 
idicity  of  their  hearts?  Were  they  ready  to  receive  the  light  and  grace  of 
troth  as  God  might  offer  it  to  them  ?  Then,  in  that  case,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Church  by  external  profession^  they  belonged  to  it  by 
their  internal  disposition^ 

Consequently  we  are  not  authorised  to  deny  hope  of  salvation  to  those  not 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  unless  so  far  as  the  errors  in  which  they  have  been 
involved,  have  been  voluntary  and  culpable  on  their  part.  And  this  is  no 
new  doctrine,  as  our  opponents  would  have  seen  had  they  consulted  the 
writings  of  the  highest  authorities  in  our  Church.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas — 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  contributed  to  enlighten  the  human  race, 
as  Protestants  themselves  acknowledge — writing  in  the  11th  or  12th  century, 
speaks  of  a  man  who  is  not  even  a  Protestant  but  a  Pagan — a  man  who  has 
never  heard  of  Christ  or  of  Christianity,  and  he,  supposing  that  man  to  be 
moral — sincere — acting  according  to  the  best  lights  God  has  given  him — tells 
us,  God  would  sooner  send  an  angel  to  guide  him  to  the  way  of  salvation, 
than  that  such  an  one  should  perish.  Such  is  the  sentiment  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  expressed  in  his  works,  and  his  works  are  api)roved  of  by  our 
Church. — How  then  can  Mr.  Cornell  or  any  other  individual  say  that  we 
enter  into  judgment  respecting  those  who  die  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  ? 
I  publicly  call  upon  Mr.  Cornell  to  retract  or  qualify  his  official  statement 

Sentiments  according  with  those  I  have  quoted  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
I  have  myself  preached  in  tlie  Cathedral  of  New  York,  and  similar  ones 
have  been  abundantly  proclaimed  by  others,  and  amongst  them  I  would 
mention  a  very  distinguished  French  Bishop — then  the  Abb6  Fressinous.  In 
the  third  volume  of  his  Conferences,  he  has  one  special  serm6n  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Exclusive  Salvation,  and  he  shows  that  of  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions there  is  no  one  more  abounding  in  charity  on  this  point  than  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  same  explanations  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bos- 
suet,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and  St.  Augustine.*     With  these  facts  well  known, 

*  Salvatigit  out  of  tbti  Chubch. — Id  coDcludin^  this  simple  and  brief  vievr  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  what  is  to  be  correctly  onderstood  of  that 
Catholic  seotiment,  "  Out  op  thb  Church  thbbs  is  no  salvation." 

'*  We  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  (says  Mr.  Bergier,)  that  there  are  numbers  of  men 

bom  in  heresy  who  by  reason  of  their  little  light,  are  in  invineibU  ignorance,  and  con- 

'seqaently  excaaable  before  God:  these,  in  the  opinion  of  all  judicious  Divines,  ouglit 

not  to  he  ranked  with  heretics.'*    This  is  the  very  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  (Epis. 

43,  ad  gtoriam  et  alias,  n.  1.)    St.  Paul  tells  us,  in  his  Epistle  to  TituH,  c.  3,  '  A  man 

that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  avoid  ;  knowing  that  he  that  is 

inch  a  one,  is  subverted  and  sinnetb,  being  condemned  bv  his  own  judgment.'     As  to 

those  who  defend  an  opinion,  either  false  or  perverse,  without  obstinacy,  and  who  have 

not  invented  it  from  a  daring  presumption,  but  received  it  from  their  parents  after  they 

were  seduced  and  had  fallen  into  error,  if  they  diligently  and  industriously  seek  for  the 

tratb,  and  if  tbey  bold  themselves  ready  to  embrace  it  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  found 

it,  such  as  these  also  are  not  to  be  classed  with  heretics."    L.  I,  dc  Bupt.  contra  Dunat. 

c.  4.  n.  5. 

"  Those  who  fall  .with  heretics,  without  knowing  it,  believing  it  to  be  the  Church  of 
Jesos  Christ,  are  in  a  different  case  from  those  who  know  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
thread  over  tbe  whole  world."— L.  4,  o.  1,  n.  1. 

'*  The  Charch  of  Jetus  Christ  may  have  through  the  power  of  her  spouse,  children 

13 
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how  did  those  gentlemen  venture  to  take  advantage  of  their  and  oar  rela- 
live  situations,  and  calamniate  as  when  we  had  no  opportanitj  of  repelling 
the  unfair  attack  ? 

Besides,  Mr.  Cornell  says — "  Which  is  now  taught  in  their  schools."  I 
deny  the  truth  of  that  statement,  and  demand  liis  authority. 

But  now,  would  it,  think  you,  be  improper  on  my  part,  ponsidering  that 
Mr.  Cornell  is  not  present,  to  intimate  souie  of  the  liberties  which  ho  has 
taken  with  as  in  our  absence  ? 

Throughout  this  document,  he  has  lalwred  to  prove  that  we  are  Catholics, 
and  not  only  that,  but  to  show  what  onr  religion  is,  thiuigh  I  am  rather  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  where  he  studied  Catholic  theology,  in  which  if  he  should 
persevere,  I  would  suggest  to  him  to  consult  better  autliorities  than  the 
"Journal  of  Commerce  "  and  **Tristr.^m  Shandy.'*     (I.aughter  and  cheers.) 

Now  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  ask  of  wliat  religion  is  Mr.  Cornell  and 
the  Public  School  Society.  The  whole  ground  assumed  by  them  is,  that 
they  are  not  a  **  religious  society  " — well  what  are  they  ?  Are  they  an  irre- 
ligious society?  Not  at  all.  They  are  members  of  churches,  and  I  have 
taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  that  Mr.  Cornell  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Spring's 
Church,  and  if  he  lectures  the  Catholics,  would  it  be  very  wrong  in  me  to 
speak  of  the  doctrines  of  his  creed  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  rule  of  Presbyterian  dogmas,  and  see  whether  Mr.  Cor- 
nell opens  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  all  religious  denominations.  I  quote  from 
the  Westminster  Confession,  as  adopted  and  amended  in  the  United  States, 
and  published  by  Towar  and  Hogan,  Philadelphia.  In  page  111  it  is  said : 
^'  The  visible  church  consists  of  all  those  throughout  the  world  that  profebs 
the  true  religion." 

So  to  be  a  member  of  the  visible  church,  you  must  "  profess  "  the  true 
faith — "  together  with  their  children  " — happy  childrea !  (a  laugh) — "  and 
this  is  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  the  house  and  family  of 

God,  OUT  OP  WHICH  THERE  IS  NO  ORDINART  POSSIBILITY  OF  8ALVATIOK." 

Here  is  another  statement  of  Mr.  Cornell :  ^^  They  are  not  merely  the  in- 
cidental remarks  of  the  historian,  or  extracts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
^  without  note  or  comment,*  to  which  such  strong  exception  has  beca  taken 
in  relation  to  the  Public  Schools,  but  they  are  such  as  ever  have,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  your  remonstrants,  must  ever  tend,  if  sustained  by  t<ix  imposed 
upon  the  anaihematued  portion  of  the  community,  to  destroy  public  bar* 
mony ;  and  such  as  would  prove  anything  rather  than  a  social  *  benefit.*  *^ 

Now,  by  using  the  word  "anathematized"  he  conveys  the  impression 
that  all  out  of  the  pale  of  our  Church  are  under  our  anathema.     I  demand, 
the  proof.    I  have  studied  our  holy  religion  many  a  day,  but  never  yet 
have  I  discovered  any  such  anathema,  and  I  defy  Mr.  Cornell  to  point  it 
out. 

Mr.  Cornell  goes  on  to  say :  "  Your  remonstrants  had  supposed  that  tho 
fact  of  the  Public  School  Society  being  composed  of  men  professing  every 
variety  of  religious  faith,  would  netUrcUue  sectc^ian  tendencies  and  wecure  it 
against  abuser 

Now,  there  is  something  exceedingly  specious  in  this,  but  it  is  indeed  a 
very  spurious  position.  They  refuse  our  application  on  the  ground  that 
we  are  a  religious  society,  and  when  we  charge  them  with  not  being 
a  religious  society,  they  repudiate  it  as  a  stigma  on  their  character. 
And  what  is  their  remedy  ?  That  they  "  will  neutralize  sectarian  tenden- 
cies by  the  variety  of  the  religions  that  they  introduce."  How  is  this  t 
They  are  all  members  of  churches — and  that  does  them  honor — but  when- 

and  servants ;  if  they  grow  not  prond,  thev  shall  have  part  in  Hia  Inheritanoe  \  Iwl 
if  they  are  proud,  they  shall  remaio  without."    Ibid,  c  16,  n.  28. 
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ever  tbcy  come  witbin  the  ma^cal  circle  of  their  oflBcial  character,  then, 
like  negative  and  positive  brought  together  in  just  proportions,  they  neu- 
tralize each  other ! !     Is  this  really  the  position  that  these  gentlemen  as- 
sume ?     How  are  the  Trustees  cliosen  ?  In  the  most  beautiful  manner !  One 
or  two  Catholics  are  taken — a  Univcrsalist — perchance,  and  so  of  other  de- 
noininations,  apd  then  they  say,  "  We  arc  of  all  religions !"    Ycu  will  find 
that  the  muss  of  the  Society  belongs  to  one  sect,  of  which  little  or  nothing 
is  s;iid,  and  that  an  odd  one  is  taken  from  each  of  the  other  sects,  to  sanc- 
tify their  acts  I    There  is  a  sufficient  majority  of  one  denomination.    Tliere 
is  a  tendency  and  aim  which  1  am  not  unwilling  to  proclaim — a  secret  un- 
derstanding—not so  very  secret  either — to  the  effect  that**  as  there  is  a 
large  foreign  population  in  New  York,  and  mostly  Catholic,  our  liherties 
would  not  be  safe  unless  the  interests  of  Catholics  were  neutralhsed  in  their 
education.'^    We  reject  that  idea  with  sconi,  that  Catholics  have  to  learn 
the  principles  of  liberty  from  them.     At  a  period  when  Protestantism  was 
as  little  dreamt  of  as  steam  navigation,  Catholics  were  the  schoolmasters  of 
liberty  to  the  nations  of  tlie  world,  in  the  principles  of  liberty.    They  were 
Catholics  who  wrung  the  great  charter  of  English  liberty  from  the  hands 
of  the  tyrant.    And  was  that  their  first  effort  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ?  No. 
That  was  only  the  written  recognition  of  their  rights,  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  predecessors  had  diminished,  and  having  thus  secured  their 
rights,  they  maintained  tbem  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
their  high  and  honorable  notions  of  liberty  were  trampled  in  the  dust,  and 
were  never  restored  till  the  Revolution,  and  when  that  so  boasted  event  in 
the  history  of  England  took  place,  it  only  recognized  the  rights  lost  at  the 
peiiod  of  the  Reformation,  which  Catholics  for  centuries  before  had  known 
and  enjoyed.     Let  them  not  s^y,  then,  that  our  religion  is  inimical  to  lib-   / 
erty — that  is  a  reproach  which  we  spurn — which  we  abominate  and  abhor  I  ( 
We  have  nothing  to  learn  from  them  of  human  liberty.     Their  part  is  to  ■ 
imitate  us,  not  ours  to  imitate  them  I     (Loud  applause.) 

If  that  is  the  principle  referred  to,  we  understand  it  perfectly  well,  and 
it  is  o{  no  use  for  those  gentlemen  to  moot  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
«or  claim  should  be  denied.  Was  that  indeed  their  object?  Not  at  all. 
Bat  their  object  was,  with  hands  that  should  have  been  better  employed, 
^  rake  ap  that  wretched  remnant  of  prejudice  against  us,  and  pander  to 
the  vitiated  taste  that  could  relish  it. 

We  see,  then,  that  so  far  as  this  "  Remonstrance"  is  concerned,  there  is  not 

One  solitary  proposition  which  should  for  one  moment  have  arrested  the 

^inds  of  the  Legislature.    The  bill  proposed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 

f^tate  contemplated  no  special  favor,     Much  as  I  honor  that  distinguished 

^tsdividual,  I  would  not  esteem  him,  as  I  do,  if  he  had  in  his  bill  proposed 

luytbing  which  should  have  raised  us  above  our  fellow-citizens  of  other 

denominations.    Bat  the  bill  only  places  us  on  an  equality  with  others — 

^^vith  that  we  are  satisfied — with  nothing  less  will  we  ever  be  satisfied. 

Cl>>ud  cheers.) 

But,  hitherto,  these  gentlemen  have  assumed  various  shapes.    They  have 
"V-iewed  with  self-complacency  the  beauty  of  their  system,  and  as  for  their 
^w  schools — few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  destitute  and  unpro- 
Xnded  children— I  have  nothing  to  say  against  them.    I  proposed  to  place 
^>ur  schools  under  their  direction,  so  far  as  regarded  their  police  and  man- 
i^gement    Bat  I  would  not  permit  them  to  teach  our  children  that  Catho- 
lics were  deceitful — ^that  Galileq  was  put  into  the  Inquisition  and  punished 
for  the  heresy  that  the  earth  revolved  on  its  own  axis  around  the  sun. 
Oalileo^s  crime  was  not  teaching  sound  philosophy,  but  bad  theology — 
'Wishing  the  Church  to  declare  tfa^t  his  theory  was  in  accordance  with  the 
BcripturaSb    For  reaeons  like  these  I  would  not  allow  them  to  mislead  our 
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children,  but  I  was  willing  to  allow  the  gentlemen  the  external  manage 
mcnt  of  our  schools.    They,  however,  would  have  unheraal  rule^  or  none 
at  all. 

What  has  been  their  panacea  for  all  complaints  ?  To^  invite  the  City 
Council  to  visit  the  schools  I  And  certainly,  I  presume,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  visit  their  schools,  without  being  satisfied  with  thei-  appearance. 
But  had  I  been  able  to  have  made  my  voice  heard  in  the  Senate  of  the 
State,  when  they  made  the  proposition  to  visit  their  schools,  I  should  have 
proposed  something  like  an  amendment.  I  would  have  prayed  these  sen- 
ators, in  the  name  of  humanity  and  their  country,  and  of  all  the  benevo- 
lence that  beats  in  the  human  breast,  to  visit — not  the  schools,  but  the 
lanes  and  alleys  and  obscure  resorts  of  the  poor  neglected  children  of  New 
York,  and  there  see,  not  how  much  is  done,  but  how  much  is  left  undone. 
These  are  the  portions  of  the  city  that  should  be  visited.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible, owing  to  their  scattered  condition,  to  learn  the  numbers  of  chil- 
dren in  this  city  who  are  deprived  by  these  gentlemen  of  the  blessings  of 
education.  We,  who  mino;le  with  the  people,  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
learning  the  dislike  of  this  system — that  they  would  no  more  trust  their 
children  to  it,  than  to  that  tyrannical  system  of  British  misgovemment 
which  their  fathers  knew  so  well,  and  from  which  thev  derived  that  sad 
legacy  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  I  refer  to  the  laws  which  made  educa- 
tion a  crime  in  Ireland,  and  which  have  left  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
'the  degraded  but  unbroken  people  that  they  are  to  this  day,  after  a  perse- 
cution of  three  hundred  years.    (Cheers.) 

It  is  for  these  poor,  neglected,  uneducated  children,  that  I  plead.  Their 
parents  will  not  send  them  to  the  Public  School  whilst  constituted  as  at 
present,  and  I  approve  of  their  resolution.  I  trust  they  never  will  send 
their  children  to  schools  managed  by  men  who  can  send  to  the  Senate  of 
this  State  a  burlesque  upon  our  creed,  and  represent  it  as  a  genuine 
exhibition  of  our  faith  and  principles.  Rather  will  we  trust  to  the  kind 
and  merciful  Providence  of  God,  than  voluntarily  relinquish  a  principle  by 
which  we  maintain  the  right  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  parent,  and 
secured  by  the  laws,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  education  of  his  child.  It  is 
these  children  that  should  be  visited.  Then  would  these  Honorable  Sen- 
ators, whom  I  know  to  be  above  all  those  petty  prejudices  which  have  bc«n 
appealed  to,  do  justice,  and  apply  a  reniedy  so  far  as  the  law  would  au- 
thorize them. 

I  must  now  soon  conclude  my  remarks  for  this  evening.  I  will  merely 
refer  to  the  objection  of  the  Society  to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Spencer — its  tendency 
to  introduce  party  politics.  Everything  is  held  in  this  country  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  people ;  yet  these  gentlemen,  aft;er  enjoying  a  monopoly  for 
sixteen  years,  think  it  a  great  misfortune  if  the  tax-payers  should  be 
allowed  a  voice  at  all  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  whicli 
they  support,  or  any  share  whatever  in  their  management. 

The  next  objection  to  the  bill  is,  its  want  of  uniformity.  Because  they 
happen  to  have  school-houses  exactly  one  like  the  other,  and  have  a  uni- 
form style  of  books,  the  large,  and  liberal,  and  statesmanlike  plan  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  should  be  given  up,  because,  forsooth,  these  "  humble 
almoners"  pronounce  it  void  of  uniformity  I  *'  Humble  almoners,"  who, 
after  coiling  their  roots  around  the  Common  Council,  and  making  them 
judges  in  the  cause,  go  to  Albany  to  defeat  our  claims.  Well,  they  may  call 
themselves  "  humble  almoners"  if  they  please,  but  they  remind  me  very 
much  of  the  beggar  in  Gil  Bias,  who,  when  he  asked  alms,  always  took  good 
care  to  have  his  musket  ready  ! 

I  have  now  gone  briefly  through  this  part  of  the  subject^  and  I  ask  you 
whether  we  can  have  any  confidence  in  men  who  can  stoop  to  such  artifices 
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as  T  have  cxiK)sed  ?  I  call  upon  tliem  to  vindicate  themselves  from  thta 
dishonor  of  ha\ing  circulated  that  document  from  Tristram  Shandy.  It 
Avas  done  by  one  of  their  colleagries  and  their  official  agent,  who  when 
charged  with  it,  replied  that  he  had  done  so  under  instructions?' 
What  instructions  ?  Did  they  instruct  him  ?  If  not,  let  them 
say  so  by  a  public  act.  Until  they  do  so,  we  justly  charge  them 
with  being  the  tmduccrs  of  our  reputation — I  charge  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  act  of  their  agent, 
and  they  should  have  known  better.  Gentlemen  claiming  to  be  ex- 
clusively the  judges  of  what  is  a  proper  system  of  education — who  hold 
that  you  are  unworthy  of  having  anything  to  do  with  the  schools  of  New 
York — should  have  known  that  that  document  was  from  Tristram 
Shandy,  written,  I  presume,  for  his  amusement  by  Mr.  Sterne — who,  though 
numbered  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  believed  to 
be  an  infidel — a  man,  who  secretly  scoflfed  at  every  thing  sacred — and  the 
working  of  whose  rank  imagination  is  too  offensive  for  the  eye  of  delicacy. 
8urcly,  then,  these  gentlemen  should  not  have  drawn  weapons  from  such  a 
source,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  reputation  of  any  class  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have  been  misrepresented,  and 
religious  gentlemen,  whose  avowed  purpose  it  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace,  have  taken  up  the  habit  of  abusing  us,  and  have  rung  the  changes 
on  this  topic,  till  in  some  instances  some  of  their  audiences — more  liberal 
than  they— have  left  the  place  dis^sted.  They  remind  me  of  a  saying  of 
this  same  Interne,  who  when  quizzing  the  credulity  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land— for  he  was  a  great  wag — said  that  occasionally  he  was  straitened 
for  the  price  of  a  dinner,  but  he  could  always  manage  to  make  a  good  meal 
of  CheJiire  cheese;  but  it  also  happened,  that  oftentimes  he  was  in  a  similar 
strait  in  his  cfficial  capacity,  and  was  called  on  to  preach  when  he  had  not 
a  word  of  a  sermon  prepared,  and  then  he  took  "  a  fling  at  Popery."  The 
people  werit  away  edified  and  delighted.  For  this  reason  he  says,  *'I  call 
PojHTTy  my  Cheshire  cheese  V  (Loud  laughter.)  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
occupants  of  half  the  pulpits  of  New  York,  are  nearly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  wonld  die  of  inanition,  were  it  not  that  their  stock  of  "Cheshire 
cheese  "  is  still  unexhausted.     (Renewed  laughter  and  applause.) 

I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  none  of  our  churches  will  you  hear  such 
abuse.  We  never  touch  upon  secular  affairs — you  will  not  even  hear  from 
our  pulpits,  harangues  about  abolition.  We  explain  and  defend  our  creed, 
and  I  trust,  preach  charity,  and  peace,  and  order.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
those  who  assail  us  as  I  have  described,  as  I  will  have  occasion  to  show, 
when  treating  of  Mr.  Ketchum's  speech,  which  I  intend  to  do  on  to-mor- 
row evening. 

The  Bishop  then  concluded,  after  speaking  nearly  two  hours,  and  a  vote 

of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Chairman,  the  large  and  attentive 

meeting  adjourned. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  June  17til 

The  audience  on  this  occasion  was  still  more  numerous  than  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Several  distinguished  senators,  and  influential  gentlemen 
of  other  denominations,  were  present.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  the  same  Chairman  who  presided  at  the  former  meeting — 
and  at  eight  o'clock 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  resumed  his  remarks  as  follows :    The 
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question,  Gentlemen,  wliich  has  called  us  together,  has  had  two  stages  of 
progress  which  must  be  kept  distinct,  in  order  to  comprehend  its  present 
.position.  We  have  from  time  to  time  applied  to  the  Common  Council  of 
this  city  for  relief,  wliich  we  knew  they  had  the  power  t^  grant,  and  we 
liad  applied  as  it  were  in  an  isolated,  and,  if  you  please,  in  a  somewhat 
sectarian  character.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  easily  understood,  when 
you  reflect  that  we  had  no  intention  to  disturb  the  system  of  education  so 
generally  approved  by  our  fellow-citizens.  Our  object  was  not  to  destroy 
that  which  was  good  for  otJiers^  if  they  thought  so,  but  to  find  something 
that  might  be  equally  good  for  ourselves.  Accordingly,  we  applied  as 
Catliolics,  because  it  appeared  that  there  were  no  other  denominations 
whose  consciences  suifered  under  the  operation  of  that  system.  And  we 
did  suppose  that  these  considerations  would  have  had  some  weight  with 
the  Honorable  Council.  We  might — as  we  are  reproached  with  not  having 
done — we  might  have  interfered  with  the  regulations  of  these  schools — 
asked  for  a  different  order  of  books — required  the  erasure  of  such  and  such 

Saspagcs,  and  the  insertion  of  others.  They  reproach  us  with  not  doing  so. 
ut  if  we  had  done  so,  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  pains  tlirown 
away,  and  in  the  second  place,  we  might  thereby  have  disobliged  many  of 
our  fellow-citizens  of  other  denominations.  Without  at  all  pressing  the 
question  upon  them,  farther  than  observing  that  even  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the  Protestant  version,  was  looked  upon  by 
us  as  an  invasion  of  our  conscientious  rights,  they  took  it  up  as  an  objec- 
tion against  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  all^as  if  the  presence  of  a 
Bible  within  the  walls  of  a  school  was  a  thing  we  could  not  bear.  It  is 
needless  to  say  how  "wcrong  that  inference  was.  But  we  did  not  at  all  wish 
to  disturb  the  Protestant's  approbation  of  his  version  of  the  sacred  volume, 
nor  the  order  that  seemed  so  generally  approved,  and  that  was  the  reason 
of  the  mode  of  our  application.  In  the  course  of  my  speech,  therefore,  you 
will  understand,  that  we  did  not  so  apply  for  relief,  because  we  wished  to 
be  apart,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community — that  it  was  not  bec-auso 
we  were  exclusive  or  intolerant,  as  they  have  charged  upon  us ;  but  because 
we  sui)posed  that  they  would  not  wish  to  have  their  children  hear  the 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  read,  and  therefore  they  have  no  right  to  im- 
l)ose  on  our  children  the  hearing  of  the  Protestant  version.  If  that  be 
sectarianism,  then  we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge ;  but  without  feeling  and 
acting  so,  we  could  not  have  our  consciences  simple,  and  in  their  integrity 
upright  towards  God. 

When,  however,  after  having  gone  through  the  ceremony — for  it  was 
nothing  else — of  appearing  before  the  Common  Council,  and  having  been 
Jieard  and  denied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  we  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  required  by  the  formulary  of  the  law,  then,  indeed,  we  threw  our- 
selves on  our  general  rights  as  citizens,  and  appealed  to  that  tribunal,  to 
which  we  must  always  look  with  confidence  for  the  redress  of  every  griev- 
ance that  presses  on  us  in  our  social  condition.  Nevertheless  our  opponents 
followed  us  there,  and  fastened  upon  us  the  character,  in  which  it  had  been 
the  duty  imposed  on  us  by  necessity  to  appear  before  the  Common  CounclL 
We  have  had  occasion  already  to  point  out  some  evidences  of  the  use  mside 
of  that  in  the  "  Remonstrance."  You  read  with  what  recklessness  of  truth 
— I  am  sorry  to  say — it  was  charged  in  that  document,  that  we  were  in- 
tolerant— that  we  taught  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  so  forth.  There  are  in  that  document  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
many  other  passages  requiring  examination,  but  as  the  substance  of  them 
is  contained  in  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  was  their  official 
organ  l)cfore  the  Senate,  I  suppose  that  the  refutation  of  the  one,  will  l)e 
the  refutation  of  both ;  and,  therefore,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  refer  further 
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to  that  memorial.  They — that  gentleman  particularly — referred  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  to  a  proposition  for  accommodation  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  previous  to  the  last  decision  of  the  Public  Council.  They 
alleged  that  nothing  could  be  fairer,  but  when  we  had  examined  that,  we 
found  that  of  itot  a  solitary  grievance  of  which  wc  had  complained  did  it 
take  notice.  Not  the  slightest  notice.  The  whole  proposal  was  that  they 
should  correct  the  books,  so  far  as  their  guardianship  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science— for  they  are  conscience  keepers  for  the  different  sects  in  this  com- 
munity!— would  allow.  They  would  accommodate  us  by  striking  out 
passages  insulting  and  offensive  to  our  minds,  and  injurious  to  our  children. 
That  was  all  the  amount  of  the  concessions.  Then  the  second  proposition 
was,  that  they  would  purchase  from  us — they  can  aHord  to  do  so — the  only 
school-house  which  our  humble  means  have  enabled  us  to  erect  during  the 
sixteen  years  of  privation  from  the  benefits  of  Common  School  Education. 
These  were  the  only  two  features  that  distinguished  that  offer  of  accommo- 
dation. But  Mr.  Ketchum  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  read  the  proposi- 
tions that  we  submitted  at  the  same  time,  and  which,  candor  should  have 
acknowledged,  removed  from  us  every  imputation  of  being  actuated  by 
sectarian  motives,  or  having  in  view  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money 
to  the  propagation  of  our  religion. 

I  will  now  commence  with  reading  but  a  small  portion  of  that,  sufiicient, 
however,  to  show  you  that  on  this  ground,  so  far  as  information  was  con- 
cerned, they  had  it ;  and  if,  with  that  in  their  possession,  they  conceal  the 
truth,  and  suppressed  it,  on  their  heads  be  the  responsibility  that  attaches 
to  such  conduct 

What  is  the  ^reat  difiSculty — the  legal  difficulty  ?    That  public  money 

can  not  be  applied  to  sectarian  uses.    Very  well.    We  met  that;  we  said 

hero  are  propositions  that  cover  our  whole  ground : 

"  That  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Managers  or  Trustees  of  these  schools  rcspec- 

tirely,  the  designation  of  the  teachers  to  be  appointed,  who  shall  be  subjected  to  the 

^lamination  uf  a  Committee  of  the  Public  School  Society,  shall  be  fully  qualified  for  the 

duties  of  their  apoointnient,  and  of  unexceptionable  moral  character;  or  in  the  event  of 

^he  Trustees  or  Managers  faili»(|^  to  present  individuals  for  these  situations  of  that 

^description,  then,  individuals  having  IIko  qualifications  of  unexceptionable  character,  to 

be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Public  School  Society,  who  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 

'^faDBgers  or  Trustees  of  the  Schools  to  which  they  shall  be  appointed  :  but  no  person 

<o  be  contiuued  as  a  teacher  in  either  of  the  schools  referred  to  against  the  wishes  of  the 

Managers  or  Trustees  thereof." 

That  was  the  first  proposition,  showing  them  that  so  far  as  the  teachers 
^•ero  concerned,  all  we  wanted  were  men.  in  whom  we  could  place  confi- 
dence.    The  second  proposition  was : 

**  2d.  That  the  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  authorized 
^^ent  or  officer  of  the  city  or  State  government,  with  liberty  to  visit  the  same,  and  ex- 
^><nine  the  books  nsed  therein,  or  the  teachers,  touching  the  course  and  system  of  in- 
^Uructioo  pursued  in  the  schools,  or  in  relation  to  any  matter  connected  therewith." 

So  that  there  was  no  concealment  there,  they  themselves  should  l>e  the 
Vnspectors,  and  I  will  say  it  boldly,  that  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  that 
Oeep  feeling  of  humanity  for  which  they  claim  credit,  they  would  have  ac- 
c^epted  that  proposal  to  take  our  children  under  their  care  affording  to  them 
t.be  same  means  of  gaining  future  happiness  as  they  did  to  others. 

The  document  goes  on : 

*•  The  undersigned  are  willing  that,  in  the  superintendence  of  their  schools,  every 

Specified  reqnirement  of  any  ana  every  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State,  or 

^ne  ordinances  of  the  Common  Council,  to  guard  aguin^t  abuse  in  the  matter  uf  common 

^bchool  education,  shall  be  rigidly  enforced  and  exacted  by  the  competent  public  authon- 

Vies. 

"  They  believe  that  the  benevolent  object  of  every  such  law  is  to  bring  the  means  of 
^ucatiou  within  the  reach  of  the  child  of  every  poor  man,  without  damaging  their  re- 
Hg^,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  the  religioos  rigbta  of  any  such  child  or  parent. 
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'*  It  is  in  consequence  of  what  they  consider  the  damaging;  of  their  religion  and  their 
religious  rights,  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  that  they  hare  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  them.  The  facts  which  they  have  already  submitted, 
and  which  hare  been  more  than  sustained  by  the  sentiments  uttered  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  in  the  late  discussion,  prore  that  they  were  not  mistaken. 

*'  As  regards  the  organization  of  their  schools,  they  arc  willing  that  they  should  be 
nnder  the  same  police  and  regulations  as  those  of  the  Public  School  Society.  The  same 
hours,  the  same  order,  the  same  exercises,  even  the  same  inspection. 

**  But  the  books  to  be  used  for  exercises  in  learn iue  to  read  or  spell,  in  history,  geo- 
grnphv,  and  all  such  elementary  knowledge,  as  could  hare  a  tendency  to  operate  on 
their  henits  and  minds,  in  reference  to  their  religion,  must  be,  so  far  as  Catholic  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  and  no  farther,  such  as  they  shall  judge  proper  to  put  in  their 
hands.  l!ut  none  of  their  dogmas,  nothing  against  the  creed  of  any  other  denomina* 
tion  shall  be  iutroduced." 

Reference  is  here  made  to  the  sentimeDts  uttered  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Public  School  Society  in  their  opposition  to  our  claim  before  the  Common 
Council.  Many  of  my  present  audience  were  perhaps  there,  and  they  can 
remember  what  an  array  of  individuals  otherwise  distinguished  by  their 
character — what  an  array  of  bigotry  and  of  prejudice,  and  we  must  say,  of 
profound  ignorance,  was  presented  against  us.  One  reverend  gentleman 
came  there  and  said,  in  reference  to  our  objection  to  the  Protestant  Tersi&n 
of  the  Bible,  that  one  of  our  comments  taught  "  the  lawfulness  of  murder- 
ing heretics."  Before  the  Common  Council,  I  brought  that  gentleman  to 
account,  and  I  assure  you,  that  c-onsidering  his  grey  hairs,  and  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  a^re  and  the  sacred  character  of  a  minister  of  peace,  I  felt 
humbled  at  beholding  the  degraded  position  in  which  he  found  himself  be- 
fore I  had  done.  He  had  however  obtained  a  copy  of  an  old  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  published  by  the  Catholic  refugees  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  wishing  to  prei)are  the  way  for  an  invasion  by  the  Spanish,  wrote 
a  series  of  notes  on  the  Scriptures  which  they  thought  would  tend  to  effect 
that  end.  So  soon,  however,  as  these  notes  became  known  in  England  and 
Ireland,  they  were  scouted  with  horror  by  all  professing  the  Catholic  name. 
A  few  copies  of  that  version, however,  remained,  lost  and  forgotten  ;  and  an 
ignorant  publisher  in  Cork,  thinking  to  make  a  profitable  speculation,  ob- 
tained one  of  them,  and  not  knowing,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  authorized  version,  he  undertook  to  publish  another 
edition  of  it.  In  the  process  of  publication,  however,  the  character  of  the 
work  became  known,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  forbade  the  publica- 
tion. The  publisher  was  ruined,  and  ho  commenced  a  suit  for  damages. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  in  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  the  particulars  of  the  case  were,  of  course, 
thus  given  the  greatest  possible  publicity.  Well,  the  publisher  being  de- 
prived of  his  anticipated  sale  in  Ireland,  where  the  Catholics  would  not  pur- 
chase such  a  book,  thought  that  by  sending  some  to  this  country,  people  as 
ignorant  as  himself  might  purchase  them,  and  thus  the  work  might  not 
prove  a  dead  loss.  In  this  way  a  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  what  do  they  do  ?  Why  about  the  same  period  that  "  Maria 
Monk  "  was  published — and  I  know  not^  but  from  the  same  press — they 
emitted  an  edition  of  this  Bible,  in  order  to  excite  public  odium  against  their 
Catholic  fellow-citizens!  It  was  then,  with  a  copy  of  that  in  his  hand,  that 
that  clergyman  came  forward  to  prove,  by  means  of  that  forgery,  that  we 
taught  the  lawfulness  of  murdering  heretics.  Then,  besides  that,  there  was 
another  gentleman,  and  he,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  those  very  schools, 
and  offering  reasons  why  we  should  bo  denied  the  benefits  of  education,  in- 
stituted a  comparison — all  the  others  had,  with  great  professions  of  respect, 
and  benevolent  feelings  for  us,  said  "  it  was  not  because  we  were  Catholics, 
that  they  opposed  us,"  oh  !  no,  they  always  qualified  it — but  he  instituted  a 
comparison  between  the  religion  of  Fenelon  and  Voltaire,  and  with  marvel- 
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Ions  candor,  forgetting  the  preface,  admitted  that  he  opposed  us  because  we 
were  Catholics  I  This  gentleman  said,  that  if  lie  had  no  alternative,  he 
would  sooner  be  of  the  religion  of  Voltaire,  than  that  of  Fenclon.  Tliese 
are  the  sentiments  to  which  I  allude,  and  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
wlien  we  say  that  such  sentiments  are  only  calculated  to  strengthen  the  con- 
viction, that  our  Catholic  children  from  the  prejudices  against  their  parent- 
age and  religion,  had  no  chance  of  justice  in  those  schools. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  an  examination  of  the  schools,  make 
a  report,  and  in  that,  after  quoting  the  two  propositions  for  accommodation, 
they  take  occasion  to  say  : — "  Your  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  in 
vindication  of  the  School  Society,  that  they  were  only  one  of  the  nnm- 
erous  remonstrants  against  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.    Their  views  were 
represented  at  the  late  discussion  before  the  Board  only  by  tlieir  legal  ad- 
vigers,  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Ketchum.    The  other  gentlemen  who  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  represented  other  bodies,  which  are  not  in  any  man- 
ner connected  with  them.     Sentiments  were  uttered  by  them  which  the 
School  Society  do  not  entertain,  and  for  which  they  are  not  justly  accountable.' 
So  they  say,  but  by  whom  ?     It  would  go  abroad  that  this  was  a  declara- 
tion from  the  whole  body  of  the  Public  School  Society.     I  do  not  believe 
that  was  the  fact,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it.     Because  I  do  know 
that  these  gentlemen  used,  or  at  least  admitted,  this  sentiment — this  bad  sen- 
timent of  their  associates — for  the  purpose  of  defeating  us,  and  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  victory,  without  at  all  disclaiming  the  dishonor- 
able means  they  had  employed  to  secure  it.     But  as  easily  could  the  English 
efface  the  stigma  that  rests  upon  them  from  their  employment  of  the  Indian's 
tomahawk,  during  their  warfare  with  America.     And  I  ask  them  is  there  on 
their  records,  a  disapproval  of  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Spring,  or  of  Dr. 
Bond  ? — the  one,  that  we  would  murder  heretics,  and  the  other,  that  the 
religion  of  Voltaire  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Fenelon?    Have  they  in 
any  one  official  document  disowned  that  ?     We  challenge  them  to  show,  that 
tlio  question  of  a  disclaimer  has  ever  been  mooted?     On  the  contrary,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  they  approved  of  these  statements  made  by  Drs. 
Spring  and  Bond,  and  that  from  their  own  document  too,  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  which  goes  nearly  as  far.    And  yet  these  are  the 
men  to  whom  we  are  required  to  give  the  management  of  the  education  of 
our  children!     They  have  hedged  education  around  with  an  impenetrable 
wall,  beyond  which  no  applicant  from  our  body  can  be  admitted,  except  on 
terms  that  violate  our  civil  and  religious  rights.     A  state  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  is  the  destiny  assigned  to  those  who  will  not  submit  to  their 
Procrustean  system,  to  the  dimensions  of  which  all  must  submit  to  be  adapted. 
The  Society  acknowledge  that  Messrs.  Ketchum  and  Sedgwick  are  their 
official  organs.    Well,  we  find  Mr.  Sedgwick  in  the  speech  referred  to  on  last 
evening,  absolutely  disclaiming  the  teaching  of  religion.    He  said  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  what  was  called  religious  instruction,  meant  anything 
mure  than  simple  morality,  which  he  stated  to  be  the  basis  of  all  religion. 
And  do  these  gentlemen  intend  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  Almighty,  and  by 
giving  this  precedence  to  morality,  to  say  that  men  must  be  good  without  a 
motive,  and  then  they  may  learn  religion  ?     How  then  can  they  quarrel  with 
us  for  saying,  that  they  attempted,  what  Mr.  Spencer  says  well,  is  impossible, 
to  divorce  religion  from  education  ?     It  was  on  that  ground  that  they  appeared 
before  the  Common  Council  and  defeated  our  claims:  for  you  saw  yesterday 
and  to-day,  the  crime  charged  upon  us,  the  disqualifying  circumstance,  was, 
that  we  belonged  to  a  religious  society,  and  the  public  money  was  not  to  be 
appropriated  in  any  way  except  in  the  promotion  of  "  purely  secular  educa- 
tion."    When  we  told  them,  that  we  supposed  they  were  since#  in  their 
declaration,  and  that  by  divorcing  religion  from  education,  thus  leaving  the 
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children  without  tlie  necessary  motive  to  virtue  and  moralitj,  and  whollj?  dcs 
titute  of  any  principle  to  curb  their  rising  passions,  thej  seemed  to  exclflim, 
"Oh!  what  an  impious  set  of  men  you  suppose  us  to  be,  Atheists!  "  No 
not  exactly,  but  I  accuse  you  of  being  what  yourselves  assume.  You  defeat 
all  applications  made  by  applicants  professing  religion.  You  contend  that 
religion  must  not  be  any  part  of  state  education.  Well  then  how  can  you 
be  (lissatisded  if  wo  call  you  anti-religious,  according  to  the  principles  you 
have  yourselves  assumed  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  conciliate  those  whose  minds  are  haunted  by 
a  certain  spectre,  of  a  union  between  Church  and  State,  and  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  the  support  of  the  Society,  they  pretended  to  meet  their  views 
exactly,  then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
conscientious  parents,  by  playing  the  several  sects  one  against  the  otlier,  and 
with  so  much  adroitness,  that  the  whole  community  came  to  the  desired 
conclusion,  that  the  interests  of  education  and  morality  were  perfectly  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  and  could  not  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  any  otlier. 

In  taking  up  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ketchum,  I  must  premise  that  he  has 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  that  of  the  many  columns  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, the  first  two  or  three  arc  occupied  with  a  detailed  history  of  the 
legislation,  so  called,  of  the  Common  Council  oft  this  question.  Now,  I 
understand  the  part  of  this  gentleman — who  has  perhaps  as  deep  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  mystery  of  political  wire-drawing  as  any  other  gentleman  of  his 
profession  in  the  State — I  understand  his  introduction  of  this  matter,  entirely 
foreign  to  the  subject.  His  object  was  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Senators 
with  the  idea  that  in  New  York,  the  question  had  been  decided — that  Boards 
of  Aldermen  had  been  changed — the  position  of  parties  changed — applica- 
tions had  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  after  the 
gravest  reflection,  under  all  possible  variety  of  circumstances,  the  answer 
uniformly  was,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  something  that  he  calls  '*a 
great  principle  " — which,  however,  he  does  not  think  proper  to  define — if  our 
claims  were  admitted.  lie  wished  to  convey  the  idea  that  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  just,  or  proper,  or  true  in  our  claims,  it  could  not  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  public  officers  in  New  York — the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  that  consequently,  the  Senators  should  approach  the  subject  with 
minds  already  biased  and  prejudiced  against  us.  The  gentleman  wished  to 
lead  the  honorable  legislators  to  say,  **  What  I  shall  we  on  the  examination 
of  one  hour — at  this  distance  from  the  city  of  New  York — undertake  to 
reverse  the  judgment  sustained  by  the  uniform  concurrence  of  the  various 
Boards  that  have  constituted  the  public  Councils  of  that  city  for  sixteen 
years !  "  There  was  great  generalship  in  all  that,  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
gentleman. 

But  I  dispute  the  principle,  in  ioto,  which  the  gentleman  assumes,  and 
before  that  Honorable  Senate,  I  would  maintain  that  the  gentleman  lias  no 
foundation  whatever,  for  his  assumption;  and  that  this  question  should  be 
viewed  by  them  as  if  approached  for  the  first  time. 

And  what  is  iny  reason  for  assuming  this  position?  You  will  mark  that 
the  learned  gentleman  frequently  styles  the  Common  Council  "  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;"  my  argument  in  reply,  then  is,  that  so  far  as 
regards  this  School  Question,  they  never  were  the  **  representatives  of  the 
people,"  for  that  question  never  was  made  one  that  could  affect  their  election 
in  the  most  remote  degree.  At  least,  so  we  thought.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, wo  are  right.  True,  whilst  we  were  meeting  to  study  this  subject 
and  bring  it  under  public  notice,  these  gentlemen  of  the  Society  were  ever 
and  anon  charging  is  with  political  designs,  and  I  recollect  something  of  an 
amusing  nMure  connected  with  that.  It  was  my  duty  on  the  day  succeeding 
the  Debate  before  the  Common  Council,  to  proceed  to  Albany,  for  tlie  pur- 
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pose  of  giving  confirmation;  I  went — preftched  three  times  next  day,  Sunday 
— on  Monday,  a  very  stormy  day,  I  drove  to  Troy,  for  tlie  purpose  of  visiting 
the  clmrclie8  there,  and  on  Tuesday,  I  returned  to  this  city.  \Vell,  wliat  was 
tlie  story  ? — of  course,  I  do  not  say  got  up  by  these  gentlemen,  nor  by  tlie 
Public  School  Society — but  it  was  said,  that  I,  having  taken  tea  with  tlio 
Aldermen,  a  bargain  was  struck  between  us,  and  1  was  to  go  to  Albany,  to 
get  tlie  Catholics  to  vote  against  the  Governor,  and  then  all  would  be  right! 
(laughter.)  That  was  a  specimen  of  the  stories  that  were  circulated  ;  but 
while  we  were  thus  charged,  they  who  brought  the  accusation  were  them- 
selves not  idle  in  that  very  department.  The  subject  was  introduced  to  their 
pulpits,  and  their  congregations  were  lectured  on  it,  and  from  that  may  be 
traced  tlie  attempt  to  defeat  Governor  Seward. 

But  we  never  made  this  a  political  question,  and  tlie  Comm<m  Council 

never  acted  on  it  **as  the  representatives  of  the  people,"  because  it  never 

was  applied  as  a  test ;  but  if  the  question  were  put  between  the  Secretary's 

plan  and  the  Public  Scliool  Society,  the  latter  would  soon  break  down  any 

hoard  that  would  undertake  to  support  them.     We  were  denied,  it  is  true, 

bjr  the  Common  Council,  but  we  never  looked  cm  them  as  acting  in  that 

matter  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.     We  regarded  them  as  indei)en- 

^ent  judges.     And  really  there  is  little  ground  for  surprise  at  their  decis^ions 

In  the  premises. 

Now  I  will  suppose  a  case.     Let  us  take  that  of  a  bank,  for  it  is,  perhaps, 
a^  §rood  an  illustration  as  I  can  furnish  at  the  moment.     A  citizen  has  a  con- 
troversy with  tiie  bank,  and  that  controversy  comes  to  a  trial.     The  citizen 
<^OTDplains  that  he  is  injured  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  he  makes  out  liis 
Oft.se,  but  in  the  end,  he  finds,  contrary  to  all  his  just  anticipations,  and  all  his 
"Views  of  justice,  that  he  is  defeated,  and  judgment  given  against  him.   Well, 
lie  thinks  this  very  hard.     But  he  happens  to  learn  that  the  judge,  before 
"VrhoTn  the  case  was  tried,  and  the  jury  who  rendered  the  verdict,  are  all 
directors  of  the  bank,  and  his  wonder  at  the  result  of  the  trial  ceases.     Do 
3^011  see  the  application?    These  gentlemen  after  having  excluded  all  religious 
liiocieties,  made  the  word  religion  a  kind  of  disqualification  in  a  Christian 
oommanity  in  the  year  1824 — after  that,  with  the  subtlety  which  proves  that 
they  are  wise  in  their  generation,  they  get  an  act  passed,  by  which  the  Com- 
unon  Council  are  made  ex-officio  members  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and 
"^hus  constituted  them  parties  and  judges  in  the  cause.     Let  me  not  be  mis- 
"dnderstoml.    I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  any  gentleman  of  that 
Oommon  Council  would,  at  any  time,  knowingly  deviate  from  the  path  of 
justice  and  duty,  on  account  of  his  official  connection  with  that  Society. 
J3ut  at  the  same  time,  I  do  know,  that  there  is  a  powerful  influence  in  asso- 
wation,  against  which  the  laws  with  great  wisdom  have  guarded  the  judicial 
T>ench,  when  they  declare  that  a  judge  should  be  of  a  single  mind— elevated 
Ar  above  all  selfish  considerations — and  whoso  interests  could  never  be 
^fleeted  by  the  result  of  any  official  act  which  he  might  be  called  on  to  exe- 
cute, or  any  sentence  which  it  might  be  his  duty  to  pronounce.     Here,  then, 
■were  aldermen  of  different  parties,  elected  from  time  to  time,  and  so  made 
inembors — part  and  parcel — of  this  Society,  and,  I  ask,  w^ould  it  have  been 
B  gracious  thing  in  them,  after  having  been  so  honored  with  a  place  in  it,  to 
Ixiome  adverse  to  the  interests  of  that  body?     Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  there  is  with  most  people  a  regard  for  consequences,  and  no  alderman 
conld  imagine  he  would  greatly  benefit  his  interests  by  oj)posing  a  corpo- 
ration that  has  acquired  nearly  the  whole  control  of  all  the  public  money 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  education  in  New  York,  and  having  its  depen- 
dents spread  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.     I  think  it  would  require 
a  strong  and  elevated  mind,  an  unusual  amount  of  moral  courage,  to  enable 
my  man,  bo  situated,  to  oppose  such  a  corporation. 
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I  do  not,  tbon,  admit  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Ketchum,  for  I  deny  liia 
premises,  th.it  tlie  Common  Council  ever  were  "  the  representatives  of  tho 
people"  on  this  subject. 

I  will  now  commence  my  review  of  this  speech.  I  read  it  carefully  from 
beginninix  to  end,  and  I  was  myself  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  scarcely 
required  an  answer.  I  was  quite  convinced  of  that,  so  far  as  the  honorable 
Senators  were  concerned,  because  I  knew  that  to  the  minds  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  reasoning  and  to  detect  at  a  glance  where  the  strength  of  a  posi- 
tion rested,  that  speech  must  have  appeared  a  thing  altogether  out  of 
place.  Nevertheless,  it  was  hinted  to  me  that  the  speech  was  not  intended 
for  Senators  alone,  and  the  re^Kliness  with  which  Mr.  Ketchum  could  fur- 
nish the  report  went  considerably  to  strengthen  that  opinion.  It  was  said 
that  though  to  me  the  speech  might  seem  weak,  yet  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  particularly  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  it  might  seem 
very  specious,  and  produce  in  their  minds  the  very  conclusions  opposite  to 
those  which  we  would  wish  established.  On  that  ground  I  have  taken  it 
up,  and  I  must  say  that  with  regard  to  Mr.  Ketchum  himself,  I  have  the 
kindest  possible  feeling ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  should 
happen  to  speak  in  a  manner  seemingly  disrespectful,  I  beg  it  may  not  be 
considered  as  having  been  so  intended.  Of  the  gentleman  himself,  I  can- 
not say  anything  disrespectful — of  his  speech  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  whatever  the  evidence  may  authorize.  I  mention  his  name  with  i)er- 
fect  freedom,  because  his  name  is  attached  to  the  speecli,  and  because  prin- 
cipally he  is  the  oflScial  organ  of  that  Society,  and  what  he  says  is  already 
endorsed  by  them. 

After  his  introduction,  Mr.  Ketchum  says :  *'  This  probably  may  account 
very  sensibly  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  portion  of  the 
school  fund  allotted  to  her,  was  to  be  distributed  by  these  almoners  of  her 
charity  whom  her  representatives  thought  proper  to  designate.  Now,  I 
ask,  was  there  anything  inconsistent  with  sound  principles  in  this?  Is 
there  anything  in  it  which  violates  the  principle  of  the  largest  liberty,  and 
the  purest  democracy,  of  which  we  hear  something  in  this  Report  ?'' 

Stop,  Mr.  Ketchum  1  I  tell  you  there  is  not  one  word  in  that  whole  Re- 
port against  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  you  represent  to  the  minds  of 
the  Senators  by  making  a  wrong  application.  What  is  represented  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  Constitution  was  the  monopoly — the  exclusive 
system  that  has  succeeded  the  former — and  Mr.  Ketchum  is  kind  enough 
to  make  an  anterior  reference  to  the  period  when  all  enjoyed  the  appro- 
priation for  tho  purposes  of  education.  I  stop  him  there,  and  say,  that  he 
makes  a  wrong  application.  He  ought  not  to  prejudice  tho  minds  of  Sen- 
ators or  the  community,  by  pretending  that  the  Secretary's  Report  charges 
on  that  state  of  things  any  trenching  on  tho  enjoyment  of  the  largest 
liberty. 

Mr.  Ketchum  goes  on  :  "  In  the  city  of  New  York,  as  I  sfiall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  by  and  by— and  more  or  less  I  suppose  it  is  so  in  all  the  Statos 
of  Christendom — there  are  voluntary  associations — charitable  associations 
— associations  composed  of  men  incorporated  or  otherwise,  who  are  willing 
to  proffer  their  services  to  feed  the  hungry;  to  clothe  the  naked;  to  visit 
the  destitute,  and  to  see  to  the  application  of  funds  set  apart  for  their  rclieC 
Such  men  are  always  to  be  found  in  large  cities;  men  of  fortune,  men  of 
leisure,  men  of  benevolence,  who  are  willing  to  associate  together  for  be- 
nevolent objects,  and  who  are  usually  made  the  almoners  of  the  charity  of 
others." 

Now,  Mr.  Ketchum,  in  the  whole  of  this,  Is  gliding  imperceptibly  to  tho 
point  he  wishes  to  reach.  And  what  is  that  point  ?  It  is  to  fix  on  the  minds 
of  the  Senators  that  as  religious  societies  formerly  took  care  of  their  ][KX>r,  and 
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as  other  associations  take  care  of  other  objects  of  benevolence,  so  they  were  to 
look  upon  the  Public  School  Society  as  taking  care  of  education.     In  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  this  conclusion,  his  reasoning  glides  imperceptibly  as  on  a  colored 
surface  which  is  black  at  one  extremity  and  white  at  the  other,  but  in  which 
the  various  shades  are  so  nicely  mingled  that  you  cannot  ascertain  the  point 
where  the  change  of  color  Wgins,  80  docs  the  progress  of  his  sophistry  elude 
observation.     **  Charitable  Associations.*'     Now,  I  will  examine  Mr.  Ketchum's 
philosophy  here.     I  consider  that  there  is  here  what  may  be  called  a  rhetorical 
fiction.     He  personifies  the  city  of  New  York  and  calls  it  "  she  " — then  he 
takes  her  and  places  her  one  side,  and  placas  all  the  religious  societies,  and 
benevolent  societies — the  Public  School  Society  amongst  the  rest,  and  that  being 
done,  he  says,  the  city  of  New  York  made  them  her  **  almoners."     But  when 
wo  take  these  societies  away  where  is  "she"  ?  what  becomes  of  her?  (laughter 
and  cheers.)    This  is  what  I  call  a  rhetorical  fiction.     Mr.  Ketchum  need  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  city  of  New  York  made  '*  almoners."     Tliey  were  self- 
created.     When  you  take  the  religious  societies,  each  having  its  charity  school, 
and  this  society,  which  we  must  not  call  irreligious,  although  it  lias  always  de- 
feated its  opponents  by  saying  that  they  profess  religion — these  constitute  the 
people  of  New  York,  and  they  received  the  money  set  apart  for  that  specific 
purpose,  and  in  their  sovereign  power  and  wisdom  they  applied  it  as  they 
thought  proper.     They  managed  it  with  perfect  harmony,  for  I  never  heard  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  dispute  when  each  section  of  the  community  assumed  the 
management  of  their  own  schools,' and  it  was  on  account  of  a  charge  against 
one  society  of  misappropriating  the  public  money  tliat  the  controversy  arose. 

Afterwards  referring  to  the  Legislature  by  which  that  state  of  things  was 
changed  to  the  present,  he  says : — "  Hence,  after  many  discussions  in  the  As- 
sembly chamber,  discussions  at  which  all  the  members  were  invited  to  attend 
— and  almost  all  of  them  did  attend — for  we  had  generally  a  quorum^  althougli 
it  was  before  a  committee  night  after  night — theCommittee  of  the  Assembly  at 
length  made  a  report  favorable  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial ;  but  suggesting 
in  that  very  report  whether  even  so  much  as  was  granted  in  the  proposition  re- 
ferred to  was  not  a  violation  of  sound  principle ;  whether,  in  fact,  religious 
societies  ought  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fund  at  all,  because,  by 
such  participation,  the  ^^vf  might  be  made  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chrlstia J,  and  rice  versa^  the  Christian  that  of  the  Jew,  the  Catholic  of  the 
Protestant,  the  Protestant  of  the  Catholic,  and  so  on." 

What  a  splendid  discovery !     The  people  hitherto  living  in  perfect  harmony, 
all  enjoying  that  appropriation  of  public  money — not,  perliaps,  expending  it  in 
the  wisest  manner,  but  at  all  events  without  disturbance  or  dispute.     iJut  all 
at  once  it  is  discovered  that  because  they  are  religious  societies,  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  sound  principle  to  allow  them  the  public  money  I     And  why  ?    Be- 
cause in  that  case  the  money  paid  by  a  Protestant  might  pass  to  the  support 
of  a  Catholic  school — or,  if  you  please,  to  the  school  of  a  Jew — and  that  involved 
a  violation  of  conscience.     I  confess,  however,  I  cannot  see  that,  nor  do  I  think 
any  reflecting  man  can  see  it.     But  what  is  the  fact  respecting  die  turn  of  the 
l<^]ation  in  relation  to  the  Public  School  Society,  called,  at  that  time,  the 
**Free  School  Society?"     Simply  that  because  at  that  Bethel  Baptist  Church 
money  had  been  improperly  appropriated,  occasion  was  taken  not  to  punish 
the  guilty  party,  if  there  was  guilt,  but  those  »vho  had  memorialized  against, 
the  abuse  of  public  money,  and  to  disfranchise  every  man  profe-ssing  religion, 
bocAuse  the  members  of  one  particular  church  had  abused  their  trust !     And  it 
iiJ  suspecteS  that  all  this  was  not  done  without  the  secret  instrumentality  of 
Uiat  very  Free  School  Society  itself,  which  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  pro- 
^bssed  to  have  no  religion  at  all.    So  that  in  this  very  Legislature — though  I 
^now  that  another  view  of  it  is  perfectly  lawful~we  see  that  the  reasoning  ap- 
l>roved  by  Mr.  Ketchum,  would  go  to  brand  a  stigma  on  the  sacredness  of  re 
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ligion — It  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  because  the  adherents  of  one  religious 
sect  have  abuseil  their  trust  in  the  employment  of  the  public  money,  therefore, 
all  profession  of  religion  should  be  an  everlasting  disqualification !  But  I  pro- 
nounce such  an  inference  unworthy  tl^o  citizens  of  a  land  in  whose  Constitu- 
tion Christianity  is  recognized.  And  I  ask,  where  was  the  usual  penetration 
of  Mr.  Ketchum  when  he  employed  such  reasoning  ?  By  the  laws  of  this  State, 
church  property  is  exempted  from  taxation,  and  I  am  surprised  that  gentle- 
men of  such  tender  apprehensions  can  rest  quietly  at  night,  when  they  re- 
flect that  possibly  Protestant  money  is  going  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  of  the  State,  caused  by  the  exemption  from  taxation  granted 
to  Catholic  churches!  But  I  see  no  harm  at  ail  in  the  state  of  thin^  by 
which  money  is  thus  transferred.  All  the  churches  are  represented  by  all 
the  people,  and  it  matters  not  an  iota,  if  churches  are  exempted,  the  tax  is 
jmid  by  the  members  in  another  form. 

So  with  the  Public  School  money.  Although  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
money,  it  might  ha[>pen  that  the  identical  dollar  paid  by  a  Protestant  might 
pass  into  the  treasury  of  a  Catholic  School,  the  Catholic  dollar  would  go 
back  to  replace  it  in  the  Protestant  School,  it  would  be  in  the  end,  all  the 
same,  for  the  question  is  not  at  all  about  the  identity  of  the  money.  If  the 
taxes  could  be  kept  separate,  and  the  money  paid  by  the  Protestant  go  into 
the  Protestant  box,  and  the  money  paid  by  the  Catholic  go  into  the  Catholic 
box,  sure  enough  they  would  get  their  own  money,  but  it  would  be  all  the 
same  if  no  such  care  liad  been  taken.  Here  I  would  refer  to  the  case  of 
chaplains  in  our  prisons,  etc.,  not  one  of  whom  is  a  Catholic,  but  who  have 
often  received  the  contributions  ot  Catholics, — have  they  ever  oomplained 
that  that  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  ?  Certainly  not,  and  that  prac- 
tical view  of  the  matter  should  have  taught  the  gentleman  the  futility  of  his 
reasoning — that  if  the  money  of  the  one  sect  went  into  the  hands  of  another 
it  was  all  the  same — it  was  the  money  of  the  people  received  from  them  in 
one  form,  and  returned  to  them  in  another,  allowing  them  in  its  employment 
the  noble  and  grand  privilege — of  which  I  trust  they  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deprived,  no  matter  how  they  exercise  it — of  obeying  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  free  consciences  (cheers). 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  gentleman  makes  a  grand  display  of  all  the 
sects  that  were  set  aside  by  the  society.  Then  he  asks  the  Senate  "will  this 
honorable  body  grant  to  Catholics  what  was  denied  to  all  these  ?"  But 
there  is  a  ditterence  here,  and  what  is  it?  There  is  not  on  record  an  in- 
stance  of  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  sects  thut  their  rights  of 
conscience  were  invaded.  Episcopalians  never  made  any  such  complaint — 
nor  did  Presbyterians-j-nor  did  Methodists — nor  did  any  of  the  other  sects, 
— but  it  happened  that  they  had  charity  schools  attached  to  their  chnrches, 
and  they  thought  giving  such  education  as  the  state  required,  they  were  en- 
titled to  their  share  of  state  bounty.  But  very  different  was  the  case  of  the 
Catholics.  And  now  suppose  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  reversed, 
and  Catliolics  had  the  majority  on  which  the  society  depends,  and  would  em- 
ploy the  power  conferred  by  it,  in  forcing  on  the  whole  community  Catholic 
books — and  Catholic  versions  of  the  Bible — and  give  the  children  lessons 
about  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  whole  nation  in  sup- 
posing the  machine  for  winnowing  corn,  to  be  an  impious  invention,  and  de- 
nouncing these  employing  it  as  guilty  of  a  crime  against  Grod  who  supplies 
the  zephyrs  and  the  breeze — suppose  that  case,  and  that  the  aggrieved  mi- 
nority c()?n|)Iained  and  applied  for  redress,  I  trust  that  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  there  would  not  be  found  a  Common  Council  of  Catholics  who  woold 
refuse  to  listen  to  so  just  a  prayer  ? 

Mr.  Ketchum  says  further  when  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Common 
Council  on  this  application,  that  it  had  been  referred  to  a  law  committee,  and 
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he  qnotes  the  decision  of  that  coramitteo.  We,  knowing  the  manner  in 
which  our  former  applications  were  disposed  of,  need  not,  of  course  be  sur- 
prised at  the  manner  in  which  this  Report  was  expressed.  To  our  last  ap- 
plication made  in  the  spring  of  1830, — when  I  was  absent  from  this  country 
— to  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen,  the  usual  negative  was  given ;  but 
then  it  is  to  be  observed  that  that  Board  was  surrounded  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Society,  and  these  things  which  we  have  stated,  and  which  they  have 
since  acknowledged,  were  denied  by  them — and  on  that  denial  was  grounded 
the  refusal  of  (»ur  application.  The  advocates  of  the  society  denied  that 
there  were  any  passages  in  their  books  with  which  he  could  find  fault — 
averretl  that  they  contain  nothing  disrespectful  to  our  religion.  Hut  since 
then,  they  have  been  obliged  to  retract  that,  and  to  acknowledge  repeate<lly 
that  in  making  these  assertions  they  were  not  sustained  by  trutli — that  there 
were  pasj^ages  in  those  books  reflecting  upon  our  faith — that  these  passages 
had  been  taught  to  the  children  for  years,  and  would  have  been  retained  till 
this  very  day,  had  it  not  been  for  our  detection  and  exposure.  But  it  was 
not  at  all  surprising  that  under  the  influence  of  a  society,  stretching  its  gi- 
gantic branches  over  every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  hearing  such  assertions 
from  its  advocates,  the  Board  should  deny  our  claim. — But  let  us  glance  at 
the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Ketchum  draws  from  such  denial — he  says : — 
"That  conclusion  was  ratified  by  their  constituents;  and  I  believe  that 
every  one  of  the  religious  societies,  or  nearly  so,  excepting  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, acquiesced  in  that  decision.  But  that  society,  year  after  year,  has 
come  before  the  Common  Council  and  renewed  their  request  for  a  sef>arate 
portion  of  the  school  fund.  With  the  best  feelings  for  the  applicants,  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness ;  with  every  disposition  to  do  whatever  could  be  dune  for 
them,  year  after  year,  and  without* respect  to  politics,  whether  the  one  party 
was  in  the  ascendant,  or  the  other  party  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  Conimtm 
Council  have,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  disallowed  that  request ;  and  I 
l>elieve  that  never  in  either  Board,  since  the  division  of  that  body  into  two 
Boards,  has  there  been  but  one  dissenting  voice  raised  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  decision.  Now,  if  the  committee  please— who  have  complained  ? 
The  Roman  Catholics." 

I  repeat  that  I  deny  the  philosophy  of  this  reasoning.  I  deny  that  in  any 
ca.se  that  portion,  at  least,  of  the  community  that  has  petitioned  for  a  reform 
of  this  system,  ever  looked  to  the  Common  Council  as  their  representatives 
on  this  question.  And  another  argument  against  Mr.  Ketchum*s  position  is 
that  this  public  council  were  partizans  in  the  case  in  which  they  were  called 
to  deliver  judgment  And  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  for  that  Public 
School  Society  and  the  Common  Council,  if  the  latter  by  their  election  to 
otfice  are  to  be  engrafted  into  the  fonner,  that  the  duty  of  judging  between 
them  and  the  community  were  delegated  to  disinterested  parties. 

Mr.  Ketchum  goes  on  to  say :  "  No  disrespect  was  intended  them.  The 
Common  Council,  and  every  person  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Common  School  Society,  took  great  care  to  say,  '  we 
do  not  reject  you  because  you  are  Roman  Catholics ;'  and  as  evidence  of 
this  truth,  we  give  you  the  fact  that  we  have  rejected  similar  applications 
from  powerful  protestants — but  we  reject  your  request  because  we  believe 
^iiat  a  sound  general  principle  will  not  allow  us  to  grant  it." 

So  th«re  was  always  a  precaution  observed.     Indeed  I  myself  remarked 

that  liefore  the  Common  Council.    They  uniformly — with  one  exception — 

®^ifl    that  they  (lid  not  oppose  us  because  we  were  Catholics.     Hut  Dr. 

spring  with  great  magnanimity  and  candor  neglected  to  take  the  hint,  but 

^oclnred  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  our  faith  gaining  ground.     He  would 

^Jt>pose  us  and  preserve  the  society  as  it  was,  even  though  the  rights  of  the 

^^tliolic^  should  be  damaged;  and  that  for  his  part  ho  preferred  the 
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religion  of  Voltaire  to  that  of  Fcnelon  !  The  gentiment  was  indeed  a  black 
one,  and  it  was  rendered  blacker  by  the  brightness  of  the  candour  with 
which  it  was  uttered. 

Here  again  Mr.  Kctchum  states  what  is  incorrect.  lie  says  :  "  We  have 
rejected  similar  applications  from  powerful  Protestants." 

I  deny  that.  I  refer  him  to  the  records  of  the  Common  Council,  and  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  he  will  not  find  there  one  '*  similar  application." 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  application. 
For  although  one  denomination  of  Protestants  may  differ  from  another 
and  may  carry  their  attachments  to  their  respective  dogmas  to  great  length, 
yet  there  is  one  common  ground  on  wliich  they  all,  so  far  as  I  know, 
without  exception,  meet.  What  is  it  ?  That  the  Bible  alone,  as  understood 
by  each  individual,  is  their  rule  of  faith.  They  could  therefore  unite  on 
their  public  school  question  so  far  as  the  Bible  was  concerned.  But  then 
they  require  that  Catholic  children  whose  creed  never  admitted  that 
principle  should  be  taught  that  doctrine.  They  had  not  the  same  reason 
that  we  had  to  go  before  the  Common  Council.  We  felt  that  we  miffht  as 
well  at  once  give  up  to  them  our  children  and  allow  them  to  educate 
them  as  they  pleased,  as  send  them  to  their  schools.  I  deny  then  the  state- 
ment *'  that  similar  applications  were  made." 

He  proceeds :  "  I  say  that  the  Corporation  has  been  desirous,  so  far  as 
that  body  possibly  could,  so  far  as  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty,  consist- 
ently with  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  general  principle,  to  accommodate 
these  parties.  They  have  granted  a  privilege  out  of  this  fund  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  denomination,  which  has  not  been  granted  to  any  other. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity,  so  called,  under  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  connected  with  it,  (I  believe  I  am  right — if  not  I  should  be 
happy  to  be  corrected,)  established  a  most  benevolent  institution  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  called  the  Orphan's  Asylum — the  Roman  Catholic 
Orphan's  Asylum.  They  took  into  this  institution  poor  and  d*  stitute 
or])h"ans.  They  fed  and  clothed  them  most  meritoriously — and  tluy  thus 
relieved  the  city  of  New  York  of  the  maintenance  of  many  who  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  been  a  charge  upon  it.  After  long  discussion, 
and  with  some  hesitancy,  yet  overcome  by  the  desire  to  oblige,  and  aware 
of  the  limitation  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  that  institution,  tho 
Corporation  did  permit  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  to  receive  money  from 
this  fund ;  and  during  the  last  year  it  received  some  $1,462  for  the  educa- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  children — in  common  with  the 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  and  those  other  bene- 
volent and  Christian  institutions  which  are  altogether  of  a  Catholic  char- 
acter in  the  most  comprehensive  acceptation  of  that  term — as  they  are 
under  no  sectarian  influence  or  government." 

And  pray  what  sort  of  an  institution  is  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  ? 
Is  religion  not  taught  there?  And  yet  Mr. Ketchum  singles  out  the  Catho- 
lic Orphan  Asylum  and  speaks  of  the  favor  conferred  on  it,  in  order  to  show 
the  liberality  of  the  Common  Council.  We  are,  indeed,  grateful  to  that 
body  for  having  placed  ours  on  the  same  footing  with  other  institutions  of 
a  kindred  character.  But  the  Common  Council  have  granted  money  to  the 
Protestant  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  and  denied  an  application  upon  a  similar 
grant  to  the  Catholic.  How  can  ^Ir.  Ketchum  assert  that  a  ** privilege" 
has  been  granted  to  us  exclusively  ?  In  reference  to  our  last  application 
Mr.  Ketchum  proceeds : — 

'*  The  subject,  I  repeat,  underwent  a  very  full  and  free  discussion ;  and,  after  thai 
bad  terminated,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  gravely  considered  and  discussed  the  subject; 
and,  at  length,  artcr  some  delay,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  j^o  and  visit 
the  schools.    Some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  fcehog  sensibly 
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tlire  on  the  subject,  expressed  to  me  an  apprehension  that  this  wns  a  mere  evasion,  and 
tber  feared  that  the  question  had  now  become  mingled  with  politics.     But  I  said,  watt, 

feutlemen  ;  let  them  go  and  see  your  sclioois— it  is  a  natural  desire— thev  ought  to  go. 
I  is  a  great  and  delicate  question,  and  they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  de- 
tails. Thej  went  and  visited  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  and 
ther  incorporated  the  result  of  their  deliberations  in  a  report  which  I  have  before  me, 
and  from  which  I  shall  quote  by  and  by.  It  is  drawn  up  with  great  ubility,  and  the  de- 
cision was,  with  but  one  dissenting  voice,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be  re- 
jected ;  and  it  was  rejected." 

On  this  I  remark  in  reference  to  what  I  have,  I  believe,  already  referred 
to,  that  there  has  been  always  a  panacea  for  every  evil — the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  visit  the  schools.  Wliy  this  is  one  of  the  easiest  things 
in  the  world  ?  A  little  training — a  little  arrangement — a  judicious  wink  to 
the  teachers — will  prepare  every  thing  so  that  it  will  be  very  hard  if  a 
pleasing  exhibition  could  not  be  got  up  in  any  one  of  those  schools  for  one 
hour,  on  any  day  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  the  year.  But 
this  has  been  the  invariable  remedy — no  looking  at  the  wounds  which  the 
system  was  from  year  to  year,  and  from  day  to  day,  inflicting  on  less 
favored  portions  of  the  community — no  visit  to  the  back  streets  and  miser- 
able lanes  of  this  city,  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  future  inhabit 
ants  are  grovelling  in  exposure  to  vice  and  degradation.  Nothing  of  that 
was  thought  of.  But  the  schools  enriched  by  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
a  million  of  money  were  inspected,  and  the  gratified  and  approving  visiters 
returned  to  the  Common  Council  to  make  their  report  that  it  was  an  excel- 
lent system,  perfect  in  its  details,  and  admirable  in  its  working,  and  it  was 
only  the  absurd  bigotry  and  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Catholics  that  pre- 
vented them  from  reaping  its  benefits ! 

When  he  compares  with  all  this,  the  state  of  our  humble  schools.     Well, 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  Catholic  schools  were  in  the  best  order. 

But  here  I  remark  tiiat  whilst  at  every  stage  and  step  of  the  progress  of 

this  question,  I  have  been  obliged  to  controvert  false  statements,  I  can 

challenge  them  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  they  could  dispute 

the  truth  of  any  of*  our  documents.     And  now  I  will  give  a  passing  notice 

to  that  visit  to  the  Catholic  schools.    Hear  this  statement.    This  committee 

Siay : — 

"  We  also  visited  three  of  the  schools  established  by  the  petitioner^),  and  we  found 
tftiem  as  represented,  lamentably  deficient  in  accommodations,  and  supplier  of  books 
And  teacbem;  the  rooms  were  excesiiively  crowded,  and  poorly  Tcntilated,  the  books 
Knuch  worn,  as  well  as  deficient  in  numbers,  and  the  teachers  not  sufliciently  numerous ; 
^-^t,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  though  not  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
^-^ublic  Schools,  they  exhibited  a  progress  which  was  truly  creditable ;  and  with  tnv 
«^came  means  at  their  disposal,  they  would  doubtless  soon  be  able,  under  suitable  direc- 
X  s  «n,  greatly  to  improve  their  condition." 

Sach  is  tlieir  testimony. 

And  now  shall  I  pass  over  this  op])ortunity  of  making  a  comparison  ? 

"hen  questioned  before  the  Senate,  the  Society  stated  that  they  could  not  get 

e  children  to  come,  and  here  are  our  schools  crowded  to  excess  ?     I  can 

01V  yon  in  a  room  not  much  larger  than  the  square  of  the  distance  between 

o  of  the  columns  supporting  the  gallery  of  this  building  in  which  we  are 

^^^  assembled,  upwards  of  two  hundred  children  crowded  tojj^other!     Yet 

t-ti«  Public  School  Society  are  obliged  to  pay  $1,000  a  year  of  public  money 

^"^^  visitors  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  children  to  their  schools.     For  the 

fia-ot  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  that  they  paid   that  sum 

y^^^rly  to  tract  distributors  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated,  wkilst  we  in  our 

Y^^  ^^rty  could  not  find  room  or  books  or  teachers  for  the  multitudes  of  ehil- 

^*"^*^   that  thronged  upon  us,  and  whom  this  exclusive  System  consigns  t(» 

^^^^«dation  and  ignorance  and  vice  unless  something  be  done  for  them  by 

^^^^rs!     (Cheers.) 

14 
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Such  18  the  testimony  of  that  very  committee.  And  jet  the  decision  to 
which  they  came  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Eetchum  as  proof  that  "  a  great  princi- 
ple,**— of  which  no  definition  however  is  given  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  speech, — prevented  them  from  granting  our  petition.  Well,  I 
iiave  called  your  attention  already  and  would  do  so  again  to  a  point  that 
shows  as  clear  as  noon-day  that  this  deni&l  was  not  benevolent  towards  us,  nor 
in  accordance  with  equal-handed  justice.  They  had  opposed  us  as  a  sect — 
AS  being  Catholics.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however — a  man  whose  integ- 
rity ol  character — ^legal  knowledge — and  profound  and  statesmanlike  views, 
have  elevated  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community, — placed  the  ques- 
tion on  entirely  differenl  grounds.  Mr.  Ketchum  in  the  last  sentence  of  his 
•peech  before  the  Common  Council  declared  that  to  the  Public  School  So- 
ciety the  discharge  of  their  duties  were  rather  a  burthen,  which  nothing  but 
the  extreme  benevolence  of  their  nature  had  prompted  them  to  assume,  and 
unless  they  were  saved  from  this  continued  agitation  they  would  throw  it  off. 
Well,  Mr.  Spencer  excludes  all  those  objectionable  features  and  places  the 
question  on  a  broad  basis,  entirely  removed  from  all  sectarianism,  and  then 
where  are  those  benevolent  gentlemen  who  were  burthened  with  their 
charge  —  these  "humble  almoners*'  of  the  public  bounty?  At  Albany, 
ready  for  a  new  fight  I  Not  for  their  schools,  but  to  oppose  the  Secretary, 
for  Mr.  Spencer  only  wishes  to  make  education  like  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
land  we  live  in  )  like  other  departments  of  human  industry  and  enterprise, 
free  I  He  would  not  hold  the  balance  so  as  to  afford  the  least  advantage  to 
any  party,  but  would  make  all  equal,  and  secure  t4)  them  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  established  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  who  opposed 
him  ?  The  Public  School  Society.  Their  interests  were  not  invadeo,  but 
they  could  not  admit  the  pririciple  that  we  were  to  receive  education  con- 
sistently with  the  laws  of  the  State  ?  Why  f  You  will  find  that  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Ketchum's  speech,  he  says  the  Public  School  Society  could 
not  stand  one  day  if  education  were  made  free !  If  the  monopoly  which 
th^y  have  wielded  for  sixteen  years  should  be  touched  by  the  little  finger  of 
free  trade  they  would  perish.  "  They  cannot  live  a  day."  And,  gentlemen, 
if  they  cannot  live  one  day  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom,  then  I 
say  that  half-a-day*s  existence  is  quite  enough  for  their  exclusive  system. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Eetchum  has  introduced  the  committee  to  the 
schools,  and  now  he  comes  to  the  point.  ^*  Who,  then,  complain  of  the 
operations  of  this  system?  Our  fellow-citizens,  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Failing  to  get  from  ^e  hands  of  a  body  thus  constituted,  the  redress  for 
the  grievance  which  they  complained  of,  they  come  here  and  ask  it  of  yoo. 
I  say  they  come  here,  because  I  will  presently  show  you  from  their  memo- 
rials, that  none  hut  they  come  here." 

He  has  brought  it  round  to  that,  and  he  thinks  if  that  be  established  the 
same  prejudices — the  same  means  that  were  employed  to  defeat  ns  in  New 
York  would  be  equally  efficacious  at  Albany.  He  says :  "  Failing  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose  through  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  they  come  and  ask  it  here.  Failing  in  their  application  to  a  body  of 
representatives,  to  whom  they  have  applied  year  after  year,  and  who  repre- 
Bcnt  a  population  in  which  is  intermingled  a  greater  mass  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic voters  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

See  the  advantage  he  takes  of  our  known  forbearance,  and  their  activity 
Because  we,  with  honorable  motives  that  should  have  been  better  appro- 
ciotcd,  abstain  from  making  this  a  political  one.  But  they  did  make  it 
such  a  question,  and  endeavored  to  deter  all  public  men  m>m  rendering 
justice  to  the  oppressed  Catholics.  Now  I  am  no  politician — I  belong  to 
no  party — and  I  can  also,  perhaps,  speak  with  the  greater  freedom,  U^caaae 
we  bare  highminded  friends  and  opponents  too,  amongst  both  political 
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parties,  and  I  can,  perhaps,  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  Mr.  Ketclium'a 
allusion  to  "  voters.''    Alter  the  election  of  the  Governor,  the  papers  in  the 
views  of  this  society  referred  to  it  as  a  warning,  and  not  only  so,  but  indi- 
viduals here  wrote  to  the  Governor  in  terms  ot  reproach  against  the  Cath- 
olics and  the  Irish  for  not  liaving  been  more  gratelul  to  him.  They  taunted 
hiin  with  it     And  how  is  that  to  be  answered?    I  should  be  sorry  that 
ever  the  Irish  should  be  ungrateful,  under  any  circumstances,  or  ever  forget 
a  friend;  and  esjiccially  at  a  time  when  the  high  and  noble  jprinciplcs  of 
justice  and  equality  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  this  country  seem  to  Ikj 
passing  into  rapid  oblivion,  if  a  public  man  stands  up  for  the  rights  of  even 
the  humblest  portion  of  tl>e  community,  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country.    Not  that  the  Governor  con- 
ferred on  us  any  peculiar  favor — I  disclaim  that — he  never  asked  any  thing 
for  us  but  what  we  conceived  our  right.     But  still  he  was  taunted  with 
references  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  Irish,  it  was  said  "  There  is  what  you 
got  f>y  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Irish.'*    That  shows  whether  we  made 
our  question  a  political  one — and  I  am  glad,  in  one  sense,  that  the  Irish  did 
not  vary  from  the  principles  in  politics  to  which  they  had  been  in  thv? 
habit  of  attaching  themselves,  l^ecause  that  demonstnitea  that  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  calculating  politicians  respecting  the  Irish,  .t\iat 
portion  of  the  community  have  perhaps,  after  all   an  integrity  of  char- 
A<:ter  and  purity  of  principle  which  is  not  unfrequently  fcaiid  wanting 
amongst  more  elevated  classes  of  both  political  parties.    I.t^as  discovered 
then   that  the  Irish  would  not  abandon  their  princ|pi<i  through  selfish 
tnotives.     But  now  let  me  usk  what  was  the  case  oivA^e  other  side?    Many 
of  them  turned  directly  round,  abandoning  all  jfeiieir  old  political  associa- 
tions and  friends,  in  order  to  let  Governor  8ew«fd  know  how  much  he  bad 
€iiired  when  he  declared  for  justice  and  ecyjaA^ights  to  all  (cheers). 

Such  was  the  case,  and  our  opoajK^Jus  cannot  deny  it.    Mr.  Ketchum 

'then  is  unfortunate  in  his  allusionii     He  ought  not — if  he  had  what  I  sliall 

Wkot  now  mention— if  he  had  pi^aence  of  mind,  I  win  say,  he  ought  riot  to 

liave  alluded  to  that  mattejHJtall,  because  it  has  brought  up  the  proofs  of 

^what  was  done  by  his^^tJwn  clients,  while  our  vindication  is  triumphaptly 

effected  We  have  tl^  been  enabled  to  refute  all  the  charges  urged  against 

us  from  the  pulpits^4nd  religious  presses  at  the  disposition  of  the  Society, 

that  we  made  a  p<^itical  question  of  it,  and  so  forth.    They  did ;— but  wo 

did  not.  y^ 

Gentlemen^^have  dwielt  longer  on  some  topics  than  I  intended,  and  have 
made  less  p^K>gress  in  my  review  of  this  speech  than  I  anticipated.  On  to- 
morrow ^ening  I  will  proceed  with  my  remarks.  [Loud  and  long-con- 
tinued lypplause.] 

[On  ^Friday  evening  the  Bishop  attended  according  to  his  intimation  at 
CacroVi  Hall,  where,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  wea 
ther,  'a  very  considerable  audience  was  assembled.    It  was,  however,  deem 
ed  expedient  to  adjourn  the  meeting  till  the  following  Monday.] 

/  

MONDAY  EVENING,  Sum  21m, 

On  Monday  evening  an  immense  number  of  persons  assembled  to  hear 
the!  conclusion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate^s  Speech.    The  aisles  and  gallerieB 


oft; 
and 
Bid(  arable  time  ^before  the  meeting  was  organized.    Amongat  those  preeeat 


le  large  hall  in  which  the  audience  congregated,  were  densely  crowded, 
in  the  body  of  the  house  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  seat  for  a  con- 
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vre  noticed  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  and  many  distingnbhcd 

Senators. 

Shortly  before  8  o'clock,  Thomas  O'Cokkor,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair 

amid  the  acclamations  of  the  meeting,  and  after  the  minutes  of  the  former 

meetings  had  been  read  by  B.  O'Connor,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  the  Right* 

Rev.  Bishop  Huohes  rose  and  was  received  with  deafening  applause.    On 

its  subsidence  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  had  occasion  already  to  observe 
that  the  question  which  wc  are  now  discussing,  has  passed,  or  at  least  is 
now  passing  through  the  second  stage  of  its  progress.  In  the  first  stage 
we  had  to  apply  to  the  city  authorities,  and  we  were  obliged  by  the  circum- 
^  stances  of  the  case,  and  for  reasons  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  apply 
*  in  a  character  which  we  did  not  desire,  but  which  was  forced  upon  us  by 
circumstances,  over  which  we  had  no  control.  The  issue  of  that  applica- 
tion is  known.  Then  we  laid  our  grievances  before  the  Legislature  of  the 
estate,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  whom  the  question  had  been  referred, 
placed  it  upon  grounds,  altogether  diflferent  from  those  on  which  it  had 
hiil^erto  been  considered.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  for  me  in  review- 
ing Mr  Ketchum's  speech,  to  consider  it  under  two  heads.  And  hitherto 
my  remarks  on  it  have  applied  to  the  question  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  wfis,  previous  to  its  reference  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
We  have  now  however  to  consider  it  on  the  ground  on  which  it  has  been 
placed,  in  the  able,  and  eloquent,  and  liberal  report  of  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Spencer.  And  I  cannot  avoid  observing  in  the  first  place,  that  taking  into 
account,  the  principles  of  equality  and  of  justice  that  pervade  that  docu- 
ment, I  did  conceive  that  the^  Public  School  Society  could  not  have  found 
any  objections  againstit.  For  you  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Spencer  removes 
entirely  the  objections  urge^  before  the  Common  Council  against  the 
recognition  of  our  claims.  These  objections  were  grounded  on  the  principle 
that  no  sect  or  religious  denomination  hacflmjthing  to  do  with  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  education.  Tfid  -gccrctary  has  completely 
obviated  that  objection.  He  has  regarded  the  petitioners  in  their  civil 
capacity.  He  has  exhibited  the  broad  and  general  grounds  on  which  every 
public  institution  in  this  country  isxonducted,  but  we  fiwd  these  gentlemen, 
nevertheless,  as  zealous,  and  their  advocates  as  elo^^ent  against  Mr. 
Secretary  Spencer,  as  they  had  been  against  us.  There  chn  be  no  charge 
now  that  a  recognition  of  our  claims  would  favor  sectarian!^ — a  union  of 
Church  and  State.  All  that  has  disappeared,  and  with  it  wcr\had  hoped 
would  have  disappeared  the  opposition  to  our  claims.  \ 

I  will  now  follow  Mr.  Ketchum  in  his  arguments  before  the  Sena^  Ajid 
first  of  all  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  number 'of  times  iil  which 
he  repeats  that  the  petitioners  are  Catholics.  He  twists  and  turns  that  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  in  order  to  convince  the  Senators  that  though  we  aPpHed 
in  the  character  of  citizens,  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  away  iVc*ni  us, 
and  we  were  to  be  clothed  before  that  honorable  body  with  our  relijpous 
character  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Ketchum  I  I  should  have  less  confidence  ;n 
the  stability  of  this  government — less  affection  for  its  constituted  aur^or- 
ities,  if  I  thought  that  such  a  circumstance  could  militate  against  us  iiA  the 
minds  of  those  gentlemen,  who  have  been  elevated  by  the  suffrages  ot  the 
people  to  the  guardianship  of  equal  rights.  (Cheers.)  I  conceive,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Ketchum  has  mistaken  the  character  of  that  assembly — th^t  he 
has  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  fix  on  us  the  epithet  of  Roman  Cathiolfes, 
when  we  appeared  in  the  character  of  citizens,  and  when  our  rigpit  In 
worship)  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience  laid  been  alij'eady 
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8  priori  recognized  by  thd* constitution  of  tbe  country.    And  I  ask,  is  there 
any  crime  in  being  a  Roman  Catholic?    Is  there  any  advantage  to  be 
paioed  in  bringing  that  against  us?    Is  there  anything  in  the  history  of 
tlie   country  which  could  justify  the  hope  of  prejudicing  the  minds  of 
senators  by  such  an  allusion  I     No.    In  the  days  when  men  stood  side  by 
side  an«l  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  blood  touched  blood  in  the  battle  strife, 
and  with  their  brave  swords  they  won  the  freedom  of  their  country,  was  it 
a.«ked  who  is  a  Catholic  or  who  is  a  Protestant?    (Loud  Cheers.)  Ha<l  Mr. 
Ketch  urn   forgotten   the  names  and  deeds  of  Kosciusko,  of  Pulaski,  or 
La  Fayetto,  and  the  Catholic  Soldiers  of  Catholic  France  ?    Was  there  any- 
thing said  against  that  religion  by  the  fathers  of  our  country  when  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy  ?    Was  there  any  such 
charge  against  Charles  Carroll  when  he  came  and  signed  that  glorious 
declaration,  risking  more  than  all  the  other  signers  together  ?    No.     Nor 
liavc  we  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  our  religion,  and  God  forbid  we  ever 
sbould  1^    I  throw  back,  then,  that  maneuvre  of  Mr.  Ketch um,  and  I  tell 
liim  this  is  not  the  country  whose  constitution  makes  apparent  to  the 
"iv'orld,  that  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  involves  a  deprivation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Last  year  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senate,  signed  by  Catholics 
alone — this  year  the  petition  had  other  signatures.  -  True,  the  petitioners 
were  generally  Catholics,  but  others  signed  it  too,  and  I  hope  and  believe 
that  they  thought  they  asked  but  for  justice.    However,  Mr.  Ketchum,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  takes  up  the  petition  presented  last  year, 
and  taunts  the  Secretary  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  artifice  in  making  it  appear 
that  the  members  of  other  religious  denominations  had  joined  in  oui 
petition.     He  says :    "  Probably,  (continued  Mr.  Ketchum,)  that  circum- 
stance was  discovered  by  the  Secretary's  sagacity,  between  1840  and  1841." 
W^hat  does  he  mean  by  (hat  allusion,  except  to  remind  the  Secretary  that 
it  was  by  prejudicing  the  public  mind,  by  misrepresentations,  that  certain 
partizuns  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  vote  for  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor ?     If  3Ir.  Ketchum  does  not  intend  that  by  this  delicate  hint,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  he  does  mean.    He  then  afiects  to  take  up  the  objections : 
"  One  of  the*  comi)laints  is  that  the  people  are  not  represented  in  this  Public 
Scliool  Society ;  that  here  is  an  agency  used  for  a  great  public  purpose 
which  the  people  do  not  directly  choose ;  and  they  complain  of  the  Public 
School  Society  being  a  close  corporation." 

Certainly  all  these  are  grounds  of  complaint,  and  all  these  are  so  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  that  you  have  but  to  read  that 
<U)cument  to  see  that  Mr.  Ketchum  cannot  shake  one  solitary  position  of 
that  honorable  gentleman.     Is  not  the  Public  School  Society  a  close  cor- 
poration ?     And  is  not  Mr.  Secretary  Spencer's  Report  calculated  to  place 
It  on  the  same  basis  on  which  all  our  free  public  institutions  are  founded  ? 
Is  the  Secretary  not  a  Reformer,  then,  in  reference  to  that  Society  ?     He 
docs  here  precisely  what  Lord  John  Russell  attempts  to  do  in  England, 
wiien  he  endeavors  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the  com  laws  and  to 
outke  l>rcad  cheap.    Mr.  Spencer  wishes  to  break  down  the  monopoly  o( 
c^'ucation,  and  to  make  voting  and  education,  the  bread  of  knowledge, 
cheap.    That  is  to  say.  that  the  same  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  capa- 
#•?**  ^f  choosing  a  Sheriff,  or  a  Governor,  or  a  President,  without  jiaying  for 
^?  l^rivilegc,  should  also  have  the  right  of  choosing  the  teachers  of  their 
^*'clren,  without  paying  $10  for  it.     (Cheers.)     Mr.  Ketchum  passes  over 
l\^  ^'cry  liglitly.     That  is  a  point  not  to  be  seriously  dwelt  upon,  and  he 
&"a.^is  into  the  old  charge  prepared  before  the  Common  Council,  and  takes 
^  t\Me  old  objections,  although  not  one  of  them  was  presented  in  the  i)eti- 
******-    befori!  the*Senate.    Keeping  always  before  the  mind  of  the  Senators 
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that  wc  are  Catholics,  he  affects  to  take  up  these  objections,  and  says : 
"  Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact  now  to  be 
stated.  There  is  no  complaint  in  these  memorials,  nor  will  you  hear  any 
from  any  source,  that  the  Public  School  Society  does  not  famish  to  all  the 
children  who  attend  their  schools  a  good  literary  education." 

Let  me  caution  Mr.  Eetchum  not  to  be  so  fast,  and  I  will  give  him  my 
reasons.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  examinations  are  conducted,  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  all  ready  prepared  for  the  day  of 
visitation ;  when  the  examiners  present  themselves,  pet  classes  are  arranged, 
and  in  them  pet  pttpilSj  who  will  perform  their  part  admirably  well.  It  is 
easy  to  have  all  this  array,  and  so  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  exhibi- 
tion than  an  examination.  But,  if  they  desire  their  examinations  to  create 
universal  confidence,  let  them  have  them  as  they  are  conducted  in  European 
Universities,  where  the  pupils  stand  forward,  and  any  person  who  chooses 
examines  them,  when  not  the  choice  and  prepared  pupils  are  taken,  but  the 
subjects  of  examination  are  selected  indiscriminately  Irom  the  classes.  Let 
such  a  method  be  adopted  here,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Eetchum 
will  not  have  anything  to  boast  of  over  other  schools.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not, 
however,  blame  the  visitors  for  not  finding  fault  with  the  external  manage- 
ment of  these  schools.  I  think  it  excellent :  and  the  best  Droof  of  the  sm- 
cerity  of  that  opinion  was  afforded  in  our  willingness  to  adopt,  and  place 
the  superintendence  of  our  schools  in  the  hands  of  these  very  gentlemen. 
But  Mr.  Ketchum  goes  on : 

**  The  Roman  Catholics  complain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the^  cannot  conseientionslr 
Rend  their  children  to  the  Public  Schools,  because  we  do  not  jzive  religious  instruction 
in  a  definite  form,  and  of  a  decided  and  definite  character.  They  complain,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  that  the  school  books  in  common  use  in  the  Society,  contain  passages  reflect- 
ing upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  they  complain,  in  the  third  place,  that  we 
use  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment — that  the  school  is  opened  in  the  morning  by 
calling  the  children  to  order  and  readinff  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, — our  common  Ten»iou. 
These  are  the  three  grounds  on  which  tney  base  their  conscientious  scruples." 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  complain  of  any  one  of  these  thingrs  in  our 
petition  to  the  Senate.  One  of  these  complaints  was  expressed  in  the  i)eti- 
tion  to  the  Common  Council,  and  I  have  already  explained  the  reasons  of 
that  presentation.  But  in  the  petition  to  the  Senate,  we  said  in  general 
terms,  that  the  conscientious  scruples  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-t^tizens 
were  violated  by  the  system  pursued  in  these  schools.  I  will,  however, 
take  up  these  objections  in  order. 

Mr.  Ketchum  says  that  wo  complain,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  cannot 
send  our  children  to  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  ''because 
religion  is  not  there  taught  of  a  decided  and  definite  character."  Mr.  Ketchum 
certiiinly  has  not  stated  that  objection  correctly,  for  I  defy  him  to  find  such 
words  in  our  petition.  We  complained  in  general  against -these  schools,  that 
by  divorcing  religion  and  literature,  they  endangered  the  best  interests  of 
children  who  were  to  grow  up  to  be  men,  and  who,  to  be  useful  members  of 
the  comnmnity,  should  have  their  minds  imbued  with  correct  principles,  and 
could  not  be  so  without  being  made  acquainted  with  some  religious  ])rinci- 
ples.  But  we  never  complained  that  they  did  not  give  "  definite  religious 
instruction."  Far  from  it,  and  when  Mr.  Ketchum  asserted  that  we  did,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  he  asserted  wh»it  he  must  or  might  have  known  U>  l)o 
untrue.  And  how  do  I  prove  it?  In  our  propositions  to  the  Coinniitteo  of 
ihe  Common  Council,  when  they  had  gone  through  with  their  ceremony  of 
visiting  the  schools,  and  the  Society  had  ofiered  their  propositions,  the  very 
Iftpt  article  of  our  proposal  was  in  these  words :— "  But  nothing  of  their  (i.  e. 
Catholic)  dogmas^  nothing  against  the  creed  of  any  other  reliaious  denomina* 
tion  shall  be  introduced,^'*    Mr.  Ketchum  saw  that,  and  I  ask  him,  how  could 
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he  andorUke  to  make  an  argnment  by  snbstitntiDg  language  entirely  differ- 
ent from  onra,  and  presenting  it  as  oar  objeotioni  How  coald  he  say  that 
we  found  fault  with  tlie  Public  School  Soci«^  te  not  teaching  religion  in  a 
*'deiinite  form,"  when  tliey  always  disclaSmed  the  right  to  teach  it  at  all, 
and  considered  it  a  crime  fur  any  denomination  to  ask  for  it?  This  is  what 
I  call  substitution — invention — a  course  unworthy  of  Mr.  Ketchum,— of  hia 
profession,  and  of  that  society  of  which  he  was  the  organ. 

I  am  well  aware  that  to  a  hasty  reader  Mr.  Ketchum^s  speech  will  api>ear 
very  logical  indeed.    But  I  have  at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that  while  he 
reasons  logically,  by  drawing  correct  inferences  from    hia   promises,   he 
liMB  taken  care  previously  to  change  the  premises,  and  instead  of  taking 
our  principle  as  submitted  by  us,  he  gradually  shitls  it — preserving,  how- 
ever, enough  to  deceive  a  cursory  reader — until  he  substitutes  one  entirely 
different,  from  which  he  reasons  very  logically,  of  course.     Let  us  sup- 
pose Mr.  Ketchum  a  professor  of  law  in  some  university — for  I  have  no 
doubt  he  could  till  such  a  chair,  and  adorn  it  too,  if  he  would — and  im- 
agine him  addressing  a  class  of  students.     He  says,  '^Gentlemen,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  our  profession  is  to  know  how  to  conduct  an  argn- 
ment, which  you  must  always  do  with  logical  precision.     And  to  effect  this 
yoii  are  to  follow  this  excellent  rule : — if  your  facts  sustain  your  conclusions, 
well;  if  not,  you  must  find  other  facts  that  will!"     (Laughter  and  loud 
cheers.)     ^The  principle  of  this  rule  I  call  the  principle  of  substitution,  and 
an  admirable  principle  it  is,  but  you  must  be  cautious  how  you  use  it,  espe- 
cially before  a  judge  and  jury.    But  if  it  is  before  a  public,  which  reads  fast 
— for  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  read — you  will  find  it  work  very  well. 
Hecollcct  then,  gentlemen,  this  great  principle —  *  substitute  '  in  your  reason- 
ing!" (Loud  laughter.)  ^ 

In  each  a  way  we  might  imagine  Mr.  Ketchum  addressing  his  students 
And  you  will  find  that  few  reason  illogically.  Even  the  inmates  of  a  Lunatic 
Asylum  reason  very  logically.  One  of  them  perhaps,  imagines  himself  a 
i^lock,  he  says,  ^^st4ind  off,  don't  shake  me — I  am  obliged  to  keep  time."* 
That  is  logical  reasoning.  The  only  mistake  is  that  he  ** substitutes'*  a  clock 
for  a  living  creature — and  reasoning  from  this  substitution  he  draws  the  con- 
clusions admirably.     So  it  is  with  Mr.  Ketchum.     (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

We  did  not,  I  tell  Mr.  Ketchum,  ask  the  Public  School  Society  to  teach 

religion  in  any  definite  form.     We  never  complained  of  their  not  teaching 

it.     We  never  did  ask  such  an  unreasonable  thing  from  men  who  made  it  a 

<2rime  for  religious  societies  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  public  money. 

He  then  states  another  objection: — "that  the  books  used  in  the  schools 

contain  passages  reflecting  on  the  Catholic  Church.*'     That  is  true;  and  he 

«ays  in  the  third  place  tliat  we  object  that  "  the  Protestant  version  of  the 

Bible  is  used,  that  the  schools  are  opened  by  calling  the  children  to  order, 

and  reading  a  passage  from  that  Bible."    Not  a  word  of  that  in  our  petition. 

That  ia  **  subatitotion"  again — removing  the  objections  presented  by  us,  and 

substituting  others,  which  might,  as  he  supposed,  lead  to  the  denial  of  our 

claims  on  the  ground  that  we  object  unreasonably. 

Mr.  Ketchum  takes  up  the  objection,  and  in  order  to  show  how  unreason- 
able tliat  was,  he  submits  the  proposition  of  the  Public  School  Society — 
passing  altogether  over  ours,  which  conunon  justice  required  should  have 
also  been  presented,  as  it  would  have  discovered  on  our  part  a  similar  dispo- 
sition, and  have  entirely  undeceived  the  Senators  as  to  any  alleged  claim  to 
have  religion  taught  in  a  definite  form. 

There  was  no  ofticial  declaration  guarding  against  the  possibility  that,  next 
jear,  another  Board  might  not  alter  all  these  hooks  to  a  worse  state  than 
ever — and  consequently  their  offer  to  expunge  their  books  was  altogether 
fiagatory.     Mr.  Ketchum  says,  however,  "This  portion  of  the  report,  as 
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will  bo  seen,  has  reference  to  these  offensive  passages.  New,  every  hoi\y 
will  say,  that  it  is  a  fair  offer — we  will  strike  them  out.  But,  gentlemen  of 
the  commiltee,  I  submit  whether  here,  in  this  country,  we  must  not  in  mat- 
ters of  conflicting  opinions,  give  and  take."  Well,  I  do  not  find  the  Public 
School  Society,  although  very  good  at  ^^  taking,^^  at  all  disposed  to  ^''givc''* 
any  thing.     (Laughter.) 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  find  something  in  any  public  school  book,  of  inach 
length,  and  containing  much  rarietv  of  matter,  reflecting  upon  the  Methodists — upon 
the  heated  zeal,  probably  of  John  Wesley  and  his  followers — reflectiuff  upon  the  Epis- 
copalianM.  the  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians.  Occasional  sentences  vrilT  find  their  way 
into  public  discourses,  which,  if  viewed  critically,  and  regarded  iu  a  captious  spirit, 
rather  reilect  upon  the  doctrines  of  all  those  churches." 

In  this  way  he  gets  over  these  passages  most  insulting  to  us  and  our  religion, 
which  I  pointed  out  to  those  gentlemen  after  their  having  inculcated  them 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  for  sixteen  years  past!  We  have  to  add, 
however,  that  in  examining  these  books,  w^e  found  no  passages  reflecting  on 
those  denominations. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Ketchnm's  views  respecting  conscience 
and  conscientious  scruples.  We  supposed  that  when  a  man  could  not  do  a 
thing  in  conscience,  the  reason  was  that  he  thought  by  doing  it  he  would 
offend  God.  This  is  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  conscientious  difficulty ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  we  did  not  object — as  he  says,  and  as  I  shall  have  occa* 
nion  to  treat  of  presently — to  the  Protestants  reading  their  version  of  the 
IViblo ;  because  believing  it  right,  they  could  use  it  with  a  good  conscience. 
Uut  we  Catholics  did  not  approve  of  the  version,  many  other  denominations 
(!(>  not  approve  of  it — the  Baptists  and  Unitarians  for  instance, — and  one 
objection  was  that  Mr.  Ketchum  and  the  Public  School  Society  would  force 
on  vs  the  reading  of  that  version  against  which  we  had  conscientious  objec- 
tions. We  believe  that  to  yield  to  that,  would  damage  the  faith  which  we 
hold  to  be  most  pleasing  to  God.  Suppose  us  to  be  in  error,  if  you  please ; 
but  certainly  the  Public  School  Society  have  no  right  to  rule  that  wo  are. 
They  are  not  infallible,  and  consequently  should  recognize  our  right  of  con- 
science, as  we  recognize  theirs. 

lUit  Mr.  Ketchum  has  battled  bravely  against  these  principles,  and  think- 
ing it  would  be  better  for  us  to  agree  to  gffend  God,  and  coincide  with 
the  Public  School  Society,  wishes  to  beat  down  these  scruples.  And  now 
uonld  you  have  his  idea  of  a  conscientious  scruple?  lie  institutes  a  com- 
parison in  order  to  show  how  trifling  such  things  are,  and  he  says: — 

•*  On  the  other  hand,  there  ore  manv  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  "Webster, 
which  hnve  found  their  way  into  school  books;  and  a  democrat  may  say,  I  cannot  go 
Mr.  Webster;  my  children  shall  not  be  taught  to 'admire  him.  And  thus,  if  we  are 
ca]»tious,  we  can  find  conscientious  scruples  enough." 

So  that  Mr.  Webster's  writings  are  placed,  as  it  were,  on  a  parallel  with 
the  word  of  God  himself; — and  a  difficulty  of  which  he  is  the  subject  is 
f[)oken  of  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  a  difficulty  in  reference  to  God  I 
And  what  is  Mr.  Ketchum's  conclusion  ?  That  whilst  he  would  trample  on 
our  conscientious  scruples  about  the  Deity,  to  bow  with  great  deference  to 
the  scruples  about  Mr.  Webster,  and  of  this  he  goes  on: — 

•*  Howerer,  if  it  is  bona  fide  a  conscientious  scruple,  there  is  the  end  of  it ;  we  cannot 
reason  with  it.  But,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Common  Council,  and  as  I  think  must  be 
the  case  in  the  judgmeut  uf  every  man,  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  proposition 
wiiich  has  been  madt." 

Well  now  just  let  him  extend  a  little  of  that  indulgence  to  us  in  the  case 
in  which  our  accwunt  to  our  Creator  and  eternal  Judge  is  involved.  But  not 
80.     lie  next  says;*The  next  complaint  is,  that  we  do  not  give  religious  edu- 
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c-nfii>n  enongli."  "Wlierc  did  Mr.  Ketcliiini  find  that?     Tlut  is  "substitution" 
Jijrain.     lie  bus  uat  found  tliat  in  any  thing  from  us.     lie  proceeds: 

••  The  iiiemorialff,  all  of  which  are  public — and  the  speeches  and  documents  which 
ii:iTe  b«-cn  einpUiyed,  and  which,  if  necessary,  cau  be  fui-ni!«iied  to  the  committee— all 
i^i>  coiiclusivtriy  to  demonstrate  that,  in  tlie  judgment  of  those  who  spoke  for  the  Roman 
t  *;il'iolic  Cliorch,  we  on^lit  to  teach  relijiion  in  o\ir  public  schools— not  ftenerally — not 
Aairnely — not  the  general  truths  of  religion;  but  that  specific  religious  instruction 
iiMi^t  be  given.  Now,  I  hardly  suppose  that  this  deficiency  cau  be  made  the  subject  of 
t^ouscieniiouf*  objection." 

Kut  that  is  a  false  issue.  On  none  of  these  points  has  he  stated  our  obiec- 
t  icjii.  AVe  never  objected  as  far  as  Catholic  children  were  concerned,  that  they 
€lid  not  teach  religion.  We  complained  of  a  system  from  which  religion  was 
( according  to  them)  excluded  by  law.  But  that  on  the  contrary  they  did 
:ittenipt,  surreptitiously,  to  introduce  such  teaching,  in  a  form  that  we  did  not 
recognize.     AVhat  does  he  say  then  ? 

**  The  third  and  last  complaint  is,  that  our  Catholic  brethren  can  not  consent  to  hare 
this  Bible  read  in  the  hearing  of  their  children.  Now,  on  every  one  of  these  points, 
I  lie  Trustees  have  been  disposed  to  go  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  in  the  way  of 
accoiniiiodation  ;  but  they  never  yet  consented  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  Bible  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  used  in  the  schools.  I  say  the  Trustees  have  never  yet  consented 
to  this  !<uriender.     But  if  they  can  have  good  authority  for  doing  it,  they  will  do  it. 

If  this  Legislature,  by  its  own  act,  will  direct  that  the  Bible  sbaU  be  excluded,  I  will 

i;uarantce  that  it  shall  be  excluded." 

Now  perliaps,  one  of  the  rarest  talents  of  an  orator,  is  that  which  enables 
iiiin  to  acco::.modate  hia  discourse  to  the  character  of  the  audience  whom  he 
iiddre<ses.  But  like  all  rare  talents,  it  should  be  exercised  with  discretion. 
1  hat  the  learned  gentleman  possesses  it,  however,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
ihc  very  declarations  made  by  him  before  the  Senate  are  contradicted  by  his 
statements  before  the  Common  Council,  and  vice  versa.  Before  the  Common 
Council,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  clergy,  he  eloquently  denounced 
the  exclusicMi  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  If  a  compromise  depended  on 
this,  he  must  say  "  No  compromise."  Before  the  Senate,  however,  he  is  all 
<)bcqneua^iicss,  '*  Gentlemen,  if  you  give  us  authority  to  exclude  the  Bible,  I 
guarantee  that  it  shall  be  so  T' 

I  recollect  the  beautiful  period  with  which  the  gentleman  wound  up  his  sen- 
tiiuent  before  the  Common  Councff,  I  remember  him  saying  that  "  it  would  be 
liaixl  to  part  with  that  translated  Bible — hard  indeed,  for  it  had  been  the  con- 
solation of  many  in  death — the  spring  of  hope  in  life —and  wherever  it  had  gone 
ihcre  was  liberty  and  there  was  freedom,  and  where  it  had  not  gone  there  was 
darkness  and  there  was  despotism."  But  I  must  apologize  for  attempting  to  re- 
I'eat,  as  I  spoil  the  poetry  of  hia  eloquent  language.     At  the  time,  however,  I 
tiiought  what  a  beautiful  piece  of  declamation  for  a  Bible  Society  fleeting;  for, 
on  such  occasions,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm — the  sincere  enthusiasm — of  the 
aufiitors,  and  the  oftentimes  artificial  enthusiasm  of  the  speakers,  all  history, 
philosophy,  and  common  sense,  occasionally,  are  rendered  quite  superfluous. 
Hie  most  beautiful  phrases,  resting  on  no  basis  but  fancy,  may  be  strung  to- 
g^'ther,  and  will  produce  the  deepest  impression.     But  I  doubt  much  when  we 
^'orne  to  examine  the  sober  reality  of  the  matter  whether  the  poetical  beauties  of 
;Hr.  Ketch  urn's  fiction  will  not  be  seen  vanishing  into  thin  air.     I  doubt  much, 
''»«lccd,  whether  the  libert}',  whose  origin  and  progress  history  has  recorded, 
^^ill   be  f«)iind  to  have  sprung  from  "that  translated  Bible,"  in  any  sense,  and 
*  "Specially  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Ketchum.     I,  of  course,  yield  to  no  man  in  pro- 
^^;Hid  veneration  foi  the  book  of  Hod,  but  there  is  a  point  of  exaggeration  which 
*-2ofS  no  credit,  hut  injury  to  that  Holy  Book. 

Let  lis  look  at  these  translations  of  the  Bible.  The  first  was  Tyndall's,  then 
^'overdale's,  and  then  tlie  Bishop's  Bible.  These  remained  till  the  time  of 
^^^mes  the  First,  and  during  all  that  time — a  period  of  about  a  century — if 
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ever  there  was  a  period  of  degrading  and  slavish  submission  to  tyrannical 
power  in  England,  it  was  then  beyond  all  comparison.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  a  new  translation  was  made  and  dedicated  to  the  king.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  "  only  rule  of  Faith  and  Practice  "  during  all  this  time  was 
full  of  errors  and  corruption.  Every  one  knows  tliat  James  was  one  of  the 
poorest  scions  of  the  poor  race  from  whom  he  was  descended.  Yet  in  their 
dedication,  the  translators  appointed  to  amend  the  rule  of  &ith  by  a  new  trans- 
lation, ctiU  him  the  "  Sun  in  his  strength,"  and  that  from  his  many  and  extra- 
ordinary graces,  he  might  be  called  the  "  wonder  of  the  world  ! "  Now, 
during  the  succeeding  sixty  or  eighty  years  what  were  the  doctrines  of  liberty 
in  Engbnd  ?  It  was  then  that  the  schoolmen  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  taught 
from*  "that  translated  Bible"  the  dogma  of  "non-resistance  to  the  royal 
authority" — that  **  PASSIVE  obedience"  was  the  duty  of  subjects — that  no 
crime  nor  possible  tyranny  of  the  prince  could  authorize  a  subject  to  rebel. 
How  could  Mr.  Ketchum  forget  all  that? 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  case  and  ascertain  how  correct  Mr.  Ketchum 
was  when  he  said  that  liberty  had  always  followed  the  progress  of  that  trans- 
lated Bible.  You  will  find  that  fk)m  the  period  of  the  Reformation  down  to 
the  Revolution,  England  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  of  slavish  submission 
to  tyrannical  authority.  The  spirit  of  old  English  freedom  had  disappeared  at 
the  Reformation,  and  it  was  only  at  the  Revolution  that,  like  a  ship  recovering 
its  equilibrium  after  having  been  long  capsized  by  the  storm,  that  old  spirit 
righted  itself  K^m.  But  do  I  speak  poetry  like  Mr.  Ketchum?  let  me  appeal 
to  focts  (loud  cheers.) 

We  find  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  as  well  understood  by  our 
Catholic  ancestors,  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  clay.  They  well  understood  the  principle,  thut  all  civil  authority 
18  derived  from  the  people,  and  that  those  elected  to  exerqise  it,  are  res- 
ponsible to  those  from  whom  they  derive  their  power. 

"  By  one  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  confirnied  by  the  Conqueror,  the  duties 
of  the  kin^  are  defined;  and  it  is  provided  that,  dnlkss  he  should  properly  discharge 
them,  he  should  not  even  be  allowed  the  name  of  kinz  us  a  title  of  courtesy,  and  this 
on  the  authority  of  a  nope.  The  coronation  of  Henry  L  was  based  on  as  regular  a  con- 
tract as  ever  yet  toolc  place  in  market-overt.  By  the  coronation  oaths  ofthe  several 
inonarchs  between  him  and  John  a  similar  contact  was  implied.  By  Marna  Charta, 
and  its  articles  for  keeping  the  peace  between  the  kins  and  toe  kingdom,  this  implied 
contract  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  '  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  parties 
thereto.'  In  the  rei^n  of  lienrv  III.  Bracton,  one  of  his  judi^es,  tells  us,  that  f^ince  the 
king  '  is  God's  miniKter  and  (feputy,  he  can  do  nothing  else  on  earth,  but  that  only 

which  he  can  do  of  right Therefore,  while  he  does  justice  he  is  the  deputy 

of  the  Eternal  King;  but  the  minister  of  the  devil  when  he  turns  to  injustice.  For  be 
is  called  king  from  governing  well,  and  not  from  rciguing ;  because  he  is  king  while  he 
reigns  well,  but  a  tyrant  when  he  violently  oppresses  the  people  entrusted  to  him.  . 
.  .  .  Let  the  king,  therefore,  allow  to  the  law  what  the  law  allows  to  him— dominion 
ond  power— for  he  is  not  a  king  with  whom  his  will,  and  not  the  law,  rules." — DuUin 
Bwiew. 

There  was  the  language  of  a  judge  in  the  times  before  either  the  Refor- 
mation or  James'  translation  of  the  Bible  were  dreamed  of  I  I  pass  to  ano- 
ther historical  event — the  crowning  of  John,  on  which  occasion  Hubert, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  fearing  that  the  monarch,  from  supposing 
that  his  royal  blood  alone  entitled  him  to  receive  the  kingly  office,  should 
throw  the  kingdom  into  confusion,  reminded  him  that  no  one  had  such  a 
right  to  succeed  another  in  the  government  unless  chosen  by  the  people. 

**  That  no  one  had  a  right  by  any  precedent  reason  to  succeed  another  in  the  sover- 
eignty, unless  he  were  unanimously  chosen  by  the  entire  kingdom,  and  pre-elected 
accordini;  to  the  eminency  of  his  morals,  after  the  exuinplc  of  ^a«l,  the  first  anointed 
king  whom  Ood  had  set  over  his  people,  though  not  a  kiiijtc's  son,  or  sprung  of  a  royal 
nfc".e,  that  thus  he  who  excelled  ail  in  ability,  should  nreside  over  all  with  power  and  . 
Miihority.    But  if  any  of  a  deceased  king's  family  excelled  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to  hit 
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(leetion  thej  should  more  readily  assent.  For  these  reasons  thcr  had  chosen  Connt 
John,  the  brother  of  their  deceased  kinsr.  on  account  as  well  of  his  merits  as  of  bis 
rojal  blood.    To  this  declaration  John  aiid  the  Assembl  j  assented." 

I  wonder  whether  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  now,  with  this  translat- 
ed Bible  in  his  hand,  would  dare  to  utter  such  hmguagc  in  the  presence  of 
the  monarch  when  he  was  about  to  officiate  at  a  coronation !  Let  us  no^ 
turn  to  what  occurred  after  this  translation  of  the  Bible.  At  the  execution 
of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  there  were  a  number  of  Protestant  divines  who 
exhorted  him  to  die  like  a  *^good  Christian,^' and  the  great  point  on  which 
they  insisted  was  that  the  subject  was  bound  to  obey  the  prince  with 
"passive  obedience."  But  the  noble  Earl,  in  whose  breast  there  still  burn- 
ed something  of  the  principles  of  the  olden  times  of  England,  would  not 
agree  to  that  dogma,  and  then  the  divines  under  the  influence  of  this  trans- 
lated Bible  refused  to  pray  for  him.  Their  last  words  were,  **  Then,  my 
lord,  we  can  only  recommend  you  to  the  mercy  of  God,  but  we  cannot  pray 
with  that  cheerfulness  and  encouragement  as  we  should  if  you  had  made 
a  j^articular  acknowledgment." 

The  same  doctrine  was  prevalent  at  the  time  of  Tillotson,  and  he  speaks 
of  it  not  only  as  his  own  opinion,  but  as  that  of  those  for  whom  Mr.  Ketch- 
urn  claims  the  honor  of  being  considered  the  apostles  of  English  liberty  I  I 
quote  from  the  Dublin  Beview : 

**  Amonj;;  those  who  importuned  the  unfortunate  Lord  Russell  to  make  a  similar  ac- 
knowledgment was  Tillotston,  who,  by  letter,  told  him  that  this  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance *  was  the  declared  doctrine  of  all  Protestant  Churches,  though  some  particular 
persons  had  thought  otherwise/  and  expressed  his  concern  'that  you  do  not  leave  the 
Worid  in  a  delusion  and  false  hope  to  the  hinderancc  of  your  eternal  happiness,*  by 
doubting  the  saTin^  article  of  faith.    Within  the  same  period,  Bishop  Sanuerson  deliv- 
ered ibe  doctrine  m  the  following  clear  and  explicit  language.    He  declares  that,  '  to 
blaspheme  the  holy  name  of  God,  to  sacrifice  to  idols,'  kc,  Ac,  '  to  take  up  arms 
«gainat  a  lawful  soTereign,  none  of  these,  and  sundry  other  things  of  the  like  nature, 
beio^  ail  of  them  simple  and  (U  toto  genere^  unlawful,  may  be  done  on  any  color  or 
pretence  whatsoever,  the  express  command  of  Gfod  only  excepted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abraham  sacrificing  his  son,  not  for  the  aroidingof  scandal,  not  at  the  instance  of  any 
^iend,  or  command  of  any  power  on  earth — not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  ourselves  or  others,  nor  for  the  defence  of  religion,  nor  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Church  and  State ;  no,  nor  yet,  if  that  could  be  imagined  possible,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  soul,  no — not  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world.'    This  was  considered  a 
orthodox  effusion." — Dublin  Jieview. 


An  article  of  faith  that  you  dare  not  under  any  circumstances  resist  the 
X^inglj  power. 

Compare,  then,  the  language  of  Protestant  divines  haying  this  translated 
Sible  Ixifore  them,  with  that  of  Catholic  divines  at  a  former  period,  and  see 
^he  ground  which  Mr.  Eetchum  has  found  in  England  for  his  poetical  as- 
sertion.    But,  perhaps,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Protestant  govern  • 
xncnt  of  Europe,  we  may  find  his  dream  realized.    Perhaps  he  may  find  his 
<lream  realized  in  Prussia  ?    In  that  country  there  are  two  principal  com- 
xnunions  of  Protestants,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinist.     Now,  the  king 
f  <^ll8  his  officers  together,  and  tells  them  to  draw  up  a  liturgy :  decrees  tlMt 
^t>oth  will,  and  shtM,  and  must  believe  or  practice  this  liturgy  ?i^(Laughtor 
And  cheers.)    Or  he  may  go  to  Sweden,  or  to  Norway,  or  Denmark,  and 
the  dark  despotism  of  the  North,  perchance  there  he  may  find  that  liberty, 
of  which  he  speaks,  progressing  with  this  translation.     What  kind  of  free- 
dom, let  me  ask  Mr.  Kctchum,  followed  this  "translated  Bible"  to  Ireland 
— that  everlasting  monument  to  Catholic  fidelity  and  Protestant  shame  ! 
^Tremendous  applaufte.) 

But  to  come  to  this  country — perhaps  it  was  in  New  England  among  the 
Puritans,  that  Mr.  Eetchum^s  dream  was  realized  —  ask  the  Quaker  1 
iUughler.)   Perhaps  it  was  in  Virginia— ask  the  Presbyterian  I  Where  was 
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it?  Let  mc  tell  you.  It  was  in  Maryland,  among  the  Catholics.  The^ 
knew  enough  of  the  rights  of  conscience  to  raise  the  fiist  standard  of  re- 
ligioiH  lil^crty  tliat  ever  floated  on  the  breeze  in  America.  (Cheers.)  You 
may  l)c  told  that  Roger  Williams  and  his  associates  in  Rhode  Island  de- 
clared equal  rights.  Not  at  all — he  excluded  Roman  Catholi(!S  from  exer- 
ciHing  the  elective  franchise.  But  the  (""atholics  did  not  exclude  him. 
They  may  refer  to  Pennsylvania — the  reference  is  equally  unlbrtunatc,  for 
Pcnn  wrote  from  England  remonstrating  with  the  Governor,  Logan,  I  be 
lieve,  for  permitting  the  scandal  of  Catholic  worship  in  Philadelphia. 

Turn,  now,  look  at  the  constellation  of  Catholic  Republics,  before  Prot- 
estantism was  dreamed  of  as  a  future  contingency.  Look  at  Venice, 
Genoa,  Florence,  and  that  little  republic — not  larger  than  a  pin's  head  on 
the  map — San  Marino — which  has  preserved  its  independence  for  such  a 
long  course  of  centuries,  lest  the  science  of  republicanism  should  be  lost  to 
the  world !  Look  at  Poland — when  the  Protestants  were  persecuting  one 
another  to  the  death  in  Germany,  Poland  opened  her  gates  to  the  refugees 
and  made  them  equal  with  her  own  subjects,  and  in  the  Diet  of  Poland,  .at 
which  the  law  was  passed,  there  were  eight  Catholic  Bishops,  and  they 
must  have  sanctioned  the  law,for  the  liberalism  veto  gave  each  the  power  to 
prevent  it  I  challenge  Mr.  Ketchum  to  point  out,  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  globe,  one  instance  of  similar  liberality  on  the  part  of  Protestants  to- 
wards Catholics. 

Now,  what  becomes  of  that  beautiful  declaration  of  Mr.  Ketchum,  tliat 
wherever  that  translation  had  gone  liberty  followed?  I  know,  indeed, 
that  in  this  country  we  all  enjoy  equal  civil  rights,  but  I  know  also  that  it 
was  not  Protestant  liberality  that  secured  them.  They  grew  out  of  necessity, 
and  in  the  declaration  of  them  there  is  no  difference  made  between  one  religion 
and  another.  Catholics  contended  as  valiantly  as  any  other,  in  the  first  ranks 
of  the  contest  for  liberty.  And  I  fervently  hope  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day 
for  any  one  to  pretend  that  Catholics  have  been  so  blinded  by  their  religion  as 
to  be  unable  to  know  what  is  liberty  and  what  is  not.    ((yheei*s.) 

Be  it  understood,  then,  that  not  one  of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Ketchum 
has  put  into  our  mouths  respecting  the  Bible,  was  ever  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  us. 

Mr.  Ketchum  having  thus  disposed  of  our  pretended  objections,  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  Secretary's  Report. 

*'  They  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  it  will  2;ive  them  what  ther  ask.  Now,  lot  us  sca 
how  ?  There  is  no  proposition  contained  in  this  report  that  religious  socielic!*,  as  such, 
shall  participate  in  this  fund — none." 

Then,  Sir,  I  ask  what  is  your  objection  ?  In  New  York  before  the  Com- 
mon Council  all  your  opposition  was  directed  against  "  religious  societies." 
Mr.  Spencer  has  removed  every  ground  for  that,  and  I  therefore  ask  what  is 
your  object  ?  Your  object  is  to  preserve  the  Public  School  Society  in  the 
monopoly,  not  only  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  citizens  for  the  support 
of  education,  but  also  of  the  children.     He  says : 

*<The  trua4^e8  of  districts  shall  indicate  what  religion  shall  be  taught  in  those  sch(fols:# 
that  is  to  say,  that  you  shall  have  pmull  masses ;  that  those  small  niatsse;*  shall  elect 
their  trustees;  and  as  the  majority  of  the  people  in  those  small  masses  may  direct,  so 
shall  be  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  imparted." 

Mr.  Spencer  wishes  to  take  from  the  Society  that  very  feature  which  is 
objected  to — that  is  to  say,  he  wishes  that  religion  shall  neither  be  exclud- 
ed nor  enforced  ht/  law.  And  yet,  Mr.  Ketchum,-  by  his  old  principle  of 
substitution,  makes  out  quite  a  ditlercnt  proposition  from  the  Report,  aud 
infers  that  the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  prescribe  what  religion 
shall  be  taught.    I  do  not  s^e  that  in  the  Report  at  all.     On  the  contrary, 
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the  Secretary  leaves  parents  at  liberty  to  act  on  tbat  subject  as  tbey  see 
proper.  Mr.  Eetchum  supposes  a  case  to  illustrate  bis  view  of  tbe  matter, 
which  T  must  say  does  not  do  bim  much  credit.     He  says : 

"But  when  a  school  is  formed  in  the  sixth  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which 
wsrd  (for  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  will  assume)  the  Roninn  Catholics  have  a  ma- 
jority in  the  district;  tbey  choose  their  trustees,  and  these  trustees  indicate  that  a 
specific  form  of  rehgion,  to  wit,  the  Roman  Catholic,  shall  be  taueht  in  that  .school  — 
that  mass  shall  be  said  there,  and  that  the  children  shall  cross  thcmsetvcH  with  holy 
water  in  the  school,  having  the  right  to  do  so  according  to  this  report,  the  Catholics  bein^ 
in  a  majority  there.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  these  Roman  Catholics  conscientiously 
■end  their  children  to  school — that  is  to  say,  their  objections  to  this  system  are  to  be 
overcome  bj  having  a  school  to  which  they  cooscieutiousiy  send  their  children ;  and 
tbat  school  must  be  oue  in  which  religion  is  to  be  taught  according  to  their  particular 
views." 

That  is  drawing  an  inference  without  tbe  facts,  for  we  never  said  so,  nor 
ever  furnished  bim  autbority  to  say  so,  and  altbougb  Mr.  Kctcbum  has  the 
authority  of  the  Public  School  Society  to  »peahy  yet  tbat  docs  not  enable 
him,  when  be  states  what  is  not  tbe  fact,  to  make  it  true.  But  I  wish  to 
know  why  be  brought  up  tbat  picture  at  all — why  tbe  sixth  ward  should 
have  peculiar  charms  in  his  imagination,  or  why  be  should  have  introduced 
all  that  about  the  children  crossing  themselves  with  holy  water?  And 
pray  is  it  for  Mr.  Eetchum  to  find  fault  with  what  be  supposes  to  be  reli- 
gious error,  and  for  which  be  is  not  at  all  accountable  ?  He  has  not  shown, 
nor  has  any  man  shown  that  such  consequences  would  follow — it  is  impos- 
sible that  tbe  Trustees  could  act  so  ridiculously  as  to  permit  such  a  thing 
— it  was  incredible  tbat  they,  being  responsible  to  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  State,  and  under  tbe  eye  of  such  vigilant  gentlemen  ns  Mr.  Ketch  urn 
and  tbe  Public  School  Society,  could  permit- Mass  to  be  celebrated  in  tbe 
Bcboois  ?  Yet  such  is  tbe  picture  presented  by  Mr.  Ketcbum,  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  bis  old  course,  and  m  order  to  excite  populiir  prejudices,  for 
which  this  speech  seems  to  have  been  so  studiously  prepared.  For  be  well 
knew  that  amongst  a  large  portion  of  tbe  Protectants  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  traditional  prejudice  against  Catholics,  which  has,  from  being 
repeated  incessantly  and  seldom  contradicted,  become  fixed,  occupying  the 
place  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Their  case  reminds  me  of  what  is  related 
of  Baron  Munchausen.  It  is  said  that  when  this  celebrated  traveler  was 
old  be  bad  a  kind  of  consciousness  tbat  there  w^as  some  former  period  of  bis 
life  when  be  knew  tbat  all  his  stories  were  untrue,  but  be  bad  repeated 
them  so  often  that  now  he  actually  believed  them  to  be  true !  (Loud  laugh- 
ter and  cheers.) 

It  Is  to  such  persons  as  are  under  tbe  influence  of  these  preju<licc8  and 
bigotries  tbat  >Ir.  Ketcbum  addresses  bis  speech,  and  if  be  utter  tbe  sentiments 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  bow,  I  ask,  can  wo  confide  to  their  hands  tbe 
training  of  the  tender  minds  of  our  children. 

But  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  things  in  this  speech  is,  that  after  haviilg 
beaten  oflf  in  succession  the  different  religious  denomination^  because,  as  ho 
said,  they  would  teach  religion  —  having,  in  fact,  played  one  sect  against  the 
other — ^Mr.  Ketcbum  turns  round  and  affirms  that  the  Society  itself  does  teach 
religion.     He  says : 

*' No,  sir.  J  affiim  that  the  religion  taught  in  the  public  schools  is  precisely  that 
quantitr  of  religion  which  wo  hare  a  right  to  teach  ;  it  would  be  inconsiateut  with  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  teach  less ;  it  would  be  illegal  to  teach  more." 

The  "exact  quantity!''  Apothecary's  weight  I  (Great  laughter.)  Nothing 
al>out  tbe  quality  except  tbat  Mr.  Ketcbum  having  made  it  an  objection  tbat 
we  wish^l  religion  in  a  definite  form,  he  will  give  it  in  an  indefinite  form — a 
fine  religion— but  at  all  events  there  is  to  be  the  "  legal  quantity."  Well,  now 
let  us  see  something  about  tbe  quality  of  this  religion,  and  I  wish  to  considet 
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the  subject  seriously.  And  here  let  me  refer  to  a  beautiful  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  Secretary  in  his  report — He  says  that  religion  and  literature  have  be 
come  so  blended,  that  the  separation  of  the  one  m>m  the  other  is  impossible. 
A  more  true  or  appropriate  declaration  could  not  proceed  from  the  lips  of  any 
man  wishing  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  his  kind!  (Cheers.) 

Now,  whenever  we  made  objections  to  that  society  for  pretending  that  re- 
ligious subjects  were  excluded  by  law,  it  was  on  these  grounds.  We  said,  we 
refer  you  to  the  experience  of  public  men — to  that  of  the  most  celebrated  states 
men  in  Europe,  even  to  the  infidels  of  France — who  have  uniformly  declared 
that  society  cannot  exist  except  on  the  basis  of  religion.  All  of  them,  whether 
believing  in  religion  or  not,  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  having  some  kind 
of  religion  as  the  basis  of  the  social  edifice.  But  these  gentlemen,  in  all  their 
debates,  have  contended  that  the  education  to  be  given  should  be  **  purely  civil 
and  secular.*^  That  is  their  official  language.  Ajid  now  for  the  first  time  Mr. 
Ketchum  before  the  Senate,  declares  that  the  society  does  teach  religion,  and 
exactly  the  proper  quantity !  (Cheers.)  Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  their  reading  books,  in  order  that  we  may  see  a  specimen  of 
this  religion.  I  will  now  make  a  few  comments  on  the  passage,  but  I  do  con- 
ceive that  there  are  persons  of  all  those  denominations  who  recognise  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  have  the  minds  of  their 
children  inoculated  with  such  sentiments  as  it  contains.  Referring  to  our 
blessed  Redeemer  one  of  the  school-books  says : 

"  His  answers  to  the  many  insidious  questions  that  were  put  to  bim,  showed  uncom- 
mon quickness  of  conception,  soundness  of  judgment  and  presence  of  mind ;  completely 
baffled  all  the  artifices  and  malice  of  his  enemies;  ana  enabled  him  to  elude  all  the 
snares  that  were  laid  for  him." 

Are  these  the  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes  of  the  Redeemer  which  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  community  wish  impressed  on  the  minds  of  their 
children  ?  That  such  have  been  the  sentiments  taught  by  the  society  for 
the  last  sixteen  years,  they  cimnot  deny.  And  they  may  account  for  it  as 
they  please,  but  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many,  that  for  the  last  six- 
teen' years  the  progress  of  that  young  and  daring  blasphemy  that  trifles  with 
all  that  is  sacred  has  increased  tenfold  in  this  city.  How  do  I  account  for 
it?  In  two  ways — first,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  youn^  are  debarred 
from  the  l>enefits  of  education,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  divorce  religion  from  literature.  When  such  causes 
exist  you  ileed  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  infidelity  thickens  its  ranks 
and  raises  on  every  side  its  bold  and  impious  front. 

I  have  presented  you  with  a  specimen  of  the  quality  of  that  religion  which 
Mr.  Ketclinm  says  is  dealt  out  with  exact  and  legal  measure. 
\  Mr.  Ketchum  contends  that  it  is  a  religion  of  a  decided  character  that  we 
want.  And  pray  what  are  we  to  understand  by  religion  that  is  not  decided? 
A  religion  which  is  vague — a  general  religion?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
these  terms?  I  desire  to  have  a  definition  of  them.  If  there  is  to  be  estab- 
Twlied  by  law  a  Public  School  Society-Religion,  I  should  like  to  have  its  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  be  informed  of  the  number  of  articles,  and  the  nature 
\  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ketchom 
nnd  this  Public  School  Society  resemble  a  body  of  men  who  are  opposed  to 
all  i)liysicians  because  they  understand  medicine,  and  who,  although  thenar 
selves  opposed  to  all  practice  of  medicine,  are  yet  disposed  to  administer  to 
the  patients  of  the  regular  practitioners.  And  the  comparison  holds  good — 
for,  after  all,  children  are  born  with  a  natural  moral  disease — want  of  knowl- 
edge, and  evil  propensities — and  education  and  religion  are  the  remedial 
agenu  to  counteract  these  evil  tendencies  and  remove  the  natural  infirmity. 
Then  we  have  the  practitioners,  as  they  may  be  termed,  coming  to  see  the 
puticnt,  the  wliole  community  supplying  the  medicineHshest ;  and  we  ha^e 
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these  men  snrronndirg  this  chest  and  exclaiming  to  the  physicians,  "  Clear 
off!  you  are  a  Thomsouian,  and  you  are  a  Broussaist,  you  are  a  liomopopatliic, 
and  you  are  a  regular  practitioner,  and  you  wish  to  prescribe  remedies  of  a 
decided  and  definite  character,  which  is  contrary  to  "a  great  principle." 
And  having  thus  banislied  all  the  physicians  they  turn  doctors  tlieniselves 
and  mix  up  their  drugs  into  what  they  call  a  "general  medicine,"  of  which 
they  administer  what  they  call  the  legal  quantity.  (Laughter  and  cheerj*.) 
But  the  gentlemen  forget  that  neither  the  patient  nor  the  medicine  are  theirs. 
Those  who  furnish  the  patient  and  supply  the  medicine-chest  should  have  a 
Voice  in  the  selection  of  the  doctors. 

Wliat  do  the  gentlemen  really  intend?    They  object  to  religious  societies, 
but  after  they  had  got  them  pushed  out  of  the  house,  they  begin  to  teach 
religion  themselves!     Mr.  Ketchuni  acknowledges  that.     He  an'd  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick, his  associate,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  studied  theology  in  the 
same  school.     One  says  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  all  morality,  the  other 
that  morality  is  the  basis  of  religion.    And,  after  all,  do  men  agree  any  more 
in  their  views  of  iporality  than  religion?     Certainly  not.     And  yet  you  must 
give  to  the  children — especially  those  of  that  class  attending  these  schools, 
ior  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  enjoy  the 
opp<»rtunity  of  parental  or  pastoral  instruction — some  supply  of  religious 
education.    They  are  the  offspring  of  parents,  who  unfortunately  cannot 
8upply  that  deficiency ;  and  if  they  are  brought  up  in  this  way  with  a  kind 
of  contempt  for  religion — or  with  the  most  vague  idea  of  it,  the  most  lament- 
&ble  restults  most  necessarily  follow. 

I  now  come  to  another  point,  the  non-attendance  of  the  children  at  the 
schools.  Whilst  our  humble  school-rooms  are  crowded  to  excess,  the  Society 
>iave  been  obliged  to  give  $1,000  a  year  for  recruiting  for  children.  In  Grand 
^^treet  they  have  erected  a  splendid  building,  almost  sufficient  to  accommo- 
Oate  the  Senate  of  tlie  State,  and  besides  all  that,  we  find  they  are  able  to 
IjLvisli  public  money  in  payment  of  agents  to  collect  children.  Mr.  Seton, 
^^vlio  has  been  a  faithful  agent  of  the  Society,  made  that  fact  known,  and 
s=^tated  that  by  this  means  800  children  were  collected.  And  to  whom  was 
^hU  money  given?  To  tract  distributors — a  very  good  occupation  theirs  I 
Y  lave  no  doubt ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  was  rather  a  singular  appropria- 
te: ion  by  men  so  extremely  scrupulous  lest  any  portion  of  the  public  money 
should  go  to  the  support  of  any  sect  But  f  suppose  that  was  on  the  prin- 
m^iple  of  what  Mr.  Ketchum  calls  ^'giviog  and  taking" — that  is  you  give  a 
^ruct  and  take  a  child.     (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Then  we  have  quite  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ketchum  to  prove  that 
^he  trustees  discharge  their  onerous  duties  much  better  than  officers  elected 
l>y  the  people.  I  will  quote  his  remarks  on  that  point:  **Thi8  Public 
School  Society  receives  its  daily  sustenance  from  the  representatives  of  the 
7>eople— and  tibe  moment  that  sustenance  is  withdrawn,  it  dies, — it  cannot 
carry  on  its  operations  for  a  day." 

A  most  beautiful  subversion  of  the  actual ^order  I  For  so  far  from  the 
Common  Council  patronizing  the  Society,  it  is  the  Society  that  patronizes 
f  he  Common  Council — taking  them  into  partnership  the  moment  they  are 
elected,  and  so  far  from  being  dependent  on  the  Council,  as  was  well  re- 
marked by  a  greater  authority  than  I  am  on  this  subject,  the  Council  were 
dc|M;ndent  on  the  Society.  The  schools  belong  to  the  Society,  just  as  much 
xs  the  Harlem  Bridge  does  to  the  Company  who  built  it.  What  remedy  is 
there  then  ?  The  Society,  self-constituted,  a  close  corporation,  tukes  into 
partnership  the  Common  Council,  which  then  becomes  part  and  parcel — 
inma  of  the  bone,  and  flesh  of  the  flesh — of  the  Society,  and  if  any  differ- 
ence arises  between  tlie  citizens  and  the  Society,  a  committee  of  that  very 
Society  ai^judicatea  in  the  cause  I    Thus  we  have  found  that  the  Common 
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Council,  after  haying  denied  our  claim,  and  even  wbcn  about  to  retire  and 
^vc  place  to  their  successors,  followed  us  to  Albany,  and  their  last  act — 
like  that  of  the  retreating  Parthian  who  flung  his  dart  behind  him — was 
to  lav  their  remonstrance  on  the  table  of  the  tribunal  to  which  we  had 
appealed. 

Mr.  Eetchum  says  :  "  Here  are  agents  of  the  people — men  who,  having  a 
♦Icsire  to  serve  mankind,  associate  together;  they  offer  to  take  the  superin- 
tendence of  particular  works,  they  offer  themselyes  to  the  public  as  agents 
to  curry  out  certain  bencyolent  purposes ;  and,  instead  of  paying  men  for 
the  lai>or,  they  y#luntecr  to  do  it  for  you,  'without  money  and  without 
price,'  under  your  directions — to  do  it  as  your  senrants — and  to  give  an 
account  to  you  and  an  account  to  the  Legislature.  Voluntary  public  ser- 
\ice  is  always  more  efficient  than  labor  done  by  seryants  chosen  in  any 
other  way." 

So  that  because  they  serve  gratuitously,  they  discharge  their  duties 
much  better  than  if  elected  by  the  people !  Well,  let  us  improve  upon  the 
hint.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  kind  enough  to  discharge  the  more 
important  functions  of  the  government  for  nothing !  But  if  volunteers  be 
more  efficient  than  officers  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  let  us  abol- 
ish the  farce  of  elections  altogether.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Mr.  Kctchum 
also  would  seem  to  contend,  that  the  volunteers  are  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible ! 

To  establish  his  views  on  this  point,  Mr.  Ketchum  refers  to  charitable 
and  l>encyolent  institutions.  But  where  is  the  justice  of  the  comparison  ? 
The  eick  are  incompetent  to  secure  their  own  protection  and  recovery. 
The  inmates  of  houses  of  refuge,  on  which  Mr.  Ketchum  has  a  beautiful 
apostrophe,  referring  to  his  own  share  in  the  erection  of  that  one  estab- 
lished in  this  city,  are  likewise  unal>le  to  take  care  of  themselves.  And 
here  let  me  say,  in  all  sincerity,  to  Mr.  Ketchum,  that  if  he  and  the  Public 
School  Society  determine  to  perpetuate  their  system,  if  they  continue  to 
exclude  religion  from  education,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  four- 
fifths  of  the  children,  as  now,  of  any  education  at  all — then  he  had  better 
stretch  his  lines,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  houses  of  refuge,  as  the  appro- 
priate supplement  to  the  system.  Neither  does  the  comparison  hold,  as  I 
liave  before  shown,  in  reference  to  lunatic  asylums,  &c. 

Then  Mr.  Kctchum  goes  on  to  illustrate  further,  and  says :  "  But  it  is 
said,  and  said  too  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  that  he  proposes  to  retain 
these  Public  Schools.  IIow  retain  them  ?  One  of  the  features  of  the  pro- 
posed new  law  is,  that  all  school  moneys  shall  be  paid  to  the  teachers. 
Under  such  a  law  we  cannot  live  a  day — not  a  day." 

What  an  acknowledgment  is  thatl  That  a  law  which  would  make 
education  free — giving  equal  rights  to  all — would  be  the  death-warrant 
of  the  Public  &hool  Society.  There  is  another  point  on  which  Mr. 
Ketehum  does  not  now  dwell  so  emphatically.  He  says,  that  there  were 
a  large  number  of  tax-payers  who,  wonderful  to  relate,  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  being  taxed,  asked  for  that  privilege,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  Public  School  Society  with  money  to  carry  out  their  benev- 
olent purposes. 

3Ir.  Ketchum  seems  to  consider  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  kind  of 
covenant  made  between  the  petitioners  to  be  taxed,  and  the  State  authori- 
ties, that  when  they  petitioned  and  were  taxed,  the  authorities  of  the  State 
bound  themselves  to  keep  up  the  system  in  perpetvum.  But  did  these  i)or- 
8(ms  ask  to  be  taxed,  exclusively,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  or  did  they  ask 
for  a  system  of  taxation  which  should  reach  all  the  tax-paying  citizens  of 
New  York.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  Mr.  Ketchum's  argument  here.  He  sup- 
poses that  because  these  persons  arc  large  property  holders,  that  they  art 
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thvref OT^^ par  exceUenee^  the  payers  of  taxes.   He  forgets  that  it  is  x  fact  wdl 

understood  in  the  science  oi  political  economy,  that  the  consumer  is,  after 

a  W;  the  tax-payer — that  it  is  the  tenants  occupying  the  property  of  those 

*"ich  men,  and  returning  them  their  large  rents,  who  are  actually  the  tax- 

j^ayers.    And  what  peculiar  merit,  then,  can  Mr.  Ketchum  claim  for  these 

owners  of  property,  and  petitioners  to  have  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens  taxed 

«i^  ^well  as  themselves?     But  he  insists  that  there  was  an  agreement,  a 

<zrovenant  entered  into  between  thenitaud  the  State  authorities,  and  if  you 

i  ntorfere  with  its  provisions,  you  must  release  these  tax-payers  from  their 

dkbli^tions  as  such.     With  all  my  heart — I  have  no  objection  1    All  wc 

"^ivant  is^  that  there  should  be  no  unjust  interference — no  exclusive  system — 

x>lo  extraneous  authority  interposed  between  the  tax-payer  and  the  purpose 

:4"or  which  the  tax  is  collected.     But  the  fact  that  others  besides  these  pe- 

tLitioiiers  are  equally  involved  in  the  burthen,  demolishes  this  argument  of 

i^ir.  Ketchum. 

In  his  conclusion,  the  learned  gentleman  insists,  that  unless  the  Society 
x-emain  as  it  is,  it  cannot  exist.  And  then  he  goes  on  further,  for  it  would 
%>e  impossible  for  him  to  close  his  speech  without  again  reminding  the  Scn- 
Mxte  that  we  are  Roman  Catholics. 

He  says :  **  The  people  in  Now  York  understand  the  subject,  and  the 
^Koman  Catholics  cannot  say  that  they  will  not  be  heard  as  well  there  as 
^ere.  Why  not  leave  the  matter  to  us,  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
^orkr 

Thus,  Mr.  Ketchum,  after  having  first  endeavored  to  impress  the  minds 
^f  the  Senate  that  we  had  had  all  imaginable  fair-play,  that  other  denom- 
inations had  made  applications  similar  to  ours,  which  is  not  the  fact,  that 
our  petition  had  imifonnly  been  denied  in  the  several  boards  representing 
"^he  people  of  New  York ;  whereas  he  knew  that  on  this  question,  the  peo- 
;ple  of  New  York  were  never  represented  by  the  Common  Council ;  he  goes 
^n  to  say,  at  last,  **  Why  not  learre  the  matter  to  us — the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  ?*♦    I  trust  not,  if  a  committee  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
called  the  Common  Council,  are  to  be  at  once  panics  and  judges,  1  hope 
that  the  question  will  not  be  referred  back ;  although,  for  Mr.  Ketchum's 
satisfaction,  I  may  state,  that  if  it  were  so  referred,  the  Common  (,^ouncil 
would  not,  I  will  venture  to  say,  now  decide  upon  it  by  such  a  vote  as  they 
did  before ;  when  one  man  alone  had  the  courage,  whether  he  w^as  right  or 
wrong,  to  say  nay,  when  all  said  yes  I  (Loud  and  long-continued  cheering.) 
In  consequence  of  that  vote,  as  they  have  since  taken  care  to  tell  us,  this 
gentleman  lost  his  election,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  he 
preserved  his  honor.  (Renewed  applause.)     Were  the  matter  now  before  the 
Common  Council,  they  would  see  a  thousand-and-one  reasons  for  hesitation 
before  deciding  as  before.    For  when  public  men  see  that  any  measure  is 
likely  to  be  popular,  they  can  find  abundant  reasons  for  taking  a  favorable 
view  of  the  question.    I  will  refer  Mr.  Ketchum  to  a  sign  from  which  he 
may  learn  what  he  pleases.    Since  the  Common  Council,  that  denied  our 
claims,  went  out  of  office,  their  successors  have  had  the  matter  before  them, 
and  when  in  the  Board  of  Assistants  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Legislature  to  defer  the  consideration  of  thb  question,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  tie  vote. 

Still  Mr.  Ketchum  will  have  the  end  of  this  speech  something  like  the 
end  of  the  last  Then  he  said  this  was  a  most  distressing  topic  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Public  School  Society — that  they  were  men  of  peace — 
that  I  do  not  controvert,  but  certainly  I  must  say  that  in  the  course  of 
this  contest  they  appear  to  have  exhibited  a  spirit  contrary  to  their  natures  1 
—but  so  peaceful  were  they,  Mr.  Ketchum  said,  that  if  any  longer  annoye<l 
they  would  throw  up  their  office  and  retire  !    (Cheers  and  laughter.)    But^ 

15 
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after  all,  they  could  send  their  agents  to  Albany  to  oppose  us  tliere — the 
one,  Dr.  Rockwell,  to  disseminate  a  burlesqae  on  our  faitb  from  Iristram 
Shandy — the  other,  Mr.  Ketdmm,  to  plead  as  zealously,  but  I  think  not  as 
successfully,  as  eyer  against  the  recognition  of  our  claims. 

Mr.  Ketchum  says:  **Now  the  contest  is  renewed,  and  the  trustees 
engage  in  it  with  extreme  reluctance ;  they  have  no  personal  interests  to 
advance,  and  they  are  very  unwilling  to  be  put  in  hostile  array  against 
any  of  their  fellow-citizens.''  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  admonishes  me  that  I  have  tres- 
passed too  much  upon  your  patience ;  I  have  hut  one  observation  to  make 
in  conclusion.    These  gentlemen  haye  spoken  much  and  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  morality,  but  as  I  have  already  remariced,  morality  is 
not  always  judged  of  by  the  same  criterion.  Let  me  illustrate  this.  Accord- 
ing to  the  morality  which  my  religion  teaches,  if  I  rob  a  man,  or  injure  him 
in  his  property,  and  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  Qod,  I  must  Jint  qfaU,  if  it 
be  in  my  power,  make  reparation  to  the  man  whom  I  have  injured.    Again, 
if  I  should  unfortunately  rob  my  neighbor  of  his  good  name — of  his  repu- 
tation—either by  accident  or  through  malice,  before  I  can  hope  for  recon- 
ciliation with  an  offended  Gk>d,  I  must  repair  the  injury  and  restore  my 
neighbor's  good  name.    If  I  belie  him  I  must  acknowledge  the  lie  as 
publicly  as  it  was  uttered — that  is  Catholic  morality. 

Well,  now,  these  gentlemen  have  belied  us — they  have  put  forward  and 
circulated  a  document  which  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  Sterne — a  foul 
document — and  represented  it  as  a  part  of  our  creed.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
directly  required  this  to  be  done ;  but  their  Agent  did  it,  and  he  cannot  deny 
it.  I  wonaer  now,  then,  if  they  will  have  such  a  sense  of  morality  as  will 
impel  them  to  endeavor  to  repair  the  injury  thus  done  to  our  reputation,  by  any 
official  declaration  that  that  is  a  spurious  document?  I  wonder  if  the  consci- 
entious morality  that  presides  over  the  ^'  Journal  of  Commerce  "  will  prompt  its 
editors  to  such  a  course  ?    If  it  do  not,  then<it  is  a  morality  different  from  ours. 

I  apprehend  that  no  such  reparation  will  be  offered  for  the  injury  we  have 
sustained  by  the  everlasting  harangue  of  abuse  and  vituperation  that  has  been 
poured  out  against  us  for  these  few  years  past  Have  we  not  been  assailed 
with  a  foul  and  infamous  fiction  in  the  pages  of  a  work  called  ^*  Maria  Monkf 
and  have  its  Reverend  authors  ever  stood  forward  to  do  us  justice  and  acknowl- 
edge the  untruth  which,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  they  published?  Have  they  ever 
attempted  to  counteract  that  obscene  poison  which  they  disseminated,  comipt- 
ing  the  morals  of  youth  throu^out  every  hamlet  in  the  land  ?  Whilst  de- 
nouncing in  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies  the  works  of  Byron  and  Bulwer,  did 
they  include  in  their  denunciation  the  filthy  and  enormous  lie,  published  under 
their  auspices — the  writings  of  "Maria  Monk?"  What  idea,  then,  must  we 
form  of  their  morality  and  religion  ?  And,  here,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit 
mentioning  that  many  Protestants,  not  under  the  influence  of  blinded  bigotry, 
have  done  us  justice  on  this  point  In  particular  I  refer  to  the  conduct  of  one 
distinguished  Protestant  writer,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  great  partiality  for 
us,  but  who  exposed  and  refuted  the  authors  and  abettors  of  this  filthy  libel,  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  know  that  it  would  be  incorrect  and  unjust  to  say 
that  thousands  of  others,  sincere  Protestants,  but  high-minded,  honorable  men, 
have  not  taken  the  same  view  of  the  subject  But  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
morality  of  the  authors  and  publishers  of  these  abominable  slanders,  and  I 
regret  that  the  Public  School  Society,  by  their  recent  proceedings,  should  have 
allowed  themselves  to  sink  to  a  kindred  degradation ! 

[The  Right  Rev.  Prelate  here  resumed  his  seat,  amid  thunders  of  appla  jse, 
which  lasted  several  minutes.] 
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REVIE'V(r  OP  MR.  KETOHUM'S 

REJOINDER, 

80  PAR  AS  HE  HAS  GONE,  BY  BISHOP  HUGHES. 


[Mr.  Ketehnm  haying  attempted  a  reply,  through  the  columns  of  one  of  the  city 
'^pers,  to  Bishop  Hughes'  fp*eat  speech  in  Carroll  Hall,  on  the  eveninffs  of  Jane 
16th,  17th  and  2l8t,  1841,  the  following  review  of  Mr.  Eetchum*8  "  rcjomder  **  ap- 
peared in  the  IVeeman's  Journal  of  August  7th,  1841.] 

I  DO  not  deem  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
joinder, inasmuch  as  the  American  in  which  it  is  published,  tells  us 
that  "  every  part  is  complete  in  itself."  When  Mr.  Ketchum  pub- 
lished his  speech  before  a  Conmiittee  of  the  Senate,  I  announced 
that  I  should  review  and  refute  it.  The  word  refute  is  printed  in 
capitals  by  Air.  Ketchum,  I  know  not  for  what  purpose.  If  I  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  my  promised  refutation,  the  Re- 
joinder, so  far,  at  least,  has  completely  removed  it.  Indeed  I  am  at 
loi>8  to  know  what  meaning  the  gentleman  attaches  to  the  word  Re- 
joinder, but  in  my  judgment,  the  truest  title  he  could  have  given  to 
his  last  production  would  have  been,  if  he  had  called  it,  "A  repeti- 
tion OF  WHAT  I  HAVE  SAID  BEFORE — PARTLY  IN  THE  SAME  WORDS, 
AND   PARTLY   IN    OTHER   WORDS." 

lie  seems  to  find  fault  with  me  for  having  seen  fit  to  review  his 
Bpeech  in  a  Public  Assembly ;  but  I  had  explained  the  reason  of 
tnis.  It  was  to  save  me  the  time  and  trouble  of  writing  it  down.  I 
knew  his  many  fallacies  could  be  most  easily  exposed ;  and  yet  I 
had  but  little  leisure  for  the  work  of  their  exposition.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  because  he  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
that  I  would  undertake  it  at  all.  r^or  would  this  have  been  neces- 
sary of  either  of  the  legal  gentlemen  who  met  him  at  Albany,  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  his  speech  reported. 

It  seems,  moreover,  that  the  "  laughter  and  cheers,"  introduced 
by  the  reporter,  have  given  ofTcnce  to  Mr.  Ketchum.  Now,  to  this 
I  have  to  reply  that  I  requested  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  for- 
bid every  manifestation  of  feeling.  This  he  did  in  my  own  hearing, 
but  it  appears  he  was  not  strictly  attended  to  in  the  matter,  and  the 
reporter,  as  custom  is,  put  down  the  "  cheers  "  and  '*  laughter  "  as 
faithfully  as  anything  that  was  said  by  me.  I  hm  not  accountable 
for  this,  neither  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Ketchum  should  acquit  his  own 
speech  of  having  contributed  as  much  to  produce  laughter  as  any 
other  cause.  At  all  events,  I  thought  it  a  very  innocent  way  of  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  exuberance  of  indignation,  which  the  coarse  of  the 
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learned  gentleman,  and  the  society  of  which  he  is  the  official  organ, 
was  calculated  to  excite.  They  compel  the  people  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  then  wish  to  compel  them  to  receive 
such  kind  of  education  as  it  may  please  a  Close  Corporation, 
having  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  over  the  money,  over  the 
books,  over  the  Teachers  and  over  the  children,  to  impart.  For  six- 
teen years  has  that  portion  of  this  people  represented  by  the  meeting 
at  Carroll  Hall,  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  this  taxation,  and 
that  by  the  efforts  jf  this  society,  in  the  indulgence  of  its  grasping 
ambition,  and  when  they  assemble  in  a  peaceful  and  ordinary  man- 
ner, to  think  and  speak  of  their  wrongs  and  to  seek  a  remedy,  Mr. 
Ketchum  would  grudge  them  even  the  privilege  of  laughing. 

Mr.  Ketchum  commenced  his  Rejoinder,  so  called,  with  a  history 
of  his  going  to  Albany,  and  of  what  occurred  there.  This  requires 
no  remark  from  me.  He  tells  us  that  the  matter  was  ''  discussed 
between  himself  and  Messrs.  McKeon  and  Hawkes  in  good  temper, 
and  with  that  courtesy  which  well-bred  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  uni- 
formly extend  to  each  other." 

This  is  always  to  be  supposed  among  "  well-bred  gentlemen," 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Bar  or  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  course, 
smd  hence  my  astonishment,  when  in  the  discussion  before  the  Com- 
mon Council,  where  I  presented  myself  as  a  plain  citizen,  I  found 
that  one  gentleman  of  the  Bar,  and  only  one,  brought  up  my  mitre 
and  seemed  incapable  of  making  a  speech  until  he  had  placed  and  re- 
placed it  several  times.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  this  was 
courteous,  and  besides,  not  being  of  the  legal  profession,  perhaps  I 
had  no  right  to  expect  that  courtesy  which  Mr.  Ketchum  says  the 
members  "  uniformly  extend  to  each  other,"  and  further  ssuth  not. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  whatever  appears  to  wear  even  the 
semblance  ofargument  in  this  rejoinder. 

1.  A  large  number  of  petitioners,  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  deeply  suffering  by  the  present  system,  appeal 
for  relief  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  They  are  there  met  by 
the  Public  School  Society,  and  their  petition  is  opposed  by  an  official 
remonstrance,  and  by  an  official  living  organ.  In  my  review  of  the 
remonstrance  I  proved  that  the  Public  School  Society  had  attempted 
to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  by  submitting  in  evidence 
fahe  statements,  I  proved  further  that  their  legal  advocate  in  his 
speech  before  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  had  done  the  same.  I  did 
not  say  that  either  knew  the  statements  to  be  false,  but  my  speech 
establbhed  the  fact  of  their  being  false  in  themselves  and  slanderous 
in  their  falsehood. 

When  Mr.  Ketchum's  Rejoinder  was  announced,  I  thought  he 
would  attempt  a. vindication  of  the  society  and  of  himself  in  refer- 
ence to  this  unworthy  course.  I  can  see  none,  however,  except  that 
he  says  with  great  nonchalance  that  it  was  a  "  natural  desire  of  the 
Trustees  to  preserve  their  schools,"  and  that  "  to  oppose  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary,  was  therefore  their  duty."  He  then 
asks,  but  how  should  this  be  doue  ?    I  answer,  it  bhould  be  done 
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\)y  truth  and  ari^uraent  on  the  merits  of  the  question.    It  should  noi 

"l)e  done  by  special  ])Ieading — not  by  pushing  aside  the  true  facts  of 

"the  case  and  *'  substituting  "  others — not  by  charging  extracts  from 

Tristara  Shandy  on  the  Petitioners  as  dogmas  of  their  religious 

faith — not  by  bearing  false  witness  against  their  neighbors  in  any 

way,  otherwise  it  will  appear  as  if  they  hold  the  end  to  justify  the 

means. 

2d.  Mr.  Ketchum  then  goes  over  the  old  ground  about  excluding 
religious  societies.  This  requires  no  answer,  because  it  has  been 
disposed  of  in  the  speech  to  which  this  professes  to  be  a  rejoinder. 
He  says  "  the  children  in  this  State  do  not  go  to  school  to  be  in- 
structed in  religion."  Certainly  not.  Then,  I  ask  him  why  do  the 
Public  School  Society  impart  religious  instruction.  For  we  have 
Mr.  Ketch um's  own  authority  for  the  fact  that  they  do  so  impart  it, 
except  that  they  impart  it  in  an  '*  indefinite  form,"  and  in  the  "  legal 
quantity."  At  one  time  they  say  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  parents  and 
the  pastors,  as  if  the  Public  Schools  were  required  to  be  atheisti- 
cal ;  at  another  they  exercise  the  children  in  singing  hymns,  saying 
prayers  and  reading  the  Protestant  version  of  th^  Scripture. 

3.  There  is  nothing  so  well  shows  the  weakness  of  the  cause  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Ketchum,  as  his  directing  his  argument,  such  as  it 
is,  to  the  prejudices  of  Protestants.  For  this  purpose  "Roman 
Catholics"  "Church  Schools,"  "Roman  Catholics"  "Sectarian 
Schools,"  "  Church  Schools,"  figure  through  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  Rejoinder  in  great  variety  ;  and  with  endless  repetition.  I  am 
not  sorry  to  see  this.  It  proves  that  he  feels  that  he  has  no  verdict 
to  expect  from  Reasox  and  Justice  ;  and  that,  therefore,  his  reli- 
ance must  be  on  his  efforts  to  excite  the  religious  hatred  of  one 
class  of  citizens  against  another.  If  those  feelings  grew  out  of  any 
pretensions  on  our  part,  they  would  be  excusable.  But  they  do 
not;  tliey  cannot.  We  ask  no  privilege;  taxed,  like  our  fellow  cit>- 
rens  of  other  creeds,  for  purposes  of  education,  we  have  been  de- 
prived of  all  benefit.  The  schools  supported  in  part  by  our  money, 
nave  been  conducted  in  a  manner  of  which  infidgls  did  not  comphiin, 
because  the  society  professed  to  exclude  religion,  of  which  Protest- 
ants did  not  complain,  because,  contrary  to  their  own  professions, 
they  did  teach  religion,  and  that  altogether  Protestant  as  to  quality, 
and  in  what  Mr.  Ketchum  calls  the  "  legal  quantity." ,  In  order  to 
be  "legal"  the  legislature  must  have  acted  upon  the  question.  I 
would  beg  leave  to  ask  Mr.  Ketchum  in  what  part  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  the  quantity  has  been  specified  and  enacted.  At  all  events, 
to  require  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  neither  infidel 
nor  Protestants,  to  send  their  children  to  schools  thus  constituted 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  And  does  Mr. 
Ketchum  think  that  even  his  Protestant  countrymen  will  support 
him  in  such  an  attempt.  Does  he  think  that  the  votaries  of  bigotry 
are  more  numerous  than  the  friends  of  the  American  Constitution, 
which  secures  the  religious  as  well  as  the  civil  rights  of  every  man, 
whether  he  be  a  Jew,  or  Christian,  or  a  Universalist,  or  a  Calvinist, 
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a  Catliolic  or  Protestant.  But  while  he  contends  that  the  Public 
School  Society  teach  the  "  legal  quantity "  of  religion,  he  defends 
the  same  society  on  the  ground  that  it  leaves  religion  to  the  teaching 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  and  their  ministers.  Which  of  these 
propositions  shall  we  believe  ?  The  one  contradicts  the  other,  and 
the  legal  gentleman  in  contempt  of  all  logic  maintains  both.  His 
harping  on  church  schools,  then,  is  a  poor  subterfuge ;  in  the  only 
sense  m  which  it  could  be  of* service  to  his  argument,  the  charge 
that  we  wish  to  have  "Church  Schools,"  "Sectarian  Schools," 
"  Catholic  Schools,"  is  utterly  false.  We  say  give  us  such  schools 
as  we  can  frequent  without  violation  to  our  conscience,  or  if  you 
will  not,  give  us  the  quota  of  taxes  which  you  collect  from  ns,  and 
apply  it  yourselves  for  the  purposes  of  educating  the  children  whom 
your  system  drives  from  the  Public  Schools.  The  evidence  that  our 
demand  extends  thus  far  and  no  further  was  before  Mr.  Ketch  um. 
He  has  our  written  and  official  testimony  on  the  subject  before  him, 
and  with  that  testimony,  his  insinuation  that  we  want  the  benefit  of 
education  money /or  "  Catholic  Sckoofs^^^  as  such,  is  more  than  "sub- 
stitution," it  is  a  sheer  gratuitous  invention  against  evidence  of  the 
contrary. 

These  may  seem  strong  expressions.  But  if  the  official  organ  of 
the  Public  School  Society,  either  impelled  by  his  own  prejudices 
or  with  a  view  of  acting  on  the  prejudices,  of  others,  allows  himself 
to  employ  imfounded  statements  as  the  basis  of  his  reasonings  to  de- 
feat our  just  claims,  then  it  becomes  me  to  contradict  them  in  lan- 
guage which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Whenever  he  ventures  to 
make  a  statement  which  is  incorrect  and  injurious,  I  must  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  contradicting  it  with  proper  emphasis. 

4.  In  my  speech  I  disputed  Mr.  Ketchum's  right  to  set  forth 
the  decision  of  the  Common  Council,  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  on 
the  School  Question,  as  representing  the  will  of  their  constituents. 
I  gave  my  reasons,  1st,  because  their  connection  with  the  Public 
School  Society  never,  to  my  knowledge,  was  made  a  consideration 
at  the  ballot-box ;  2d,  because  in  their  decisions  they  were  invari- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  influences  which  naturally  belong  to  this 
society  ;  3d,  because,  as  we  shall  prove  by  and  by  from  Mr.  Ketch  urn 
himself,  they  were  led  to  decide,  in  some  instances,  on  the  authority 
of  ffilse  statements.  4th,  because  it  required  an  uncommon  share  of 
moral  courage  to  withstand  all  those  influences.  Now  Mr.  Ketchum, 
in  his  Rejoinder,  passes  silently  over  all  these,  and  represents  me  as 
saying  that  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  important,  inasmuch  as  the  members  had  a  direct  per- 
sonal interest  in  sustaining  the  Public  School  Society.  I  said  no  such 
thing.  I  said,  and  for  the  reasons  already  given,  that  as  things 
have  been  managed  they  could  not  expect  to  promote  their  interest 
by  oi)posing  that  society.  He  goes  on  to  toll  us  that  it  was  intended 
that  these  officers  of  the  city  should  "  spy,"  if  they  thought  proper, 
into  the  most  secret  actions  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Society.  But 
they  never,  he  adds,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.    If  then, 
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as  he  elsewhere  says,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  in  this  connection  they  were  sadly  indifferent  to  the 
tnist  confided  to  them  by  their  constituents. 

5.  But  the  recorder,  he  tells  us,  is,  ez-officio^  a  member  of  the 
Manhattan  Bank,  and  it  is  asked  whether  on  that  account  it  is  im- 
proper for  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  concerns  of  the  bank  ?     If 
he  IS  the  exclusive  judge  to  decide  in  cases  affecting  the  bank,  and 
if  he  is  made  a  director  through  the  contrivance  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  then  the  cases  would  be  parallel,  and  then  the  party  hav- 
ing a  suit  with  the  bank  would  and  should  think  it  highly  improper 
that  any  director  of  the  bank  should  be  the  judge  on  the  case.     I 
helieve,  farther,  that  the  people  would  not  tolerate  such  a  case,  and 
in  constitutional  law  Mr.  Ketchum  himself  will  be  puzzled  to  find  a 
precedent.     He  tells  us  farther,  that  the  Aldermen  are  members  of 
the  Public  School  Society,  not  in  their  private,  but  in  their  "  official 
capacity."    That  is,  as  soon  as  they  acquire  the  power  to  distribute 
the  school  money,  and  to  drive  off  some  oppressed  portion  of  the 
community,  they  are  taken  into  membership  by  the  society ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  that  power,  then  the 
society  cuts  the  connection — the  partnership  is  dissolved !     Really 
this  is  a  singular  circumstance  for  Mr.  Ketchum  to  bring  forward. 
He  has  just  stated  that  these  public  officers,  "never,  m  a  single 
instance,    examined  into  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  now  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that  "  if  they  act,  it  is  as  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
people,"  etc.    No,  most  assuredly,  the  people  never  elected  them  for 
that  purpose.    It  is  the  work  of  the  society,  without  consulting  the 
people,  or  rather  in  disregard  of  them. 

6.  In  my  review  of  Mr.  Ketch um's  speech,  I  stated  in  substance 
t:hat  there  was  no  violation  of  a  sound  principle,  in  allowing  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  to  receive  each  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  school 
:^und.  The  reason  is,  that  the  people  whose  contributions  make  up 
That  fund  are  no  other  than  the  different  religious  denominations. 
Jl  proved  this  by  the  exemption  of  churches  from  taxation.  Now 
3lr.  Ketchum  does  not  dispute  the  facts.  But  he  turns  aside  from 
Xhe  question  of  constitutional  principle,  and  enters  into  a  calculation 
^which  is  surely  too  small  for  a  great  mind  like  his. 

He  says  that  one  denomination  might  be  more  prolific  in  children 
^nd  less  in  taxes  than  another.     He  would  infer,  that  unless  the  per 
centum  of  taxes  and  tlie  per  centum  of  children  be  equal,  and  unless 
the  per  centum  of  both  be  equal  in  one  denomination « to  what  it  is 
in  another,  there  will  be  a  violation  of  his  "  great  principle."     But 
he  seems  to  forget  that  the  pro  rata  principle  makes  even  this  argu- 
ment whicli,  at  best,  is  only  fit  for  a  microscope,  good  for  nothing. 
Besides,  Mr.  Ketchum  seems  to  hold  that  the  owner  of  property  and 
flot  the  occupant  is  the  tax  payer.    I  believe  the  doctrines  laitl  down 
in  standard  works  on  Political  Economy  will  support  me  in  main- 
taining the  contrary  proposition.     It  is  the  occupant^  the  consumer, 
whether  he  be  the  ow^ner  in  fee,  or  merely  the  tenant,  who  pays  the 
Uxes  in  reality,  although  in  the  forms  and  technicalities  of  law  it 
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would  seem  to  be  the  owner  alone.    In  this  case,  also,  his  reasoning 
is  deceptive  and  unfounded. 

7.  Mr.  Ketchum  reverses  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  lays 
the  scene  of  illustration  in  Ireland — he  invests  the  Green ,  Isle  with 
all  the  attributes  of  freedom  and  equality  which  belong  to  this 
country ;  tlm  is  the  land  of  oppression  from  which  the  Protestants 
fly  away,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Irish  Republic.  There  are  schools 
establlRlied  there  in  which  the  Catholic  version  of  the  Scripures  is 
used — I)ooks  containing  passages  against  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  etc., 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  chilaren.  These  "  Protestant  strangers  " 
remonstrate.  They  are  told  that  the  offensive  passages  will  be 
stricken  out ;  but  as  to  the  Catholic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
mxiBt  submit  to  have  it  imposed  on  their  children,  otherwise  they 
are  told,  with  polite  circumlocution,  to  go  about  their  business.  Mr. 
Ketchum  justijies  the  supposed  Catholic  Republic  of  Ireland  in 
holding  this  language  to  his  Protestant  countrymen.  I  do  not.  I 
would  hold  them  to  be  cunning  hypocritical  tyrants  over  conscience, 
if  they  acted  in  the  manner  which  Mr.  Ketchum  approves  and 
justifies. 

And  why?  First,  Because  they  had  boasted  that  the  stranger 
had  but  to  touch  their  soil,  and  that  from  that  moment  his  conscience 
should  be  free,  and  when,  trusting  to  this,  he  lands  on  their  shore, 
they  meet  him  with  a  cunningly  devised  system  to  entangle  his  con- 
science and  violate  their  chartered  pledge.  Second,  Because  they 
tax  those  "  Protestant  strangers  "  for  the  support  of  a  system,  and 
give  them  no  return  for  their  money.  Third,  Because  in  doing  all 
this  they  have  the  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  they  have  the  kindest 
feelings  for  those  "  Protestant  strangers,"  and  have  no  wish  but  to 
educate  their  children.  Mr.  Ketchum  may  justify  them,  but  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  their  hypocritical  duplicity.  They  would 
bring  a  disgrace  by  it  both  on  their  religion  and  on  their  country. 

But,  after  all,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  Public  School  Society  is 
yet  possessed  of  national  power  such  as  Mr.  Ketchum  supposes  in 
the  Irish  Republic.  Neither  do  we  admit  that  a  decision  of  the 
Common  Council  in  favor  of  that  society  is  equal  to  an  act  of  sov- 
ereign legislation,  nor  yet  that  Catholics  are  necessarily  strangers, 
nor  yet  that  this  is  a  Protestant  Republic.  In  all  these  points  his 
reversion  of  circumstances  fails ;  although  if  his  reversed  picture 
could  have  any  value,  it  would  be  from  these  sly  touches  of  false 
coloring,  which  being  false,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  rub  out. 
That  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  not 
Catholic,  I  admit ;  but  that  it  is  a  Protestant  country,  or  a  Catholic 
country,  or  a  Jewish  country,  or  a  Christian  country  in  a  sense  that 
would  give  any  sect  or  combinaton  of  sects  the  right  to  oppress  any 
other  sect,  I  utterly  deny.  How  then  can  3Ir.  Ketchum  call  it  a 
Protestant  country  ?  England  is  a  Protestant  country,  because  it 
has  a  Protestant  Church  establishment.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  insinuate  the  same  of  this  country  ?  Again,  in  his  picture,  the 
Catholics  are  strangers  and  foreigners.    Many  of  them  are,  but 
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there  is  no  denoniinatioii,  perhaps,  which  does  not  include  foreign 
ers,  but  let  me  tell  Mr.  Ketchum  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  is  derived  from  foreign  origin.  The  country,  too,  was 
discovered  by  Catholics ;  they  have  taken  their  places  among  its 
earliest  settlements ;  they  have  borne  their  part  in  its  history,  con- 
tributed to  its  im])rovement,  stood  by  its  defence,  fought  and  bled 
for  its  independence.  With  what  propriety,  therefore,  can  Mr. 
Ketchum  assume  that  Catholics,  as  such,  are  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers, more  than  any  other  denomination  ?  Among  the  neglected 
children  whom  he  labors  to  deprive  of  education,  except  on  terms 
such  as  it  would  become  only  the  high  Protestant  tories  of  England, 
or  Ireland  rather,  to  urge — there  are  those,  I  have  no  doubt,  who 
can  trace  as  long  a  line  of  American  ancestors  as  the  gentleman 
iiiiuself.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  Mr.  Ketchum,  and  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs,  to  regard  Catholics  and  foreigners 
as  synonymous. 

8.  The  next  division  of  the  Rejoinder  is  a  labored  effort  to  create 
a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  Public  School  Society  from  a  crowded 
and  rather  confused  assemblage  of  facts,  not  real,  but  "  substituted  " 
according  to  a  great  "  principle."     From  what  he  says  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  if  we  were  merely  citizens,  he  would  recognize  our 
olaiin  to  justice.     Men  of  ordinary  vision  would  see  merely  "  Peti- 
tioners "  in  those  who  sign  or  present  or  advocate  a  "  Petition.!' 
£ut  Mr.  Ketchum  can  see  a  little  farther  into  the  mill-stone.     His 
deeper  penetration  enables  him  to  discover  only  "  Roman  Catholics," 
*^^  Trustees,"  and  "  mitred  gentlemen.^'     These  attributes  or  acci- 
dents would  seem,  in  his  estimation,  to  extinguish  our  rights  as 
citizens.     We  deny  his  conclusion.     If  his  appeal  be  to  the  law,  we 
challenge  him  to  show  any  act  abridging  us  of  our  rights  on  such 
grounds.     If  his  appeal  be,  as  it  is,  not  to  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
to  sectarian  Protestant  prejudices,  we  thank  him  for  so  well  showing 
forth  the  spirit  of  the  Society  which  he  represents,  whilst  we  taunt 
him  at  the  same  time  for  such  apostacy  from  the  better  spirit  of  the 
American  Constitution.     At  iall  events,  in  this  connection  we  find 
"Roman  Catholics,"  "Church  Schools,"  "Catholic  Trustees,"  re- 
peated in  almost  every  line. 

One  word  on  what  Mr.  Ketchum  calls  "  Church  Schools."  When 
our  children  were  required  to  sacrifice  their  religious  rights  at  the 
doors  of  the  Public  Schools,  a  condition  sine  gua  non  of  their  admis- 
sion, we  tried  to  provide  education  for  them  at  honle.  Teachers 
were  engaged,  and  they  were  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, either  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  or  more  generally 
in  the  basement  stories  of  the  churches.  This  was  enough  for  Mr. 
Ketchuni.  He  props  up  nearly  a  column  of  his  Rejoinder  with  repe- 
titions of  the  words  "  Church  Schools."  Indeed,  this,  with  the 
other  denominational  epithets  which  he  clusters  and  har|)s  on,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  single  string  of  his  eloquence.  But*  Paganini 
himself  could  not  extract  a  greater  variety  of  sounds  from  it. 
Now  let  us  see  the  difference  between  the  Public  Schools  and 
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ours  on  this  ground.  We  have  Mr.  Ketchum's  own  authority  for 
the  fact  that  they  do  teach  rehgion  in  the  Public  Schools,  but  in 
"  the  legal  quantity,"  whilst  in  ours  it  was  taught  according  to  a 
constitutional  measurement.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  The  only 
difference  is,  that  theirs  was  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
funds,  to  which  we  are  contributors,  whilst  ours  was  taught  at  the 
expense  of  our  private  purse. 

9.  He  begins  his  next  paragraph  in  this  wise.  "  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  Bishop  receives  the  funds."  .  .  He  knows  very  well 
that  the  Bishop  does  not  want  to  recei^  e  the  funds.  But  in  truth, 
"  supposition  is  the  safest  region  for  him  to  dwell  in — for  when  he 
supposes,  there  is  much  less  risk  of  his  being  refuted,  than  when  be 
asserts.  There  he  may  give  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  "priests,"  "brothers"  and  "sisters"  of  charity,  just  as  his 
fancy  directs.  But  even  if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen,  it  would 
not  be  a  greater  violation  of  public  right,  than  for  the  Public  School 
Society  to  give  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  of  public  money,  to  ti*act 
distributors,  for  gathering  children  into  their  schools — which  is  not 
a  "  supposition,"  but  a  fact. 

He  tells  us  that  "  the  policy  of  the  law  is,  that  as  we  have  one 
Country  and  one  Constitution,  so  ti'e  ought  to  be  one  people. 
Union^  and  not  separation,  is  the  American  Motto."     Granted. 
But  is  the  policy  of  the  Public  School  Society  the  platform  on  which 
all  this  is  to  be  accomplished  ?     Is  it  Union  consistent  with  free- 
dom ;  or  union  that  violates  liberty,  that  the  law  has  in  view  ?     Is 
it  the  policy  of  the  law  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  rights,  if  he 
I  cannot  "  unite  "  with  that  society  in  the  semi-infidel,  semi-protestant 
}  principles,  by  which  their  schools  are  governed?     If  this  be  the 
(i  kind  of  Union  that  is  sought  (and  no  other  would  be  of  any  use 
I  for  the  object  of  the  gentleman's  argument)  a  more  certain  way  of 
destroying  Union  and  producing  separation  could  not  well  be  de- 
vised. 

10.  Mr.  Ketchum  said  before  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  that 
one  of  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  Public  School  Society, 
on  our  part,  was  "  because  they  (the  Public  School  Society)  did  not 
give  religious  instruction  in  a  definite  fonn^  and  of  a  decided  and 
definite  character^  This  statement  he  made  to  Senators,  and 
reasoned  from,  as  if  it  were  a  fact.  And  yet,  as  I  proved  in  my 
review,  it  was  no  fact  at  all,  but  a  "  substitution  "  of  his  own,  instead 
of  the  fact.  Men  who  allege  that  the  various  creeds,  represented 
in  their  Board,  "neutralize  each  other,  are  about  the  last  from 
whom  we  should  expect,  or  whom  we  should  permit  to  give,  "  reli- 
gious instruction  in  a  definite  form^  and  of  a  decided  and  definite 
character."  This  was  a  legitimate  subject  for  a  "Rejoinder;"  but 
the  gentleman  meets  it  so  submissively  that  I  forbear  to  press  it. 
He  says  his  statement  was  founded  on  a  "  distinction  upon  which 
candid  men  will  set  little  value."  Little  or  much,  I  give  him  the 
betietit  of  it,  so  long  as  he  falls  hack  from  the  statement  which  he 
advanced  before  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Albany. 
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11.  But  I  should  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Ketclium  would  have 
been  more  cautious  in  his  statements,  from  his  having  been  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  one  just  pointed  out.  His  next  position,  however, 
is  as  follows.  He  says :  "  thus  far,  if  I  have  been  able  to  excuse 
my  own  intentions,  it  has  been  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Bishop  Hughes,  that  Church  Schools  are  not  Common 
Schools  ;  that  money  raised  by  taxes  imposed  on  the  people  cannot 
be  used  to  advance  the  doctrines  of  any  religious  denomination ; 
and  that  religious  societies,  as  such,  cannot  participate  in  the  school 
fund."  Now  I  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  these  were  his  inten- 
tions, he  has  not  been  able  to  execute -them. 

The  three  propositions  which  he  has  stated  are  truiwis  which  I 
hold  as  well  as  he  does — and  in  opposition  to  which  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  ever  framed  an  argument.    We  have  ever  declared 
against  the  misrepresentations  which  the  gentleman  and  his  col- 
leagues multiplied  around  us,  that  ''  we  would  scorn  to  advance  our 
religion  at  the  expense  of  any  money  but  our  own."     I  never  used 
any  argument  inconsistent  with  that  declaration.     We  proposed  to 
place   our   schools   under  the  management  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  and  that  the  books  tg  be  used  should  contain  nothing  of 
our  dogmas,  nothing  against  the  creed  or  character  of  other  denom- 
inations.    And  as  to  participating  in  the  school  fund,  it  is  as  citizens 
\re  would  be  considered,  if  Mr.  Ketch um  would  allow  us.    But  the 
Qierit  of  his  ingenuity  consists  in  efevating,  or  depressing  us,  just 
as  you  may  please  to  call  it,  into  a  religious  society,  and  then  battling 
Us  *'  as  such,"  to  use  his  own  favorite  phrase. 

12.  Mr.  Ketchum  next  makes  his  comments  on  the  Secretary's 
i*eport,  and  passes  on  to  an  exhibition  of  the  consequences  that  must 
follow,  in  the  expulsion  and  expurgation  of  school  books,  if  the  re- 
Ciommcndations  of  the  Secretary  or  the  claim  of  the  petitioners  be 
granted.  He  contends  that  the  Bible  and  a  great  many  English 
^^lassical  works  must  be  banished  from  the  schools,  before  the  peti- 
tiioners,  "the  Roman  Catholics,"  will  be  satistied.  According  to 
tiini,  the  district  system  will  bring  them  no  relief  which  they  may 
^Mnot  find  in  the  public  schools. 

Then  follows  an  episode  on  the  mutilation  of  an  eloquent  burst  of 

t.he  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  hiatus  being  supplied  by  melancholy  black 

lines.     When  I  first  saw  these   lines,  knowing  that  in    Germany 

nusic  is  a  part  of  common  school  education,  I  thought  Mr.  Ketchum 

"was  about  to  introduce  the  system  here,  and  that  these  lines  exhibited 

The  stave  already  prepared,  on  which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  write 

the  notes,  and  mark  off  the  bars.     But  on  closer  inspection,  I  found 

it  was  only  the  mouraing  dress,  for  the  absence  of  a  passage  from 

the  noble  Earl's  speech,  about  the  "  tyranny  of  Rome,"  "  Popish 

cruelties,"  and  "  inquisitorial  practices."    The  editor  of  the  American^ 

too,  in  a  special  article,  mourns  with  Mr.  Ketchum  over  the  grave 

of  these  eloquent  phrases,  of  which  the  black  lines  may  stand  as  the 

silent  epitaph  ;  and  the  good  editor  seems  to  say  to  his  readers,  *'  yo 

who  have  tears  to  weep,  prepare  to  shed  them  now."    This  is  aU 
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fair.  But  when  he  arraigns  us  for  the  cruelty  that  has  been  oxer 
cised  on  these  eloquent  passages,  .we  must  be  allowed  the  ordinary 
privilege  of  pleading,  and  we  say  "  not  guilty." 

The  learned  gentleman  himself,  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  are  our  w^itnesses,  that  we  never  asked  them  to  mu- 
tilate books  on  our  account.  This  havoc  in  English  literature  is  en- 
tirely the  gratuitous  work  of  the  society  itself;  and  w^hen  the 
American  makes  "  Romish  priests  "  the  object  of  its  courtly  repri- 
mand, for  this  cause,  it  remmds  one  strongly  of  the  situation  of  Gil 
Bias,  who  was  sure  to  get  a  flogging  whenever  his  young  master 
missed  the  lesson. 

But  when  I  found  that  Mr.'  Ketchum  has  exhibited  these  black 
lines,  not  for  the  purpose  of  having  music  set  on  them,  but  to  show 
what  luxuries  of  literature  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens,  as  he  sometimes 
calls  us,  I  thought  of  the  terrible  retributions  with  which  patient 
Truth  ofken  vindicates  her  own  righteousness.  Can  this  be  the 
same  Mr.  Ketchum  who,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  averred  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Assistants,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  books  of  the  Public  School  Society  which  reflected  injuriously 
on  the  religion  of  Catholics  ?  This  averment  could  not  but  have  its 
effect  on  their  decision.  That  decision  has  been  quoted,  among 
others,  before  the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  as  evidence  of  what  was 
always  the  judgment  of  the  public  authorities  of  New  York.  And 
now,  in  July,  1841,  we  have  this  same  gentleman  supplying  the  evi- 
dence in  black  and  white,  with  his  own  pen,  that  the  statement 
made  by  him  and  his  colleagues  in  1840  was  not  true,  and  therefore 
was  calculated  to  mislead  the  honest  judgment  of  the  Committee 
and  of  the  public,  who  naturally  believed  it.     But  so  it  is. 

13.  Mr.  Ketchum  next  turns  to  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
and  to  his  great  amazement  he  discovers  that  it  would  remove  tho 
grievances  of  which  the  petitioners  complained!  Why,  certainly. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  a  bankrupt  law,  if  it  did  not  bring  relief 
to  the  bankrupts  ?  lie  finds  that  the  present  system  ouglit  to  be 
preferred.  And  his  reasoning  on  that  point  is  curious.  The  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor,  in  the  present  system,  can  have  their  children 
educated  at  the  public  expense.  But  in  the  proposed  system,  if 
there  should  not  be  enough  for  both,  the  poor  children  who  cannot 
pay,  are  to  be  educated  without  expense,  and  if  any  are  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay,  it  will  be  those  who  have  the  means  to  do  so.  The 
education  of  the  poor  is  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  philanthropy  ; 
one  of  the  wisest  measures  of  policy  on  the  part  especially  of  all 
free  governments.  To  make  war  on  that  principle,  as  Mr.  Ketchum 
does,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — neither  is  it  in 
harmony  with  the  indignation  which  he  manifelts  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing  the  "names  of  the  children  of  poverty  put  on  the  public 
records."  This  phrase,  with  the  help  of  capital  letters,  Mr.  Ketchum 
may  regard  as  a  grand  popular  hit.  But  does  he  forget  that,  in  tho 
present  system,  according  to  himself,  the  Public  School  Society  are 
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"  Almoxers  ?"  and  if  so,  he  has  abeady  decided  that  both  rich  and 
poor,  who  receive  education  in  their  schools,  are  "  paupers."  He 
has  placed  all  who  receive  the  bounty  of  these  *'  Almoners  "  on  a 
level  with  the  inmates  of  the  Alms-house  and  Lunatic  Asylum — 
from  which  comparisons  he  has  remorselessly  borrowed  arguments 
for  the  guidance  of  honorable  Senators.  And  this  is  the  same  gen- 
tleman who  is,  or  affects  to  be,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  a  prospect 
which  secures  the  advantages  of  education  to  the  poor  man^s  chil- 
dren on  his  declaring  (no  disgrace,  assuredly)  that  he  is  unable  to 
pay  for  it.  He  asks  whether  the  author  of  this  project  "  can  have 
an  American  heart !"  If  an  American  heart  means  a  large,  liberal, 
republican  heart,  that  loves  justice  and  equality,  then  his  heart  is 
evidently  far  more  "  American  "  than  that  of  his  assailant. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Ketchum,  "will  not  the  Roman  Catholics  greatly 
gain  by  this  mode  of  distributing  the  funds  ?"  No.  The  commu- 
nity will  gain  by  it — the  State  will  gain  by  it.  The  thousands  and 
thousands  of  poor  children,  now  outcasts  from  education,  will  be 
brought  within  her  temple,  and  qualified  to  benefit  their  country  in 
after  life,  instead  of  being  lefl  in  ignorance,  a  prey  to  vice,  and  a 
scourge  to  society.  Their  being  Catholics  or  Calvinists  is  a  matter 
of  chance  or  choice,  with  which  a  right-minded  Aibericau  Legislator 
can  have  nothing  to  do. 

14.  The  third  section  of  the  Rejoinder,  published  in  the  American 
of  24th  July,  is  so  much  weaker  than  even  the  weakest  portions 
of  his  previous  chapters,  that  it  scarcely  needs  a  replv.  Indeed, 
if  I  had,  at  any  time,  thought  that  Mr.  Ketchum  had  looked  beyond 
the  considerations  which  usually  operate  on  the  mind  of  an  ad- 
vocate professionally  engaged  —  if  I  had  thought  that,  at  any 
lime,  he  regarded  this  question  on  high  public  grounds,  apart  from 
very  strong  religious  prejudices  which  manifestly  operate  on  his 
feelings,  I  should  have  respected  his  opposition;  and,  considering 
the  symptoms  of  misgiving  exhibited  in  his  last  section  of  the  Re- 
joinder, flattered  myself  with  the  hope  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
discussion,  new  views  and  better  light  were  breaking  on  his  mind. 
But  the  ground  of  that  hope  is  destroyed  by  the  course  which  he 
has  pursued  from  the  commencement.  Does  he  argue  the  question 
on  its  merits,  as  a  public  man  should  ?  Does  he  appeal  to  truth  and 
justice  ?  or  rather,  does  he  not  appeal  to  religious  prejudice,  and  to 
what,  under  the  clouded  light  of  that  prejudice,  he  considers  "  ex- 
pediency ?"  Now  I  can  tell  him  that  this  mode  is  not  calculated  to 
procure  any  advantage  to  the  State,  or  the  community,  or  his  own 
reputation.  States  and  communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  should 
remember  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  he  who  recom- 
mends any  other  policy  will  never  be  ranked  among  either  the  bene- 
factors or  ornaments  of  mankind. 

15.  Mr.  Ketchum  here  introduces  a  retrospecti\  e  synopsis  of  his 
labors,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  closes  the  circle  of  his  argu- 
ments for  the  last  eighteen  months,  by  telling  us  that  "  we  are  at 
the  very  point  from  which  we  started,  and  the  question  is  now  as  it 
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was  then :  Shall  the  School  Fund  be  applied  to  religions  or  sectarian 
purposes  ?"  Xo,  sir ;  not  in  the  sense  in  wliich  you  unfairly  employ 
these  t^rms.  You  know  that  this  is  not  the  question.  But  the  true 
question  is :  Shall  the  Legislature  of  the  Stat«  abandon  to  ignorance 
the  children  of  this  metropolis,  who  cannot  consent  to  be  given  over 
to  the  irreifponsible  training,  sectar'an  or  anti-sectarian,  just  as  you 
may  please  to  call  it,  of  the  Public  School  Society  ? 

16.  He  next  takes  an  extract  from  the  Catholic  Expositor  to  show 
"  farther,"  that  the  object  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  to  "  establish 
such  schools  for  the  advancement  of  their  doctrines,"  The  value 
of  this  argument  depends  on  whether  it  is  set  forth  in  the  extract, 
that  public  money  is  sought  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  so  as- 
serted, but  Mr.  Ketchum  disingenuously  conveys  that  idea  to  the 
mind  of  his  reader ;  he  says,  "  But  not  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
my  friends."  Who  said  it  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ? 
No  one.  Yet  the  learned  gentleman  wggests  and  insinuates  this. 
The  insinuation,  however,  is  utterly  false.  Again,  he  says  the 
sentiments  of  the  extract  are  *' admirable  when  said  to  excite  volun- 
tary contributions — but  quite  the  contrary  when  said  to  get  hold  of 
the  School  Fund."  But  it  is  not  said.  Mr.  Ketchum  insinuates  it 
for  effect.  The  observations  were  made  to  show  the  havoc  which 
ignorance  and  vice  had  produced  among  Catholic  children,  under 
the  present  system,  I  think  the  gentleman  does  himself  great  in- 
justice in  continuing  to  advocate  a  cause  which  regtnres  of  him  to 
have  recourse  to  such  expedients  for  its  support.  We  want  a  sys- 
tem of  education  in  which  the  managers  shall  not  claim  or  exerdse 
the  dangerous  power  of  perverting  or  destroying  the  religious  sen- 
timent which  they  do  not  happen  to  approve.  You  have  no  right 
to  require  that  Catholic  children  shall  learn  your  ProtestantjorvLvenj 
Protestant  hymns,  and  Protestant  Scriptures.  Now  Mr.  Ketchum 
maintains  all  this,  the  Society  practice  all  this ;  and  yet  he  and  they 
contend  most  absurdly  that  there  is  nothing  sectarian  in  all  this ! 
If  all  were  Protestants  there  would  not  be.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
But  how  does  Mr.  Ketchum  justify  this?  By  the  will  of  the  *'ka- 
JORITY."  The  same  argument  by  which  "  Church  and  State "  es- 
tablishments are  defended  all  over  the  world!  He  says  that  the 
object  of  the  Legislature  in  establishing  Common  Schools  was  to 
bring  the  children  of  the  community  together  so  as  to  blend  and 
harmonize  the  advocates  of  different  religions,  and  political  opin- 
ions, into  one  great  national  family.  He  then  refers  to  New  pfng- 
land  as  a  happy  illustration.  New  England  has  indeed  much  to  be 
proud  of — but  within  her  limits  stands  her  monument  of  shame  as 
well  as  glory.  From  the  base  of  her  proud  pillar  on  Bunker  Hill, 
can  be  seen  the  black  ruins,  the  btlrned  convent.  This  does  not  say 
much  for  the  effect  of  her  Common  Schools.  So  far,  at  least,  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  New  England  is  not  a  fit  model  for  the 
imitation  of  New  York. 

1 7.  He  next  introduces  the  discontent  of  a  minority  of  the  Le^s- 
lature  at  a  decision  of  the  majority  on  the  School  Question^  as  a  par- 
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allel  to  the  case  of  the  petitioners.  He  is  at  fault  in  the  comparison. 
The  reason  is  that  a  minority,  according  to  his  text,  are  actuated  by 
a  caprice.  They  say,  "  We  do  not  approve  of  one  or  all  these  books." 
But  let  him  suppose  the  majority  were  to  say,  "  Be  it  enacted  that 
the  books  of  Common  Schools  shall  contain  lessons  laudatory  of 
Catholic  ages  of  Christianity,  laudatory  of  men  and  principles  of  that 
creed ;  and  further,  that  the  Catholic  Scriptures  shall  be  pubhcly 
read ;"  would,  or  could  not,  the  minority  have  a  right  to  say  : "  We 
disapprove  of  these  books  ?"  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Ketchum,  they 
should  have  to  submit.  I  differ  with  him  again — I  tell  him  boldly — 
and  he  will  not  deny  it  to  support  his  sophistry — that  there  are 
things  which  the  majority  have  a  right  to  decide,  and  to  which  the 
minority  are  bmind  to  submit ;  but  there  are  other  things  in  which  it 
M'ould  be  tyrannical  for  any  majority  to  decide,  and  this  is  one  of  (hem 
— the  relation  between  a  man's  conscience  and  his  God.  Mr.  Ketchum 
employs  arguments  which  are  better  suited  to  the  defence  of  Church 
establishments  in  Spain,  Italy  or  England,  than  to  the  republican 
doctrines  of  this  hemisphere.  He  gives  another  illustration,  which 
is  equally  fallacious.  The  Society  of  Friends  do  not  allow  their 
poor  to  go  to  the  Alms-house,  and  yet  the  majority^  has  decided  that 
this  shall  not  exempt  them  from  paying  taxes  to  support  that  insti- 
tution. The  gentleman  contends  that  they  would  nave,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  same  right  ^o  claim  back  their  portion  of  those  taxes,  for 
the  support  of  their  poor,  that  the  petitioners  have  to  claim  their 
share  of  the  School  Fund.  Now,  if  the  same  reasons  existed,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  they  would.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  Alms-house  the  managers  should  require  of  all  the  inmates  to 
conform  to  what  they  might  call  the  "legal  quantity"  of  religion; 
and  on  the  refusal  to  do  so,  turned  the  recusant  out  to  die  in  the  streets 
— then  the  case  would  be  parallel  between  them  and  the  Public 
School  Society,  and  the  indignant  community  would  soon  hurl  such 
managers  into  private  life.  But  the  Public  School  Society  under  its 
close-corporation  privileges  can  play  the  part,  in  reference  to  the 
*  minds  of  the  children,  and  yet  bid  defiance  to  the  community  whose 
money  they  expend  as  to  them  seemeth  good. 

18.  Such  are  the  foundations  of  Mr.  Ketchum's  arguments,  and 
when  building  on  these,  he  comes  to  speak  of  what  "he  has  shown 
conclusively^  he  thinks."  It  is  ludicrous.  He  next  tells  us  there  are 
hundreds  of  Catholic  children  attending  these  schools.  I  do  not 
believe  it — and  Mr.  Ketchum  does  not  profess  to  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge.  But  if  there  are,  it  is  against  their  conscience.  Do 
Protestants  approve  of  this  ?  I  believe  the  better  portion  of  them 
would  blush  to  have  it  supposed  that  their  religion  would  sanction 
such  refined  coercion  of  conscience^  or  required  it. 

He  next  adduces  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the  system  of  Public 
Schools.  This  would  have  been  to  other  minds  an  evidence  of  my 
candor  and  sincerity. 

He  then  takes  a  passage  of  my  speech  out  of  its  connection  about 
examinations  in  the  schools,  with  a  view,  I  suppose,  to  show  me  as 
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inconsistent,  and  as  finding  fault  with  what  I  had  first  .praised.  I 
was  revie^\  ing  that  part  of  his  speech  in  which  he  had  taken  it  for 
granted,  that,  for  giving  a  good  education,  there  were  no  schools  iu 
the  world  to  be  compared,  or  at  least  to  excel,  those  of  this  society. 
What  was  the  proof?  The  examinations  —  visiting  the  schools. 
This  was  the  panacea.  Whenever  there  was  a  doubt,  his  remedy 
had  al\rays  been  to  say  to  Aldermen  and  Senators,  "Gentlemen,  come 
and  visit  our  schools."  I  did  not  deny  the  excellence  of  the  schools, 
but  I  denied  that  this  proof  (and  he  never  gave  any  other)  was  suffi- 
cient evidence.  Why?  Because  "pet  classes,"  "pet  pupils,"  a 
"  little  training,"  a  "judicious  wink  of  the  teachers,  etc.,  can  pre- 
pare enough  for  a  satisfactory  examination,  even  in  an  indifferent 
school.  Now  it  happens  that  this  was  a  true  picture  to  a  greater 
extent  than  I  had  supposed.  The  helpless  dependency  of  the  teach- 
ers on  the  will  of  the  trustees,  without  power  of  redress,  or  any 
right  of  appeal,  qualifies  them  for  the  fullest  subserviency  to  the 
wishes  of  their  absolute  employers.  Their  bread  depends  perhaps 
on  their  ability  to  get  up  a  good  examination  (i.  e,  an  exhibition  of 
acquirements)  whenever  an  important  occasion  makes  it  necessary. 
This  is  no  reproach,  it  is  human  nature.  But  just  admire  the  ingen- 
uity of  Mr.  Ketchum !  He  extracts  from  this  charge  as  if  I  accuse 
the  "trustees"  of  being  the  authors,  instigators,  or  accomplices 
in  this  proceeding,  and  calls  it  "slander."  It  is  his  own  invention; 
he  may  call  it  what  he  pleases.  Again,  I  said  the  "  external  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  was  excellent."  Mr.  Ketchum  represents  me 
as  saying  in  effect  the  "management  outside  of  the  school  house!" 
No,  no!  By  "external,"  as  opposed  to  "internal,"  I  meant  what  re- 
lates to  the  body  as  distinguished  from  what  relates  to  the  mind :  hours 
of  attendance,  decorum  of  behavior,  respect  to  the  teachers,  puntu- 
ality,  order  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  etc.  All  this  was  external 
management  which  I  thought  excellent.  Internal  management  in 
education  would  relate  to  the  character  of  the  ideas  to  be  fixed  in 
the  young  minds  of  the  pupils. 

For  instance,  we  have  seen,  among  other  things,  the  public  moneV 
employed  to  teach  the  children  "  that  the  Catholics  are  deceitful." 
This  I  could  not  call  excellent — it  was  abominable ;  but  it  was  some- 
thing internal,  t.  e,  impressing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  children. 
I  trust  that  this  explanation  will  show  Mr.  Ketchum  that  when  edu- 
cation is  divided  into  internal  and  external  the  latter  does  not  mean 
"  outside  of  the  schools,"  but  simply  outside  of  mind  and  heart  of 
the  pupil. 

19.  He  says,  "l^he  Bishop  knows  how  to  describe  the  process  of 
blinding  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  very  well."  I  thank  him  for  the 
compliment.  But  I  have  been  reviewing  for  some  time  his  speeches 
on  the  School  Question,  and  they  are  such  admirable  specimens  of  the 
"  blinding  process,"  that  I  have  but  little  merit  in  being  able  to  des- 
cribe it  now.  Religious  prejudices,  unfair  and  unfounded  state- 
ments, false  reasoning,  sophistry  and  special  pleading  have  all  been 
put  in  requisition  to  make  up  a  false  issue,  and  this  for  no  higher 
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end  than  to  secure  one  or  other  of  two  results,  viz. :  to  wound 
the  consciences  of  Catholic  children  by  making  them  attend  public 
schools  constructed  entirely  on  Protestant  principles,  or  else  con- 
sign those  children  to  ignorance  by  denying  all  other  means  of  edu- 
cation. 

How  much  more  worthy  of  Mr.  Ketchum's  professional  rank,  if  he 
were  found  pleading  for  those  he  opposes,  if  he  were  found  shedding 
the  light  of  a  superior  mind,  and  the  glow  of  a  warmer  and  larger 
heart  into  the  dark  and  chill  region  of  anti-Catholic  bigotry  and  pre- 
judices, instead  of  ministering  new  elements  to  increase  their  density 
and  murkiness.  Why  does  he  not  leave  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gious hatred  to  the  pulpit,  if  they  must  be  perpetuated,  and  preserve 
at  least  the  legal  profession  untainted  by  their  foul,  contaminating 
breath  ?  Why  does  he  not  forewarn  the  community  that  they  must 
expect  less  virtue  hereafter  from  the  children  whom  he  now  labors 
to  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  education,  than  from  their  equals  in  age, 
who  may  look  forward  to  a  more  fortunate  and  partial  future? 
Why  does  he  not  tell  the  Legislature  and  the  Judge  that  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  should  be  according  to  a  mitigated  standard  for  those 
against  whom  he  shuts  the  door  of  knowledge  unless  they  sacrifice 
that  for  which  great  men  in  all  ages  sacrificed  everything  besides — 
conscience  ?  They^  surely,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  laws  made  for  an 
educated  community. 

I  have  now  replied  to  Mr.  Ketchum's  rejoinder  so  far  as  pub- 
lished ;  neither  have  I  any  idea  that  in  wliat  is  yet  to  come  he  can 
produce  other  or  better  arguments  than  those  he  has  already  given. 
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Meeting 'in  "Washington  Hall,  February  11th,  1841. 

The  largest  meeting  which  has  ever  been  convened  in  this  city  on 
the  subject  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Education  was  held  at 
Washington  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  February  11,  pursuant  to 
requisition.  The  spacious  Hall — the  largest  in  the  city — was  filled 
to  ovei-flowing.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  several  interest- 
ing and  eloquent  speeches  were  delivered,  and  measures  were  adopted 
for  bringing  the  question  immediately  before  the  Legislature.  A 
central  e;xecutive  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
to  be  presented  to  that  body ;  and  meetings  in  the  several  wards 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  each  one  were  recommended. 
This  meeting  was  called  in  consequence  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
having  reported  adversely  to  the  Petition  of  the  Catholics  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  School  Fund.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  Stppointing 
Thomas  O'Connor,  president ;  Francis  Cooper  and  Gregory  Dillon, 
vice-presidents ;  and  B.  O'Connor  and  Edward  Shortill,  secretaries. 
Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  on  taking  the  chair,  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  for  the  promotion  of  party  or  sectarian  views  that  they  were 
assembled,  but  simply  to  express  their  determination  to  persevere 
in  maintaining  their  just  rights.  The  Catholics  of  New  York  had 
been  unjustly  attacked,  and  they  merely  claimed  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  defend  themselves.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power  then  rose 
and  said  that  in  the  absence  of  Bishop  Hughes,  whose  presence  was 
momentarily  expected,  he  would  briefly  address  the  meeting.  When 
he  had  concluded,  Bishop  Hughes  rose,  and  was  received  wdth  loud 
cheering,  on  the  subsidence  of  which  he  spoke  as  follows:  My 
friends,  take  care  of  your  cheering,  for  if  the  advocate  of  the  school 
society  be  passing  by,  he  will  say  this  is  a  meeting  of  Whigs  or 
Democrats.  He,  you  know,  is  not  obliged  to  reason  like  other  men, 
and  if  he  should  pass  by  and  reason  so,  the  fault  will  be  yours  for 
cheerhig,  and  not  his  for  foolish  reasoning.     [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

My  friends,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  tne  ground  with  which 
you  all  arc  familiar,  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the  detail 
of  our  past  proceedings  in  this  matter.  We  come  here  denied  of 
our  rights,  but  not  conquered ;  and  we  tell  these  honorable  gentle- 
ftien  of  the  public  council  that  we  asked  of  them  only  our  rights. 
We  presented  a  case  that  required  the  attention  of  the  body  to 
whom  are  entrusted  the  rights  of  the  -citizens  of  this  great  city. 
We  said,  here  are  our  grievances — here  are  our  complaints — if  we 
are  right,  redress  our  grievances ;  if  we  are  wrong,  point  out  our 
error.  They  did  not  ])oint  out  the  error,  because  they  could  not 
find  one;  and  they  did  not  redress  the  grievances,  although  it  was 
in  their  power.  [Cheers.]  They  certainly  received  us  with  great 
politeness ;  and  for  myself,  I  must  say,  that  I  am  indebted  to  them 
for  their  personal  courtesy.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  so  dark- 
sighted  as  not  to  perceive  from  the  very  beginning  that '  ke  end  was 
a  foregone  one ;  because  they  called  up  all  the  spirits  of  the  "  vasty 
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deep  " — the  "  black,  blue  and  the  grey" — to  oppose  us.  "  If  any  one 
has  anything  to  say  against  these  men,  let  thera  speak !"  was  their 
invitation,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  We  stated,  in  the  most 
respectful  language,  our  claims  to  their  interference;  we  stated 
propositions  which  we  were  prepared  to -prove,  and  wc  can  say,  now 
that  it  is  all  over,  neither  the  honorable  the  Common  Council,  nor 
the  advocates  of  the  School  Society,  nor  the  reverend  advocates  of 
the  bigotry  of  one  sect,  and  the  ignorance  of  another,  dared  to  call 
in  question  the  truth  of  a  single  proposition  of  ours.  [Loud  cheers.] 
It  is  true  that  the  aldermen  of  this  city  have,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  vested  in  them,  denied  us  our  rights,  but  we  are  triumphant 
over  them,  for  logic  and  truth  are  with  us.  [Cheers.]  Was  there 
a  single  inquiry  respecting  the  truth  of  our  alleged  grievances,  or 
any  attempt  to  redress  them  ?  But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bond,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bangs  and  company  [great  laugh- 
ter], came  with  an  old  volume  of  antiquated,  theology,  and  exclaimed, 
"What  monstrous  people  these  Papists  are !"  The  Common  Council 
heard  them ;  and  instead  of  examinmg  the  facts  in  which  the 
rights  of  their  constituents  are  involved,  entered  on  the  considera- 
tion of  abstract  theological  reasoning.  We  were  required  to  an- 
swer Dr.  Spring ;  but  no,  a  reply  was  not  called  for  in  that  case, 
for  when  a  minister  gives  utterance  to  a  dark-souled  sentiment,  mi- 
worthy  of  a  Christian,  then  he  deserves  no  answer.  [Cheers.]  Eight 
or  nine  hours  were  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  a  theological  tenet, 
but  not  one  half  hour  was  given  to  the  only  question  which  the 
Common  Council  should  have  permitted  to  come  before  them — 
namely,  are  the  rights  of  tliis  portion  of  the  citizens  violated  or  not  ? 
If  so,  are  there  in  our  hands,  as  the  public  guardians  of  liberty,  the 
means  to  apply  a  remedy  ?  Just  and  impartial  judges  would  so 
have  stated  the  question,  and  have  discarded  all  theological  discus- 
Bions.     [Cheers.] 

But  the  discussion  could  not  last  always ;  and  when  the  stock  of 
bigotry  was  exhausted,  we  were  permitted  to  retire,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three  were  appointed — for  what  purpose?  To  inquire 
Mihether  the  facts  of  our  documents  were  true  ?  No.  In  reality, 
from  the  wording  of  the  resolution  appointing  the  committee,  it 
seemed  as  if  its  members  had  been  appointed  to  find  out  all  they 
could  in  favor  of  the  Public  School  Society ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
do  make  an  appeal — but  what  I  must  call  a  most  weak  and  pitiful 
appeal  in  favor  of  that  Society,  but  not  one  word  of  reference  to  the 
facts  that  we  had  submitted,  or  the  grievances  of  which  we  had 
complained.  [Cheers.]  The  ultimate  decision  of  that  Board  re- 
imnded  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  of  the  times  when,  in  Ireland, 
law  and  justice  were  set  at  open  defiance,  and  every  petty  tyrant 
bad  the  right  to  trample  on  his  neighbor,  provided  he  himself  were 
the  minion  of  the  government.  A  poor  man  was  taken  up  by  one 
of  these  petty  despots,  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  for 
a  considerable  time,  ignorant  of  his  crime  and  his  destiny,  not 
knowing  whether  he  was  to  be  sent  to  the  gallows  or  the  convict- 
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ship.  But  after  a  month  or  so  of  suspense,  the  little  tyrant  came, 
and  marching  his  j)ri8oner  to  the  door,  gave  him  a  push  and  kicked 
him  out,  when  the  poor  man,  finding  himself  abroad  and  at  liberty 
once  more,  turned  round  and  very  emj)hatically  said,  "Thank  your 
honor  I"  [Laughter.]  The  aldjermen  have  treiited  you  somewhat 
similarly,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  say  with  becoming  gratitude,  now 
that  you  are  out  of  their  hands,  "  Thank  your  honors !"  [Lond 
laughter  and  cheers.] 

My  friends,  fortuuately  all  our  Methodistical  friends  are  not  like 
Dr.  Bond,  and  all  the  Presbyterians  are  not  like  Dr.  Spring. 
[Cheers.]  There  is  a  general  sentiment  of  natural  rectitude  and 
justice,  by  which  a  man  is  led  to  "  do  to  his  neighbor  as  he  wishes 
nis  neighbor  to  do  unto  him,"  and  that  sentiment  is  gaining  ground, 
and  by  it  we  are  gaining  friends.  [Cheers.]  And  we  have  an  ap- 
peal to  a  higher  power  than  the  Common  Council — to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State.  [Cheers.]  And  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  the 
petty  array  of  bigotry,  which  infl  uenced  the  Common  Coimcil,  can- 
not overawe  the  Legislature.  [Loud  cheers.]  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  aldermen  are  not  competent  judges  in  tliis  matter, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  ex-officlo  trustees  or  members  of  the  Public 
School  Society.  They  are  like  the  Siamese  twins,  united  together 
[laughter],  and  jointly  they  form  a  monopoly  which  threatens  to 
mould  and  subjugate  the  minds  of  our  children  to  their  peculiar 
notions.  And  the  grievances  of  this  case  do  nor  afflict  us  alone — 
they  fall  equally  upon  other  religious  denominations — and  while  it 
is  the  Catholics  to-day,  it  may  be  L'niversalists,  or  the  Jews,  or  the 
Baptists,  or  the  Unitarians,  to-morrow,  who  may  suffer.  Nay, 
indeed,  they  already  suffer.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  au- 
thorized by  King  James  I.  of  England,  and  used  in  the  public 
schools,  is  not  approved  of  by  the  Baptists,  or  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  them,  neither  is  it  by  the  Unitarians ;  and  as  for  us, 
we  have  an  old  translation  made  long  before  King  James  was 
heard  of.  [Cheers.]  Yet  our  ()]>ponents  insist  that  their  favorite 
version  alone  shall  be  used.  Our  children,  too,  are  taught  the 
prayers  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  we  have  heard  of  the  children 
of  these  schools  singing  Protestant  hynms  most  piously,  although 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  say  nothing  of  it  in  their 
Report,  as  they  should  have  done.  Do  they  then  suppose  that  we 
will,  without  a  murmur,  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  a  system? 
[Cheers.]  No.  If  we  wrong  them,  let  them  publish  their  confes- 
sion of  faith — let  them  tell  us  the  exact  measure  of  the  Public  School 
religion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  may  tell  them  how  far 
we  can  conform  to  it.  Our  opponents  profess  to  be  the  friends  of 
general  tolerance  and  general  good  will ;  yet  they  foment  and 
engender  an  active  intolerance  that  scarcely  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
unjust  government  of  countries  notorious  for  acts  of  intolerance. 
[CheersJ 

What,  then,  remains  for  us  to  do  ?     We  must  not  fold  our  arms 
and  rest.     We  must  take  measures ;  and  for  myself  my  part  is  nearly 
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accomplished,  InaBmnch  as  my  great  object  was  to  rouse  attention 
to  this  subject  amongst  the  people  for  whose  religion  I  am  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  responsible,  that  no  admixture  of  error  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  it  with  my  consent  and  approbation.  [Loud  cheers.] 
I  have  therefore  pointed  out  the  character  of  these  public  schools, 
and  showed  that  Catholics  could  not  support  them  without  violating 
their  consciences.  And  so  far  I  have  done  my  duty.  As  to  the 
civil  means  in  your  power  to  obtain  redress,  it  is  not  exactly  my 
place  to  point  them  out.  Thank  God,  wo  live  in  a  country  the  con- 
stitution of  whose  government  provides  for  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  by  all  ranks  and  denominations  of  citizens.  [Loud  cheers.] 
There  is  one  thing  with  which  our  opponents  cannot  charge  us — 
that  is,  political  feeling  in  this  matter ;  and  I  can  defy  Mr.  Ketchum, 
with  all  his  acuteness,  to  point  to  a  single  act  of  ours  that  had  con- 
nection with  party  politics.     [Cheers.] 

Ours  is  a  case  of  a  deeper  and  more  important  character  than  any 
connected  with  transient  party  politics.  And  I  trust  that  no  such 
defeat  as  we  have  experienced — the  defeat  of  justice  by  authority — 
shall  make  you  give  up  your  principles.  Spread  it  abroad  that  you 
ask  no  favor — no  pre-eminence — no  boon  from  their  honors  of  the 
Common  Council,  but  that  you  have  rights  and  these  rights  you 
claim.  Let  them  reserve  their  favors  for  those  who  want  them. 
[Loud  cheers.]  This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  question  will  meet 
with  respect,  both  from  your  brethren  in  faith,  and  your  fellow- 
citizens  at  large.  This  is  a  question  of  right ;  and  though  a  whole 
Board  should  be  found  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  bigotry,  men 
will  be  found  wiio  can  stand  unawed  in  its  presence,  and  do  right. 
[Loud  cheers.] 

Bishop  IL  here  entered  into  some  details  respecting  the  future 
plan  of  procedure  which  the  meeting  should  adopt,  and  suggested 
the  appointment  of  committees,  as  was  afterwards  carried  into  effect. 
He  then  concluded  :  I  have  said  all  that  is  important  for  me  to  state, 
and  I  have  no  disposition  to  review  the  ground  over  which  we  have 
travelled.  I  may,  however,  congratulate  you  on  something  gained. 
The  false  ground  was  assumed  by  every  one  of  our  opponents  before 
the  Common  Council,  that  we  wanted  a  portion  of  the  public  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Catholic  faith.  We  have  said  re- 
peatedly and  explicitly  that  we  had  no  such  aim — that  our  schools 
would  be  sacred  to  secular  education.  But  notwithstanding  our 
solemn  assertions  to  the  contrary,  their  Reverences  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  such  were  our  objects,  and  on  that  false  position 
they  argued,  and  on  that  alone.  The  gentlemen,  too,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  asserted  that  their  books  wqyc  free  from  sectarianism :  this 
assertion  was  incorporated  m  the  proceedings  and  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen  on  this  subject  last  spring,  but  they 
are  now  found  drawing  black  lines  over  their  books.  [Laughter 
and  cheers.]  That  is  something.  That  is  a  great  deal.  That  is  a 
great  move.  [Cheers.]  Because,  should  they  relieve  the  minds  of 
Protestant  youth  from  the  influence  of  the  bigotry  their  books  had 
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previoasly  disseminated,  that  is  a  great  deal.  They  have  also  prom- 
ised to  purify  their  libraries ;  that  is  something  more.  And  though 
they  argue  on  the  false  ground  that  we  are  influenced  by  sectarian 
motives,  yet  the  honoralij^  men  o'f  the  city  who  are  not  blinded  by 
the  narrow  and  bigoted  views  which  appear  to  predominate  in  the 
Common  Council  see  that  we  only  want  a  bona  fide  education  for 
our  children  ;  that  when  we  call  for  bread,  we  do  not  want  to  have 
a  stone  or  a  serpent  given  us  in  its  place.  [Cheers.]  In  conclusion 
I  will  remark,  that,  although  the  fi>at  of  the  Board,  with  one  honor- 
able exception  [cheers j,  has  gone  against  us,  yet  they  have  not  made 
a  single  proposition  false  that  was  true,  nor  a  single  proposition 
true  that  was  false — justice  and  right  are  still  ours !  [Continued 
cheering.] 


Meeting  in  "Carroll  Hall,"  March  30th,  1841. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  30th,  a  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of 
this  city  was  held  in  the  large  building  corner  of  Duane  street  and 
City  Hall  Place,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  convey  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  of  New 
York,  on  the  subject  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State.  Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  called 
to  the  chair.  The  chairman  then  informed  the  meeting  that  the 
petition  had  been  presented  to  the  Legislature,  after  having  received 
seven  thousand  signatures,  several  of  which  were  those  of  liberal 
Protestant  gentlemen.  Their  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor,  who  had 
carried  the  petition  to  Albany,  was  exceedingly  well  received  there 
by  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  principle  of 
placing  the  Common  School  Fund  under  the  control  of  any  one  cor- 
porate body  had  been  strongly  disapproved.  That  they  had  gained 
much  in  public  opinion,  he  (the  Chairman)  had  no  doubt,  whether 
they  would  gain  all  he  did  not  know,  but  he  knew  the  Catholics  had 
done  something  towards  the  attainment  of  their  object,  and  he  fer- 
vently trusted  that  they  would  ultimately  succeed.     [Cheers.] 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  then  rose,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  On  its  subsidence,  he  spoke  as  follows :  The 
difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  of  seemg  at  the  same  time, 
the  different  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  last  meeting  into  effect,  prompted  me  without  any 
other  authority  to  direct  the  call  for  this  public  meeting.  I  had  no 
special  object  in  view,  at  least  no  prospective  one.  But  at  the  same 
I  did  not  wish  that  an  object  of  so  much  importance  should,  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  lie  buried  from  the  view  and  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  it.  [Cheers.]  I  say  had  no 
prospective  object,  for  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  specific  to 
be  proposed  in  relation  to  it  to-night.  We  have  got  into  that  posi- 
tion in  which  we  must  wait.  Our  bark,  after  having  been  a  little 
buffetted  by  the  storm,  some  of  its  sail  tattered,  but  all  the  rigging 
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sound,  is  now  resting  in  calm  water,  and  if  this  meeting  liad  any 
object,  it  was  simply  to  refit,  and  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  weather. 
(Xoud  cheers.] 

The  gentlemen  who  had  been  charged  with  preparing  the  petition, 
Lave  reported  briefly  the  action  which  has  been  had  upon  it.  I 
believe  that  if  there  had  been  any  means  proposed  to  extend  the 
petition  more  widely  for  signatures,  instead  of  seven  there  would 
have  been  seven  and  twenty  thousand  names  appended  to  it.  But  it 
happens  unfortunately  for  us  that  there  are.  amongst  us  very  few  who 
have  at  the  same  time  leisure  to  dispose  of,  and  the  disposition  to 
consecrate  it  to  that  purpose.  Consequently,  the  Committee  were 
obliged,  by  exertions  on  their  own  part,  to  circulate  that  petition  in 
the  best  manner  they  could.  It  was  to  me  matter  of  regret,  that 
the  petition  had  not  been  presented  long  before,  but,  certainly,  the 
Committee  did  all  that  depended  on  them  to  do  to  have  it  early  pre- 
sented, and  having  done  so,  I  am  glad  and  happy  to  hear,  that  it  has 
been  well  received,  and  received  precisely  in  the  manner  which  we 
should  have  reason  to  anticipate  from  that  body  delegated  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  the  guardians  and  protectors 
by  law,  of  the  common  rights  of  all.  [Cheers.]  It  will  indeed  be 
consoling  to  us — it  will  be  an  assurance  against  future  contingencies 
— it  will  inspire  confidence,  if  it  be  found,  as  we  trust  it  will,  that 
in  that  body,  those  considerations  which  happily  belong  not  to  any 
secular  tribunal  in  this  country,  those  considerations  of  creeds,  of 
which  such  a  dastardly  use  was  made  before  the  Common  Council, 
will  have  no  weight.  These  are  the  men  who  understand  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  who  frame  laws  according  to  the  principles 
of  that  constitution — men  who  when  they  see  by  any  change,  or  by 
any  combination  of  circumstances  that  the  spirit  of  that  constitu- 
tion is  violated,  are  appointed  ex-officio  to  stand  forth  as  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  great  prmciples  of  the  charter  of  American  liberty. 
[Loud  cheers.]  I  trust  that  public  virtue  is  not  so  much  on  the 
wane,  that  men  filling  the  high  and  honorable  place  which  they  do, 
will  deem  it  expedient  to  lean  to  the  side  of  wrong,  when  they 
know  what  is  right.  And  it  is  from  these  considerations  that  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  brings  rather  pleasing  reflections.  But  suppos- 
ing the  case  were  not  so  encouraging,  and  let  me  caution  you  not 
to  be  too  sanguine,  for  if  the  serpent  found  his  way  into  the  bowers 
of  Eden,  who  shall  say  that  he  shall  not  find  his  way  into  the  halls 
of  legislation  ?  true,  we  have  no  such  fear,  but  still  let  me  say  that 
in  the  end  we  ourselves  must  stand  by  our  own  rights,  if  we  ex- 

f»ect  that  others  will  aid  us  in  preserving  and  maintaining  them. 
Cheers.] 
Our  question  was  a  very  plain  and  simple  one  originally,  and  all 
the  sophistry,  and  all  the  bigotry,  and  all  the  quotations  from  anti- 
t^uated  works  of  theology,  aid  not  change  its  aspect.     We  arc  all 
imcmbers  of  the  great  family  of  this  community,  and  have  the  same 
ight  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  conscience  as  we  grant  to  our 
cighbors,  and  which  they  should  grant  to  us.    A  community  of 
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feeling  is  created  by  the  common  wants  of  all,  but  our  opponenU, 
instead  of  a  benefit,  would  turn  this  into  an  injury.  They  claim  the 
exclusive  right  of  appropriating  as  they  please,  that  which  results 
from  the  contributions  of  every  man — Catholic,  Methodist,  Protes- 
tant, Presbyterian,  and  all.  That  when  it  is  amassed,  it  shall  be 
dealt  out  in  mental  nutriment,  just  such  as  they  prescribe,  whether 
))ahitable  to  us  or  not.  We  tell  them  of  the  injustice  of  this — that 
the  education  which  might  be  proper  and  perfectly  lawful  for  Protes- 
tant children,  might  be  very  injurious  for  Catholic  children — ^that  if 
they  are  pleased  with  the  system  to  keep  it,  and  that  then,  in  the 
exercise  of  an  authority  vested  in  the  corporation  of  this  city,  schools 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  doing  those  things  for 
which  this  money  was  contributed,  but  freed  from  these  noxious 
principles,  shall  be  designated,  and  that  a  portion  not  of  their  money, 
but  the  portion  that  may  justly  be  supposed  to  belong  to  us,  shall  be 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  We  make  no  claim  but 
such  as  any  other  denomination  might  with  equal  justice  and  pro- 
priety prefer.  Wo  want  our  children,  whilst  receiving  the  elements 
of  educatioH  in  the  schools,  to  be  freed  from  the  poisonous  influence 
of  sectarianism.     [Cheers.]  ' 

What  I  said  before,  I  repeat  now,  that  we  advanced  not  a  single 
proposition,  of  which  we  did  not  lay  the  proofs  before  their  Honors  ; 
and  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  discussion,  not  a  single  solitary 
proposition  of  ours  was  disproved  by  the  men  who  arrayed  them* 
selveswin  opposition  to  our  claims.  [Loud  cheers.]  The  fact  is  they 
did  not  pretend  to  disprove  them — they  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
while — they  said,  "  You  believe  in  the  Council  of  Trent" — but  did 
that  overturn  our  arguments  ?  Not  one  solitary  statement  of  ours 
was  disturbed.  So  far  from  that,  the  committee  did  not  bring  for- 
ward anything  that  was  not  well  known  before.  They  reported  that 
the  school  houses  were  all  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  built  alike 
[laughter],  and  that  they  found  good  order  there.  But  there  were 
other  things  of  which  they  said  nothing — they  did  not  report  that 
they  found  the  children  all  singing  hymns  that  certainly  had  not  the 
approbation  of  the  Council  of  Trent  [laughter],  and  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  with  those  additions  which  Protestants  make,  but 
we  do  not.  They  said  these  were  very  beautiful  things,  and  could  do 
no  harm.  But  then  when  the  Catholic  mother  teaches  her  child  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  child  finds  another  form  at  school,  and  comes 
home  and  asks  its  mother  how  all  that  happens — of  that  we  com- 
plain. We  hold  that  such  meddling  is  improper,  and  we  only  de- 
mand what  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  we  challenged  them  to  point 
to  anything  unreasonable  in  our  demands,  promising  that  we  would 
correct  it,  and  decline  entirely  pressing  any  such  claim.  ]3ut  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind — our  statements  were  not  denied.  No  man 
presumed  to  say  that  our  claims  were  unjust,  and  yet  you  know 
their  decision.  That  decision  has  thrown  us  on  a  course  which  we 
trust  will  lead  to  an  improvement  of  the  system.  It  was  a  formula 
prescribed  by  the  Common  Council,  and  it  was  right  that  to  them 
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WO  shoulJ  make  oui  first  appeal.  But  tliey  have  transferred  from 
themselves  to  a  higher  tribunal,  the  responsibility  of  doing  us  jus- 
tice, and  we  have  applied  to  that  tribunal  with  brighter  hopes  and 
more  unclouded  prospects.  [Cheers.]  If  we  do  not  succeed  next 
session,  then  we  must  keep  our  minds  directed  to  the  next  session, 
and  if  not  successful,  then  to  the  next  again.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
If  you  were  to  fall  back  like  the  shiggard  on  his  pillow,  because  at 
first  a  little  difficulty  occurs,  in  every  future  attempt  you  would  be 
alike  unsuccessful.  It  would  be  said  that  you  wanted  spirit — that 
you  made  a  great  noise  for  a  little,  and  then  all  was  over.  No ! 
Understanding  the  question — its  bearhigs  on  your  rights  as  citizens 
— as  men  havrng  consciences  that  are  inviolable — with  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  these  things,  you  must  persevere.  Stand  by  justice. 
Prefer  your  claims,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  gain  the  ears  and 
good  will  of  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  ability  to  redress 
your  grievances.     [Cheers.] 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  or  rather  a  view  result- 
mg  from  the  state  of  things,  which  it  is  certainly  my  disposition  to 
press  much  on  your  attention,  that  is,  that  having  fou4(i  that  the 
schools  provided  at  the  public  expense  are  not  a  source  of  benefit  to 
you  -and  your  children,  that  you  take  care  that  your  children  shall 
not  be  left  to  ignorance — on  the  contrary,  every  parent  will  exert 
himself  so  that  your  poor  children  shall  not  lose  their  time — that 
they  shall  be  adding  in  the  best  possible  way  to  that  knowledge  that 
is  to  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life.     We  must  then  look  forward  to 
the  organization  of  schools,  and  what  is  more,  if  they  force  it  upon 
us,  wc  must  look  forward  to  the  expurgation  of  books.     So  that  if 
We  arc  ultimately  obliged  to  educate  Catholic  children  at  the  ex- 
pense of  second  taxation — that  is,  when  they  first  take  our  taxes 
*nd  transfer  them  to  an  irresponsible  corporation  that  uses  them  not 
for  our  benefit,  and  only  return  them  in  the  way  that  injures  us,  we 
^ust  have  a  second  recourse  to  our  purses — then,  indeed,  we  shall 
^udy  that  ours  will  be  a  thorough  education,  and  a  thorough  Cath- 
olic education.     [Cheers.] 

In  point  of  value  the  whole  amount  of  this  taxation  is  exceedingly 

^tisignificant,  only  at  the  rate  of  one-eightielh  of  one  per  cent,  so  tnat 

^n  individual  rated  at  $10,000,  pays  to  this  fund  only  about  fifty 

^ients.     Now  we  know  a  great  many  men  among  the  Cjitholics  that 

<iouId  rate  at  $10,000.     In  that  way,  a  man  ownmg  property  to  that 

^Vmount,  has  to  pay  only  fifty  cents ;  yet  from  these  small  sums  a 

X^ery  considerable  amount  is  raised.     Thus,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not 

t^lie  amount  of  money  with  which  we  have  to  do,  but  it  is  with  the 

T-ampering  with  a  principle  against  which  every  honest  man  of  every 

^reed  should  raise  his  indignant  voice.     [Cheers.]     If  I  see,  in  this 

Ciountry,  a  Jew  oppressed  because  he  is  a  Jew,  though  I  have  no 

^rmpathy  with  his  religion,  I  feel  sympathy  with  his  rights,  for  there 

T:iiere  is  a  principle  involved  which  closely  concerns  myself.     And 

if  the  citizens  permit  the  Jew  to  be  trampled  on  to-day,  the  next 

"Vreak  denomination  may  fall  a  victim  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  till  there 
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be  only  one  dominant  denomination,  ruling  over,  and  trafBcking  in 
the  rights  of  all  other  denominations.  [Cheers.]  On  these  grounds 
is  this  question  important,  as  well  as  because  it  is  an  imperative  duty, 
incumbent  upon  you  and  me,  to  see  that  no  principle  of  religion 
of  which  we  do  not  approve  shall  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  our 
children.  The  account  of  this  is  not  of  this  world,  and  under  the 
sense  of  this  solemn  duty,  I  felt  called  on  to  mingle  with  yon  in  the 
agitation  of  this  question,  and  direct  your  attention  to  it  till  you 
should  understand  it,  and  be  prepared  to  act  on  it,  in  conjunction 
with  that  duty  which  you  and  I  are  alike  bound  to  discharge. 
[Cheers.] 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  of  interest  or  worthy 
your  attention  to  present  on  the  subject.  It  has  oflen  been  discussed, 
and  I  presume  is  now  perfectly  understood.  But  this  one  thing  I 
would  impress  upon  yon,  that  wherever  religion  is  concerned,  it 
comes  before  all  other  concerns — that  is  to  say,  the  duty  that  a  man 
owes  to  his  conscience  and  his  God ;  and  the  order  of  obligation  is 
first  to  God,  and  then  to  our  conscience — after  God  to  our  con- 
science, before  our  parents  or  families,  that  is  the  order ;  and  there- 
fore I  should  think  it  a  perversion  of  that  order,  if  any  man,  for 
sake  of  that  expediency  on  which  we  look  with  such  contempt  as 
ruling  in  a  hall  not  far  distant  [laughter],  should  sacrifice  his  duty 
to  his  God,  for  sake  of  what  he  regards  as  a  little  advantage  on  his  side. 

If,  after  all,  my  friends,  the  question  be  overruled  and  no  remedy 
left  us,  then  submission  will  be  our  duty — but  it  will  be  a  glorious 
submission.  [Cheers.]  Every  just — every  honorable — every  fair 
means  should  be  adopted  and  persevered  in  steadily,  and  firmly,  un- 
til your  rights  be  recognized  and  secured  if  it  be  possible.  [Loud 
cheers.]  Perhaps  there  are  other  gentlemen  present,  particularly 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who  was  not  present  some  time  ago, 
who  could  interest  you  more  especially  in  regard  to  recent  occur- 
rences. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  everywhere  there  is 
the  same  unanimity  of  feeling  that  our  grievances  should  be  re- 
moved, and  what  is  more,  that  each  one  so  expressing  himself  was 
ready  to  aid  us  in  obtaining  redress.  That  is  consoling,  for  that 
shows  a  very  different  state  of  things  to  that  which  presented  itself 
to  me  when  I  first  returned  from  Europe.  Then,  those  who  under- 
stood the  subject  were  few.  Nothing  but  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  subject  was  wanting ;  but  by  discussion,  and  meetings,  and  so 
forth,  that  knowledge  has  spread  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  our  people.  Our  people  now  begin  to  understand  that 
insidiously,  and,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop,  this  system  was  going  oo, 
lending  to  wean  the  affections  of  their  children  from  that  religion 
for  which  their  parents  had  suffered  so  much.  [Cheers.]  They 
understand  this,  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  on  the 
improved  condition  of  public  feeling  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
Elsewhere  we  have  made  many  friends — and  let  me  tell  you,  by  way 
of  a  secret,  that  some  who  once  opposed  us  have  acknowledged  that 
we  are  right.     [Loud  cheers.] 
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« 

We  have  to  wait  then  till  we  know  the  issue  of  our  respectful 
petition  to  the  Legislature  at  Albany.     I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  attended  to.  There  is  nothing  in  that  petition 
which  can  shock  the  prejudices  of  any  man  or  class  of  men.     There 
is  the   statement   of  a   grievance,   and    in   all  civilized   countries 
wherever  there  is  a  grievance  that  can  be  corrected  without  entail- 
^S  ^  greater  grievance,  a  remedy  will  be  applied.  '  In  such  a  state 
of  confidence  then  let  us  wait  patiently.     Nevertheless  the  principle 
involved  in  the  case  must  be  kept  present  in  every  man's  mind — 
must  be  the  guide  and  rule  of  his  action  and  expression  of  his  opin- 
ion in  reference  to  this  matter.     Otherwise  you  may  be  assured  that 
the  great  influence  of  the  Public  School  Society,  and  a  very  great 
influence  it  is,  extending  its  fibres  like  those  of  the  ivy^around  the  oak 
of  authoritv  amongst  you,  will  prevail  against  you.     But  persevering 
in  your  em}rts  with  the  same  firmness,  and  calmness,  and  determ- 
ination which  has  hitherto  marked  our  struggle,  my  word  for  it,  you 
must  succeed!     [Loud  cheers.] 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  other  speakers,  who  having 
referred  to  political  aflairs  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hughes 
arose  and  said : — When  I  returned  from  Europe,  the  very  first  thing 
I  did  when  attending  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  this  question,  was  to  take  measures  that  all  politics  should 
be  excluded ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  question  up  till  this 
time,  I  have  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  to  say  that  no  politics  have 
been  introduced.     We  have  attended  meetinsfs  under  St.  James's 
Church  and  elsewhere,  and  have  not  heard  a  syllable  that  I  did  con- 
ceive to  be   political   in   the   remotest  degree.     And  the  moment 
folitics  are  introduced,  that  moment  I  disappear  from  this  meeting, 
knew,  indeed,  that  that  had  been  the  firebrand  cast  amongst  those 
who  first  met  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  these  claims,  and 
therefore  knowing  it  to  be  a  firebrand,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  first  duty 
to  extinguish  it ;    and  it  was  extinguished.      Now  the  question 
has  been  agitated  to-night,  and  certiinly,  though  for  myself  I  did 
not  hear  with  pleasure  one  observation  of  the  learned  doctor,  yet  I 
did  not  at  all  understand  hira  as  introducing  politics.     I  may  not 
understand  the  hidden  meanings  of  words,  and  not  being  familiar 
with  the  subject  may  have  a  mistaken  impression ;  but  I  under- 
stood  the  Doctor  to  have  expressed  what  I  believe  to  be  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  if  I  appoint  a  man  to  provide  for  the  public 
table,  and  he  sets  on  it  what  1  cannot  eat,  that  then  my  duty  is  to 
\%-ithhold  from  him  my  future  support.   Now  I  agree  most  decidedly 
i  n  saying  that  politics  must  not  be  introduced,  first,  for  the  perhaps 
insignificant  reason  that  if  they  be  introduced  I  disappear  from 
amongst  you,  and  secondly  for  the  very  important  one,  that  your 
j)rospects  would  thereby  be  defeated. 

Nevertheless,  without  being  at  all  connected  with  politics,  yet  if  a 

xnan  appointed  to  supply  the  public  table  with  food  does  not  do  so, 

^  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  displace  him,  simply  because  he  does  not 

clo  me  justice.    That  I  do  not  call  politics.     But  I  conceive  that  any 
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man  who  will  conspire  with  the  man  who  deprives  him  of  his  rights, 
deserves  to  be  so  deprived  of  them.  If  you  have  any  regard,  then, 
for  my  feelings  or  your  own  interests,  do  not  introduce  politics. 
We  do  not  meet  for  political  purposes.  I  defy  our  enemies  or  our 
friends  to  shew  that  one  word  of  politics  was  ever  tolerated  in  our 
meetings.  Occasionally  an  unguarded  expression  might  escape,  but 
I  never  could  nor  did  attach  any  importance  to  it.  So  whilst  I  feel 
on  the  one  side  that  the  Doctor  has  not  introduced  politics,  I 
argue  most  decidedly  in  the  propriety  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
last  speaker,  so  far  as  they  went,  to  exclude  politics.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  be  after  I  have  received  notice  to  retire,  that  politics 
will  be  introduced. 

I  have  been  accused  of  politics.  But  my  politics  are  to  do  my 
duty,  imperfectly,  I  know,  but  in  the  hope  tnat  by  doing  it  I  may 
have  some  claim  to  the  mercy  of  my  Goa  in  another  life.  Part  of 
my  duty,  I  felt  under  that  sense  of  obligation,  was  to  protect  from 
contamination  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  people  committed  to 
my  care — to  guard  their  faith  with  the  guardianship  devolved  upon 
me  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  I 
attend  this  meeting. 

I  believe  that  amongst  both  political  parties,  there  are  good  and 
very  bad  men,  and  I  look  upon  both  from  the  neutral  ground.  With 
you  it  is  different,  and  whilst  it  is  your  privilege  to  have  your  polit- 
ical feelings,  and  to  exercise  your  political  rights  with  modesty  and 
discretion,  and  mindful  of  the  estimation  in  which  you  would  be 
held  by  your  fellow-citizen,  here  at  least  there  must  be  no  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject.  ,  Hoping  that  my  remarks  will  be  received  with 
kindness,  and  prevent  any  reference  to  these  topics  in  future,  I  sit 
down.  [The  Right  Reverend  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amid 
loud  and  continued  applause.l 

The  Chairman  then  remarked,  that  although  he  was  precluded 
from  engaging  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
yet  he  would  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  matter  which  had 
just  been  incidentally  introduced.  He  felt  that  all  agreed  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Right  Reverend  speaker,  who 
last  addressed  the'  meeting  ;  and  indeed  there  was  an  absolute 
impossibility  that  politics  could  mingle  this  question.  Why?  Be- 
cause when  a  Catholic  goes  to  the  poll,  and  finds  two  candidates, 
one  calling  himself  a  Locofoco  and  the  other  calling  himself  a  Whig, 
and  he  inquires  which  party  voted  against  the  Catholic  claims,  the 
answer  will  be — both  parties  voted  ai^ainst  you.  How,  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  could  politics  be  introduced?  [Loud 
cheers.]  He  was  glad  that  the  Catholic  claim  had  been  transferred 
from  those  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Public  School  Society  to 
those  who  were  further  removed,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to 
do  justice.  From  the  Legislature,  justice  might  be  got ;  but  from 
their  enemies  at  home,  whether  Whig  or  Locofbco,  none  was  to  be 
expected.     [Cheers.] 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hughes  again  rose  and  said  — Amotion 
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f\>v  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  is  in  preparation,  but  I  had  in- 
t: ended  to  have  introdnc^d  to  your  notice  some  other  matter  not 
connected  with  the  question  immediately  before  you,  but  very  closely 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this  city. 
However,  I  shall  postpone  it  till  some  other  opportunity,  and  proba- 
t)! y  it  will  be  better  to  call   a  meeting  for  that'  specific  purpose. 
Time,  at  present,  will  not  permit  me  to  develop  at  any  length  the 
state  of  some  matters  connected  with  the  Catholic  churches  of  this 
city.     Many  of  them  are  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition,  and  since 
T  have  been  absent,  a  thing  perhaps  unprecedented  in  this  Diocese 
lias  occurred,  two  of  our  churches  have  been  entered  by  the  sheriff, 
and  sold  for  small  sums,  but  of  course  with  the  prospect  of  being 
regained.    But  this  should  operate  as  a  warning  in  reference  to  the 
churches  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.     My  purpose, 
iwhich  I  shall  explain  at  another  time,  will  be  to  unite  the  Catholics 
of  this  city,  under  some  organization  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  means  by  a  general  contribution  to  diminish  the 
capital  of  the  debt  on  the  churches.     And  when  I  speak  of  this,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  doing  this  the  Catholics 
Tvill  be  only  doing  in  another  form  what  they  will  be  obliged  to  do 
if  they  leave  this  undone.    As  it  is,  we  are  paying  an  enormous  sum 
for  interest.     Now,  the  support  of  the  churches  and  the  payment 
of  this  interest,  devolve  principally  upon  a  certain  number  of  Catholics 
who  are  more  prominent  and  better  known.     Sometimes  it  reaches 
somewhat  into  the  people  at  large,  but  generally  the  burden  falls  on 
a  particular  class.     And  there  is  recourse  to  fairs  and  concerts,  and 
different  things  of  which  I  would  not  approve,  nor  tolerate  were  it 
not  for  the  necessity  of  the  case.     But  every  expedient  is  employed 
to  put  off  and  beat  off  the  last  hour  which  must  come  upofi  churches 
as  well  as  on  every  thing  else  that  is  hypothecated — ^mortgaged. 
All  this  must  be  calculated  rather  to  depress  than  inspire  with  hope. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  little  time,  it  could  be  shown  that  great  as  is  the 
resfK>nsibility  of  the  churches,  if  only  fortunate  enough  to  combine 
into  one  the  energies  of  our  clergy  and  the  people  themselves,  it 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  course  of  three,  or  at  most  four 
years,  to  extinguish  the  debt,  or  so  diminish  it  as  not  to  be  felt.     In 
KO  doing  you  would  at  once  secure  your  churches  in  the  service  of 
\he  God  to  whom  they  have  been  consecrated,  and  remove  the  debt 
VFbich  operates  as  an  incubus  on  the  further  development  of  our 
church  in  this  community.    The  exertions  that  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  everlasting  drain  for  interest,  etc.,  should  bring  the  mat- 
ter home  to  the  means  and  zeal  of  every  man  and  woman  who  have 
zeal  for  their  religion.     All  should  unite  in  the  establishment  of  a 
fund,  to  be  at  stated  periods,  and  imder  proper  management,  dis- 
tributed to  the  churches,  on  conditions  that  will  make  it  effectual  in 
■^ttainujg  our  object.     In  the  meantime,  I  shall  endeavor  to  mature 
"^    plan  to  effect  this,  and  present  it  to  you  on  a  future  occasion. 
fiJoud  cheers.] 
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Meeting  in  "  Carroll  Hall,"  April  20, 1841. 

Ox  Tuesday  evening  April  20,  a  numerous  and  respectable  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholics  of  this  city  was  held  in  the  large  building  comer 
of  Duane  street  and  City  Hall  Place.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Mullen, 
Tiios.  O'Connor,  Esq., was  unanimously  balled  to  the  chair.  Messrs. 
B.  O'Connor  and  John  Quinn  were  appointed  secretaries  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  then  arose  and  was  received  with 
loud  and  continued  applause.  He  spoke  as  follows  ; — Gentlemen, 
it  has  no  doubt  been  anticipated  that  you  should  receive  some  news 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  question  in  which  we  are  all  so  much 
interested.  Circumstances,  however,  have  rendered  the  result  dif- 
ferent from  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  as  yet  it  appears 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  reported  on  the  subject.  However,  it  is 
still  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  keep  sight  of  that 
question — that  we  should  have  it  present  to  our  minds,  for  the  more 
it  is  reflected  upon,  the  more  any  sensible  man  will  be  convinced 
that  if  we  believe  in  the  truth  of  our  religion — and  I  trust  we 
would  not  profess  it  if  we  did  not  believe  it — ^that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vitally  important  questions  that  can  possible  engage  our  atten- 
tion. The  importance  of  that  question  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  it  is  one  which  has  been  viewed  not  by  us  alone,  for  there 
is  a  zeal  which  goes  directly  counter  to  ours.  We  are  zealous  to 
])reserve  our  children  in  that  religion  which  we  believe  to  be  true, 
and  in  which  we  ourselves  hope  for  salvation ;  and  others  are 
uxceedinglv  zealous  that,  for  their  good  no  doubt,  our  chilciren 
should  be  seduced,  under  the  plea  of  education,  from  adherence  to 
that  religion.  And  thus  the  question  stands.  The  whole  pretence 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  was  pretence  of  friendship  for  educa- 
tion— a  zeal  that  all  might  be  educated  on  that  broad  and  liberal 
«ystein  which  wishes  to  have  religion  without  any  articles  of  faith. 
Xevertheless,  from  time  to  time  the  true  views  which  actuated  those 
who  live  most  zealous  in  opposing  our  claims  became  manifest ;  and 
but  yesterday  my  attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  a  sectarian 
j^apei*  bearing  on  the  subject  and  going  to  show  to  its  very  large  cata- 
logue of  subscribers  that  we  are  the  enemies  of  education,  that  we 
love  darkness  and  dread  light,  and  that  therefore  we  are  exceedingly 
solicit ous  lest  the  Catholic  children  basking  in  the  light  which  the 
Common  Schools  furnish  should  see  the  error  of  the  ways  of  their 
fithers,  and  therefore  abandon  them  ! — And  they  go  on  to  say  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Catholic  children  of  Catholic  parents,  born  in  this 
country,  to  profess  the  religion  of  their  parents  if  they  arc  allowed 
those  advantages,  and  that  it  is  on  that  account  that  wo  are  so 
solicitous  to  withdraw  them  from  the  Public  Schools.  But  they  go 
still  farther,  and  make  a  very  nice  calculation  respectinoj  the  chd- 
clron,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  by  the  working  of  this  system 
luring  the  past,  and,  not  including  the  results  to  be  anticipated  from 
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the  future,  out  of  every  twenty  children,  fifteen  will  become  Protes- 
tants ;  or,  what  is  nearly  as  good,  will  cease  to  be  Catholic  !     When 
that  is  the  view  which  they  take  of  it,  and  when  we  know  the 
^Forking  of  the  system,  then  is  the  importance  of  the  subject  increas- 
ed, and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  our  application  for  our  por- 
tion of  that  money  wnich  we  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  education 
AFithout  these  enroachment  on  religions  freedom — whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  that — one  great  advantage  has  been  gained,  that  the 
attention  of  parents  has  been  called  emphatically  to  the  subject. 
Now  we  do  not  enter  into  the  question,  what  is  the  amount  of  their 
education,  but  the  matter  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  and  it  is 
good  for  us,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
report  fairly  what  they  hear,  to  commence  by  stating  the  question. 
The  question  between  us  and  our  fellow-citizens,  is  as  one  between 
two,  or,  if  yon  please,  three  individuals.    Two  agreeing  in  religious 
sentiments,  and  the  third  disagreeing,  and  the  two  come  to  the  third 
and  say,  "You  must  pay  a  portion  of  money  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  three  of  us,  and  we  will  shape  the  education  to 
suit  the  views  which  we  entertain,  and  you  must  submit."      The 
third   says,   "  No !  I  would  prefer  to  keep  my  own  portion  and 
superinltend  the  education  of  my  own  children ;   because  in  this 
country  religious  rights  are  secured,  and  when  you  frame  a  system 
for  your  children  and  compel  me  to  support  it,  although  I  disagree 
with  you  in  religious  principles,  you  do  me  injustice ;  you  are  to  be 
sure  two  against  one,  and  you  may  decide  against  me  by  your 
majority,  but  nevertheless  you  violate  justice."     And  what  is  said  of 
the  Catholic  applies  with  equal  force  and  justice  to  any  other  religion.-r 
Because  every  man  has  granted  unto  him  by  the  laws — the  happy 
laws  of  this  country — the  right  of  worshipping  God  according  to  tne 
dictates  of  his  conscience.     This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion— for,  argue  it,  mystify  it  as  you  please,  it  comes  down  to  this 
simple  matter-of-fact  illustration.     We.  never  wanted  their  money, 
and  even  if  we  wanted  our  own,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
liig  reli^on,  but  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  education  without 
^nti-Catnolicity.     And  they  contend,  manfully  contend,  that  educa- 
tion such  as  they  ])rescribe  shall  be  given,  and  impregnated  with 
that  leaven,  simple  as  it  may  be,  but  yet  enough  to  corrupt  the 
^hole  mass.  (Loud  cheers.)  This  experiment  of  the  past,  gentlemen, 
I  should  think  quite  sufficient  to  admonish  the  Catholic  body  of  New 
Vork   to  take  measures   for  the  future.     And  whether  the  State 
allows    our  claim  or  not,  we  should  remember  that  we  are  able 
Und  bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children.     This  is 
tut   what  we  have  been  doing  for  years.      We  have    voluntarily 
Undergone  that  expense — but  it  has  been  done  by  isolated  efforts, 
s^ometimes  not  very  successful,  and  not  most  advantageous  for  the 
cshildren. 

All  that  wo  want  now  is,  that  the  Catholic  parents  should  understand 
this  question.  We  have  another  deficiency  which  will,  I  trust,  soon 
"be  supplied — ^that  is,  want  of  teachers.     For  though  we  have  in 
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many  cases  excellent  teachers,  yet  often  we  are  obliged  to  take  them 
as  they  offer,  and  sometimes  thongh  not  altogether  competent,  on 
account  of  our  want  of  proper  means.  When  in  Ireland  last  sum- 
mer, among  other  objects  of  curiosity,  I  visited  one  of  the  schools 
conducted  by  a  society  of  young  men,  who  had  associated  them- 
selves voluntarily,  and  devoted  their  lives,  and  talents,  and  acquire- 
ments, which  are  sometimes  of  a  very  high  order,  to  suppljr  that 
education  of  which  the  tyrannical  government  of  Britain  tried  to 
deprive  the  Irish  people.  [Loud  cheers.]  They  looked  for  no  rec- 
ompense— they  feel  that  it  is — and  especially  in  that  unfortunate 
count  ry — a  great  work  of  mercy,  to  supply  by  the  devotion  of  their 
time  and  talents  that  which  should  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
zeal  of  their  goverement.  I  was  present  at  an  examination  there, 
and  in  all  the  examinations  that  ever  I  have  witnessed,  I  never  saw 
one  more  calculated  to  give  satisfaction.  Everything  is  systema- 
tissed  by  them.  Their  Superior  and  leading  members  have  directed 
their  attention  to  every  improvement  in  the  science — the  profound 
science,  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  young  mind,  and  every  prac- 
tical and  sound  improvement  has  been  adopted  by  them.  And  such 
order — such  facility  in  going  through  that  examination  with  the 
least  loss  of  time,  1  have  not  seen  in  any  other  establishment  at  any 
time  or  place.  The  pupils  appeared  to  be  themselves  perfectly  mas- 
ters of  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  examined.  Geography,  and 
history,  and  several  other  branches  of  education  were  treated  o^  and 
in  all  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  home. 

3Iy  intention  is  to  send  to  Ireland,  and  that  within  three  weeks, 
for  as  many  .members  of  this  excellent  community  as  I  can  find  wil- 
ling to  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  whole  Catholic 
children  of  New  York.  [Loud  and  continued  applause.]  Before  two 
weeks,  I  trust  that  a  person  duly  authorized  to  make  that  applica- 
tion will  be  on  his  way,  and  I  hope  also,  from  the  encouragemen*. 
that  I  have  to  cherish  that  hope,  that,  within  four  or  five  months,  i 
sufficient  number  will  be  here  to  commence.  They  may  not — fo 
they  are  very  much  in  demand  where  they  are — be  able  to  send  as 
many  as  will  sufiice,  but  at  all  events  they  will  send  enough  to  en- 
graft their  improved  and  excellent  system  on  such  others  here  as 
may  be  disposed  and  otherwise  qualified  to  assume  the  office  of 
teachers.  And  the  support  of  these  "  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,"  as  they  are  termed,  will  not  equal  that  which  the  Catho- 
lics ha\e  been  paying  from  year  to  year  in  addition  to  their  taxation 
— for  thoseT3rethren  accept  of  nothing  but  food  and  clothing. 

Now  I  conceive  that  in  this  way  we  will  be  enabled  to  supply  the 
great  want  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  this  way  we  will  brmg  the 
many  hundreds  of  children  of  poor  parents  under  the  salutary  disci- 
pline of  education  and  religion  ;  and  at  all  events  if  we  are  obliged 
to  teach  our  children  at  the  expense  of  a  second  taxation,  we  will 
be  free  to  bring  them  up  in  the  CI}ristian  religion,  and  even  in  the 
Catholic  faith.  [Loud  cheers.]  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  Cath- 
olic body  in  New  York  will  regard  the  arrival  of  these  men  for  this 
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purpose,  as  a  public  blessing ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  any  who  at  first  may  have  doubted, 
will  be  convinced  that  for  them  and  their  children  the  arrival  of  these 
Brethren  was  indeed  a  public  blessing.     [Cheers.]  ^ 

As  we  are  here  assembled,  I  may  as  well  direct  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes  to  som^  topics  having  very  important  reference  to  the 
interest  of  the  Catholic  community.  Our  misfortune  heretofore  has 
been  that  we  have  not  been  united — that  is,  united  on  a  large  and 
comprehensive  basis,  for  the  promotion  of  our  true  interests.  Efforts 
here  and  there,  have  been  continually  made,  but  there  has  not  ap- 
peared to  be  a  general  spirit  of  co-operation  and  unity  of  action,  by 
which  we,  like  other  denominations,  should  promote  our  interests  as 
a  religious  community.  I  regret  that  either  the  imperfect  notice  of 
this  meeting,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  both  causes  com- 
bined has  not  permitted  a  larger  ^sembly,  although  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  it  so  large  as  it  is.  But  I  should  like  on  this  occa- 
sion to  have  representatives,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  Catholic  body, 
so  that  they  could  discuss  amongst  themselves  and  communicate  to 
all  their  brethren  in  the  city,  the  hints  I  am  about  to  throw  out  and 
the  views  I  intend  to  suggest,  and  consider  how  far  they  are  practi- 
cable and  may  be  carried  out. 

It  is  known  to  you — at  least  if  you  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
*5nbject,  it  should  be  known — that  the  Catholics  are  far  too  numer- 
ous for  the  spiritual  means  within  the  power  of  the  clergy.  It  b 
Supposed  that  there  are  in  this  city  from  60,000  to  80,000  professors 
of  the  Catholic  faith — and  for  these  how  many  clergy  ?  There  arc 
^blc  to  perform  active  and  efficient  duty  0  or  10  at  the  most !  One 
clergyman  for  8,000  people,  or  for  7,000  if  you  take  a  lower  esti- 
:^iiate.  What,  I  ask,^an  be  his  influence  among  such  a  mass  of  peo- 
J>le  ?  Where  can  be  his  influence  in  the  first  great  elementary  di- 
A-ision  of  society — the  family  ?  Where  his  superintendence  of  the 
children  ?  He  who  from  morning  to  night  knows  no  rest  from  la- 
'bor,  but  is  constantly  engaged  in  visiting  the  sick  or  attending  to 
other  duties,  and,  as  I  myself  from  experience  and  personal  knowl- 
edge can  testify,  knows  no  hour  of  cessation,  has  not  a  moment  to 
devote  to  the  children..  Xow  the  children  should  be  initiated  into 
Xhe  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  religion,  from  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age.  But  the  clergy  are  so  busily  engaged  in  other  duties  of 
Xheir  office,  that  even  if  children  presented  themselves  to  them  in 
erowds,  they  cannot  be  attended  to.  f 

More,  we  have  not  church-room  enough  for  the  increasing  num- 

l>er8  of  the  Catholic  fold.      Without  additional  church  accommoda- 

liou,  there  never  will  be  that  just  proportion  between  the  numbers 

of  the  people  and  the  clergy,  that  is  necessary  for  the  due  develop- 

xnent  of  the  power  of  religion  in  reforming  character  and  correcting 

^-ice — and  in  bringing  men  up  towards  that  high  and  holy  standard 

which  our  faith  proposes.    There  should  be,  to  effect  this,  at  least 

one  pastor  for  every  1200  or  1500  souls.     Any  clergyman  charged 

with  the  caro  of  that  number  has  quite  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  an- 
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ewer  for.  If  there  were  clei|^ineii  in  that  proportion,  then  would 
their  personal  inflnence  be  £it,  and  not  as  now.  We  now  see  our 
people  in  large  masses  on  Sondav — they  disperse — we  meet  them 
in  the  street — bat  we  know  them  not.  There  may  be  a  thousand 
evils  existing,  spreading  their  desolating  influence,  and  bringing 
scandal  and  reproach  on  the  Catholic  name,  not  from  remissness 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  but  from  mere  physical  inability  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  such  multitudes. 

Should  we  not  then — I  speak  now  of  the  whole  Catholic  body — 
endeavor  to  diminish  this  disproportion  between  the  numbers  of  our 
clergy  and  people  ?  Certainly ;  and  everything  going  towards  that 
should  be  something  dear  in  the  breast  of  every  Catholic  in  the  com- 
munity.    [Loud  cheers] 

And  now  I  have  another  topic.  Supposing  we  had  the  clergy,  we 
want  the  churches  too.  And  when  I  speak  of  churches,  it  strikes 
me  that  most  of  those  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  our 
churches,  swamped  as  they  are  in  debt,  will  say  I  had  better  not  re- 
fer at  all  to  this  subject.  But  it  is  true  that  the  Catholic  churches 
are  obliged  to  pay  in  interest  for  debt,  a  sum  which  would  enable 
us  to  build  one  new  church  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  every  year.  Is  not 
this  state  of  things  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Catho- 
lic body  ?  [Loud  cheers.]  I  have  made  an  estimate  from  items  I  have 
received,  and  find  that  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  $300,000  ;  and  yet, 
enormous  as  that  debt  may  appear,  if  a  general  Catholic  spirit  were 
diffused  amongst  those  who  profess  our  religion,  it  would  not  weigh 
as  it  were  one  feather  against  the  progress  of  our  faith.  A  united 
action — a  combination  of  effort — in  a  word  a  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  that  debt,  would  in  a  short  time  bring  about  such  a  stat«  of 
things  that  it  would  cease  to  be  felt,  and  means  would  be  provided 
for  the  onward  march  of  our  religion  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  people. 

IIow  could  all  this  be  done  ?  Let  us  take  our  figures  again.  Let 
us  suppose  that  instead  of  a  weak  congregation  here  struggling 
with  debt,  and  a  strong  congregation  there  with  very  little  debt — 
that  instead  of  leaving  the  weak  congregation  to  struggle  with  a 
burden  doubly  oppressive  on  account  of  that  weakness,  the  strong 
should  come  to  its  assistance,  in  a  short  time  the  whole,  or  princip^ 

fart  of  that  debt  would  be  swept  away.    What  would  you  thus  do  ? 
address  you  as  if  you  were  the  whole  Catholic  body  of  New  York. 
You  would  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  in  the  other — 
you  would  be  gradually  extinguishing  that  debt,  for  which  you  are   4 
now  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sura  for  interest,  which  is  all  swallowed  - 
up.     [Cheers.] 

I  have  said  that  this  state  of  things  hinders  the  progress  of  our  re — 
ligion,  and  I  will  tell  you  how.  Suppose  a  number  of  people  cannot^ 
find  church  accommodation,  and  they  resolve  to  btuld  a  church.  . 
They  apply  to  the  Bishop  for  permission,  which  if  granted,  immedi-- 
ately  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  neighboring  congregation  when 
they  may  have  attended,  induce  them  to  rise  up  and  say  ^^  If  leave  ~ 
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granted  you  irill  ruin  us,  for  our  revenue,  notwithstanding  all  we  do 
By  oratorios,  and  this  and  that  other  means,  is  scarcely  adequate 
to  keep  us  afloat,  and  if  you  allow  another  church,  it  will  draw  away 
so  much  of  our  revenue,  and  we  will  sink."  And  so,  for  fear  of  ;ill 
that,  the  souls  of  people  must  be  left  destitute. 

Should  such  a  state  of  things  be  permitted  to  continue  ?  Is  it  not 
one  which  calls  immediately  for  any  action  by  which  a  reasonable 
hope  may  be  expected  of  diminishmg  the  progress  of  that  impedi- 
ment to  the  advance  of  our  religion  ?  It  is  not  however  for  churches 
alone  that  exertions  are  necessary.  It  is  for  everything  that  religion 
requires.  I  may  quote  an  instance — I  mean  of  the  college  which  I 
undertook  some  time  ago.  There  has  been  no  want  of  zeal  on  our 
part  to  present  the  claims  of  that  institution  ;  and,  although  a  good 
deal  was  subscribed,  and  a  good  deal  paid,  yet  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  we  could  drag  along.  Because  it  was  a  general 
cry.  We  have  to  sustain  our  church  and  we  are  sinking.  There  was 
no  end  to  this ;  and  thus  in  the  isolated  difficulty  of  each  particular 
portion  arises  that  want  of  general  zeal  so  necessary  to  carry  any 
thing  triumphantly  through. 

Now  what  is  there  to  prevent  an  association  which  I  intend  to 
form — ^that  is,  on  the  principle  of  one  of  which  I  will  have  more  to 
say  at  another  time,  and  which  is  designated  the  "  Association  for 
Propagating  the  Faith  " — to  the  funds  of  which  the  members  con- 
tributed one  cent  weekly  ?     This  society  is  now  extensively  known 
in  Europe,  and  has  been  the  means  of  extending  the  Catholic  faith 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  more  or  less  in  every  region 
where  that  faith  has  been  proclaimed,  since  its  origin.     There  is  no 
reason  why  such  an  institution  should  not  be  established  amongst 
xis;  and  although  the  rules  of  that  institution  require  that  the  funds 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Board,  nevertheless  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  country  like  this,  and  in  our  circum- 
st.inces,  they  would  never  ask  a  penny  of  them  expended  anywhere 
"but  in  the  diocese  itself.     The  money  thus  collected  would  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  churches,  and  would  soon  extinguish  the  bur- 
den which  now  presses  them  down  to  the  earth,  instead  of  sinking 
$20,000,  year  after  year,  in  the  payment  of  interest.     Besides,  the 
churches  would  contribute  in  this  way  cheerfully,  aware  that  no 
other  collections  would  be  made,  as  at  present,  by  means  of  ora- 
torios and  fairs,  and  other  temporary  expedients,  in  which  a  few 
take  an  interest,  and  which  are  of  so  little  avail.     For,  let  me  sup- 
pose a  case.      We  get  up  an  oratorio  for  the  benefit  of  a  churcn. 
Well,  it  is  all  well  enough,  and  the  audience — which  may  sometimes 
be  five,  six,  eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand — suppose  that  their  dol- 
lars go  to  the  benefit  of  the  church  ;  but,  it  is  found  in  the  end  that 
all  tlije  dollars  went  for  the  music,  and  that  the  church  gets  nothing! 
Would   not  Catholics,  then,  rather  give  their  dollar,  knowing  it 
would  be  appropriated  directly  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given  ? 
Let  some  plan  then  be  organized.   I  only  throw  out  hints  on  which  I 
wish  yon  to  dwell,  so  that  when  something  more  tangible  is  pre- 
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sented,  you  will  be  entitled  to  ffive  it  proper  consideration.  We 
are  now  speaking  on  a  kind  of  naif-ground  between  cLurches  and 
banks  [a  laugh],  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  place  where 
to  speak  of  such  things  does  not  render  us  liable  to  the  charge  of 
profanation.     [Cheers.] 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  small  amount  necessary  for  each 
individual ;  and  in  this  timq,  when  projects  for  reformation  are  made 
on  every  hand,  and  amongst  others  that  for  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance— where  we  see  it  extending  on  every  side  with  happiest 
results,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  increased  temporal  comforts  of  the 
people,  but  to  their  disposition  to  return  with  more  fidelity  and 
deeper  devotion  to  the  duties  of  their  religion — on  the  Report  of 
the  Temperance  Society  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  a  little  cal- 
culation. Supposing  the  Catholics  in  this  diocese  to  number,  as  it 
is  said  they  do,  200,000,  and  making  an  allowance — striking  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  average  line  between  those  who  drink  more  than 
they  ought,  those  who  drink  moderately,  and  those  who  do  not 
drink  at  all — would  it  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  on  an  average 
each  expends  three  cents  a  day  for  every  kind  of  drink?  How 
much,  then,  do  you  think  do  the  Catholics,  who  are  so  poor,  and 
obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  laborious  toil,  expend  for  drink 
every  year  ?  Why,  just  as  near  as  may  be,  two  million  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  dollars  a  year !  If  this  be  correct,  and  if 
for  one  year  the  whole  community  would  practice  total  abstinence, 
where  would  the  debts  of  the  churches  be  ?  [Loud  cheers.]  Well, 
if  the  small  contributions  of  the  many  amassed  together  produce 
such  an  important  result,  I  ask,  need  the  Catholics  of  New  York  be 
any  longer  retarded  by  that  debt  ?  But  they  should  change  their 
position.  Instead  of  indefinitely  paying  the  interest,  and  thereby 
crippling  every  effort — instead  of  allowing  matters  to  remain  in  this 
condition — let  some  general  plan  be  adopted  by  which  the  debt  may 
be  extinguished  altogether.  By  one  united  effort,  in  three  years  the 
debt  might  be  all  swept  away,  and  then  you  could  go  on  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  adding  each  year  a  church  to  the  number  already 
erected,  and  that  would  not  be  more  than  the  wants  of  the  people 
require.     [Cheers.] 

It  is  not  the  time  now,  nor  are  we  now  prepared  for  submitting  a 
plan  for  this  purpose,  but,  without  going  into  detail,  it  seems  that 
one  might  be  suggested  which  gentlemen  may  think  over  in  their 
minds.  My  own  notion  would  be  to  form  a  general  association  for 
the  purpose — ^to  take  the  churches  one  with  another — every  church 
in  the  city,  Irish,  French,  and  German — and,  by  an  equal  distribu- 
tion to  all,  to  go  on  till  all  should  be  clear  of  debt.  That  is  to  say, 
suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  eight  churches,  partakers  of  a  general 
distribution,  the  collection  would  be  made  to  fall  equally  on  all 
parts  of  the  city.  But  some  to  whom  I  have  spoken  of  this  have 
said  that  will  not  pass  with  some,  because  they  will  say,  we  owe  but 
little,  and  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  contribute  for  others.  But, 
after  all,  what  would  be  the  difference  ?     No  one  would  feel  it  in  the 
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end.  At  present,  demands  are  incessantly  made  which  fall  chiefly 
on  the  same  itldi^^duals,  who  would  surely  much  rather  that  once 
for  all  a  regular  united  effort  were  made,  with  the  understanding 
that  no  other  expedients  would  be  resorted  to,  and  that  the  money 
collected  was  to  be  employed  in  extinguishing  the  debt  itself. 
[Cheers.] 

I  have  thrown  out  the  few  hints  that  I  intended  to  offer  on  the 
present  occasion.     Probably,  when  we  meet  again,  something  more 
practical,  something  in  the  form  of  a  system,  may  be  offered  to  your 
notice,  by  which  the  great  end  in  view  may  be  accomplished.     I 
know  that  it  is  easy  at  meetings  to  propose  things  of  this  kind,  and 
that  at  first  there  is  considerable  ardor,  but  that  that  ardor  abates,  and 
things  remain  as  before.    I  conceive  that  the  explanation  of  that 
may  be  found,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
every  effort  of  the  kind  has  been  heretofore  made ;  namely,  tliat  it 
is  never  made  till  the  church  is  pressed,  and  those  that  feel  the 
pressure  show  a  great  deal  of  zeal  at  first,  but  instantly,  from  a  want 
of  united  effort,  it  fails.     I  feel  for  the  church  with  which  I  am  my- 
self acquainted,  but  I  find  one  going  this  way  and  another  that  way, 
and  the  isolated  effort  is  lost.     But  let  the  effort  be  general,  and  my 
zeal  will  not  be  damped.     There  is  no  use  in  concealing  our  situa- 
tion.    Let  it  be  impressed  on  the  people  that  the  churches  should 
be  paid  for — that  in  doing  that  they  do  not  make  themselves  poorer, 
as  they  do  by  paying  the  interest,  but  will  extinguish  this  debt  for 
which  they  are  continually  taxed.     Let  this  be  explained  and  under- 
stood, and  let  us  take  the  interest  in  the  matter  which  it  requires. 
And  the  effort  will  not  necessarily  require  to  be  continued,  for  in 
two  or  three  years  at  most  the  incubus  would  be  removQd,  and 
prosperity  would  reward  our  exertions.     [Cheers.] 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  how  comes  it  that  our  churches  are  so 

maeh  in  debt  ?     It  results  from  the  circumstance  that  the  people 

have  flowed  in  on  us  faster  than  we  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

Because  the  \ery  zeal  for  religion  by  which  a  temple  was  erected, 

wherein  the  poor  emigrant  landing  on  these  shores  might  adore  his 

God,  provided  it  before  those  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  built 

i\'ere  able  to  redeem  it.     All  the  efforts  that  could  be  made  for  the 

time  have  been  employed.    But  had  they  waited  till  the  people  were 

^ble  to  })ay  for  the  churches,  the  diurches  would  not  have  been 

built,  and  we  would  have  been  in  a  still  worse  condition  than  at 

Present.     But  in  the  interval  these  people  have  become  able  to  con- 

tHbutc,  and  if  the  effort  be  made  with  unanimity,  it  will  be  an  easy 

itiatter  to  extinguish  the  debt  thus  contracted,  or  so  to  reduce  it  as 

to  be  equivalent  to  its  destruction  in  a  short  time.    [Cheers.]    With 

t^Viese  suggestions  I  conclude,  and  recommend  my  observations  to 

J" our  consideration. 

But  one  thing  I  may  add,  that  if  you  have  any  idea  of  succeeding 
in  this  undertaking,  you  must  embark  in  it  with  a  large  spirit — with 
^ninds  that  grasp  the  whole  subject,  and  you  must  blot  out  all  petty 
^distinctions  and  considerations  of  individual  profit.     And  are  we 
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not  all  one  bodjr,  united  in  one  faith?  and  according  to  the  very 
terms  of  that  faith,  if  one  member  suffer,  all  should  suffer  with  it. 
[Cheers.]  Who  is  there  that  would  not  feel  the  blush  mantling  his 
cheek,  wnen  he  hears  that  a  church,  in  which  had  been  celebrated 
the  Holy  Mysteries,  had  been  desecrated  by  the  hanmier  of  the 
sheriff!  [Loud  applause.]  Who  is  there  that  has  a  pulse  within 
him  that  does  not  feel  it  a  degradation  to  himself,  though  he  may 
never  have  worshipped  in  that  church,  nor  hoped  to  worship  there  ? 
Now  is  the  time  for  one  united  effort,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
made. 


Important  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom  of  Educa- 
tion, in  Washington  Hall,  June  1,  1841. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  eve-  ^ 
ning,  the  1st  of  June,  1841,  at  the  Washington  Hall,  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Reade  street,  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  a  general  meeting  was  held, 
and  was  organized  by  calling  Gregory  Dillon,  Esq.,  to  the  chair, 
and  the  appointment  of  B.  O^Connor  and  Edward  Shortill  as  secre- 
taries. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 
James  W.  McKeon,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  made  a  report  of  the  proceedings  since  the 
irresentation  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  of  the  memorial 
of  those  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system  of  education  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  desirous  that  its  blessings  should  be 
more  equally  and  widely  extended. 

Mr.  McKeon  then  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  following  resolutions : — Resolved^  That  although  we  deeply  re- 
gret the  postponement  of  the  New  York  School  Bill  by  the  benate 
of  the  State,  we  yet  perceive  in  the  liberal  sentiments  which  prevail 
in  that  high  tribunal  an  acknowledgment  of  the  grievances  under 
which  we  labor ;  grievances  inflicted  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  poj>- 
ulation  under  the  present  system,  by  a  private  corporation  at  va- 
riance in  all  its  features  with  tfte  principles  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions. That  in  the  manifestation  of  the  enlightened  views  enter- 
tained by  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the 
claims  of  the  neglected  and  indigent  children  of  the  metropolis  now- 
excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Common  School 
Fund,  we  recognize  a  powerful  incentive  to  increased  perseverance 
in  a  cause  which  is  one  alike  of  reason,  humanity  and  justice. 

Resolved,  That  we  conjure  those  from  whom  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge is  withheld,  and  upon  whom  the  calamities  of  ignorance  are 
entailed  by  reason  of  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  present  intol- 
erant and  exacting  monopoly  system,  to  "  be  of  good  cheer,"  for  in 
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that  spirit  of  justice  and  equality  which  breathes  through  all  our 
institutions  there  is  a  confident  assurance  of  the  complete  and  final 
enfranchisement  of  those  who  suffer  the  goadings  of  oppression  for 
conscience'  sake.  ' 

Resolved^  That  the  imposition  and  collection  of  taxes,  the  disposi- 
tion and  disbursement  of  which  is  confided  to  a  private  corporation, 
is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  responsibility  sanctioned  by  this 
government,  and  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  our  institutions 
as  establishing  a  precedent  alarming  in  its  character,  because  of  the 
power  with  which  it  invests  a  corporate  body  to  abuse  a  public 
trust  without  fear  of  consequences  to  its  members,  and  in  its  will  and 
pleasure  to  set  the  constituted  authorities  at  defiance. 

Resolved,  That  the  property  acquired  by  the  public  money  should 
be  held  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  that  the  authori- 
ties   are    imperatively  required    by  sound    policy  and    duty   to 
take  immediate  measures  to  prevent  property  purchased  by  funds 
r^sed  by  taxation  from  passing  into  the  possession  of  a  monopoly 
over  which  the  community  have  no  control. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes  then  rose,  amid  loud  cheering,  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  nearly  as  follows : 

He  commenced  by  saying,  I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that,  not- 
"withstanding  the  explanations  which  I  have  made  on  former  occasions, 
and  which  I  trust  are  satisfactory,  yet  with  those  who  are  opposed  to 
"US  on  the  subject  in  relation  to  which  we  are  met  this  evemng  it  will 
T>e  considered  that  in  appearing  here  I  occupy  a  place  very  inappro- 
priate, undignified,  and  inconsistent  with  my  character  as  a  bishop. 
Jiut,  fortunately,  I  am  not  obliged  to  measure  my  movements  nor 
my  conduct  by  any  rules  which  those  gentlemen  may  please  to  pre- 
scribe.    I  entertain  my  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  by  that,  and 
not  by  what  may  be  said  by  those  who  would  desire  that  I  should 
be  silent  on  this  subject,  shall  I  be  governed.     I  do  not  esteem  it 
any  discredit  or  anything  inconsistent  with  my  character,  that  I 
should  appear  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  in  a  meeting  convened  for 
such  purposes  as  the  present.     On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that,  next  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  sacred 
office  which  I  hold,  I  consider  that  I  cannot  be  employed  in  a  man- 
ner more  consistent  with  the  character  of  that  oflfice  than  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed  and  indigent  children 
who  are  excluded  from  the  light  of  knowledge  and  deprived  of  a 
just  right  by  the  unjust  and  grasping  spirit  of  an  irresponsible  and 
domineering  society.     It  is  for  this  that  I  appear  here — to  help  to 
raise  up  the  poor  and  uneducated  from  the  degradation  of  ignorance 
to  which  a  powerful  and  selfish  body  would  consign  them,  unless 
they  would  consent  to  sacrifice  their  conscientious  convictions.     In 
their  defence  I  have  taken  my  stand — no  taunts  shall  deter  me — not 
even  the  omnipotent  Press  can  drive  me  from  it.     I  shall  abide  by 
it  to  the  last,  so  long  as  I  can  raise  my  voice  and  assist  in  making 
the  truth  heard  and  known  on  the  groat  and  vital  principle  for 
which  we  are  contending.     [Great  and  continued  cheering.] 
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In  the  resolutions  which  have  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  addressed  you,  there  is  something  which  I  would  notice 
that  appears  like  an  expression  of  regret  at  the  postponement  of 
final  action  upon  our  claims.  I  must  say,  respectfully,  that  I  dissent 
from  this.  I  gifee  nothing  to  regret  in  the  course  which  things  have 
taken,  and  I  feel  no  regret.  Indeed  I  might  almost  say  that  I  re- 
joice at  the  disposition  which  has  been  made  of  our  application  for 
the  pre>cnt;  for  however  gratifying  the  immediate  grant  of  an  un- 
doubted right,  such  as  that  which  we  claim,  would  be  to  us,  yet 
when  it  will  be  secured  to  us,  as  secured  it  undoubtedly  will  be, 
after  the  grave  and  mature  deliberation  for  which  this  postponement 
will  afford  opportunity,  it  will  be  a  source  of  much  more  confident 
and  solid  congratulation  than  if  our  success  should  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  any  seeming  haste  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  applied  for  redress.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
all  times  and  upon  all  occasions,  and  whenever  we  have  spoken  or 
written  upon  this  subject  we  have  invariably  declared  that  we  asked 
for  nothing  but  what  was  right  and  just,  and  that  whenever  it  ap- 
peared that  there  was  anji;hing  wrong,  anything  in  our  claims  to 
which  we  were  not  as  citizens  of  this  State  strictly  entitled,  that  in- 
stant we  would  relinquish  it.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  we 
commenced,  and  upon  which  we  have  acted,  and  to  which  we  shall 
always  adhere.  And  our  cause  being  thus  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
Justice,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  time  ?  Nothing.  We  desire 
that  our  claim  should  be  investigated,  because  we  are  convinced 
that  the  more  it  is  cgnsidered  and  examined  the  more  apparent  will 
become  the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  We 
desire  investigation,  therefore,  and  are  willing  that  ample  time 
should  be  given  for  that  purpose.  And  that  the  question  has  been 
postponed  and  time  taken  for  more  mature  reflection,  is  not,  I  repeat, 
a  matter  for  regret  or  surprise.  And  so  I  have  no  doubt  the  post- 
})onement  was  considered  by  those  Senators,  or  by  many  of  them  at 
least,  who  desired  to  make  themselves  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  They  generally  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend,  but  desired  time  to  hear  and  ex- 
amine all  the  objections  that  could  be  urged  against  it,  and  I  honor 
them  that  tHey  have  done  so.  They  were  responsible  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  they  were  right  in  demanding  time  to  be  able  to  as- 
sure themselves  that  they  would  not,  in  granting  the  prayer  of  the 
j)etitioners,  be  committing  an  error.  Had  it  been  otherwise, — had 
a  law  securing  to  us  our  rights  been  immediately  passed, — might  it 
not  have  been  urged  with  some  plausibility  by  our  opponents,  that 
it  was  hasty  legislation  ;  that  the  State  Government  was  carried  in 
an  unguarded  moment ;  and  thus  dissatisfaction  would  have  been 
created,  and  the  system  proi)osed  to  be  established  might  fail  of 
securing  that  general  confidence  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  public  measures  of  a  comprehensive  character  ?  But  now  no  ob- 
jection of  that  kind  can  be  raised.  Ami)le  time  is  given  for  inquiry 
and  deliberation,  and  the  success  which  awaits  us  will  be  stable  and 
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remanent.    This  is  not  a  prospect  that  can  excite  regret ;  and  when 
reflect  on  the  advance  which  our  canse  has  made,  tlie  favorable 
consideration  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  tlie  Legishiture, 
and  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  the  justice  of  our  principles  has 
been  confirmed  by  wuse  and  patriotic  and  enlightened  men,  who 
have  taken  them  np  and  advocated  them,  I^iust  say  that  I  am  glad 
of  the  result.     Our  cause  stands  well,  and  time  and  inquiry  will  only 
help,  certainly  cannot  injure  us.     Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  so  grave  a  matter  as  legislation  which  is  to  affect  the  desti- 
nies of  a  whole  people  for  years,  perhaps  fi)r  ages,  a  period  of  three 
months,  or  six  months,  or  a  year,  is  no  more  than  so  many  hours 
would  be  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary  private  business.     So  grati- 
fying, indeed,  is  the  present  position  of  the  case,  that  it  is  in  reahty 
more  amusing  than  otherwise  to  note  the  many  shifts  and  devices 
which  the  Public  School  Society  have  been  led  to  adoi)t,  one  afker 
the  other,  with  the  hope  of  defeating  us.     But  they  were  met  on 
every  point,  and  failing  in  everj'thing  else,  they  at  last  were  reduced 
to  such  extremity  that  their  final  eflbrts  were  spent  in  endeavoring 
to  show  that  the  applicants  to  the  Legislature  were  Catholics,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  any  consideration !     This  was  their  last 
^^reat  effort — ^you  were  Catholics.     [Cheers  and  great  laughter.] 
So  desperate  did  their  cause  become,  even  in  their  own  estimation, 
that  no  means  were  deemed  by  them  too  vile  or  despicable  to  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  preserve  their  power;     Charges  were  fabri- 
cated, and  circulars,  containing  the  most  gross  and  contemptible 
untrnths  respecting  Catholics  and  their  tenets,  were  industriously 
prepared  and  distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the  Senate,  with 
the  hope  of  influencing  their  decision.     I  do  not  say  that  the  Trus- 
tees c>f  the  School  Society  were  themselves  personally  the  distrib- 
uters of  these  slanders,  but — to  give  you  a  specimen  of  what  was 
clone — their  agent,  or  one  of  their  agents  at  Albany,  was  detected 
placing  on  the  desks  of  the  senators — what  think  you  ?  why,  an 
sibsurd  and  abominable  malediction  which  they  put  forth  as  the 
Catholic  form  of  excommunication,  but  which,  in  fact  and  in  truth, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  pure  fabrication  of  Sterne,  witten  for  his 
own  amusement,  in  his  book  called  Tihstuam  Shandy  !     And  these 
high  literary  gentlemen — these  self-constituted,  peculiar,  exclusive 
dispensers  of  Tight,  and  knowledge,  and  education,  were  either  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  true  character  and  origin  of  the  docu- 
ment which  they  so  industriously  circulated,  or,  knowing  its  char- 
acter, they  were  so  bigoted  and  careless  of  honor,  and  truth,  and 
justice,  and  good  principle,  in  their  anxiety  to  forward  a  bad  cause, 
that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  falsehood  currency.     What 
must  be  thought  of  conduct  like  this  ?  when  men  of  acknowledged 
standing  and  influence — nien  educated  and  enjoying  a  high  position 
in  society  by  their  character  and  affluence — could  descend  to  base 
artifices  that  place  them  on  a  level  with  those  who  brought  Maria 
Monk  into  the  world — not  the  livin<j:  ]\Iaria  Monk — but  the  infa- 
nious  book  knoM  n  by  her  name  which  has  been  sent  abroad,  carry- 
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ing  poison  and  falsehood  into  the  bosom  of  every  family  where  it 
could  be  introduced. 

But  tliis  was  only  in  keeping  with  the  whole  system  of  warfare 
that  has  been  opposed  to  us.  When  wo  were  before  another  tribu- 
nal, instead  of  meeting  the  question  fairly,  it  will  be  remembered 
how  every  nook  and  corner  was  searched,  and  what  dusty  tomes 
were  produced  to  prove — what  ?  Nothing  ;  but  to  create,  if  possible, 
a  sectarian  prejudice  against  the  acknowledgment  of  our  rights. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell  you  openly  to  your  face  that  they  would 
rather  be  infidels  with  Voltaire,  than  be  such  as  you ;  and  yet,  with 
this  declaration  still  sounding  in  your  ears,  they  will  ask  you  to 
conmiit  your  children  to  their  charge.  And  how  do  they  ask  you  ? 
They  will  send  round  their  agents — agents  of  Tract  Societies — as 
has  been  proved  at  Albany — who,  when  they  come  to  your  house, 
will  take  the  child,  and  leave  a  tract.  And  all  this,  they  will  tell 
you,  is  nothing  sectarian.  But  we  say  that  it  is,  and  we  know,  and 
every  one  knows,  that  it  is ;  and  it  is  to  all  this  sectarianism  which 
is  inseparably  interwoven  with  their  system — these  underhand  at- 
tacks upon  the  faith  of  our  children — that  I  object  and  ever  shall 
object. 

1  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  in  viewing  this  subject  I  can  divest  my- 
self of  all  prejudices.  I  feel  that  I  should  sin  and  oflfend  against  God 
if  I  should  impute  to  any  sect  or  denomination,  tenets  or  principles, 
or  practices,  which  they  themselves  would  repudiate  and  deny  that 
they  held  or  obiServed.  And  I  feel  and  know  that  I  should  be  want- 
ing in  charity,  the  most  essential  of  Christian  virtues,  if  I  could  per- 
mit myself  to  infringe  upon,  or  to  do  any  violence  to,  the  rights  of 
another,  because  he  belonged  to  d  different  communion  from  that  to 
which  I  was  attached.  I  mistake  myself,  or  I  would  be  as  zealous 
and  sincere  in  advocating  the  rights  of  any  other  denomination — 
Methodist,  or  Episcopalian,  or  Presbyterian,  or  any  other — which 
should  be  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  we  are 
now  situated.  And  it  is  this  principle  of  general  and  equal  protec- 
tion for  all,  which  you  are  now  seeking  to  maintain,  and  which,  I 
trust,  sliall  upon  every  occasion  continue  to  animate  you.  [Great 
cheers.] 

But  have  we  been  met  in  a  similar  spirit  ?  We  have  not.  That 
Society  which  has  so  perseveringly  opposed  every  effort  which  we 
liave  made  for  redress,  has  abundantly  earned  for  itself  that  epithet, 
which  has  been  often  applied  to  it,  of  a  soulless  corporatian,  and  has 
used  every  artifice  and  means  in  its  power  to  vilify  and  defame  us 
and  our  principles.  Yes,  defamation  is  the  term.  I  do  not  say 
they  have  done  it  knowingly.  That  is  not  a  point  for  me  to  deter- 
mine. But  they  have  defamed  us.  I  aver  it  and  insist  upon  it — 
the  have  defamed  us  with  their  extracts  from  Tristram  Shandy 
and  other  documents  of  an  equally  high  literary  character,  credit- 
able to  the  liberality  and  the  pretensions  to  learning  and  knowledge 
of  a  body  so  ambitious  to  be  the  sole  instructors  of  the  youth  of  the 
city.    And  I  challenge  them  to  meet  me  and  prove  that  what  they 
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have  laid  to  our  charge  has  any  foundation  in  truth,  or  is  anything 
else  but  defamation.     [Loud  cheenng.] 

I  did  desire  to  refer  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  remonstrances  and 
other  matters  submitted  by  the  Public  School  Society  to  the  Senate, 
on  this  subject ;  but  owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  we  have  re- 
ceived them,  I  have  been  unable  to  examine  them  with  that  attention 
which  would  be  necessary.     One  of  their  principal  arguments  has 
been,  that  corporations  have  been  sometimes  found  very  serviceable 
in  assisting  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
therefore  they,  the  Public  School  Society,  are  a  useml  and  necessary 
agent;  and  they  have  gone  on,  reasoning  by  parity,  and  have  cited 
the  cases  of  an  almshouse — institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb — and 
a  lunatic  asylum — as  instances  in  which  corporations  have  been  en- 
trusted witn  the  discharge  of  certain  duties.    These  gentlemen  then 
would  have  it  believed,  that  you  are  as  lunatics — that  the  people  of 
the  city  of  New  York  are  as  the  deaf  and  the  dumb,  and  the  insane, 
and  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs.    [Cheers  and  laughter.] 
The  poor  of  the  city  who  become  inmates  ot  the  almshouse,  have 
trustees  or  guardians  appointed  to  administer  to  their  wants,  and 
therefore  you  also  must  have  trustees.     But  even  admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  premises  of  the  Public  School  Society  on  this  point, 
ther^  is  do  analogy  between  the  cases.    The  tenant  of  the  almshouse 
enters  there  to  receive  benefits  accruing  from  taxes  to  which  he 
does  not  contribute,  while  you,  for  whom  the  Public  School  Society 
desire  to  act,  are  tax-payers  and  are  left,  under  their  system,  without 
any  voice  in  the  management  or  disposition  of  funds  to  which  you 
liave  contributed.     That  there  should  be  representation  wherever 
there  is  taxation,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  rights  secured  by  the 
Institutions  of  our  country,  but  the  Public  School  Society  would, 
"with  respect  to  you,  subvert  that  important  principle. 

The  whole  matter  now  stands  in  this  position.    At  the  commence- 
ment, the  great  alarm  raised,  was,  that  the  admission  of  our  claim 
"would  be  a  step  towards  the  union  of  Church  and  State.     And  if 
'those  who  opposed  us  upon  that  ground  were  sincere  in  it,  I  respect 
them  for  their  opposition ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  every  patriot 
should  feel  to  be  a  more  imperative  duty  than  to  resist  to  the  utter- 
xnost  any  attempt  to  introduce  measures  tending  to  so  disastrous  a 
Tesult.     But  we  denied  and  disproved  the  justice  of  that  allegation. 
The  charge  of  Church  and  State  is  now  no  longer  heard,  and  they 
appear  only  to  labor  to  prove  that  we  are  Catholics,  and,  as  such, 
unworthy  to  be  heard. 

But  it  is  not  now  with  the  city  of  New  York  a  mere  question 
whether  or  not  the  Catholics  shall  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  a  common  school  education,  but  whether  there  shall  be 
any  public  education  at  all  allowed  in  this  city  except  such  as  shall 
be  under  the  absolute  and  exclusive  control  and  dictation  of  this 
Public  School  Society.  We  did  not  ask  to  be  made  the  recipients 
of  any  of  the  public  money.  We  desired  to  leave  this  in  such  hands 
as  the  law  might  designate,  and  that  our  schools  should  be  subject 
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to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  be  con- 
ducted confonnahlv  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  We  offered  evervthins: 
that  could  be  in  reason  desired.  But  no.  The  Public  School  Soci- 
ety interposed.  They  would  allow  of  no  rival.  They  will  not  par- 
take of  a  divided  empire — Aiil  Ccvaar^  aut  Nnllus.  They  will  be 
Cccsar  or  nothing.  And  if  we  will  not  take  just  such  an  education 
as  they  will  choose  lo  give  us,  we  are  to  have  none  at  all.  This  is 
the  alternative  to  which  they  would  compel  the  people  of  this  city 
to  submit.  You  must  submit  your  children  to  the  discipline  of  the 
School  Trustees,  or  they  shall  be  brought  up  in  ignorance. 

But  I  can  look  through  and  beyond  this  contest ;  and,  but  a  short 
distance  in  the  future,  I  can  see  him  who  is  but  now  a  child — one 
of  those  who  are  shut  out  from  the  light  of  knowledge  by  the  intol- 
erant system  of  this  Public  School  Society — I  can  see  him,  but  a  few 
years  hence,  a  young  man  sunk  in  crime  and  iniquity,  for  which  they 
who  deprived  him  of  his  rights  will  be  yet  held  answerable  to  the 
Justice  of  God,  which  they  have  disregarded  and  forgotten  in  the 
spirit  of  unfeeling  exclusiveness,  that  makes  them  cling  pertina- 
ciously to  the  power  which  they  have  acquired.  I  can  see  that 
young  man  brought  up  by  the  constable,  or  other  officer,  to  answer 
for  offences,  for  which  others  are  more  heavily  responsible  than  he. 
And  when  asked  by  the  Judge,  what  he  had  to  sijy  why  he  should 
not  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  which  he  has  violated,  he  might, 
if  capable  of  tracing  consequences  back  to  their  causes,  reply  to  the 
interrogatory,  "  Yes,  I  have  much  to  say.  I  am  here  to  answer  for 
offences  for  which  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame  as  are  those  whp  have 
darkened  my  path  and  left  me  defenceless  amid  temptations.  When 
a  child,  poor  and  indigent,  I  was  deprived  of  the  common  benefits 
of  educntion — of  that  common  right  which  my  country  had  provided 
and  had  intended  that  I  should  enjoy,  and  which  would  have  pre- 
served me  from  the  ruin  into  which  I  have  now  fallen.  But  I  was 
neglected.  I  grew  up  in  ignorance,  and  my  heart,  where  the  fair 
flowers  of  virtue  should  have  been  sown  and  cultivated,  was  suffered 
to  run  to  waste  until  the  weeds  of  vice  sprung  up  there  rank  and 
luxuriant.  And  all  this  was  the  result  of  an  luihappy  controversy 
between  my  parents  and  those  who  had  obtained  the  power  to  dis- 
pense, according  to  their  discretion,  the  public  blessings  of  educa- 
tion. ]\ry  parents  had  conscientious  objections,  whether  reasonable 
or  imrcasonable,  to  the  peculiar  teachings  which  w^ere  prescribed. 
They  would  not  accept  of  an  education  for  their  children  such  as 
was  offered,  and  in'this  they  acted  according  to  what  they  consci- 
entiously believed  to  be  the  dictates  of  duty.  But  the  agents  of  the 
public  bounty  of  the  State  would  tolerate  nothing  besides.  They 
would  either  enforce  tlieir  own  peculiar  system  of  education,  or 
leave  me  destitute  of  anv.  And  now,  I  am  the  victim.  I  stand 
arraiirned  for  crimes  which  had  their  orii]jin  in  the  destitution  and 
mental  darkness  to  which  I  was  then  consigned — crimes,  the  guilt 
of  which  sliould  rest — not  on  me,  or  at  least,  not  on  me  alone — ^but 
on  those  who  preferred  to  see  the  moral  blight  and  desolation  of  this 
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heart,  than  to  part  with  the  least  of  their  pretensions,  or  the  small- 
est portion  of  that  power  which  they  grasped  with  a  spirit  so  relent- 
less and  uncompromising."  [Loud  cheers.]  All  this  he  might  say 
and  more ;  and  I  have  presented  to  you  in  this  picture  no  fancifu* 
description.  It  is  one  which  the  realities  of  life  would  every  da} 
abundantly  justify. 

We  have,  however,  the  hope  now  of  redress  near  at  hand ;  but 
we  must  not  relax  our  efforts.     Of  what  the  details  of  your  future 
action  shall  be,  it  is  not  my  province  to  speak,  but  I  would  exhort 
you  to  persevere  as  heretofore.     And  I  would  again  sijy  to  you,  not 
to  mind  the  clamors  which  may  be  raised  about  a  union  of  Church 
and  State.     There  is  no  danger  that  any  one  sect  will  ever  attempt 
to  marry  itself  to  the  State.    Such  an  apprehension  would  be  absurd. 
If  ever  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
shall  be  violated  in  this  particular,  it  will  happen,  not  from  any  one 
sect  rising  above  and  lording  it  over  all  others,  but  from  the  coali- 
tion of  all  the  others  to  depress,  first  the  weakest  or  most  unpopular, 
and  then  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  finally  a  few  of  the  most  power- 
ful will  arise  and  remain  in  the  ascendant.     It  behoves  you  all,  there- 
fore, and  every  citizen,  to  see  that  all  are  protected  alike — the  w^eak- 
est  as  well  as  the  strongest,  but  the  weakest  especially.     No  matter 
what  sect  is  assailed,  extend  to  it,  in  common  with  all  your  fellow 
citizens,  a  protecting  hand.     If  the  Jew  is  oppressed,  then  stand  by 
the  Jew.     [Loud  and  long-continued  cheering.]     TIuis  will  all  be 
secured  alike  in  the  common  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  the  justly  obnoxious  union   of  Church  and 
State  be  most  effectiiSlly  prevented. 

I  will  again  recommend  to  you  to  maintain  the  same  spirit  of 
unanimity  and  perseverance  by  which  you  have  heretofore  accom- 
plished so  much.  .  You  are  not  now  under  the  necessity  of  pleading 
your  cause  before  a  Committee  of  the  Public  School  Society,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Xew  York. 
We  had  all  supposed  that  when  we  presented  ourselves  before  the 
Board  of  Alderaicn,  we  really  stood  before  an  impartial,  disinter- 
ested tribunal.  But  it  a])pears  that  all  the  members  of  the  Common 
Council  are,  ex-officio,  from  the  moment  you  elect  them,  members 
of  the  Public  School  Society. '  The  organization  or  composition  of 
this  Society  is  certainly  a  singular  one.  First,  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  who  have  become  members  upon  paying  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  ten  dollars,  elect  fifty  trustees — tl^ese  fifty  choose  fifty 
others,  and  then  upon  your  electing  members  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, those  members  also  become  trustees ;  and  thus  is  this  Public 
School  Society  constituted.  So  that  in  fact  when  you  went  before 
the  Common  Council  with  your  complaint  of  the  mono[)oly  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  you  were  preferring  your  petition  to  what 
may  be  considered  as  a  Special  Connnittee  of  that  very  Society. 
[Laughter.]  But  vou  are  no  longer  laboring  under  that  disadvan- 
tage. The  scene  is  now  changed  to  a  higher  and  more  impartial 
tribunal,  where  I  feel  not  even  the  shadow^  of  a  doubt  that  the  spirit 
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of  perseverance  which  you  have  heretofore  manifested,  will  soon  ob- 
tain the  great  object  for  which  you  have  already  so  worthily  and  so 
creditably  exercised  it.  [The  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate  here  sat  down  amid 
loud  cheering,  having  been  frequently  applauded  throughout  the 
delivery  of  his  speech,  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner.] 


Meeting  in  Carroll  Hall,  October  25,  1841. 

A  MEETING  of  the  "  Church  Debt  Association"  was  held  at  Carroll 
Hall,  on  the  above  date,  and  the  reports  of  the  collectors  having 
been  read,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  "Church  Debt."  After  which  he  referred  to  the 
School  Question  as  follows : — I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other subject — one  not  precisely  of  a  character  similar  to  that  upon 
which  we  have  met  here,  but  still  a  subject  which  possesses  a  pecu- 
liar interest  for  you  all.  A  notice  had  appeared  in  the  papers,  call- 
ing you  together  for  to-morrow  evening,  at  this  place,  and  this  no- 
tice had  appeared  with  my  consent ;  indeed  it  was  published  by  my 
direction.  But  between  the  time  of  sending  that  notice  for  public- 
ation and  its  appearance,  or  rather  after  its  publication,  meaiisures 
were  taken  in  another  quarter,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  attaining 
the  same  end  which  the  contemplated  meeting  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote ;  and  representations  were  made  to  n^  by  which  (without  at 
all  losing  sight  of  the  object,  however)  I  was  persuaded  to  relin- 
quish the  intention  which  I  had  formed  of  holding  the  meeting.  I 
have  therefore  come  to  the  determination  to  postpone  the  meeting 
to  which  I  refer,  in  order  to  see  the  effect  of  the  measures  substi- 
tuted for  it.  You  know  now,  I  presume,  that  I  allude  to  a  question 
of  more  importance  to  you  than  any  other,  the  question  of  the  edu- 
cation of  your  children.  [Great  aj)plau8e.]  By  the  law  of  the  land, 
education  is  sustained,  and  I  will  say,  properly  sustained,  by  a  gen- 
eral taxation.  We  are  willing  and  able  to  bear  our  proportion  of 
the  taxes  which  are  imposed,  but  w:e  are  also  anxious  that,  if  we 
bear  the  common  burden,  we  should  share  likewise  in  the  benefits 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  it — that  if  we  cultivate  the  soil  and 
sow  the  seed,  others  should  not  exclusively  partake  of  the  harvest. 
It  is  not  necessary  lo  repeat  now  what  has  been  said  at  former  times ; 
but  I  will  only  assert,  what  you  are  yourselves  well  convinced  of, 
that  the  public  system  of  education  now  established  amongst  us  has 
been  tainted  from  the  beginning.  And  though  I  am  willing  to  ad 
mit,  as  I  always  have  done  throughout  the  controversy  on  this  sub 
ject,  that  the  men  to  T^hom  the  education  of  the  children  of  thii 
community  is  entrusted  are,  in  their  private  characters,  honorable 
benevolent  men,  and  conceive  themselves  to  be  actuated  by  a  disin 
terested  spirit  of  benevolence  in  this  matter,  yet  they  are  under  th*" 
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afluence  of  a  bigotry  which  so  neutralizes  their  perceptions  of  truth 
iud  justice  on  the  subject,  that  they  mistake  the  one  for  the  other, 
and  while  dealing  out  something  which  their  bigotry  dictates,  they 
believe  that  they  are  obeying  the  impulses  of  philanthropy.  And  it 
is  this  which  has  in  part  brought  on  those  embarrassments  which 
the  Association  assembled  here  this  evening  is  designed  to  relieve 
—for  while  your  children  were  excluded  from  the  public  schools — 
not,  indeed,  by  a  bar  of  iron  placed  across  the  door,  but  by  a  more 
impenetrable  barrier  which  the  internal  constitution  of  the  schools 
presented,  you  were  obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  well  as  you 
could :  erecting  school-houses  in  connection  with  your  churches,  or 
in  the  basement,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  means  thus  expended 
would  have  materially  contributed  to  discharge  the  debts  which 
now  press  upon  those  churches. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that,  when  this  subject  was  first  agitated,  from 
a  kind  of  confidence  in  the  justice  ana  liberality  of  men — a  con- 
fidence derived,  perhaps,  from  what  I  felt  to  be  the  impulses  of  my 
own  nature — what  I  would  be  willing  to  do  myself  in  similar  cir- 
aumstances,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  I 
believed  that  we  had  but  to  submit  our  grievances  to  those  w^ho  had 
the  power,  and  that  they  should  be  redressed.  But  I  was  mis- 
*^ken ;  justice  was  not  regarded — expediency  alone  was  consulted 
— ottr  claims  were  denied,  not  because  they  were  wanting  in  justice ; 
.'or  throughout  the  whole  controversy  I  never  met  one,  either  among 
•Jtie  Aldermen  of  the  city,  or  the  Legislators  to  whom  we  appealed, 
vho  denied  the  justice  of  our  application  ;  but  it  was  not  expedient 
— ^it  was  not  consistent  with  some  peculiar  views  or  objects  that  it 
ihould  be  granted,  and  we  have  therefore  been  denied.  But  that  is 
~ast;  and  now  we  come  to  the  present  state  of  the  question.  It 
las  been  my  fortune  to  advocate  this  cause  before  other  tribunals  ; 
I  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  destitute  and  oppressed  children 
before  the  Aldermen  of  this  city ;  I  have  supported  it  in  another 
:".)rm  before  the  Senators  of  the  State ;  and  I  have  now  to  plead — 
Dcfore  whom?  The  Public  Schopl  Society?  No! — I  have  to 
?LEAD  FOR  IT  BEFORE  THE  Catuolics  THEMSELVES !  [Great  and 
reiterated  cheering.]  For  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  neces- 
wry  to  learn  their  sentiments,  and  to  know  whether  they  are  willing 
to  vote  for  or  against  it !  [Renewed  cheering.]  The  question  to  be 
decided  is  not  the  strength  of  party  or  the  emolument  and  patron- 
age of  Oflice,  BUT  A  QUESTION  BETWEEN  THE  HELPLESS  AND  ILL-USED 

CHILDREN  AND  THE  PuBLic  ScHooL  SociETY !  [Great  and  continued 
applause.]  I  take  my  stand  by  the  children ;  they  are  my  clients ; 
and  though  they  may  be  deserted  by  their  parents,  their  brothers, 
their  connections  and  friends,  they  shall  still  find  in  me  a  steadfast, 
sincere  and  uncompromising  advocate.  [Vehement  applause.]  Yoa 
yourselves  are  now  to  say  whether  they  shall  be  educated  according 
to  their  birthright  as  American  citizens,  or  be  indoctrinated  with 
that  mental  poison  which  you  cannot  and  will  not,  I  feel  assured, 
allow  them  to  receive;  w^iether  or  not  they  are  to  be  like  the  chil' 
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dren  of  the  Long  lalnnd  Farms— taken  from  your  control  and 
handed  over  to  the  goveriiineiit  and  instruction  of  a  body  over 
whom  you  can  exert  no  influence  or  authority.  The  question  ia 
now  submitted,  and  the  judges  are  to  be  yourselves  I 

Under  the  free  and  happy  institutions  of  our  country,  the  power 
to  vedi-ess  grievances  and  remedy  abuses  has  not  an  abstract  exist- 
ence. It  is  something  practical — something  that  comes  homo  to 
every  individual ;  and  if  any  set  of  men  entrusted  with  authority 
should  molest  and  injure  others  by  the  evil  exercise  of  their  power, 
the  ojipressed  have,  in  time,  their  turn  also,  when  they  can  vindi- 
cate their  rights  and  divest  their  oppressors  of  the  authority  which 
they  had  abused.  If  I  am  a  candidate  for  your  suflrages,  I  make 
known  my  principles  and  ask  for  your  support.  You  must  satisfy 
yourselves  that  Ishall  execute  the  oflice  which  I  may  obLiin  so  aa 
not  to  invade  the  rights  and  privileges  dear  to  you  ;  or  if  I  cannot 
give  you  the  necessary  assurances  on  that  point,  you  will  say  to  me, 
"  YoTi  may  get  the  office  if  you  can,  but  you  cannot  have  it  by  my 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  an  important  issue  made  up  be- 
tween you  and  a  large  portion  of  the  community  on  the  one  side, 
and  that  monopoly  which  instills  those  dangerous  principles  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded  on  the  other.  The  question  lies  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  you  are  the  judges ;  and  if  you  desert 
the  cause,  what  can  you  expect  from  strangers  ?  [Loud  cheers,] 
Jdy  position  in  this  matter  is  a  peculiar  one— 3  stand  alone  and  iso- 
lated in  a  degree — obliged,  as  it  were,  to  step  partially  aside  from 
the  direct  line  of  my  sacred  calling  and  appear  before  you  on  thia 
subject.  But  I  have  found  myself  imperatively  called  upon  to  take 
the  position  which  I  have  assumed  for  the  protection  of  tnc  religious 
rights  of  those  enti'usted  to  niy  charge.  The  question  is  now  refer- 
red back  to  yourselves  ;  yoii  may  desert  the  cause ;  you  may  desert 
me;  but  so  long  as  I  can  command  a  hearing  amongst  you  I  shall 
never  abandon  the  groiind  wliich  I  have  taken.  My  duty,  at  least, 
shall  be  performed.     [Tremendous  cheering.] 

Those  with  whom  wc  are  at  issue  would  mstill  principles  which 
are  not  ours ;  and  though  they  may  be  good  and  beneficial  to  those 
who  can  conscientiously  receive  thcin,  they  are  not  so  for  us.  We 
are,  in  truth,  placed  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Catholics  were  by 
the  Kildare  Street  Society  in  Ireland,  where,  for  years,  with  their 
proselytizing  scliools,  they  tried  the  fidelity  of  that  people,  who 
wei'e  never  known  to  be  i-ecreant  or  unfaithful.  The  cases  are 
almost  identical.  Their  schools  here  are  furnished  with  copies  of 
Scriptures  opposed  to  our  version :  and  this,  with  their  stories  of 
Phciim  }Iagliee,  their  hymns,  and  tlieir  |>ec«liar  forms  of  prayei'S, 
ore  all  alike  obj  eel  ion  able,  and  at  lariatice  with  that  love  and  r  " 
erence  for  our  failb  and  its  requirements  which  we  would  3  "*"^ 
establish  in  the  hearts  and  muids  of  our  children.  _ 

The  Bishop  then  referred  to  t' 
future  presented  to  them— the  c* 
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hod  been  hostile,  which  ht!  had  himself  ob^er^-ed  during  his  recent 
progress  through  the  diocese,  and  he  exhorted  them  to  persevere 
wild  a  spirit  of  determination  and  self-respect,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  a  triumph  awaited  the  liberal  and  jnst  principles  which  they 
advocated;  those  who  were  against  them  snould  yield  in  time; 
for  reflection  tjnly  bronght  conviction  to  their  minds  of  the  injustice 
of  the  present  system ;  and  the  day  would  yet  come  when  the  great 
aod  growing  mammoth  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  that  cotild  hear 
no  rival,  shoald  yield  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  to  an  awakened 
sense  of  justice  in  the  public  mind.  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, the  Bishop  continued,  that  three  out  of  four  of  the  candidates 
presented  to  your  suffrages  are  pledged  to  oppose  your  claims,  and 
to  sustiun  this  great  and  inHneritial  society.  Though  I  slK>nld 
deeply  regret  it,  they  may,  perhaps,  triumph ;  but  all  I  ask  is,  that 
they  shall  not  trinmph  by  the  sintiil  aid  of  any  individual  who  cher- 
ishes a  feeling  in  common  with  those  children.  This  corporate  body 
to  whom  yon  are  opposed,  and  from  whose  insidious  influenots  you 
are  desirons  to  protect  the  principles  of  your  chUdren,  is  in  the  field, 
arrogant  and  exacting  as  ever,  and  I  wish  yon,  therefore,  to  look 
well  to  the  men  who  are  your  candidates,  and  though  suitable  in  all 
other  respects,  yet  if  they  are  disposed  to  make  infidels  or  Protest- 
anta  of  your  children,  let  them  receive  no  vote  of  yours. 

In  this  case  a  simple  illustration  of  the  part  you  are  called  itpon 
to  act  presents  itself  to  my  mind.     I  imagine,  when  these  men  come 
before  you,  that  I  can  see,  in  the  legislative  hall  to  which  they  would 
desire  that  yon  should  send  them,  something  like  a  fire,  and  an  iron 
there  red-hot.     Well,  one  of  these  gentlemen  comes  and  requires 
your  Tote ;  but  suppose  you  ask  him,  what  lie  means  to  do  with 
(hat  red-hot  iron  ?     lie  will  be  sure  to  eiade  the  question.     He  will 
talk  to  you  of  "  glorious  liberty  and  equality  and  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  the  people,"  and  all  that ;  but  press  him  for  an  answer. 
Tell  him  you  want  to  know  what  he  intends  to  do  with  that  rod-hot 
iron.     [Laughter,]      "Oh,"  he   niil  say,  "I  am  a  liberal  man;  I 
intend  to  do  whatever  is  right ;  my  friends,  you  know  me,  do  you 
not  ?     I  belong  to  t/ie  party."     [Great  cheering  and  laughter.]     But ' 
still  press  him  for  an  answer,  and  make  him  tell  you  what  his  ideas 
a.re  about  the  red-hot  iron.     [Laughter.]     He  will  answer  you  at 
l^ixieth,  perhaps ;  and  you  will  then  discover  that  he  had  intended 
■^w^iwi  that  iron  to  brand  "  Ignorance  "  upon  the  foreheads  of  your 
oltildren.    This  is  the  destiny  to  which  he  would  consign  them ;  but 
if  such  is  to  happen,  f  trust  that  you,  at  least,  will  have  no  agency 
in  setting  the  degrading  mark  upon  those  who  look  to  you  as  the' 
B^Urdiane  of  their  rights,  as  their  sole  protectors  from  the  ignorance- 
'wUch  is  forced  upon  them  unless  they  will  consent  to  become  the 
^^•ciples  of  Protej^taritism  or  intitlelity.     [Great  cheering.) 

""     Bishop  then  compared  the  restraint  which  the  Public  School 

1  exercised  on  the  conscience  of  the  Catholics  wilh  the  op- 

!  of  tlie  English  Church   and   State  policy — an 

u.  t- J  »____i.|_jiggpy  Qji  jj  ijjn^  (],at  Icrmw  It  not, 
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nt  that  now  drank  tho  bitter  cup  to  the  dregs,  nnder  the  sway  of 
hat  formidable  and  relentless  oligarchy.  They  say  to  us  here,  eon 
inued  the  Bishop,  as  it  was  said  to  our  forefathers  in  that  sufferin 
iand,  "  If  you  are  oppressed,  it  is  not  our  fault ;  we  give  you  th 
value  of  your  money  ;  pur  minister  is  at  his  desk,  and  our  doors  a 
open  to  receive  you  ;"  and  because  we  will  not  avail  t)urselves  of 
privilege  which  conscience  forbids,  we  are  to  be  told  we  bave 
right  to  complain.  But  I  trust  that  you  are  too  well  convinced  o 
the  truth  and  justice  of  your  cause  to  falter  now  in  your  dctcrminar*. 
tion  to  seek  redress.  You  should  acknowledge  no  distinction  bu 
that  alone  of  the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  a  just  and  liberal  syst 
of  education — reduce  it  to  the  simplest  terms  possible — the 
of  the  free  and  imrestricted  education  of  your  children,  and  the  o^ 
ponent  of  so  noble  a  measure  of  public  right  and  justice ;  and  yoL 
should  remember  that  if  those  children  whose  canse  I  now  plea" 
are  deserted  by  you,  they  must  look  in  vain  for  a  friend.  Wh^ 
should  a  stranger  interest  himself  to  maintain  a  just  principle,  i^ 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended  to  operate  should  rebuke  him 
with  their  neglect  ?  Who  shall  say  a  word  for  a  Catholic,  if  whWe 
enduring  the  scorn  and  desertion  of  others  heVmds  that  the  Catholic 
abandons  him  too  ?  It  behooves  you,  therefore,  to  have  a  proper 
respect  for  yourselves,  and  to  evince  your  sense  of  the  injustice  done 
to  you  with  dignity,  with  moderation  and  firmness,  with  a  just  • 

appreciation  of  your  rights  as  citizens,  and  of  the  rights  of  others,  ^ 

and  with  a  cool  but  determined  purpose  to  know  of  no  distinction 
but  that  of  the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  your  children's  rights.  ^ 

The  Kt.  Rev.  Prelate  then  stated  that  he  was  only  anxious  for  ^ 

the  adoption  of  whatever  just  and  legal  measures  would  be  most  ^ 

likelv  to  promote  the  good  of  the  object  which  they  had  at  heart.  g. 

He  liad  therefore  yielded  to  the  repr(llseutations  which  had  been  ^ 

made  to  him,  and  entrusted  it  for  a  time  to  other  hands,  but  he  ^ 

had  not  ceased  to  watch  it  as  closely  :is  ever.     He  shonld  observe  j 

narrowly  the  progress  of  those  other  measures  to  which  he  alluded,  " 

and  which  were  in  progress.  lie  should  see  that  those  who  had  it 
in  charge  should  neither  be  deceived  themselves  nor  deceive  others. 
He  had  nursed  this  cause  until  it  had  attained  to  its  present  import-  ^ 

ance ;  his  vigilance  should  not  now  cease ;  and  if  any  danger  should,  ^^ 

in  his  opinion,  be  approaching,  they  might  expect  a  call  that  would  -^><i 

be  heard  throughout  New  York,  and  that  would  rally  them  in  sup-  ^"*3^ 

port  of  the  great  principle  for  which  they  were  contending.     But  mSMii 

m  every  event  he  woula  tell  them  not  to  forget  to  ask  about  the  ^Me 

red-hot  iron.     [Laughter.] 

The  Bishop  concluded  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
the  meeting  :\djounied. 
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Great  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom  of  JEducation 
in  Carroll  Hall,  October  29th,  1841. 

A  CROWDED  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  citizens  favorable 
to  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  Common  Schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  held  on  the  29th  of  October  at  Carroll  Hall,  in  this 
city,  pursuant  to  public  notice.  •  At  half-past  seven  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order,  and  on  motion  Gregory  Dillon,  Esq.,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  B.  O'Connor  and  E.  Shortill,  Esqrs.,  were  appointed 
Secretaries.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  soon  after  entered  the 
meeting,  and  took  his  place  on  the  platform,  amid  the  long,  loud  and 
enthusiasti6  greeting  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  O'Connor,  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  read  the  following  requisition  for  the  meeting  from  one 
of  the  public  papers : 

"  School  Question. — A  general  meeting  of  citizens  favorable  to 
such  a  system  of  Common  Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  will 
extend  the  benefits  of  public  education  to  the  children  of  all  denomi- 
nations, without  trenching  on  the  religious  rights  of  any,  will  be 
held  at  Carroll  Hall,  this  evening,  29th  inst.,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock.     By  order  of  the  Central  Committee." 

Bishop  Hughes  then  rose  and  said — 

I  am  delighted,  gentlemen,  to  find  that  the  furlorn  and  neglected 
children  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  yet  so  many  friends  as  I  now 
see  a.<sombled  around  me.  Amidst  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
public  men,  it  is  still  consoling  to  observe  that  the  rights  of  those 
cliildren  to  the  benefits  of  education  are  advocated  by  so  many 
friends,  and  certainly  if  yoi#were  to  abandon  them  in  this  emer- 
gency, their  prospects  for  the  future  would  be  hopele?<s.  When  I 
Bpe.ik  of  their  forlorn  condition  with  regard  to  education,  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  schools  erected,  but  that  those  schools  are 
conducted  under  such  a  system,  and  on  such  principles,  as  necessa- 
rily to  prevent  those  children  from  attending  them.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  as  you  know,  that  for  sixteen  years  past,  that  por- 
tion of  our  citizens  represented  by  this  meeting  have  been  obliged 
to  provide  separate  schools,  while  they  were  taxed  for  the  support 
of  those  from  whose  existence  they  derived  no  benefit. 

Those  facts  determined  the  origin  of  this  question.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  grievance  had  its  origin  only  with  the  time  when 
the  agitation  and  explanation  of  it  were  publicly  commenced ;  but 
let  them  look  at  your  efforts  for  years  past  in  providing  education 
for  your  children,  and  ask  themselves  whether  you  would  have 
gone  to  the  second  expenditure  to  provide  a  defective  and  inefiicient 
clucation  for  your  children  if  you  could  have  permitted  them  to 
attend  the  schools  already  provided. 

But  first  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  my  own  posi- 
tion in  this  matter. 

I  was  in  Europe  when  the  question  was  first  brought  before  the 
public,  and  when  I  first  heard  of  its  agitation,  I  believed  that  we 
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had  but  to  make  a  full,  fair  and  candid  statement  of  our  grievances 
to  honorable  men,  in  order  to  produce  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
injustice  of  employing  the  funds  raised  by  taxing  all  for  the  benefit 
of  a  portion  of  Society,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  one  entire  class. 
[Cheers.]  I  have  attended  in  this  place  and  elsewhere,  meeting 
after  meeting,  during  which  we  have  explained  the  grounds  of  our 
objection  to  the  present  system  of  education.  We  have  uniformly 
avoided  all  questions  of  a  political*character,  and  I  have  more  than 
once  expressed  publicly,  as  I  do  now,  my  determination  to  retire 
from  such  meetmgs  the  moment  any  political  question  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  not  my  province  to  mingle  in  politics.  The  course 
which  I  have  pursued  nitherto  in  this  regard  I  shall  not  abandon 
now,  and  I  have  therefore  to  request  that  you  shall  not  look  for 
forms  here  which  may  be  usual  in  meetings  of  a  political  character, 
but  to  which  I  am  a  stranger,  and  which  I  do  not  desire  to  see  intro- 
duced for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  we  have  in  view. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is,  after  all  previous  measures  have 
been  adopted,  to  see  what  means  yet  remam  in  your  power  for  at- 
taining the  end  for  which  you  are  contending.  As  to  those  means 
they  may,  it  is  true,  be  unsuccessful — you  may  be  defeated  in  your 
employment  of  them.  A  stronger  power  may  place  a  barrier  be- 
tween you  and  the  accomplishment  of  your  purposes.  But  yet  by 
acting  in  the  matter,  and  using  those  means  which  you  possess,  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  although  injustice  may 
triumph,  you  will  have  washed  your  hands  of  all  participation  in  it 
[Great  and  reiterated  cheering.] 

In  this  as  in  all  other  undertakings,  it  is  necessary  that  you  pro- 
ceed with  firmness  and  perfect  unanimity.  Our  adversaries  accuse 
us  of  acting  with  interested  motives  in  this  matter.  They  say  that 
we  want  a  portion  of  the  school  fund  for  sectarian  purposes  to  apply 
it  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  our  religion.  This  we  aeny 
now,  as  we  have  done  heretofore.  We  have  denied  it  officially  and 
under  their  own  observation,  and  were  they  careful  or  solicitous  for 
the  truth  of  their  statements  they  would  not  have  made  the  assertion. 
In  this  community  all  religious  denominations  are  supposed  to  be 
equal.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  predominant  religion,  and  the 
small  minority  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  the  greatest  ma- 
jority. No  denomination  whether  numerous  or  not  can  impose  its 
religious  views  on  a  minority  at  the  common  expense  of  that  minor- 
ity and  itself.  It  was  against  that  we  contended.  That  was  the 
principle  from  the  unjust  operation  of  which  we  desired  to  be  re- 
leased. And  here  it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  extent  and  limit  of 
our  claim. 

In  this  country  all  things  are  affected  or  decided  by  public  opin- 
ion, and  public  opinion  itself  is  sustained  by  two  opposite  elements  — 
— truth  and  falsenood.    There  is  nothing  more  powerful  than  false — 
hood,  except  truth  alone.    The  enemies  of  our  claim  were  not  igno — 
rant  of  this,  and  therefore  they  have  crowded  every  avenue  to  publi 
opinion  with  mir  ^presentations  in  reference  to  it. 
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It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  truth  which 
they  suppress  or  disguise.  We  do  not  ask  for  sectarian  schools. 
We  do  not  ask  that  any  portion  of  the  public  money  should  be  con- 
fided to  us  for  purposes  of  education.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  priv 
ilege  of  teaching  our  religion  at  the  public  expense — such  a  demand 
would  be  absurd  and  would  richly  merit  the  rebuke  which  it  could 
Dot  escape. 

In  the  Public  Schools,  which  were  established  according  to  the 

system  now  in  force,  our  children  had  to  study  books  which  we 

could  not  approve.     Religious  exercises  were  used  which  we  did 

not  recognize,  and  our  children  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  them. 

Then  we  withdrew  them  from  the  schools  and  taught  them  with 

our  own  means.     We  do  not  want  money  from  the  school  funds — 

all  we  desire  is  that  it  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 

the  education  of  all.     Now  the  Public  School  Society  has  introduced 

just  so  much  of  religious  and  sectarian  teaching  as  it  pleased  them, 

in  the  plenitude  of  their  irresponsible  character,  to  impart.    They 

professed  to  exclude  religion,  and  yet  they  introduced  so  much  in 

qoantity  as  they  thought  proper,  and  of  such  a  quality  as  violated 

our  religious  rights.     If  our  children  cannot  receive  education  with* 

out  having  their  religious  faith  and  feelings  modeled  by  the  Public 

School  Society,  then  they  cannot  receive  it  under  the  auspices  of  that 

institution,  and  if  for  these  reasons  they  cannot  receive  it  from  that 

institution,  it  is  tyranny  to  tax  them  for  its  support.     We  do  not 

ask  the  introduction  of  religious  teaching  in  any  public  school,  but 

iwe  contend  that  if  such  religious  influences  be  brought  to  bear  on 

the  business  of  education,  it  shall  be,  so  far  as  our  children  are  con- 

oerned,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents  and 

families. 

If  the  principle  be  correct,  as  contended  for  by  the  advocates  of 
trhe  present  system,  how  would  the  Protestants  feel  in  France,  where 
they  are  in  a  minority  ?  Would  they  not  complain  if  the  school 
£unds  were  expended  for  the  benefit  of  Catholics  only  ?  Belgium 
too,  is  similarly  situated.  Now  I  would  ask,  gentlemen,  if  they 
could  in  these  cases  approve  of  such  a  principle  ? 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  recapitulate  what  were  the  grounds  which 
we  put  forth.  We  stated  our  objects  candidly  and  respectfully. 
But  the  advocates  of  the  present  system  raised  the  cry  of  sectarian- 
ism against  us.  Misrepresentatioii.  after  misrepresentation  went 
forth  and  produced  their  effect.  I  have  said  that  there  is  but  one 
thing  stronger  than  misrepresentation,  and  that  is  truth.  But  in 
this  case  truth  was  so  overlaid  by  the  multiplicity  of  these  reckless 
assertions  that  it  was  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.     [Cheers.] 

I  need  not  refer,  in  corroboration  of  this,  to  the  last  act  of  that 
Society  before  the  honorable  Senate,  when  they  placed  on  the  desk 
of  erery  senator  a  vile  fiction  from  the  pages  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
declaring  it  to  set  forth  those  principles  which  it  was  asked  should 
l)e  pn»pagated  at  the  public  expense.  But  it  did  not  defeat  our 
^laim-  on  the  contrary  we  had  reason  to  expect  a  favorable  result 
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from  the  wisdom  and  deliberation  of  that  honorable  body,^-but  time 
was  required  by  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  suUect  to  examine 
into  it,  and  then  came  the  close  of  the  session,  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence postponed  to  another  period.  ^ 

By  the  aid  of  such  means  as  I  have  referred  to,  they  ha%'e  through- 
out labored  to  defeat  our  application.  When  the  corporation  had 
the  matter  under  consideration,  clergymen  were  called  before  the 
Council — statements  and  opinions  were  obtained  from  legal  gentle- 
men, and  all  who  had  information  on  the  subject  were  requested  to 
communicate  it ;  but  beyond  and  above  all  this,  slanders  were  re- 
sorted to,  that  the  dominion  of  the  system  might  be  triumphant  and 
perpetual. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  a  powerful  coalition  to  contend  with.  The 
public  press  has  gone  forth,  teeming  with  misrepresentation,  excit- 
ing odium,  and  endeavoring  to  blacken  our  cause ;  .and  not  long 
ago,  too,  their  legal  advocate  undertook  to  strengthen  their  position 
by  his  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  public  mind, — ^but  in  that, 
also,  he  has  signally  failed.  Out  of  their  own  circle  of  friends,  their 
influence  has  not  been  much  felt.  It  is  acknowledged  by  gentlemen 
opposed  to  us  in  religion,  that-  our  claim  is  rightful,  and,  if  pei-se- 
vered  in,  must  be  successful.  [Cheers.]  And,  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  assure  you,  that  however  bigotry  and  intolerance  may  prevail,  it 
is  not  universal.  There  is  a  feeling  in  our  favor,  not  among  the 
laity  only,  but  even  among  many  of  the  clergy  of  other  denomina- 
tions there  are  men  who  acknowledge  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
contend  with  us  that  it  is  wise  policy  to  diffuse  the  blessing  of  edu- 
cation to  the  extent  of  the  entire  population.     [Cheers.] 

Bishop  Hughes  here  spoke  of  the  incalculable  benefits  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  a  radical  modification  of  the  Public  School  system,  and 
continued — We  now  pass  from  the  second  stage  to  the  consideration 
of  the  present  position  of  the  question^  We  first  laid  our  case  be- 
fore tlie  Common  Council.  They  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner  with 
which  you  are  familiar.  We  then  applied  to  the  Legislature.  It  is 
now  in  the  order  of  things  to  be  referred  to  yourselves.  [Cheers.] 
But  how  deeply  is  the  question  covered  over !  how  followed  up  by 
oilier  questions!  how  gigantic  the  influences  which  have  been  em- 
j>l()ye(l  to  arrange  the  matter  in  such  a  way  that  you  could  not  choose 
for  yourselves — that  you  would  be  left  no  alternative  but  to  select 
friends  of  the  present  system !  [Cheers.]  You  are  now  to  decide 
whether  your  children  shall  be  educated  as  others  shall  prescribe — 
receive  instruction  from  such  books  as  are  repugnant  to  your  reli- 
ious  feelings,  and  whether  you  shall  be  constramed  to  give  your 
voice  in  favor  of  those  who  would  perpetuate  such  a  state  of  things. 
And  here  see  the  effect  of  our  admirable  system  of  laws.  We  have 
it  in  our  own  power  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  It 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  government  of  the  people — based  as  it  is 
on  just  and  adequate  representations,  founded  on  a  principle  in 
which  there  is  an  implied  contract,  or  what  may  be  called  an  implied 
contract  between  the  voter  and  the  voted  for.     But  in  relation  to^ 
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• 

the  candidates  who  have  been  placed  in  nomination  for  your  suffrage 
at  the  present  time,  mark  the  cunning  of  the  gentlemen  opposed  to 
you.      They  have  so  managed  it  that  those  candidates,  if  elected, 
Wfi^ld  go  to  the  Legislature  pledged  to  oppose  your  claim,  so  that 
when  the  representatives  are  assembled  at  Albany,  it  may  be  said 
that  if  you  voted  at  all  you  voted  in  favor  of  that  to  which  it 
has  been  said  you  were  opposed — ^that  you  were  satisfied  with  the 
schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  as  they  are, — that  in  your  judg- 
ment those  schools  inculcate  the  proper  amount  of  moral  precept,  and 
religion  as  we  were  once  told,  in  just  the  "  legal  quantity."  [Cheering 
and  laughter.]  The  time,  then,  has  now  arrived,  when  the  fathers  and 
the  brothers  and  the  uncles  of  the  children  who  are  excluded  from 
those  public  schools  should  pass  judgment  on  the  evils  of  the  pres- 
ent system.     There  are  those  who  overlooking  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain,  speak  of  it  as  a  system  admirably  calculated  to  diffuse  the 
benefits  of  education,  with  its  one  hundred  schools,  its  three  hundred 
teachers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars  per  year.     It 
may  be  and  no  doubt  is  so  for  those  who  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  which  it  affords — ^to  us  they  are  of  no  benefit.     But 
you  are  accused  of  not  being  sincere  in  your  objections,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  your  being  obliged  to  supply  and  to  suffer  under 
the  inconvenience  of  a  miserable  and  defective  system  of  your  own, 
they  assert  that  vou  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  schools  until 
I,  or  some  other,  undertook  to  excite  your  discontent  and  that  the 
objections  which  were  made  were   entertained  principally  by  the 
clergymen.      The  absurdity   of  such  statements,   however,   is  so 
apparent  as  to  need  no  refutation.      Why,  I  may  ask,  do  you  resort 
to  poor  schools  to  educate  your  children  and  to  a  farther  tax  upon 
your  private  means  afler  paying  your  contribution  to  the  public 
fund,  if  you  have  not  cause  of  complaint.      [Cheers.] 

There  is  another  view  of  this  question  which  it  is  prudent  not  to 
overlook.  It  is  this — you  may  observe  that  if  a  public  man  should 
advocate  your  cause,  tliat  man  immediately  receives  a  reproof  from 
the  friends  of  the  present  system  ;  he  is  certain  to  encounter  all  the 
animosity  of  personal  and  embittered  opposition.  Both  here  and  in 
Albany,  if  a  man  stands  up  for  your  rights,  he  is  marked  and  frowned 
upon.  "What  is  the  object  of  the  efforts  made  to  blast  men  who  ad- 
vocate your  just  claims  ?  Is  it  because  enmity  is  felt  towards  them? 
No !  it  is  not  that  alone.  But  it  is  to  teach  all  public  men  this  les- 
son for  the  future — that  it  is  dangerous  to  befriend  you  ! — that  they 
must  not  stand  up  for  justice  when  justice  is  not  popular.  [Tremendous 
cheers.]  It  is  in'tepded  to  be  a  beacon — a  warning — to  public  men, 
who  dare  raise  their  voice  in  behalf  of  an  oppressed  class  of  society, 
that  when  they  do  so  they  may  expect  their  downfall.  [Great  and 
renewed  applause.] 

But  I  call  upon  you  to  resist  this  Public  School  System,  whether 
you  are  sustamed  by  public  men  or  not.  You  are  called  uj)on  to 
join  with  your  oppressors,  and  they  leave  you  no  alternative  in  vot- 
ing.     It  may  appear  uncommon — it  may  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
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with  my  chanicter  that  I  should  thns  take  an  interest  in  this  matter ; 
and  I  should  not,  were  it  not  a  subject  of  extraordinary  import.  But 
there  has  V>een  an  invasion  of  your  reUgious  rights,  and,  as  the  spir- 
itual guai  lian  of  those  now  before  me.  I  am  bound  to  help  timr 
cause.  If  you  are  taxed,  you  must  be  protected.  [Cheers.]  ^VCTe 
the  tax  s)  imposed  that  each  denomination  might  receive  the 
benefits  of  its  own  quota,  the  case  would  be  fair  enough.  We  are 
willing  to  have  any  system  that  operates  equally  ;  but -we  will  never 
submit  to  a  direct  violation  of  our  rights,  and  an  appropriation  of 
the  scliool  fund  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  not  participate  in  its 
benefits.  Though  our  opponents  may  now  succeed,  that  will  not 
end  our  resistance.  We  will  continue  to  interrogate  the  candidates 
as  to  whether  they  intend  to  oppress  our  children.  We  will  ask 
them  if  they  mean  to  perpetuate  the  present  system ;  and  if  so,  we  will 
say  to  them,  "  You  may  go  to  the  Legislature,  but  others  will  have  to 
send  you,  not  we."  [Long-continued  cheers,]  Be  not  ashamed  of  so 
doing,  for  who  will  be  your  friends,  if  you  are  not  true  to  yourselves? 
Act  for  yourselves,  and  you  will  have  a  shield  of  protection. 

You  are  called  upon  to  use  that  protective  shield,  for  how  can 
representatives  be  more  friendly  to  you  than  you  are  to  yourselves  ? 
How  can  you  expect  men  to  stand  up  for  you,  when  the  very  per- 
sons who  become  advocates  of  your  cause  are  marked  out  to  be 
neglected,  dropped  and  despised  even  by  the  people  fpr  whom  they 
risked  their  reputation?  How  can  you  expect  another  man  to  do 
right  merely  for  your  sake  ?  There  is  but  one  course  for  you  to 
take :  stand  up  for  yourselves,  and,  I  will  be  bound  for  it,  public 
men  will  soon  come  to  your  aid  !    [Loud  and  long-continued  cheer- 

iiiXi)erience  tells  us  that  to  all  the  great  questions  agitated  in  this 
country,  there  are  two  sides  ;  and  in  the  history  of  this  one  we  have 
evidence  of  the  fiict.  I  do  not  consider  the  question  as  it  regards 
parties  or  men.  I  only  speak  for  and  advocate  the  freedom  of  ed- 
u  cat  ion  and  the  men  who  stand  up  for  it.  I  appear  as  the  friend  of 
him  who  would  give  justice  to  all  classes.    [Cheers.] 

We  have  entirely  kept  out  of  sight  all  mere  party  distinctions, 
and  have  looked  among  public  men  for  those  who  had  just  views  of 
what  we  regard  as  our  undeniable  rights.  We  have  now  resolved  to 
give  our  suffrage  in  favor  of  no  man  who  is  an  enemy  to  us  and 
the  recognition  of  those  rights,  and  to  support  every  friend  we  can 
fin(r among  men  of  all  political  parties.  [Great  applause.]  Among  the 
candidates  nominated  uj)on  one  side,  we  could  find  but  one  advocate 
and  he  a  tried  friend.  As  a  public  man  he  dared  to  do  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  duty  ;  we  can  never  cease  to  renlember  the  friendly 
act  of  that  distinguished  gentlemen.  [Thunders  of  applause.]  .  We 
were  in  his  case  determined  to  show  that  we  were  not  incapable  of 
gratitude,  and  to  hold  out  the  inducement  to  any  other  individual  in 
his  situation,  that  if  he  supposed  he  risked  some  blame  for  advocat- 
ing our  cause,  we  would  never  apply  to  him  the  scorpion  whip  of 
political  ingratitude.  [The  most  deafening  applause.]  When  iiigrati- 
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tude  was  discovered  in  a  man's  associates  it  was  painful  enough,  but 
when  coming  from  men,  for  whose  welfare  and  rights  the  penalty  of 
public  censure  liad  been  bravely  risked,  there  was  in  the  chastise- 
^raent  a  bitterness  which  could  not  be  described.  That  gentleman 
has  thought  proper  to  decline  his  nomination,  and  excepting  his  we 
do  not  Und  one  solitary  name  of  an  individual  on  that  side,  who  , 
has  not  been  proclaimed  as  pledged  and  bound  to  protect  the  pre- 
sent oppressive  system  of  which  we  complain.  And  can  you  vote 
for  such  individuals  ?  No !  You  are  for  once  to  stand  up  for  your- 
selves ;  for  neither  in  honor  nor  in  principle,  nor  in  conscience,  can 
you  now  vote  for  those  whom  you  already  know  are  prepared  to  do 
you  injury.  [Vociferous  applause.]  Let  me  illustrate  your  position 
by  supposing  a  case.  If  there  be  a  street  to  be  run  in  a  certam  direc- 
tion of  the  city,  and  its  course,  if  adopted,  will  invade  your  property 
and  destroy  your  house,  on  which  you  have  expended  your  fortune, 
and  if  this  matter  await  the  final  determination  of  men  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  office  by  jour  vote,  and  if  they  expressly  declare  that  they  ap- 
prove of  this,  to  you,  ruinous  measure,  should  you  give  them  your 
vote  ?  If  you  would,  your  case  would  demand  no  sympathy — you 
yourself  exercise  your  franchise  for  the  purpose  of  electmg  to  high 
places  men  predetermined  to  act  contrary  to  your  wishes,  and  m- 
volve  you  in  ruin,  for  which  in  such  circumstances  you  could 
never  justly  claim  reparation.  [Great  applause.]  But  you  are 
determined  to  act  in  no  such  manner.  You  have  resolved  to  vote 
for  no  man  who  is  a  determined  enemy  to  your  views  of  this  question. 
[Renewed  and  deafening  applause.] 

Tliis  is  all.  We  go  no  farther.  With  political  controversies  and 
party  questions  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Such  considera- 
tions enter  not  into  anything  with  which  I  am  concerned.  But  by 
my  authority  the  only  means  left  us  to  obtain  justice  have  been 
sought,  and  this  organization  effected.  The  representatives  of  the 
neglected  portion  of  the  children  in  the  various  parts  of  the  city 
have  met,  and  have  all  united  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  plan 
by  which  they  may  escape  the  miserable  alternative  of  voting  for 
their  enemies,  and  they  have  prepared  a  ticket  bearing  on  it  the 
names  of  men  who  are  all  known  as  favourable  to  your  cause. 
[Great  cheering.]  We  do  not,  indeed,  entertain  any  hopes  beyond 
what  we  are  authorized  to  cherish,  that  these  candidates  will  be 
elected.  But  at  all  events  wc  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  voting  for  men  who  are  determined  to  use  the  influence 
given  them  by  our  votes  to  deprivewus  continually  of  the  right 
which  we  claim.     [Great  applause.] 

The  persons  who  have  opposed  us  have  laid  their  measures  well. 
They  can  use  the  public  presi*.  They  can  multiply  misrepresentation. 
And  wli.it  with  their  great  wealth,  and  admitted  respectability  and 
powerful  influence,  they  can  purchase  into  their  service  everything 
except  one  thing — the  nnpnrchuaahle  votes  of  their  victims,  [Tremen- 
dous cheering.]  That  yet  remains  in  our  f  ossession.  And,  now,  come 
what  may,  one  thing  I  do  expect,  and  that  not  only  from  those 
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immediately  representing  this  neglected  portion  of  the  future 
population  of  N  ew  York,  but  also  from  liberal  men  of  other  denom- 
inations,  that  they  will  not  support  men  who  are  our  declared  ene- 
mies— known  to  be  hostile  to  our  cause.  And  now  let  me  tell  you 
for  your  encouragement,  that  gentlemen  not  at  all  connected  with 
us  in  religion — who  differ  with  us  entirely  on  that  subject — but  who 
understand  the  nature  of  this  question  and  know  the  justice  of  our 
claims,  have  determined  that  they  too  will  vote  that  ticket  which  we 
have  prepared.  [Great  applause.]  They  have  seen  that  our  wrongs 
are  not  merely  abstractions — that  they  are  real  and  demand  redress 
— and  that  the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  our  elective  fran- 
chise is  the  only  shield  left  us,  and  when  they  see  you  exercising  the 
right  of  the  freeman,  as  the  freeman,  and  not  as  the  slave,  they  will 
come  to  your  aid,  and  respect  and  assist  you  in  your  struggles,  and 
firiends  where  you  would  never  have  dreamed  of  them,  will  arise 
and  plead  your  cause.    [Deafening  cheers.] 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  anything  personally  of  those  whose 
names  have  been  recon^meuded  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates, 
and  I  would  not  for  one  moment  urge  that  they  should  be  placed 
there,  had  I  not  been  assured,  on  the  most  positive  evidence  and 
which  I  could  not  doubt,  that  they  are  friendly  to  an  alteration  in  the 
present  system  of  public  education.  I  know  that  some  of  them,  it  is 
said,  are  opposed  to  us.  But  again  I  have  been  assured  by  gentle- 
men who  spoke  from  their  own  personal  knowledge — some  speaking 
for  one  candidate,  some  for  another, — that  by  public  and  recorded 
acts,  or  authorized  declarations,  all  of  them,  aye,  aU  of  them,  can  be 
depended  on  as  determined,  should  they  by  your  votes  be  elected  to 
the  position  in  Avhich  they  can  decide  on  this  question,  to  support 
the  justice  of  our  claims.  [Tremendous  applause.]  If,  however,  it 
should  happen,  that  we  discover  we  are  mistaken  in  any  of  them, 
and  if  after  taking  him  for  a  friend,  contrary  to  all  assurances  we  have 
received,  we  find  liim  an  opponent  of  our  measures,  then  he  has  the 
easy  remedy — he  can  write  to  the  papers,  and  say  we  used  his  name 
without  authority.  [Cheers.]  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  named  take 
this  course  we  can  supply  his  place.  And  I  conceive  that  he  shall 
be  bound  in  honor  to  do  so — if  we  have  been  mistaken  in  him  he  is 
bound  to  declare  it  and  not  perpetuate  the  deception.  [Cheers.] 
Before  I  call  on  the  secretary  to  read  the  ticket,  1  will  simply  say, 
gentlemen,  that  the  decision  of  this  night  on  it,  is  to  be  final,  and 
without  any  expression  of  individual  opinion  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  those  names,  which  will  be  read.  As  I  already  remarked, 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  these  individuals ;  but  they 
have  been  selected  by  gentlemen  as  much  interested  in  this  question 
as  I  am  ;  and  now,  gonllenien,  if  you  are  unanimously  determined 
to  convince  this  community  that  you  are  sincere,  and  really  in  earn- 
est— that  you  sincerely  feel  that  there  is  a  bona  fide  grievance  of 
which  you  complain  and  wish  redressed,  you  will  support  the 
candidates  thus  offered  for  your  choice,  because  if  you  do  not  you 
have  no  alternative  left  but  that  of  voting  for  the  declared  enemies  of 
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your  right  s.  I  will  now  request  the  secretary  to  read  the  names 
placed  on  the  ticket,  of  that  ticket  I  have  approved.  It  presents  the 
names  of  the  only  friends  we  could  find  already  before  the  public 
and  those  whom,  not  being  so  prominently  before  the  public,  we 
have  found  for  ourselves. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  list: — Senators,  Thomas 
O'Connor,  J.  G.  Gottsberger ;  Assembly,  Tighe  Davey,  Daniel  C. 
Pentz,  George  Weir,  Paul  Grout,  Conrad  Swackhammcr,  William 
B.  MacLay,  David  R.  F.  Jones,  Solomon  Townsend,  John  L. 
O'SuUivan,  Auguste  Davizac,  William  McMurray,  Michael  Walsh, 
Timothy  Daly.  Each  name  was  received  with  the  most  deafening 
and  uproarious  applause,  and  three  terrific  cheers  were  given  at  the 
close  on  the  subsidence  of  which  the  Bishop  proceeded. 

You  have  now,  gentlemen,  heard  the  names  of  men  who  are  will- 
mg  to  risk  themselves  in  support  of  your  cause.     Put  these  names 
out  of  view,  and  you  cannot,  m  the  lists  of  our  political  candidates, 
find  that  of  one  solitary  public  man  who  is  not  understood  to  be 
pledged  against  us.    What,  then,  is  your  course  ?    You  now,  for  the 
first  time,  find  yourselves  in  the  position  to  vote  at  least  for  your-  ' 
selves.     You  have  often  voted  for  others,  and  they  did  not  vote  for 
you,  but  now  you  are  determined  to  uphold  with  your  own  votes, 
your  own  rights.     [Thunders  of  applause,  which  lasted  several  min- 
utes.]    Will  you  then  stand  by  the  rights  of  your  ofispring,  who 
have  for  so  long  a  period,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  sufiTered 
under  the  operation  of  this  injurious  system  ?     [Kenewed  cheering.l 
Will  you  adhere  to  the  nomination  made  ?   [Loud  cries  of  "  we  will, 
"  we  will,"  and  vociferous  applause.]     Will  you  be  united  ?     [Tre- 
mendous cheering — the  whole  immense  assembly  rising  en  masse^ 
waving  of  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  every  possible  demonstration  of 
applause.]     Will  you  let  all  men  see  that  you  are  worthy  sons  of  the 
nation  to  which  you  belong  ?     [Cries  of  "  Never  fear — we  will !" 
"  We  will  till  death !"  and  terrific  cheering.]     Will  you  prove  your- 
selves worthy  of  friends  ?     [Tremendous  cheering.]     Will  none  of 
you  flinch  ?     [The  scene  that  followed  this  emphatic  query  is  inde- 
scribable, and  exceeded  all  the  enthusiastic,  and  almost  frenzied  dis- 
plays of  passionate  feeling  we  have  sometimes  witnessed  at  Irish 
meetings.     The  cheering — the  shouting — the  stafmping  of  feet — 
Having  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  beggared  all  powers  of  descrip- 
tion,]    Very  well,  then,  the  tickets  wilTbe  prepared  and  distributed 
amongst  you,  and  on  the  day  of  election  go  lilce  freemen,  with  dig- 
nity and  calmness,  entertaining  due  respect  for  your  fellow-citizens 
and  their  opinions,  and  deposit  your  votes.     And  if  you  do  not  elect 
^ny  of  your  friends,  you  will  at  least  record  your  votes  in  favor  of 
justice,  and  in  favor  of  your  principles,  which  must  not — cannot  be 
abandoned,  and  you  will  be  guiltless  of  the  sin  and  shame  and  deg- 
radation of  electing  men  who  are  pledged  to  trample  on  you  if  they 
oan  !     [Great  cheering.]    I  care  not  for  party  men — their  j)rofessions 
-^ — their  cliques — and  all  that.     Bring  them  to  the  test,  and  you  find 
^ri;at  promises — lean  performances.     It  is  time  that  you  should  con- 
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viiice  thcin  that  yoii,  the  interested  parties  in  this  great  qnestion, 
you  the  denizens  of  a  nation  proverbially  faithful  to  every  engnge- 
nient — you  will  convince  them  at  least,  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  that  you  are  not  the  jiliant  tools  they  mistake  you  to  be  I 
[Loud  clieering.]  You  wiil  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  men  who 
go  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  pledged  to  act  against  you  ?  [Lond 
cnes  of  "  no,  no,  no ;"  "  that  we  wont !"  and  great  cheering.]  They 
may  find  votes  enough  to  send  them — [a  voice,  "  no,  they  shan't !"] 
let  tbem  go  I  But  they  will,  in  that  case,  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  were  sent  by  your  enemies — let  them  do  the  work  of  their  maa- 
ters!  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I  ask  then,  once  for  all^and  with 
the  answer  let  the  meeting  close — will  this  meeting  pledge  its  honor, 
as  the  representative  of  that  oppressed  portion  of  our  community, 
for  whom  I  have  so  often  pleaded^  here  as  well  as  elsewhere — wUI 
it  pledge  its  honor  that  it  will  stand  by  these  candidates  whose 
names  have  been  read,  and  that  no  man  composing  this  vast  audi- 
ence will  ever  vote  for  any  one  pledged  to  oppose  our  just  claims 
and  in  controvertible  rights?  [Tornfic  cheenng  and  thunders  of 
-applause,  which  continued  for  several  minutes,  amid  which  Bishop 
Hughes  resumed  his  seat.] 

Silence  having  been  at  length  restored,  the  ticket  was  adopted  by 
acclamation,  and  the  immense  assemblage  adjourned  in  the  most 
peaceful  and  orderly 


ADDRESS  TO  BISHOP  HUGHES- HIS  REPLY. 


Great  Meeting  at  Washington  Hall  of  CathoUc8  and  others 
favorable  to  an  alteration  in  the  present  Public  School 
System,  November  16th.  1841. 

"The  public  mind,  for  two  weeks  past,"  says  the  FrtfmatCt 
Journal  oi  a ov.  20th,  1841,  "has  been  plied  on  the  subject  of  Bishop 
Hughes  and  the  School  Question,  with  every  description  of  newi^ 
paper  rhetoric,  from  the  dull  calumnies  of  the  hj-pocntical  Sim,  and 
the  worthless  outpourings  of  a  still  lower  and  more  malignant 
vehicle,  to  the  fi'antic  falsehoods  of  the  New  Era,  the  Journal  of  Cotn- 
meree,  the  Commerrial,  and  other  similar  organs  of  bigoted  cliques 
and  interested  ]>olilicians.  Ho  vengeance  seemed  too  heavy  to  be 
invoked  by  those  pure  and  moral  censors  upon  the  head  of  him  who 
had  wanifil  :\  ]>■■,, ^<]r.  n-lM.m  1m'  ».m  mih-nu  to  prok-ft,  to  beware  of 
the  pohiii':il  I.mI'I-  uln^  l>:it  ii".Miiic  (he  partisans  of  an  intolerant 
monopoly iiN-  :i-  ill,'  ii  rL,,.rifiI:iIile  foe  of  their  and'their  chil- 
dren's right.^.     A  t'Uoiii.rniiH  outcry  .QfjmnBription  iod  dentmoia- 
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tion  was  raised,  such  as  had  never  before,  perhaps,  been  witnessed 
in  this  city.  'The  State  was  in  danger' — 'the  Bishop  was  aiming 
at  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  and  effecting  a  union  between 
the  State  Government  and  the  Catholic  Church.'  These  and  many 
other  allegations  were  daily  and  hourly  sent  abroad  upon  the  wings 
of  the  press ;  and  the  affrighted  public  had  many  grave  homilies 
and  prophetic  warnings  read  them  on  the  subject  of  the  dread  feuds 
and  murderous  outbreaks  that  would  inevitably  ensue,  if  the  Catho- 
lics would  not  submit  to  let  their  children  be  taught  either  Protest- 
antism or  infidelity,  as  it  should  please  the  Public  School  Society,  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom  and  benevolence,  to  decree.  Another 
string  was  harped  upon,  too — the  Catholics  were  addressed  by  the 
several  organs  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  who  seemed  to  have  just  made 
the  discovery  that  there  was  a  great  body  of  intelligent  and  liberal- 
minded  Catholics  in  the  city,  and  a// these  the  monopolists  declared, 
in  the  most  self-satisfied  manner,  would  not,  they  were  sure,  sustain 
the  Bishop — he  was  utterly  alone,  if  the  veracious  soothsayers  were 
to  be  believed.     But  an  early  check  was  given  to  the  delusion. 

TWETY-TWO    HUNDRED   FREE   AND    INDEPENDENT   VOTERS,   breaking 

loose  from  the  trammels  of  party  attachment,  and  giving  their  suf 
frages  to  the  independent  ticket  that  was  only  nominated  four  days 
previous  to  the  election^  startled  the  calumniators  and  exposed  to  the 
world  how  baseless  were  all  their  accusations,  and  how  impotent 
were  all  their  threats  and  denunciations.  But  the  friends  of  justice 
and  equal  rights,  aud  especially  the  Catholic  citizens  of  New  York, 
were  determined  to  give,  if  possible,  a  still  more  emphatic  denial  to 
the  extravagant  absurdities  that  were  so  wildly  propagated." 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Washington  Ilall  on  IGth  November,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  entire  approbation  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Bishop  Hughes  on  the  School  Question.  At  half-past  seven 
o'clock  the  large  room  was  filled  to  overflowing.  There  were  from 
three  to  four  thousand  persons  present,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  and 
unanimous  meeting  was  never  witnessed.  Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq., 
was  called  to  the  chair,  by  acclaipation.  Tlie  following  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  appointed  as  vice-presidents :  Francis  Cooper, 
Bernard  Graham,  Felix  Ingoldsby,  John  B.  Lasala,  John  Quin,  John 
McNulty,  Peter  McLaughlin,  Terrence  Donnelly,  P.  A.  Ilargous, 
John  Milhan,  J.  G.  Fendi,  P.  S.  Casserly,  Gregory  Dillon,  John 
McMenomy,  Hugh  Kelly,  James  Kerrigan,  Dr.  H.  Sweeny,  Tighe 
Davy,  Andrew  Carriffan,  Peter  Murray,  James  W.  White,  J.  G.  Gotts- 
berger,  Peter  Duffy,  Owen  McCabe,  Dennis  Mullens,  Robert  McKeon, 
James  01  well,  John  Mullen,  Joseph  O'Conner,  Daniel  3Iajor. 

Bartholomew  O'Connor,  Edward  Shortill  and  Edmund  S.  Derry, 
Esqs.,  were  appointed  secretaries  of  the  meeting.  The  call  of 
the  meeting  having  been  read,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  a  conmiittee  to  prepare  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  in  reference  to  the  object  for  which  they  had 
Msembled,  and  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
HngheSy  vis. :  Messrs.  James  W.  White,  B.  O'Connor,  and  Edward 
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Sliortill.  These  gentlemen'  accordingly  withdrew  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  appointment.  During  their  absence, 
the  meeting  was  eloquently  addressed  by  the  president,  Thomas 
O'Connor,  Esq.,  and  by  Dr.  Hugh  Sweeny.  When  the  committee 
returned,  B.  O'Connor,  Esq.,  came  forward  and  submitted  a  pream- 
ble and  resolutions,  the  reading  of  which  elicited  frequent  and 
hearty  cheering. 

After  the  resolutions  were  read,  James  W.  White  submitted,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  and  read  to  the  meeting,  the  following 
Address  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  : 

Rt.  Rev.  Sir  : 

A  numerous  body,  consisting  of  thousands  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  friends  of  free  and  universal  education,  and  favorable  to  an 
alteration  in  the  present  Public  School  System  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  have  assembled  this  day  at  Washington  Hall,  to  take  into 
consideration  recent  events  connected  with  the  subject.     Having 
adopted  resolutions  declaratory  of  their  determination  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  by  which   they  are  actuated,  they  now  desire,  Rt. 
Rev.  Sir,  to  convey  to  you  a  direct  and  earnest  expression  of  their 
unwavering  confidence  in  your  judgment,  zeal,  and  acknowledged 
ability ;  and  to  testify,  thus  publicly,  to  the  respect  which  the  fear- 
less, independent,  and  judicious  cour"Se  that  you  have  pursued  in  re- 
lation to  this  vital  question  of  education,  has  excited  in  their  minds. 
For  more  than  one  year  past  you  had  been  laboriously  engaged  in 
advocating  the  principle  of  equal  justice  to  all  classes,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  system  of  education  to  the  support  of  which  all  classes 
had  contributed.     But  until  of  late  there  had  not  arisen  anv  cireum- 
stances  that  would  call  for  a  s|)ecial  public  avowal  of  approbation  of 
your  great  and  efficient  services  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  destitute 
children  of  New  York.     Throughout  the  whole  cdurse  of  agitation 
on  this  subject,  you  possessed  the  consciousness  that  you  were  dis- 
charging a  hif/h  and  imperative  duty.     This  alone  would  have  been 
esteemed  by  you  a  sufficient  reward,  and  the  only  sanction  that  you 
would  have  required  to  sustain  you  in  your  efforts.     But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  felt  assured  that  you  could  not  doubt  of  the  approba- 
tian,  sympathy  and  gratitude  of  those  who  were  the  constant  wit- 
nesses to  your  Z(;al  and  devotion,  and  who  have,  in  all  things,  co- 
operated with  you   in  seeking  a  redress  of  the  serious  grievance 
which  the  odious  restrictive  system  of  public  education  in  the  city 
of  New  York  had  imposed  upon  a  large  dass  of  citizens.     Recent 
events,  however^  require  that  we  should  now  publicly  express  that 
which  we  have  always  felt^  and  never  felt  more  strongly  than  at  the 
present  time.     Tiik  PunLic  School  Society  of  New  York,  whose 
int-olerant,  usurping,  and  proselytizing  spirit  you  have  often  exposed 
with  so  much  justice  and  efficiency,  endeavored,  by  itself  or  its  ad- 
herents, When  the  late  election  was  approaching  in  this  citv,  to  over- 
awe the  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  and  compel  a  nommation  of 
caridiJaies  for  the  State  Legislature,  who,  if  not  pledged,  should  at 
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least  be  distinctly  understood  as  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  Society  in  all  its  odious  prerogatives.     The  polit- 
ical leaders  feared  to  encounter  the  wealth  and  influence  of  this 
corporate  body,  and,  almost  to  a  man,  yielded  to  the  demand  that 
was  made  upon  them.     This  proscriptive  and  unholy  league  reduced 
the  friends  of  justice  and  of  a  republican  system  of  education  to  the 
alternative  of  either  abandoning  the  exercise  of  their  inalienable 
right  of  franchise,  or  else,  by  exercising  it,  to  elevate  to  office  men 
who  had  determined  to  use  the  power  which  that  office  would  confer 
for  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  those  to  whom  they  might  owe 
their  elevation.     From  this  alternative  there  was  but  one  means  of 
escape ;  it  was  one  of  which  no  freeman  could  hesitate,  under  the 
circumstances  to  avail  himself ;  it  was  the  formation  of  a  sepa- 
rate AND  independent  TICKET ;  and  that  only  course  which  the 
opponents  of  the  present  Public  School  System  could  with  honor  or 
consistency  pursue,  was  accordingly  adopted  by  them.      Accus- 
tomed, Rt.  Rev.  Sir,  to  look  to  you  for  counsel  and  aid  throughout 
the   entire   discussion   of  this    question,  and    desirous  to   secure, 
amongst  its  friends,  entire  harmony  and  unanimity  in  the  important 
movement  that  was  contemplated,  the  friends  of  the  independent 
ticket  requested  that  you  should  recommend  its  adoption  at  a  meet- 
ing which  was  to  be  held  on  the  subject  at  Carroll  Hall,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Friday,  the  29th  of  October.      You  consented  to  do  so. 
You  rendered  that  service  to  the  cause  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
had  before  rendered  many  others.     You  attended  that  meeting  as 
you  had  previously  attended  others  on  the  same  subject.     It  was  not 
a  political  one  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do^ 
directlij  or  indirectly^  with  party  politics.   It  was  called  solely  to  adopt 
means  for  protecting  the  principle  of  e/i/i re  equality  of  religious  rights 
end  privileges  between  all  classes  of  citizens  from  the  impending  de- 
struction which  had  been    prepared  for  it  with  so  much  corrupt 
labor  and  unholy  zeal.     And  it  cannot  be  denied  or  concealed,  that 
your  forcible  and  impressive  counsel  on  that  occasion  contributed 
much  to  produce  the  triumphant  demonstration  which  was  subse- 
quently made — a  demonstration  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  teach  bigots, 
that  neither  menace  nor  intrigue  can  succeed  in  forcing  upon  free 
American  citizens  a  sectarian  institution  that  is  repugnant  to 
their  conscience,  and  which  will  also  admonish  politicians,  that  when 
tempted  by  a  prospect  of  momentary  advantage,  they  abandon 
popular  rights  and  republican  truth,  and  link  themselves  to  corrup- 
tion and  intolerance,  they  will  find,  that  the  base  companionship 
^ill  be  to  them  like  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus,  bringing  to  them 
Only  defeat  and  ruin  and  political  death — the  just  reward  of  their 
Contemptible  servility  !     Wo  take  this  brief  retrospect,  Rt.  Rev.  Sir, 
c^f  these  transactions,  because  we  desire  to  place  the  facts  upon 
Record — we  desire  to  hold  up  the  truth  in  a  distinct  and  prominent 
^Tianner  before  the  public  gaze,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  and  under- 
stood by  all,  and  that  the  delusion  which  many  tuave  sought  to  create 
imay  not  be  suffered  to  prevail  either  with  respect  to  the  facts  them- 
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selves  or  to  our  estimate  of  them.     Disappointment  in  their  expecf  a- 
tion  of  finding  us  to  be  mere  unresisting  victims,  whom  they  hoped 
by  their  deep  laid   combinations  and    stupendous    effort   to  over- 
whelm and  crush  for  ever,  the  bigots  and  their  allies  have  turned 
upon  YOU  as  the  author  of  their  defeat.     They  have  sought  to  take 
the  despicable  and  loathsome  revenge  of  personality  and  abuse,  that 
deemed  nothing  too  mean,  or  too  low,  or  too  foul  for  its  services. 
Press  after  press   poured  forth  its  gall  and    rancor  in   falsehoods 
without  number ;  and  some  men  were  found,  who  not  content  with 
assaults  comparatively  distant,  sought  to  draw  the  line  of  attack  still 
nearer — within  your  own  household  as  it  were — and  hoped  to  give  an 
additional  barb  to  the  calumny  which  they  uttered  by  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  Catholics  !  Rt.  Rev.  Sir,  we  dexouxce  both  classes 
of  these  calumniators  as  equally  reckless  of  truth  and  of  the  principles 
of  liberty  which  they  effected  to  revere ;  and  as  to  those  who  sought  to 
give  a  peculiar  character  to  their  invective  by  their  nominal  creed^  we 
do  here  ix  the  name  op  the  Catholic  body  of  New  York,  repel 
WITH  iXDiGXATiox  THEiW  assumption  of  a  right  to  speak  for  or  repre- 
sent in  any  manner  the  sentiments  of  that  body.     We  need  not,  Rt. 
Rev.   Sir,   refer  here,   at  any  length,   to  the  great  principle  for 
which  jvve  arc  contending,  or  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sustained. 
These  you  have,  sir,  on  many  occasions,  powerfully  demonstrated 
and  laid  before  the  public.     But  we  should  not  at  this  time  omit  to 
repudiate  one  of  the  many  absurd  accusations  that  have  been  made 
!  against  us.     We  have  been  charged  with  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  Union  of  Church  and  State P^  and  this,  too  when  a  union  of 
Church    and  State   was  one   of  the   identical  political  heresies  vjainst 
which  we  had  so  resolutely  arrayed  ourselves!      The  present  Public 
School  System  of  New  York,  we  esteem  as  but  the  old  system  of  a 
Law-Establisued  Church  in  disguise — a  scheme  that  seeks,  by 
the  sickly  substitute  of  a  State  system  of  education^  to  achieve  the 
same  end  that  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a 
State  system  of  Religion^  namely,  to  promote  certain  religious  doctrines^ 
and  ta  discountenance  others.     Against  this  system  we  have  declared 
an  eternal  hostility.     Against  this  you  have,  Rt.  Rev.  Sir,  pleaded, 
and  pleaded  not  altogether  in  vain.     It  has  been  an  insidious  and 
dangerous  foe  to  the  religious  rights  and  the  purity  of  faith  of  those 
for  whose  spiritual  welfore  you   are  responsible;   and  it  was  to 
ooimsel  the  adoption  of  the  only  means  of  resistance  that  could  be 
used  against  the  most  formidable  movement  that  had  yet  been  made 
by  this  enemy,  that  you  appeared  at  Carroll  Hall  on  the  memorable 
evening  of  the  29th  of  October.     Had  you  omited,  Rt.  Rev.  Sir,  to 
perform  the  noble  part  which  you  then  enacted,  we  must  be  permit- 
ed  to  say,  that  you  would  have  fallen   short  of  the  performance  of 
that  DUTY,  which  those  who  had  a  right  to  look  to  you  for  aid  and 
counsel  in  so  groat  an  emergency,  would  have  expected  at  your 
hands.     Having  performed  it  and  suffered  for  it,  you  are,  sir,  there- 
by DOUBLY  ENDEARED  TO  US  ALL,  and  havc  earned  a  brighter  and 
more  endearing  honor  than  any  Mhich  had  heretofore  ranked  you 
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irith  the  most  eminent  and  gifted  citizens  of  the  land,  or  made  your 
name  illustrious  amongst  the  prelates  of  the  church.  Your  heroic 
devotion,  Rt.  Rev.  Sir,  shall  not  be  lost  upon  us.  Already,  it  in- 
spirits us  to  greater  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  just  and  righteous  cause — and  while  we  tender  to  you  the  heart- 
felt assurance  of  our  approval  of,  and  gratitude  for,  your  great  ser- 
vices, we  also  PLEDGE  ourselves,  that  only  with  our  lives  or  final 
triumph  shall  we  cease  to  contend  for  the  principle  around  which  we  have 
rallied — the  principle  of  perfect  religious  equality,  and  freedom 
OF  education,  equal  rights  and  equal  justice  to  all  classes 

AND  ALL  DENOMINATIONS. 

The  address  was  received  with  loud  cheering,  and,  together  with 
the  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  was,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  meeting. 

[When  this  address  was  adopted,  Bishop  Hughes  was  not  in  the 
city,  hence  the  delay  in  replying^] 


Bishop  Hughes*  Reply 

To  the  Address  which  was  presented  to  him  from  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholics  and  other  citizens  of  New  York,  held  in  Wash- 
ington Hall,  on  the  16th  Nov.,  of  which  the  following  gentlemen 
were  officers :  Thomas  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Chairman ;  Francis  Cooper, 
Bernard  Graham^  Felix  Ingoldsby,  Peter  McLaughlin,  Terence  Don- 
nelly, P.  A.  Hargous,  John  Milhau,  J.  G.  Fendi,  P.  S.  Casserly, 
Gregory  Dillon,  John  McMenomy,  Hugh  Kelly,  James  Kerngan, 
Dr.  H.  Sweeny,  Tighe  Davey,  John  B.JLasal«%  John  Quin,  John 
McNulty,  Andrew  Carrigan,  I^eter  Murray,  James  W.  White,  John 
G.  Gottsberger,  Peter  Duffy,  Owen  McCabe,  Dennis  Mullens,  Rob- 
ert McKeon,  James  Olwell,  John  Mullen,  Joseph  O'Connor,  Daniel 
Major,  Vice-Presidents ;  Bartholomew  O'Connor,  Edward  Shortill, 
and  Edmund  S.  Derry,  Secretaries. 

Gentlemen, — The  perusal  of  the  Address  which  you  have  pre- 
sented to  me,  as  passed  at  the  large  and  respectable  meeting  in 
Washington  Hall  on  the  16th  inst.,  has  afforded  me  the  greatest 
pleasure.  The  numbers  and  respectability  of  the  meeting,  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  proceedings,  the  union  of  feeling  that  prevailed, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  language  employed  to  express  it ;  are  such 
as  meet  my  entire  approbation,  and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
yourselves.  .In  replying  to  it,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  greater  perspicuity,  allow  me  to  divide  my  reply  into 
numbered  paragraphs. 

1.  I  hold  it  as  a  natural  and  civil  right,  that,  when  a  class  or  pro- 
fession of  men  is  singled  out,  denounced,  assailed,  they  should  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  in  the  same  character  and 
Capacity  in  which  they  are  attacked;  and  should  employ  in  self- 
defence  the  same  weapons  which  are  employed  by  their  oppressors 
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for  aggression.  If  men  are  singled  out  to  be  trampled  on  as  me- 
chanics. theT  have  a  ri^^ht  to  rally  as  mechanics,  and  wield  the  wca- 
pons  of  assault,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  assailants.  So  in 
regard  to  religion,  if  men  are  assailed  as  Zftethodists  or  Presbyte- 
nans,  as  Methodists  and  Presbjterians  they  have  a  right  to  combine 
and  protect  themselves.  And  if  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of 
this  right  a  political  or  even  physical  contest  should  ensue,  the  cen- 
sure of  virtuous  judgment,  whether  from  the  judicial  bench  or  the 
public  press,  should  fall  on  the  aggressors  against  the  rights  of  others ; 
and  not  on  those  who  in  consequence  of  their  being  assailed  are 
obliged  to  stand  together  in  self-defence. 

2.  But  was  this  the  position  of  the  Catholics  ?  Unquestionably 
it  was.  They  were  singled  out  and  assailed  as  Catholics.  They  go 
before  the  Senate  as  citizens,  petitioners.  The  official  advocate  of 
the  P.  S.  Society  traces  them  through  everv  disguise,  until  he  brings 
them  out  in  their  reli^ous  character  as  koman  Catholics.  Every 
public  man  who  was  disposed  to  make  abstraction  of  their  religion, 
and  to  do  them  justice  according  to  the  common  right,  was  de- 
nounced as  a  friend  to  the  "  Roman  Catholics."  A  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  the  immediate  interest  of  the  P.  S.  Society,  calling  on  the 
Protestant  voters  to  be  careful  and  zealous  "  even  in  their  primary 
meetings^''  to  send  only  such  men  as  would  oppose  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Cathoilcs.  For  a  twelvemonths  past,  certain  pulpits  of  the 
city  wore  ringing,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with  political  sermons  on 
the  school  question,  and  abuse  of  the  "  Roman  Catholics."  The 
religious  papers  of  the  city  were  filled  with  political  homilies  to  the 
same  effect,  against  their  fellow-citizens  who  were  "  Roman  Cath- 
olics." 

3.  During  all  this  tim^  of  multiplied,  various  and  undisguised 
aggression  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  their  relis^ious  character,  the 
secular  or  political  press  looks  on  in  silence.     When  several  strong    ' 
denominations  attack  one  that  is  weaker,  in  a  manner  which  turns    - 
religion  into  politics,  and  politics  into  religion,  the  sentinels  of  our  " 
liberties  at  the  press  are  asleep.     But  when  that  one  assailed  denom-  — 
ination  meets  the  assault  and  repels  the  assailants  with  the  same — 
weapons  which  the  latter  had  selected,  then  the  danger  of  mixing 
religion  with  politics,  is  for  the  first  time  trumpeted  in  the  public 
ear!     If  Protestants  mingle  religion  with  politics  to  abridge  the 
Catholics  of  a  common  right,  it  is  all  well  enough ;  but  if  Catholica- 
do  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  common  rights,  then  it  is 
all  wrong.     Now  I  agree  with  the  public  press  in  the  principle^  that 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  could  happen  to  society  is  the  mix- 
ture of  religion  with  politics.     But  in  the  application  of  that  princi- 
ple, I  hold  that  it  is  those  yfhojinst  introduce  the  evil,  who  employ 

it  in  assailing  the  common  rights  of  others,  and  not  those  who  em- 
ploy it  in  their  own  defence,  who  are  entitled  to  blame.  There  is 
not  an  editor  in  New  York  who  can  deny  the  facts  stated  in  the  last 
paragraph  ;  and  yet  during  all  this  time  we  heard  not  a  murmur  of 
complaint  from  one  of  them !     The  Post  came  and  proclaimed  no 
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tidings ;  The  Sun  was  eclipsed ;  the  Commercial  Advertiser  ^ave  no 
warning  ;  the  American  forgot  its  name,  and  embodied  all  the  anti- 
Catholic  toryism,  without  the  talent,  of  the  London  Times  ;  whilst 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  was,  what  I  suppose  it  ever  will  be,  in 
morals  as  well  as  merchandise,  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

4.  Kay,  whilst  the  religious  papers,  such  as  the  "  New  York  Ob- 
server ^"^  became  political^  the  political  papers,  especially  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser^  the  American^  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  became 
profoundly  religious.  Their  politico-religious  appeals  were  daily 
addressed  to  this  "Protestant  country,"  this  "Protestant  commu- 
nity," against  the  unfortunate  "  Romanists."  This  is  known  to  all 
their  readers.  They  cannot,  and  will  not  deny  it.  And  yet  these 
are  journals  among  the  loudest  to  preach  of  the  degradation  which 
must  accrue  to  religion  by  any  contact  with  politics.  But  their 
preaching  condemns  their  own  practice  first  of  all,  and  their  incon- 
sistency in  blaming  the  "  Romanists"  for  employing  in  their  own 
defence  the  tactics  which  they  had  employed  in  aggression,  stares 
them  in  the  face. 

5.  But  was  the  measure  adopted  by  the  Catholics,  in  self-defence, 
a  -political  measure  ?  On  this  point  each  one  must  abound  in  his 
own  sense.  For  my  own  ^art,  I  ceitainly  did  not  so  understand  it. 
I  foresaw  the  act  of  civil  suicide  which  the  Catholics  were  called 
upon  to  commit  by  voting  for  men  pledged  to  defeat  the  just  claim 
of  this  portion  of  their  constituents,  on  a  question  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  community.  It  would  be  said  in  the  Legislature 
next  winter,  that  "so  popular  was  the  P.  S.  Society  in  New  York, 
that  the  two  political  parties  invited  each  other,  in  pledges,  that  the 
great  corporation  should  be  continued  unchanged,  with  all  its  secta- 
rian and  irresponsible  attributes."  It  would  be  said  that  "  the  Cath- 
olics themselves  voted  for  candidates  whom  they  knew  to  be  thus 
pleilged  beforehand  to  deny  their  petition ;  and  it  would  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  even  they  were  satisfied  to  give  up  their  children  to 
be  indoctrinated  in  that  vague,  sickly,  semi-infidel  Protestantism 
which  prevails  in  the  public  schools."  If  they  had  voted  for  such 
candidates,  would  not  every  man  of  spirit  despise  them  for  their 
pusillanmity  ?  And  if  after  having  done  so  they  sent  a  petition  to 
the  Legislature,  would  they  not  deserve  to  have  it  contenjptuously 
rejected  the  moment  it  was  known  to  have  been  sent  by  men  who 
returned,  as  their  representatives,  candidates  whom  they  knew  at 
the  time  to  be  pledged  against  it  ? 

6.  Thus,  then,  they  selected  names  not  pledged  against  them,  as 
men  of  comfnon  sense  in  their  situation  should  do.  The  measure 
was  not  of  their  cAoicf.  \%  vfvks  forced  on  them.  Their  adversaries 
had  brought  religion  into  politics  against  them.  There  was  but  one 
escape  from  the  circle  of  fire,  which  the  political  intrigues  of  both 
parties,  operated  on  by  the  sectarian  spirit  of  the  P.  S.  Society,  had 
well  nigh  closed  around  them.  This  was  to  throw  away  their  votes 
on  fictitious  candidates,  and  leave  their  adversaries,- of  both  parties, 
to  fight  their  own  battles.    Of  this  coarse  I  approved,  and  were  it 
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to  be  done  again,  in  the  same  circumstances,  I  should  urge  it  in  lan- 
guage quite  as  strong  as  any  employed  by  me  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th  of  October. 

•  7.  I  have  been  accused  of  being  a  politician.  The  charge  is  false 
in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit.  I  acknowledge  and  proclaim  the 
right  of  clergymen,  as  well  as  others,  to  vote  for  public  servants. 
But  considering  that  our  ministry  is  due  to  men  of  all  parties,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  bo  the  duty  of  the  minister  of  religion  to  avoid  being  a 
partisan  of  either,  but  rather  to  study  the  things  which  will  soothe 
the  irritated  feelings  and  mitigate  the  asperities  of  political  strife. 

This  has  ever  been  the  rule  of  my  own  conduct ;  this  the  rule 
which  I  expect  to  be  observed  by  the  clergy  of  my  charge.  And 
if  at  any  time  they  or  I  should  appear  to  deviate  from  this  role,  it 
must  be  for  the  maintenance  of  some  constitutional  principle  far 
deeper  and  more  sacred  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  than  anything 
involved  in  mere  party  interests. 

8.  The  School  Question  involves  a  constitutional  principle  of  this 
description.  A  general  tax  is  imposed  for  education.  It  is  our  duty 
to  pay,  and  we  do  pay  our  proportion  of  that  tax  accordingly.  But 
then  the  discharge  of  this  duty  creates  in  our  favor  the  right  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  education  for  which  the  tax  was  levied.  Of 
this  right  we  have  been  unjustly  deprived,  for  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  past,  in  the  citv  of  New  York.  Here  the  business  of  education 
has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation.  And  I  believe 
an  examination  of  facts  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement,  that,  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
the  lessons  and  compilation  of  books,  and  the  religious  tendencies 
given  to  the  tender  minds  of  the  children  at  large,  the  whole  has 
been  made  subservient  to  the  aggrandizement  and  religious  interests 
of  one  or  more  sects,  predominant  by  their  wealth,  influence,  and 
tact  in  securing  to  themselves  the  administration  of  every  public 
trust  by  which  that  wealth  and  influence  may  be  increased  and  en- 
larged. It  was  in  promoting  this  end,  no  doubt,  that,  contrary  to 
their  own  professions,  such  religious,  sectarian  exercises  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Public  Schools,  which  soon  drove  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren from  fountains  of  knowledge  which,  for  them,  were  poisoned^ 
with  efliisions  of  anti-popery. 

9.  It  is  a  great  oppression  and  injustice  towards  the  Dissenters 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  ihey  are  required  to  pay  tithes  foi^ 
the  support  of  a  religion,  from  whose  ministry  they  can  derive  no 
benefit.  A  kindred  injustice  and  oppression  have  been  exercised  on. 
the  Catholics  of  New  York  by  the  Public  School  Society.  They 
tell  us,  indeed,  that  it  is  our  own  fault ;  but  this  is  precisely  what 
the  friends  of  the  church,  "  as  by  law  established,"  say  to  the  Dis- 
senters on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

When  I  was  at  Rome,  standing  under  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  con- 
templating the  sculptured  emblems  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  candle- 
sticks which  he  brought  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  I  was  told 
by  my  gui^e  that  during  the  middle  ages  (though  I  have  not  seen 
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it  in  any  history)  the  Jews,  who  would  never  consent  to  pass  under 
this  arch,  were  provided  by  the  government  with  a  private  passage, 
at  which,  however,  toll  was  regularly  demanded  of  them.  I  heard 
the  story  with  regret.  Their  reluctance  proceeded  from  an  honor- 
able feeling,  and  should  not  have  been  avenged  on  their  purse.  But 
our  Public  School  Society  go  further.  They  require  that  we  shall 
contribute  to  pay  for  the  arch,  and  even  the  emblems  of  sectarian- 
ism with  which  they  decorate  it;  and  if  we  will  not  then  pass 
through,  have  to  find  a  thorougfare  as  best  we  may. 

10.  Consequently  Ave  were  obliged,  after  paying  for  public  educa- 
tion, to  withdraw  our  children  and  provide  private  schools  to  save 
them  from  the  calamity  of  total  ignorance.  But  our  means  were 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  task.  Ilence  that  state  of  mental  ruin  in 
which  I  found  so  many  of  the  Catholic  youth  of  this  city.  And  if  I 
have  espoused  this  question  of  genial  education  with  a  zeal  which 
to  some  may  seem  extravagant,  it  is  because  my  own  appreciation 
of  what  I  owed  to  my  God  and  to  the  flock,  which  is  Uis,  commit- 
ted to  my  care,  made  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  If  I  have  seen  the  young 
sou  of  virtuous,  pious,  humble  parents,  an  ignorant  free-thinker  at 
the  age  of  eighteen — if  I  have  seen  him  old  in  vice  before  he  reached 
the  term  of  his  minority — if  I  have  seen  him  a  disgrace  to  his  name 
and  a  curse  to  society  after  that  period — if  I  have  seen  him  pursue 
his  evil  courses,  until  he  broke  the  heart  of  the  mother  that  bore 
him — if  I  have  seen  the  daughter,  too,  whose  childhood  had  been 
watched  over  with  care,  growing  up  with  some  education,  but  with- 
out any  religious  principles  to  guide  her  path  in  life,  falling  away 
from  virtue  until  she  brought  the  grey  hairs  of  her  parents  down  to 
the  grave  in  sorrow  and  in  shame — and  if  I  could  trace  these  effects, 
as  clearly  as  moral  causes  and  consequences  can  ever  be  traced,  to  a 
defective,  unequal,  sectarian,  and  unjust  system  of  education,  then  it 
was  my  duty  to  my  country,  as  well  as  to  my  God,  to  call  public 
attention,  by  every  lawful  means,  to  an  investigation  of  that  ruinous 
system. 

11.  But  it  is  asked,  "then,  what  syijtera  would  be  deemed  just  by 
the  Catholics?"  I  answer,  any  system  that  will  leave  the  various 
denominations  each  in  the  full  possession  of  its  religious  rights  over 
the  niiiuls  of  its  own  children.  If  the  children  are  to  be  educated 
promiscuously  as  at  present,  let  religion  hi  every  shape  and  form  bo 
excluded.  Let  not  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures,  Protest- 
ant forms  of  prayer,  Protestant  hymns,  be  forced  on  the  children  of 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  others,  as  at  present,  in  schools  for  the  support 
uf  which  their  parents  pay  taxes  as  well  as  Presbyterians.  The  P. 
S.  Society  have  a  right  to  teach  their  own  children  that  our  Divine 
Kedeemer  "  showed  uncommon  quickness  of  conception,  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  presence  of  mind ;"  but  I  deny  their  right  to  intro- 
duce such  degrading  notions  of  his  character  into  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  and  impress  them  on  the  children  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estant denominations  who  believe  higher  and  holier  thuigs  of  the 
Son  of  God. 
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There  :«  another  «y«tem  whidi  the  Cathofies  woold  dean  just  and 
equal.  It  L«  that  eich  deDomiiiati*xi  «h«>iild  prescribe  the  amount 
and  qiia!itr/'>r  iu  o«rfi  rhlUrm  of  religioas  instraction  which  con- 
f^btently  with  the  ends  of  the  State  in  providing  education  might  be 
incoqK^rated  with  it.  This  plan,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  in  my 
opinion  l/^  much  f^er  for  the  w^fare  and  security  of  society.  But 
a»  it  i<:.  we  behold  the  establishment  of  religion  in  the  public  schools, 
by  the  private  authority  of  an  irresponsible  Board  of  Trustees,  a 
thin^  f^r  which  neither  the  State  Legislature,  nor  the  Conin'ess  of 
the  L  nited  States,  could  constitutionally  give  them  a  partide  of  au- 
thoritv! 

1 2.  It  is  thL«  private,  clandestine,  surreptitious,  "  union  of  Church 
and  State'"  against  which  Catholics  have  protested.  It  is  this  which 
has  driven  us  from  the  public  schools.  It  b  this  for  which  one  part 
of  the  community  pay  taxes ;  whilst  for  another,  the  taxes  are  turned 
into  lijthen.  It  is  this  which  for  seventeen  years  past  has  subjected 
the  Catliolics  to  double  taxation,  first,  to  support  the  educational 
sectarianism  of  the  public  schools,  and,  second,  to  support  private 
sch^x^ls  consistently  with  their  consciences.  For  no  Catholic  who 
believer  iu  the  truth  of  hU  religion^  can  allow  a  child  of  his  to  frequent 
Ih^  puhlic  schools^  as  at  present  constituted^  and  according  to  tlie  system 
which  has  prevailed  in  them^  without  wounding  his  own  conscience  and 
sinnifig  agaitist  God ;  and  this  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  for  the  whole 
world, 

13.  There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  to  which  I  shall  allude. 
Yoii  refer  to  the  attacks,  personal  and  otherwise,  made  on  me  by 
the  i»iil>lic  press.     To  the  statements  made  respecting  me  in  the 
public  prints,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  indifferent;  and  if  I  were  so,  I 
certainly  should  not  boast  of  it.     But  remembering  the  account  I 
shall  li.'ive  to  render  to  God,  and  the  eternal  trusts  committed  to  my 
charge,  what  kind  of  a  creature  should  I  be  if  I  were  to  shrink  from 
any  duty,  through  fear  of  the  newspapers  or  of  human  opinion  ? 
Bei^ides,  wc  live  in  an  age  and  a  country  in  which  it  is  the  right  of 
the  public  press  to  scrutinize  and  judge  the  pubhc  conduct  of  all 
men.     If  they  do  so  with  knowledge,  just  judgment  and  truths  no  one 
has  a  right  ♦o  complain.     That  the  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case' was  wanting  to  many  of  those  who  assailed  me,  I  am  ear- 
nestly persuaded.     There  was  enough  to  give  the  coloring  of  truth 
to  the  first  impression  of  falsehoods  that  was  published,  and  this 
became  the  text  from  which  a  thousand  presses  copied.     I  would  not 
willingly  offend  the  conductors  of  the  press,  more  than  I  would 
offend  any  other  class  of  men,  and  certainly  all  the  abuse  they  have 
heaped  on  me  has  not  awakened  in  my  breast  a  single  feeling  of  ill 
will  toward  them.     Their  civil  right  to  indulge  in  abuse  is  regulated 
only  by  the  law  of  libel ;  their  moral  right  must  be  determined  by- 
their  sense  of  accountability  to  God.     Speaking  now,  as  I  may  sup- 
pose myself,  to  the  Catholic  body  at  large,  I  would  impress  on  you 
with  all  the  earnestness  I  am  capable  of,  to  be  cautious  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  papers  which  you  admit  into  your  £EUXiilies. 
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For,  unfortunately,  some  of  them  are  of  such  a  character  that  you 
cannot  hope  to  preserve  the  faith  or  the  innocence  of  your  fami- 
lies if  you  allow  them  under  your  roof?  Let  the  clergy  warn  their 
flocks  against  them ;  let  the  people  know  that  they  commit  sin  in 
reading  them,  and  greater  sin  m  buying  them.  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau are  less  dangerous  to  religion  and  morals.  In  each  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities  the  Catholics  should  patronize  some  one  or  more  news- 
papers, which  would  supply  them  with  all  useful  information,  with- 
out that  mixture  of  blasphemy,  obscenity,  and  scandal,  in  which  too 
many  of  them  abound.  These  have  their  patrons  whose  principles 
cannot  be  corrupted  by  the  printed  immoralities  which  they  read; 
but  to  see  them  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian,  and  especially  a  Catho- 
lic, is  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name.  All  my  efforts  to  save  the 
Catholic  children  from  the  dangers  that  surround  them,  will  be  in 
vain,  if  you  do  not  teach  them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the 
necessity  of  shunning  the  corrupt  newspapers  of  the  day  as  they 
would  shun  plague  and  pestilence. 

14.  As  to  those  Catholics  (alas!  poor  Catholics  most  of  them) 
who  joined  the  crusade  against  the  rights  of  their  children  and  yours, 
I  feel  for  them  only  a  sentiment  of  pity. 

15.  Finally,  gentlemen,  I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  very 
general  disapprobation  which  even  good  men  of  all  religions  and 
parties  have  felt  and  expressed  in  reference  to  the  subject  which 
gave  occasion  to  your  meeting.  If  I  were  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
party — if  I  were  a  politican — if  I  brought  religion  into  politics — if  I 
was  filling  up  the  measure  of  any  single  character  which  the  politi- 
cal papers  falsely  ascribe  to  rae  on  that  occasion,  I  agree  with  them 
that  no  terms  of  reprobation  would  be  too  strong  to  characterize  my 
conduct.  But  they  pnl>lished  these  things — some  through  malice, 
some  through  ignorance  of  the  truth — all  under  the  fever  of  one  of 
those  political  struggles,  during  which  we  know  by  experience,  that 
men,  otherwise  moral  enough,  forget  all  distinction  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  except  as  either  may  subserve  the  party  interests  of 
the  contest  in  whicli  they  are  engaged.  Of  course  the  readers  of 
those  false  and  distorted  versions,  both  of  action  and  motive,  would 
assume  them  as  true ;  for  a  false  statement  in  print  is  very  different 
from  a  false  statement  in  conversation.  There  is  no  stammering,  no 
blushing ;  no  inconsi^^tency  or  self-contradiction  about  it.  The  other 
prints  that  have  copied  it  are  like  so  many  additional  witnesses  to 
corroborate  the  testimony.  Men  naturally  concluded  that  it  was 
true,  and  pronounced  judgment  accordingly.  It  was  a  "  union  of 
Church  and  State," — "  bringing  religion  into  politics,"  a  "  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  in  the  political  arena,"  etc.,  etc.  Not  a  word  or 
syllabic  of  truth  in  all  this !  It  was  simply  a  pastor  warning  his 
flock  against  a  politico-religious  intrigue  already  sprung  upon  them, 
having  for  its  object  to  brand  the  word  "  Ignorance"  on  the  fore- 
heads of  their  children,  as  the  penalty  of  not  conforming  to  the  secta- 
rianism of  the  public  schools.  I  am  ready  to  prove  by  facts  that  it 
vas  this  ;  and  I  defy  any  gentleman  of  any  party  to  prove  by  facti 
that  it  was  one  iota  more  than  this. 
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Ah  !  but  it  disturbed  party  arrangements.  If  party  arrangements 
are  based  on  iniquity,  they  ought  to  be  disturbed.  But  my  object 
wa^  to  protect  my  flock,  not  to  disturb  any  party.  Neither  am  I 
surprised  that  the  Catholics  themselves  should  have  staggered  for  a 
moment  under  the  misrepresentations  of  the  public  press.  Many  of 
them  had  not  studied  the  question.  They  know,  indeed,  that  I  never 
moddlelh  politics  ;  for  in  my  life  I  have  never  advised  a  man,  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant,  as  to  he  w  he  should  vote  on  mere  political  ques- 
tions. But  when  they  were  questioned  by  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bors oil  the  statements  of  the  newspapers,  they  were  bewildered  for 
an  answer.  "  It  was  a  pity,  so  it  was,"  and  this  was  about  all  they 
had  to  say  in  reply.  Another  class  of  Catholics,  at  least  so  called, 
looked  on  this  question  through  the  medium  of  the  little  offices  which 
they  held  or  expected. 

Poor  men !  without  a  particle  of  true  independence,  who,  instead 
of  using  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body  which  God  has  given  them 
for  making  a  decent  livelihood  by  their  industry,  are  mere  expecto- 
rants, hangers  on  for  political  favors,  which  are  often  granted  only 
as  the  reward  of  degrading  services.  I  do  not  say  that  Catholics,  as 
well  as  others,  should  not  accept  any  office  they  may  be  thought  fit 
and  worthy  to  fill,  providing  they  are  not  degraded  by  the  means 
through  which  they  are  expected  to  reach  it. 

When  you  take  all  these  things  into  account,  I  think  your  wonder 
at  my  being  so  violently  assailed,  will  be  greatly  diminished ;  and 
your  judgment  of  those  who  assailed  me,  perhaps,  more  indulgent. 
As  for  mere  personal  abuse  and  scurrillity,  of  course  I  disregard  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  each  one  may  indulge  his  palate  as  he 
will.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  deserves  our  admiration.  It  is 
the  j)erfect  order  which  prevailed  during  the  recent  election,  not- 
withstanding tlie  appeals  which  were  made  by  a  portion  of  the  press 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  stimulating  them  to  deeds  of 
violence. 

What  a  glorious  spectacle  was  presented  by  the  freemen  of  New 
York,  of  all  ])arties,  when  they  were  seen  exercising  their  sovereignty, 
without  violence,  without  quarreling,  without  even  the  interchange 
of  a  reproachful  or  passionate  word ;  and  this  too,  under  an  un- 
paralleled amount  of  fictitious  provocation  created  by  the  miscon- 
ceptions, or  misrepresentations  of  the  press.  It  is  creditable  to  the 
character  of  tiie  city.  It  is  a  monument  of  testimony  to  prove 
man's  capacity  for  self-government.  It  proves  that  genuine  republi- 
canism can  present  to  an  admiring  world  the  seeming  paradox — man 
sustaining  towards  himself  the  double  relation  of  a  subject  and  a 
aovereiffii.  Cherish  and  imitate  the  glorious  example.  Be  careful  to 
respect,  even  with  tenderness,  the  rights  of  others.  Be  equally 
careful  to  know  and  preserve  your  own.  If,  at  any  time,  you  ^ould 
seek  for  any  privilege,  civil  or  religious,  which  is  not  the  common 
right  of  all  other  denominations,  you  will  merit  the  rebuke  which 
you  will  not  fail  to  receive.  If  at  any  time,  you  should  basely  sit 
down,  contented  with  lens  than  the  equal   privileges  which  the  con- 
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Ptitution  secures  to  all,  you  will  be  cordially  despised,  as  you  ought 
to  be,  by  your  fellow  cilizens. 

P(?rniit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  you  my  heart-felt  thanks  for  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  which  you  have  ex]>ressed  in  my  regard — 
and  the  kind  manner  in  which  thevhave  been  conveved.  You  have 
not  been  mistaken  in  the  purity  of  my  motives.  Humble  as  I  am, 
I  would  spurn  from  my  presence  any  man  who  would  think  to  make 
me  a  political  instrument.  And  I  owe  it  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
individuals,  to  state  that  no  such  thing  has  ever  been  attempted. 
My  only  object  was  to  warn  you  against  being  made  the  instruments 
of  perpetuating  the  ignorance,  and  of  course  the  vice  and  degrada- 
tion of  vour  own  children.  Iffuorance  in  oM^r  countries  is  a  misfortune. 
Here^  if  the  laws  were  fairly  carried  out,  it  would,  as  it  should,  be  a 
crime.  If  I  have  done  anything  which  shall  tend  to  prevent  that 
crime,  or  abate  that  misfortune  in  regard  to  the  rising  and  future 
generations,  I  shall  flatter  myself  with  having  reridered  a  service  to 
ray  country  and  to  mankind.  And  if,  besides,  I  shall  have  con- 
tributed to  rescue  even  one  youth  from  the  ruin  in  which  I  see  so 
many  plunged  ; — if  I  shall  save  the  aching  of  one  parent's  heart,  I 
shall  value  the  gratitude  and  benediction  of  that  heart  as  far  more 
than  compensation  for  all  the  abuse  and  misrepresentation  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  my  name. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

With  sincere  regard,  your  friend  and  serv't  in  Christ, 

*  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop,  &c. 
New  York,  November  29,  1841. 


Letter  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  following  letter  of  Bishop  Hughes,  relative  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland  in  1843,  will  be  read  with   interest.     Though   hurried 
thfough  that  unfortunate  country  with  an  almost  steam  velocity,  yet 
to  riis  koen  and  quickly  penetrating  eye  her  position  and  affairs  seem 
to  have  offered  no  difficulty.     lie  saw  and  understood  them  with 
wonderful  sa'2:acitv  as  the  contents  of  his  letter  will  show.     Althoucrh 
'written  solely  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  friend,  this  letter — more  unsuspect- 
ed on  fliat  account,  and  coming  from  so  high  an  authority — is  worthy 
to  constitute  a  public  document. 

London,  July,  1 843. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — Constantly  on  the  go  since  I  landed  in 
l!^ur<»pe,  I  have  put  of!*  from  day  to  day  writing  to  you.  Thrown  by 
nccident  into  tlie  stirring  scenes  of  a  most  interesting  and  eventful 
2>eriod  of  English,  and  more  especially  Irish  history,  I  have  been 
silmost  bewirdered  at  what  is  passing  around  me.  One  day  amidst 
T.lie  thousands  at  Donnybrook,  listening  to  the  eloquent  and  patriotic 
Hberator  of  Ireland,  and  the  next  in  the  House  of  Commons,  listen- 
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ing  to  the  masters  of  the  world,  I  might  almost  call  them,  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  and  defeat  one  man.  They  have  enough  to  do,  I 
assure  you.  Never  was  a  cabinet  more  perplexed  than  is  that  of 
Sir  liobert  Peel.  But,  though  O'Connell  has  the  right,  alas  !  they 
have  the  power,  and  God  grant  that  the  crisis  may  not  end  in  adding 
another  blood-stained  chapter  to  the  history  of  Ireland's  misfortunes  I 

liepeal,  the  government  will  not  grant  until  the  last  extremity — 

and  nothing  short  of  Repeal  will' be  of  much  use  to  Ireland,  or  will 

satisfy  the  Irish  people.     But  there  is  one  melancholy  consolation, 

that,  until  it  be  granted,  Ireland  will    continue  in    the  eyes  of  all 

nations  England's  weakness   and  sliame.     The  Parliament  and  the 

leading  journals  speak  of  nothing  else,  and  yet  the  question  seems 

to  make  but  little  impression  on  this  iron-hearted  people.     But  the 

\  truth  is,  that  the  Irish  must  depend  on  themselves.     If  they  follow 

Vthe  advice  of  their  great  leader — keep  peaceful  —and  carry  on  the 

igreat  fight  fpr  national  independence,  not  with  their  hands,  but  with 

their  heads,  their  hearts,  their  abiding  and  indomitable  taill^  they 

must  be  ultimately  successful. 

We  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  county  Cork  on  the  28th  ult.  It 
had  been  my  plan  to  visit  Ireland  after  I  should  have  transacted  my 
business  on  the  Continent.  This  I  may  still  do,  but  my  feelings 
got  so  much  excited  by  the  poverty  and  oppression,  the  patriotism, 
the  indifference,  and  the  perfidy  which  I  witness  in  that  lovely  land, 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  spectacle. 

I  shall  visit  France,  Belgium,  and  perhaps  Holland,  and  hope  to 
set  out  for  my  diocese  in  the  steamer  of  the  1st  of  October.  Kev. 
Mr.  Curran  will,  of  course,  have  told  you  oi  all  that  could  interest 
you  among  ourselves  in  America. 

*  J.  HUGHES,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PIUS  VIL 

A  LECTUBE,  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  OP 

PHILADELPHIA,   IN  NOVEMBER,  1841. 

The  life  oi  Pius  VU.  is  not  remarkable  for  any  of  the  great  and 
brilliant  achievements  which  make  men  in  elevated  positions  distin- 
goished  and  illustrious.     He  was  not,  in  any  pecubar  sense  of  the 
term,  an  extraordinary  man.     Endowed  with  a  mind  in  which  the 
general  force  of  the  intellectual  powers  did  not  shoot  up  into  any 
one  single  or  predominant  quality,  but  in  which   they  were   aU 
blended,  each  in  just  and  suitable  proportion  with  the  others,  and 
this  mind  cultivated  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  vocation  to  which 
he  felt  himself  called,  he  presented,  in  the  aggregate,  that  rich  com- 
bination of  mental  attributes  which  results  in  a  true  jvdgment  of 
men  and  thinga — "  uncommon  sense,"  or  common  sense  in  the  high- 
est and  most  philosophical  acceptation  of  the  term.     An  impartial 
stranger  to  both,  and  viewing  both  in  the  light  of  the  same  philos- 
ophy, according  to  their  different,  I  might  almost  say  opposite,  call- 
ings, if  he  wished  to  classify  the  order  of  mind  to  which  Pius  VII. 
l)elonged,  would  probably  place  him  in  the  same  list,  and  even  near 
lo  him  who  stands  first,  if  not  alone,  in  the  annals  of  American  fame 
— whose  name  is  embalmed  in  your  hearts.     But,  oh  !  how  different 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  respectively  placed!     The 
one  chosen  as  national  protector  to  the  young  and  free  hope  of  his 
rising  country ;  the  other  elected  only  to  inherit  the  afflictions  of 
the  Church,  and  the  misfortunes  of  a  predecessor  who  had  just  died 
a  prisoner  and  an  exile. 

History  would  be  a  dull  and  unprofitable  study,  were  it  not  ani- 
mated and  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Biography.  Of  the  two 
parts  of  which  history  is  composed,  one  is  the  mere  record,  assign- 
ing time  and  place — of  the  workings  of  nature  and  her  elements — 
the  fiery  eruption  of  the  volcano — the  fury  of  the  tempest — the 
throbbings  and  heavings  of  the  terrible  earthquake,  with  their  con- 
sequences as  regards  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  These  and  the 
like  come  from  a  power  superior  to  man.  He  has  no  agency  in  pro- 
ducing them,  and  but  little  force  to  oppose  to  their  violence.    In 
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tlieir  presence  Lc  stands  overwhelmed  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  insignificance.  They  are,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  awe  his 
proud  thoughts  into  submission,  and  elevate  his  soul  to  the  adora- 
tion of  his  God,  to  whom  the  most  violent  phenomena  of  nature 
recognize  subordination  and  obedience.  The  man  of  science,  also, 
may  derive  from  these  manifestations  of  the  powers  with  which  God 
has  imbued  the  elements,  beneath,  and  above,  and  around  us — some 
obscure  hints  and  data  wherewith  to  build  new  theories,  or  correct, 
i*egulate  and  adorn  old  ones.  To  an  extent  thus  limited,  the  study 
of  i/tis  part  of  history  is  useful.  But,  then,  it  is  only  the  action  that 
is  presented ;  while  the  principle  and  mysterious  secret  of  the 
agency  are  far  removed  from  human  investigation. 

Putting  aside  this  division  of  history,  all  the  rest  is  but  the  record 
of  the  HUMAN  WILL,  brought  into  the  external  world,  obeyed,  re- 
sisted, struggled  against,  or  submitted  to — with  its  everlasting  action 
and  reaction  on  the  theatre  and  in  the  affairs  of  hfe.  It  is  in  this 
department  that  intellectual  philosophy  delights  to  dwell.  Here  it 
is  that  the  mind  is  allured  from  the  consideration  of  the  event  which 
is  recorded,  to  the  deeper  study  of  the  motives  from  within,  that 
determined  its  origin  and  influenced  its  course  and  character ;  and 
thus  we  are  led  to  the  study  of  man — the  great  human  problem  of 
six  thousand  years — as  yet  unsolved. 

In  this  department  of  the  subject  there  is  yet  room  for  a  sub- 
division. It  is  in  the  great  preponderance  of  importance  which  his- 
tory assigns  to  the  events,  with  their  minutest  circumstances,  which 
she  records,  over  the  living,  thinking,  reasoning  agents  who  are 
engaged  ui  their  production.  For  instance:  how  comparatively 
few,  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  have  been  thought  worthy,  in 
the  estimation  of  history,  to  have  their  names  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity. I  speak  not  now  of  sacred  history,  but  of  that  which  is 
called  secular  or  profane.  A  few  orators  and  poets,  a  few  patriots 
and  generals — an  Alexander,  a  Homer,  a  Cicero,  a  Caesar,  best 
known,  and  a  few  others — have  entitled  themselves  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  same  annals  which  crowd  up  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  all  ages, 
into  undistinguished  masses  of  millions,  and  thus,  nameless^  consigns 
them,  with  the  waste  but  of  a  single  sentence,  to  dark  oblivion. 

The  Popes,  however,  have  at  all  times  been,  necessarily,  charac- 
ters of  history.  Some  of  them  would  have  attracted  her  gaze,  and 
by  the  force  of  their  high  mental  powers,  won  such  immortality  as 
she  can  bestow,  even  without  the  help  of  the  Tiara.  But  Pius  Vll. 
w^as  not  of  this  number.  Ilis  life  is  interesting  principally  as  one  of 
the  figures  moving  in  the  sequel  of  that  splendid  but  terrible  vision 
which  burst  on  the  gaze  of  Europe  and  the  world  just  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  continued  till  the  Eagle  that  rose  out 
and  soared  above  it  was  at  length  taken,  in  1815,  and  chained  to  a 
rock,  where  he  was  left  to  pine  and  die.  It  has  passed  away,  that 
vision  ;  leaving  us,  at  the  present  time,  but  a  few  shadows  that  are 
seen  mingling,  here  and  there,  in  new  combinations.  In  that  great 
drama,  Pius  VII.,  both  as  a  temporal  Prince  and  as  the  Head  of  the 
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Charch  in  all  spiritual  matters,  was  compelled  to  take  a  principal 
part.  It  was  not  his  to  direct  the  momentous  events  of  the  period, 
but  when  his  extraordinary  prudence  could  not  enable  him  to  evade 
their  course,  his  soul  was  strong  and  resolute  in  resisting  their  pres- 
sure. Every  dynasty  of  the  continent  had  quailed  or  crumbled,  at 
the  distant  voice  of  the  Dictator  of  Europe ;  but  the  Dictator's 
voice  had  no  terrors-  for  the  Fisherman's  successor.  Now  in  tlie 
Palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  anon  in  the  prisons  of  France,  he  is 
always  the  same ;  always  true  to  himself,  true  to  the  trusts  confided 
to  him.  He  opposed  himself,  when  duty  required  it,  to  the  will  ot 
the  greatest  warrior  the  world  ever  saw  ;  and  the  victor  of  a  hun- 
dred battlefields  could  gain  no  conquest  over  the  resolution  of  a 
public  captive  and  infirm  old  man.  Such  is  the  subject  I  would 
bring  before  you,  in  the  hope  of  showing  you  that  greatness  of  char' 
acter  does  not  depend  on  the  success  with  which  brilliant  achieve- 
ments are  accomplished,  but  it  depends  on  its  own  intrinsic  truth 
of  being,  which  is  best  established  by  the  test  of  adversity. 

Gregory  Barnabas  Cldaramonte,  afterwards  Pius  VII.,  was  son 
of  Count  Scipio  Chiaramonte,  and  Giovanna  Ghini,  and  distantly 
related  to  Pius  VI. 

He  was  born  at  Casena,  in  Romagna,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1742.  Embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  an 
age  to  make  a  choice,  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
profession,  and  presents  nothing  interesting  as  a  biographical  note, 
except  it  be  his  success  in  his  studies,  the  piety  of  his  life,  and  the 
mild,  unobtrusive  manners  which  endeared  him  to  his  superiors  and 
his  associates.  Having  joined  the  Benedictines,  he  was  appointed, 
from  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  his  own  order,  to  be  Bishop  of 
Tivoli;  and,  in  1783,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and 
transferred  to  the  Bishopric  of  Imola.  While  many  of  his  colleagues 
were  overtaken  by  the  revolutionary  hurricane  which  broke  out  in 
France  soon  after,  and  extended  itself  into  Italy,  Cardinal  Chiara- 
monte, by  the  influence  of  his  virtues  and  prudence,  was  enabled  to 
continue  at  his  post,  equally  respected  by  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished. Pjus  VL,  a  prisoner  and  an  exile,  died  at  Valence,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1799.  On  the  1st  of  December  following,  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  met  at  Venice,  and  entered  into  conclave,  to  delib- 
erate on  the  choice  of  his  successor ;  and  their  deliberations  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Cardinal  CKiaramonte,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1800. 
He  took  the  name  of  Pius  :  and  now,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
bowed  his  head  to  receive  that  once  splendid  Tiara,  which  he  must 
wear,  if  at  all,  over  a  crown  of  thorns. 

Here  it  is  that  his  life,  as  a  subject  of  history,  properly  begins. 
In  estimating  the  character  of  a  public  man,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  philosophical  judgment,  we  are  to  view  his  Qourse  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trust  which  he  administers,  the  end  for  which  it  is 
confided,  the  expectations  of  those  from  whom  it  is  derived.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  life  of  a  pope  is  a  solitary  fact ;  in  his  time  there  is 
none  of  his  class  but  himself;  and  if  he  be  compared,  it  roust  be,  not 
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with  a  contemporarr — for  in  his  official  capacity  he  has  none— bat  it 
mast  be  with  tfome  one  who  has  gone  before*  whom  he  is  to  follow. 
Yet  this  solitarr  character  is  not  an  isolated  one ;  it  is,  in  some  re- 
spect, uDiTcrsaC  by  its  spiritnal  relations  with  all  the  parts  of  the 
globe.  And  since  every  principal  event  in  the  ontward  social  or^ 
ganization  of  men  i<  accompanied  or  followed  by  its  moral  conse- 
quences reaching  to  the  inward  or  spiritual  world,  the  Pope,  by  his 
office,  IS  pkced  at  the  point  of  mysterious  connection  between  these 
two ;  to  watch,  anticifiate,  or  modify  their  mutual  action  and  reaction 
one  up<m  the  other  United  with  this  trust  is  another ;  the  civil 
government  of  a  small  state,  by  which  he  ranks,  and  is  considered 
as  a  temporal  prince  and  sovereign.  The  post  is  at  all  times  one 
of  great  difficulty,  but  at  the  accession  of  Pius  \TI.  it  was  surroimded 
with  unprecedented  embarrassments.  The  hurricane,  in  the  mere 
lull  of  which  his  election  took  place,  had  spent  but  little  of  its  fury. 
It  was  still  careering  on  its  course  throughout  the  social  world,  and 
its  progress  could  be  traced  by  falling  thrones  and  shattered  altars. 
The  desecrated  temple  in  Rome  was  but  a  sequel  to  the  crimson 
and  gory  pavements  of  the  Carmelites  in  Paris.  Impiety  had  been 
enthroned  in  the  holy  place — the  national  councils  of  France,  always 
predominant  in  her  continental  influence,  had  heard  in  silence,  in- 
terruj>led  only  by  applause,  the  denial  of  any  God,  "  save  Nature.** 
The  name  of  Christian  had  become  a  by- word  of  reproach ;  belief 
was  regarded  as  imbecility ;  new  dates  invented ;  the  blessed  era  of 
the  world^s  redemption  was  blotted  out  from  the  annals  of  the  new 
order — and  the  giant  of  revolution  was  strained  at  shaking  the  pil- 
lars of  universal  society. 

Oh !  what  an  assemblage  of  momentous  events  are  crowded  into 
the  checkered  history  of  the  period  which  followed,  bringing  out 
men  ahnost  as  extraordinary  as  the  period  itself.  Decrees  issued, 
not  to  be  executed  —  alliances  formed,  to  be  riven  by  the  sword's 
edge  —  couriers  flying  to  and  fro,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other — the  fate  of  battle  turning  the  wisdom  of  cabinets  into  wildest 
nonsense — and  farther  deliberations  of  cabinets  arranging  for  new 
battles,  and  making  the  ground  thirsty  for  the  blood  of  coming 
strife.  These  the  times,  these  the  circumstances  in  which  Pius  VJLL 
is  called  to  the  helm  of  the  Church,  agitated,  and  all  but  overwhelm- 
ed, by  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

The  new  organization  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  into  what  was 
called  the  "  Roman  Republic,"  had  but  a  short  existence ;  and  had 
already  passed  away  when  Pius  VII.  was  elected  to  the  Pontificate 
But  tiie  rapacity  with  which  the  rich  treasures  of  piety  and  art  had 
been  devoured  and  destroyed  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  extortions 
of  arbitrary  commanders  and  commissions,  incident  to  military  in- 
vasion, had  reduced  and  almost  exhausted  the  means  of  the  aflSuent, 
and  n)ultiplied,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  miseries  of  the  poor. 
To  the  condition  of  these  his  first  cares  were  directed.  He  ordered 
that  the  i)rice  of  bread  be  lowered,  and  took  measures  that  the  sup- 
ply should  not  fail.     In  the  sacrifices  which  their  condition  required, 
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he  set  the  first  example,  by  narrowing  down  the  expenses  of  his 
household  to  the  strictest  limits,  tie  encouraged  strangers  to  visit 
Rome,  by  making  every  effort  to  restore  the  works  of  art,  and 
monuments  of  antiquity.  While  engaged  in  these  appropriate  cares, 
the  tide  of  war  begins  to  run  again  in  favor  of  the  French  arms ; 
and  three  Provinces,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Ravenna,  are  swept 
from  his  territory,  to  give  mathematical  form  to  the  new  Republic 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  proximity  of  this  new  and  ambitious 
power,  left  the  Holy  See  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
This  circumstance  led  to  the  first  negotiation  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  Head  of  the  Ghurch  and  the  great  general,  who  was  then 
First  Consul  of  France.  Beside  the  immediate  object  of  the  negotia- 
tion, each  had  special  reasons  for  desiring  the  establishment  of 
mutual  friendly  relations.  If  Napoleon  should  succeed  in  realizing 
the  vision  of  perpetual  power,  which  already  began  to  dazzle  his 
ardent  mind,  the  favor  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  would  be  of  in- 
calculable importance  in  cementing  and  consolidating  that,  for  the 
mere  winning  of  which,  he  had  faith  only  in  his  genius  and  his 
Bword.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  saw  that  the  First  Consul  was 
already  predominant  in  the  councils  of  France,  and  that  his  influence 
would  be  most  important  in  reconstructing,  from  the  fragments  of 
its  own  ruins,  the  sanctuary  of  religion  in  that  country.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Corinth  (Spina)  was  deputed  to  Paris  to  conduct  the  mat- 
ter on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  and  the  dispositions  of  Napoleon  were 
BO  favorable  that  the  pnnciples  of  an  adjustment  were  mutually 
agreed  upon ;  but  the  execution  of  the  project  as  agveed  upon,  re- 
quired, on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  exercise  of  a  power 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  called  upon  to  employ. 

The  difficulty  was  with  regard  to  the  Bishops  of  France.     None 
had  been  appointed  since  the  Revolution ;  and  those  who  had  re- 
ceived their  appointments  before  belonged  to  the  old  order  —  were 
attached  to  the  fallen  d}Tiasty — and,  of  course,  were  unsuited  to  the 
new  order  which  was  about  to  rise  out  of  the  social  chaos  of  the  in- 
terval.    With  most  of  them,  the  apostolic  entreaties  of  Pius  pre- 
v^led ;   the  others  procrastinated — the  requirement  was  novel,  and 
unprecedented  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  church.     The.  true  judg- 
ment of  the  Pontiff  did  not  fail  him  in  the  emergency  of  his  position, 
between  the  prompt  and  sanguine  temperament  of  Napoleon  on  the 
one  side,  and  tardy  resolves,  and  the  canonical   scruples  of  the 
bishops  on  the  other ;  and  preferring  the  safety  of  religion  to  tho 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  her  ministers,  in  times  which  demand  great 
sacrifices,  he  had  recourse  to  the  extreme  power  of  his  oflioe,  and 
suspended  from  their  jurisdiction  those  of  the  bishops  who  had  hesi- 
tated to  resign.    Had  he  not  brought  energy  to  the  aid  of  prudence, 
in  this  crisis  of  the  Church's  weal  or  wo,  who  could  tell  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  to  religion  and  to  France. — nay,  to  Chris- 
tendom and  the  world  ? 

The  concordat  between  Napoleon  and  the  Holy  See,  by  which 
religion  was  officially  recognized,  was  published  on  the  5th  of  April, 
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1802;  presented  to  the  legislative  body  and  official!/ promulgated 
on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  As  a  sequel  to  the  concordat,  the 
same  body  received  from  the  government  and  adopted  a  series  of 
enactments  called  Organic  Articles,  which  contained  certain  pro- 
visions violative  of  the  spirit  of  the  concordat  itself.  They  rendered 
the  Church  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  State ;  and  even  con- 
tained enactments  relative  to  the  exercise  of  religion  and  of  public 
worship.  The  Pontiff  complained  of  them  in  an  allocution  to  the 
Cardinals,  as  having  been  added  without  his  concurrence,  by  the 
secular  authority  alone ;  although  bearing  on  matters  of  a  spiritual 
character.  He  remonstrated,  and  required  that  they  should  be 
changed  or  modified,  but  without  effect.  They  were  invested  with 
the  prescribed  forms  and  incorporated  into  the  national  code,  as 
laws  of  the  State.  This  never  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  painful 
anxiety  on  the  mind  of  Pius;  while  its  importance  was  easily 
swallowed  up  in  the  weightier  and  mightier  events  which  soon  en- 
grossed the  thoughts  of  Napoleon.  The  liberality  and  munificence^ 
however,  which  he  manifested  toward  the  Church,  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  induced  many  to  believe  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul 
himself,  the  Organic  Articles  were  susceptible  of  a  less  ri^d  interpre- 
tation than  was  implied  by  the  literal  import  of  their  meanmg. 
These  indications  in  favor  of  religion,  with  the  hope,  also,  of  beings 
able  to  improve  them  into  happier  effect  by  his  presence,  determined 
his  Holiness  to  take  a  journey  into  France,  which  had  long  been 
solicited  by  many  pious  members  of  that  afflicted  portion  of  his  flock. 
But  events,  entirely  unconnected  with  these  considerations,  were 
now  in  progress,  which  furnished  him  with  an  additional  motive  for 
undertaking  the  voyage.  These  were  the  yet  rising  fortunes  of 
Napoleon.  A  cadet  at  the  military  school ;  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 
—  general  —  consul,  and  first  of  his  order,  in  them  all  —  these  were 
but  the  brief  resting  points  of  his  rapid  ascent  from  the  ranks  of  the 
battalion  to  the  giddy  heights  of  majesty  and  imperial  power.  The 
decree  of  May  18,  1804,  awarded  him  the  hereditary  and  imperial 
crown  of  France.  It  was  probably  in  anticipation  of  this  event  that 
Cacault,  the  French  Minister  at  Rome,  had  been  recently  superseded 
by  Cardinal  Fesch,  who,  in  his  double  capacity,  might  best  arrange 
the  delicate  project  of  engaging  the  Pope  to  assist  in  person  and  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  the  Emperor's  coronation.  The  rights  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons ;  the  principle  of  legitimacy  contended  for  by  all 
that  was  not  France,  and  much  that  was,  presented  themselves  as 
reasons  for  refusing  to  accede  to  a  proposal  which,  if  acceded  to, 
would  be  at  once  offence  to  all  the  old  governments  of  Europe,  and 
would  involve  him,  inextricably,  perhaps,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  new 
Emperor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unsettled  state  of  ecclesia**- 
tical  affairs  in  that  country ;  the  marring  of  the  concordat,  by  the 
Organic  Articles,  which  subjected  the  Church  to  the  will  of  the  State, 
in  so  great  a  degree ;  the  greater  necessity,  therefore,  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  the  Emperor — not  to  speak  of  the  good  which  he  might 
reasonably  hope  his  presence  would  produce  among  a  people  just 
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awaking  from  the  wild  dream  of  partial  atheism  and  of  general  ir- 
religion — these  were  strong  and  urgent  considerations  why  the  invi- 
tation should  not  be  hastily  declined.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  sacred  Cduncil  of  Cardinals,  and  they  decided  that,  under  cer- 
tain stipulations,  it  was  expedient  that  he  should  comply  with  the 
Emperor's  wish. 

These  stipulations  had  reference,  for  the  most  part,  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  of  the  gravest  importance.  But  this  did  not  exclude 
others  that  would  appear,  to  us,  at  least,  less  weighty ;  and  in  the 
ceremonial  of  audience  and  presentation,  we  find  Madame  de  Talley- 
rand expressly  excepted,  "  lest "  says  his  Holiness,  "  I  should  appear 
'^o  sanction,  by  the  act,  a  marriage  which  I  will  never  recognize. 

The  formal  letter  of  invitation  from  the  Emperor  himself,  was 
dated  at  Cologne,  the  15th  of  September,  1804,  and  on  the  second 
of  November  following  the  Pope  set  out  from  Rome.  His  first  in- 
terview with  Napoleon  was  at  Fontainbleau,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  25th.  Throughout  his  whole  journey  his  presence  was  every- 
where hailed  with  demonstrations  of  joy  on  thepart  of  the  people, 
and  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  person.  At  Paris  he  was  waited 
upon  by  deputations  from  all  the  public  bodies  and  learned  societies. 
He  had  the  happiness  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  constitutional 
or  state  bishops,  and  to  witness  the  unaffected  religious  attachment 
of  those  faithful  children  of  the  Church,  in  that  great  metropolis,  who 
had  never  swerved  from  their  fidelity. 

The  presence  of  the  Pope  in  Paris,  under  any  circumstances,  in  so 
brief  a  period  after  the  Revolution,  would  have  been  sufficiently  un- 
expected and  astonishing.  Who  could  have  anticipated  such  an  event 
ten  years  before  ?  At  that  time,  the  only  sentiment  of  France,  that 
had  any  pretensions  to  indicate  the  national  will,  was  one  of  uncom- 
promising, universal,  and  everlasting  hostility  to  royalty  and  re- 
ligion. One  of  its  recognized  interpreters  expressed  its  object  in 
the  strong  but  coarse  declaration,  that  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  would  not  be  complete,  till  "  the  last  king  shall  have  been 
strangled  with  the  entrails  of  the  last  minister  of  religion."  Such, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  '93-94,  was  its  scope,  and  aim,  and  end. 
And  how  strangely — how  promptly-— how  widely — it  must  have  di- 
verged^ from  the  line  of  its  direction,  when  by  its  own  internal  work- 
ings, and  in  the  space  of  ten  short  years,  it  invites  and  welcomes  to 
its  capital,  the  first  of  priests,  to  place  the  emblems  of  royalty  on  the 
bi:ow  of  its  own  chief,  who  in  one  sense  might  be  called  the  first  of 
kin^s ! 

Napoleon,  however,  did  not  require  the  religious  offices  of  the 
t^ontilE  They  could  not  have  made  him  more  dear  to  his  army. 
*Xhe  crown  was  at  his  feet ;  and  liis  own  right  arm  was  strong 
Enough  to  raise  it  to  his  head.  The  moral  sanction  of  the  act,  which 
"Vvould  be  implied  from  the  Pope's  presence,  was  all  that  he  valued. 
^jTie  ceremony  took  place  on  the  2d  of  December ;  and  that  over 
ins  began  to  express  his  anxiety  to  return,  and  press  the  Emperor 
or  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations  which  had  been  made,  as  the 
20 
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condition  of  his  visit  to  France.    In  regard  to  these,  he  was  to  ex- 
perience and  to  bear  the  most  painful  disappointment.    The  restora- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Charity,  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Society 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  of  the  Irish  College  in  Parfs,  was  all  that 
his  zeal  could  accomplish.     In  his  efforts  to  obtain  any  modification 
of  the  Organic  Articles,  he  was  entirely  unsuccessful.     Of  course, 
the  object  of  his  journey,  so  far  as  it  could  be,  was  now  accom- 
plished, and  he  desired  to  return.     But  delays  and  obstacles,  to  him 
mcomprehensible,  opposed  the  execution  of  his  design.    The  reason 
of  these  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  passage  of  his 
biography,  from  which  it  will  be  ^een  how  gigantic  and  how  wise, 
according  to  his  purpose,  were  the.  prospects  of  the  Emperor : — 
"  The  Pope,"  says  his  biographer.  Chevalier  Artuad,  "  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  high  official  who  proposed  to  him  to  reside 
at  Avignon,  to  accept  a  palace  in  the  arch-diocese  of  Paris,  and  al- 
low a  privileged  quartier  to  be  established,  as  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  diplomatic  corps  accredited  to  the  holy  Papal  Court, 
should  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  residing.    This  proposal,  at 
first  insinuated  rather  than  directly  addressed,  afterwards  repeated 
to  his  attendants  and  confidants,  and  to  several  Frenchmen  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Holy  See,  led  him  to  suppose  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention of  detaining  him  in  France.    The  fatal  words  were  never 
directly  pronounced  by  Napoleon ;  but  he  possessed  such  a  control 
over  the  thoughts  and  words  of  men  at  Paris,  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible they  should  have  been  hazarded  without  his  sanction.     It  was 
repeated,  at  least,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  the  Pope  thought 
it  right  at  length  to  reply  to  the  same  official  personage,  '  It  is  re- 
ported that  you  mean  to  detain  us  in  France.     Be  it  so.     You  may 
take  away  our  liberty,  if  you  will.     All  that  is  pro\nded  for.     Be- 
fore leaving  Rome,  we  signed  a  regular  abdication,  which  will  come 
into  force  the  moment  we  are  cast  into  prison.     This  act  is  beyond 
the  power  of  France.    It  is  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  at 
Palermo  ;  and  the  moment  you  make  public  your  designs,  that  mo- 
ment you  will  have  in  your  hands  only  a  poor  simple  monk,  named 
Barnabas  Chiaramonte.' 

"  That  very  evening,  the  orders  for  his  departure  were  submitted 
to  the  Emperor."     vol.  ii.  pp.  38-9. 

This  reply,  worthy  of  its  autlior,  set  the  matter  at  rest.  And  now 
that  he  was  to  set  out,  rich  presents  were  prepared  for  himself  and 
retinue,  and  pensions  were  assigned  by  the  Emperor  for  the  Car- 
dinals who  accompanied  him.  These  were  delicately,  but  stead- 
fastly declined ;  and  the  Emperor  having  already  set  out  for  Milan, 
where  he  was  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy,  Pius  VII.,  disappointed 
of  nearly  all  his  dearest  hopes,  set  out  for  Home  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1806.  On  his  way  he  haa  the  consolation  to  receive,  at  Florence, 
the  submission  and  full  retractation  of  all  his  errors,  of  the  too  cele- 
brated Ricci,  Bishop  of  Pistoria. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  these  negotiations  terminated, 
was  rendered  still  more  so  by  events  which,  in  the  regular  events 
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of  tbe  world,  would  have  been  centuries  aplart ;  but  which,  under 
the  fiery  powers  that  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  period,  were  crowded 
into  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  The  Organic  Articles  were  extended 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  This  naturally  filled  the  mind  of  Pius 
with  affliction  and  grief.  Another  matter,  of  a  domestic  character, 
and  personal  to  the  Emperor,  occurred  about  the  same  time ;  which 
was  the  marriage  of  his  brother,  Jerome,  to  a  young  lady  of  tliis 
country.  This  marriage  the  Emperor  wished  to  have  canonically 
annulled,  and  for  that  purpose  diplomacy  was  plied  to  its  utmost. 
It  was  solicited  by  the  Emperor  himself;  but  it  was  replied  that 
the  marriage,  though  not  according  to  the  canonical  forms,  was  valid 
nevertheless,  and  could  not  be  annulled  by  any  authority  on  earth. 
All  these  things  tended  to  widen  the  breach,  and  increase  the  es- 
trangement. 

The  war  with  Austria  had  commenced,  and  the  Papal  fort  of 
Ancona,  seized  by  the  French,  under  St.  Cyr.  The  Pope  proclaims 
his  protest  against  the  usurpation  ;  and  is  answered,  after  six  months, 
by  an  imperious  letter,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  This  reply  of  Pius 
is  remarkable  for  its  apostolic  meekness  and  prudence,  blended  with 
finnness  and  dignity.  To  another  subsequent  letter  of  the  Emperor, 
we  may  quote  the  following  portion  of  his  reply  as  a  specimen  of 
their  quality : 

**  We  commence  with  your  Majesty's  demands.  You  require  of 
tis  to  expel  from  our  States  all  the  subjects  of  Russia,  England,  and 
Siweden,  and  the  agents  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  as  also  to  close  our 
.J>orts  against  the  ships  of  the  above-named  nations.  You  require 
Xis  to  abandon  our  peaceful  neutrality  and  declare  open  war  against 
^hose  powers..  Your  Majesty  will  permit  us  clearly  and  precisely  to 
^reply,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us — not  on  account  of  our  temporal 
:Snterests,  but  of  the  essential  duties  inseparable  from  our  character 

to  comply  with  these  demands.     Consider  well  all  the  relations  in 

■^which  we  are  placed,  and  judge  whether  it  becomes  your  religion, 
^oiir  greatness,  or  your  humanity,  to  compel  us  to  a  step  of  this 
'^lature. 

*'  It  is  not  our  will,  it  is  that  of  God,  whose  place  we  hold  on 
^»irth,  that  prescribes  to  us  the  duty  of  peace  towards  all,  without 
•distinction  of  Catholic  or  Protestant,  far  or  near,  benefactor  or  per- 
secutor.    We  cannot  betray  the  office  committed  to  us  by  the 
Almighty ;  and  we  should  betray  it,  were  we,  for  the  motives  as- 
signed by  your  Majesty — that  is,  because  the  parties  in  question  are 
heretics,  who  can  only  work  us  injury  (these  are  your  Majesty's 
words) — to  accede  to  a  demand  which  would  involve  us  in  a  war 
against  them. 

"  The  Catholics  who  reside  in  the  dominions  of  these  powers  are 
of  no  inconsiderable  numbers.  There  are  millions  of  Catholics  in 
the  Russian  empire.  There  are  millions  and  millions  in  the  countries 
subject  to  England.  They  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  are  protected  by  the  State.  We  cannot  foresee  the  conse- 
quences, if  these  powers  should  see  themselves  provoked  by  an  act 
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of  hostility  80  decided  as  would  be  tbe  expulsion  of  their  subjects 
and  the  closing  of  our  ports  against  their  shipping.  Their  resent- 
ment against  us  would  be  the  stronger,  that,  in  appearance,  it  would 
be  more  unjust,  since  we  had  not  sustained  any  injury  at  their 
hands. 

"  These  are  the  candid  sentiments  which  the  voice  of  conscience 
has  dictated.  Should,  unhappily,  your  Majesty's  heart  be  unmoved 
by  our  words,  we  should  suffer  with  evangelical  resignation,  we 
should  submit  to  every  affliction,  receiving  them  all  from  the  hands 
of  the  Lord.  Yes,  truth  shall  always  triumph  on  our  lips ;  con- 
stancy in  maintaining  untouched  the  rights  of  our  See  shall  reign  in 
our  heart ;  we  will  face  all  the  adversities  of  life,  rather  than  prove 
unworthy  of  our  ministry.  And  you — you  will  not  desert  that 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  foresight  which  distinguishes  you.  It  taught 
you  that  the  prosperity  of  a  government  and  the  tranquillity  of  a 
people  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  welfare  of  religion.*' 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  230.) 

The  crisis  was  now  hurrying  on  with  accelerated  rapidity.  The 
Papal  principalities  of  Benevento  and  Ponte  Carvo  are  seized  and 
bestowed  upon  Talleyrand,  and  Bemadotte.  The  Pope  protests, 
but  offers  no  resistance.  Alquier,  who  succeeded  Fesch  as  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  is  instructed  to  demand,  formally^  that  the  ports  o^ 
the  States  be  forthwith  closed  against  the  enemies  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  answer  of  Pius  is  worthy  of  his  post :  "  His  Majesty  may 
execute  his  menace  if  he  will.  He  may  strip  me  of  my  possessions  r 
I  am  resigned.  I  am  ready,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  to  retire  to  my 
convent,  or,  like  the  first  successors  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  catacombs  of 
Rome." 

This  refusal  of  the  inflexible  Pontiff  exasperated  the  Emperor 
exceedinorly,  and  gave  occasion  to  that  angry  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene.  It  was  dated  Dresden,  28th  of 
July. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  foreshadowed  but  too  well  the  events 
which  were  soon  to  follow.  A  French  army,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Miollis,  under  pretence  of  opening  a  communication  between 
northern  and  southern  Italy,  tookjpossession  of  Rome,  and  planted 
their  cannon,  directed  against  the  Quirinal  Palace.  Four  adaitional 
provinces  were  taken  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  attached 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Cardinals,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
were  expelled ;  and  Pius,  deprived  of  their  counsel  and  support,  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  ouch  was 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome  in  the  latter  end  of  1808  and  beginning 
of  1809.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1809,  Napoleon  dated,  from  the  camp 
at  Vienna,  the  decree,  uniting  the  whole  Papal  territory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June  his  standard  replaced 
the  Roman  banner,  which  for  ages  had  waved  on  the  summit  of  St. 
Angclo.  To  all  these  scenes  of  violence  and  usurpation  Pius  pre- 
sented no  resistance,  other  than  that  of  nnjnelding  endurance,  anci 
the  resignation  of  unbroken  fortitude.     Of  this  the  evidence  is  found 
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in  two  documents  composed  by  him  at  this  time ;  the  one,  in  which 
he  pours  out  the  deep  tenderness  and  affliction  of  his  soul,  in  a  pas- 
toral letter,  bidding  farewell  to  his  flock ;  the  other,  a  boll  of  excom- 
munication, directed,  without  naming  any  one,  against  the ''  authors, 
movers  and  abettors  "  of  the  violations  of  the  rights  of  his  See. 
This  he  wrote  with  cannon's  mouth  pointed  against  his  apart- 
ments. Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  French  guards,  it  was 
posted,  and  thus  promulgated;  at  the  porches  of  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
and  St.  Mary  Major,  by  a  hackney-coackman  and  his  son.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  discovered,  it  was  carried  to  General  MioUis,  and  imme- 
diately forwarded,  by  express,  to  the  Emperor.  What  followed  had 
been  anticipated.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Pius,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  was  seized  in  his  apartments,  and,  without  so  much  as  a 
single  change  of  dress,  thrust  into  a  carriage,  which  was  closed  and 
locked,  to  prevent  his  being  recognized,  and  thus  hurried  away  he 
knew  not  whither.  In  this  way  was  he  kept  for  nineteen  hours 
under  the  broiling  sun  of  Italy,  and  his  remark  to  the  guards,  that 
if  the  orders  were  to  carry  him  to  France,  dead  or  alive,  they  might 
proceed,  obtained  for  him  only  the  respite  of  a  few  hours.  He  ob- 
tained, on  the  way  to  his  place  of  exile,  a  change  of  linen  from  a 
poor  peasant ;  and  with  this  alleviation  to  the  fatigue  of  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  a  burning  fever,  ho  arrived  at  length,  a  prisoner  at  the 
Episcopal  palace  of  Savona.  All  the  official  papers  of  the  public 
functionaries  at  Home  were  seized,  some  of  the  Cardinals  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison,  and  the  rest  simimoned  to  Paris. 

This  unhappy  warfare  with  a  defenceless  old  man  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  mighty  pr/>gre8s  of  the  French  armies  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.     The  very  morning  which  saw  the  forcible  abduction  of 
ft  us,  from  Rome,  lighted  up  the  fires  of  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
\rhich  led  to  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrunn,  and  the  alliance  with  Austria. 
5'roin  this  again  resulted  another  case  of  difficulty  to  the  Emperor, 
in   relation  to  the  question  of  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  the 
impress  Josephine,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh.     The  Pope's  concurrence  in  the  non- 
Validity  of  the  former  marriage  was  sought  for  in  every  way,  but 
oould  never  be  obtained.    The  whole  ecclesiastical  proceedings  are 
exceedingly  curious,  and  but  little  understood.     But  they  are  too 
long  to  be  introduced  here.     The  refusal  of  Pius  to  invest  with 
canonical  installation,  until  he  should  be  set  at  liberty,  those  who 
)iad  been  nominated  to  the  episcopacy  by  the  Emperor,  increased 
tihe  difficulty  still  more.     Napoleon  had  never  believed  thoroughly 
in  the  word  impoisible^  and  his  spirit  was  chafed  by  thus  encounter- 
ing difficulties  which'  neither  he  nor  his  legions  could  overcome. 
His  severity  was  extended  to  all  the  friends  of  the  Pontiff,  and  soon 
r-eached  the  venerable  captive  himself.     On  the  7th  of  June,  1811, 
liis  apartments  were  forced,  and  his  books  and  papers  carried  away. 
He  and  his  household  were  reduced  to  the  daily  allowance  of  five 
X*auls :  about  two  shillings  a  day.     This  treatment  had  the  effect 
<:»nly  to  give  new  strength  to  the  resolution  of  Pius,  and  new  occa- 
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sion  for  the  display  of  that  calm  resigDation  which  distlDguished 
him  ;  while  it  served  abroad  to  arouse  the  indignant  sympathies  of 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  Europe  in  his  favor.  It  was,  how- 
ever soon  mitigated,  and  he  enjoyed  comparative  quiet  for  some 
months  after,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  memorable  but  fatal 
campaign  in  Russia.  This  was  indeed  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
draw  the  mind  of  Napoleon  from  whatever  might  concern  the  situ* 
ation  of  the  venerable  Pontiff  in  his  prison.  Neither,  perhaps,  would 
it  be  just  to  affirm  that  the  hardships  which  he  suffered  were  at  any 
time  fully  known  or  approved  by  the  Emperor.  But  that  he  was 
subjected  to  privations,  sufferings  and  ill  treatment,  which,  consid- 
ering })is  rank  as  a  temporal  prince,  his  office  as  head  of  the  Church, 
and  his  age  (being  already  seventy  years),  turned  this  part  of  his 
life  into  what  may  be  termed  the  very  romance  of  misfortune, 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  the  project  of  Napoleon,  to  make  a  new 
provision  for  him,  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  already  made 
of  the  States  of  the  Church,  together  with  documentary  evidence 
bearing  directly  on  the  subject,  and  quoted  in  the  Pontiff's  life, 
leave  it  but  too  certain  that,  as  head  of  the  empire,  a  large  share  of" 
the  responsibility  of  the  case  devolved  upon  him.  The  great  object 
was  to  obtain  the  Pope's  concurrence  in  a  new  concordat,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  profound  secular  policy,  but  which  he  judged  vio- 
lative of  the  trusts  he  held  for  higher  than  human  ends.  This  judg* 
ment  he  adhered  to  with  a  power  of  will  which  was  unconquerable. 
An  offer  of  two  millions  of  crowns  a  year  is  made  to  him :  his  reply 
is,  that  the  charity  of  the  faithful  is  sufficient  for  his  wants. 

The  fatal  result  of  the  Russian  campaign  seemed  to  mark  the 
period  when  the  bright  and  dazzling  star  of  Napoleon  overshot  iU 
sphere,  and  began  to  fade.  The  French  empire  which  his  genius, 
under  the  guidance  of  patriotism,  as  some  contend,  or  ambition,  as 
others  will  have  it,  had  extended  to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  manv 
States,  began  to  be  disorganized.  Even  the  kings  whom  he  had 
created  were  not  true  to  him  ;  while  others  seized  the  first  hour  of 
shifting  fortune  to  press  upon  him  and  precipitate  his  fall.  But  of 
all  who  were  sovereigns  when  he  began  to  wield  the  destinies  of 
France,  and  who  were  brought  under  her  influence  by  arms,  there 
was  one,  and  only  one,  who  neither  yielded  to  his  power  nor  tri- 
umj)hed  over  his  misfortunes — the  meek,  patient,  but  constant  and 
intrepid  Pius  VII.  The  eye  of  Napoleon  could  not  but  read  in  the 
political  horizon,  all  around,  the  symptoms  of  a  futurity,  in  regard  to 
ins  own  position,  which  his  heart  might  be  slow  to  believe.  At  all 
events,  he  became  impatient  and  importunate  in  reference  to  what 
was  termed  the  obstinacy  of  Pius.  He  and  the  Empress  waited  on 
him,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  at  Fontainbleau.  lie  set  the  min- 
istry of  negotiation  by  all  others  aside,  and  assumed  it  himself. 
Interviews  took  place  between  the  principals  themselves,  in  relation 
to  the  matter,  and  the  Pontiff,  now  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
a<re — worn  out  by  sickness,  without  a  single  trusted  friend  around, 
and  beset  with  emissaries  on  all  sides — was  induced,  with  fingers 
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scarce  able  to  trace  the  lines,  to  sign,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1813, 
the  preliminaries  of  a  new  concordat ;  but  with  the  express  stipula- 
tion that  no  steps  should  be  publicly  taken  till  he  had  free  and  full 
liberty  to  consult  with  his  official  counsellors.  From  this  moment 
all  restraint  on  himself  and  his  friends  was  removed.  It  was  imme* 
.  diately  proclaimed  to  France  that  all  differences  between  the  £m* 
per8r  and  the  Pope  had  ceased,  and  the  "  concordat "  made  the  law 
of  the  eirijpire.  Kus  saw  in  this  the  open  violation  of  one  stipula- 
tion on  which  alone  he  signed.  He  lost  no  time  in  issuing  his  pro- 
test against  the  violation,  and  recalling  his  fraudulently  extorted 
consent. 

All  hope  of  arrangement  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  importance 

of  the  negotiation  became  insignificant  amid  the  invasion  which  was 

rushing  on  the  heart  of  the  empire  from  all  its  extremities.     On  the 

22d  of  January,  1814,  the  order  was  issued;  and  the  next  day, 

accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  Pius  was   on  his  journey — 

although  he  did  not  reach  his  capital  till  the  24th  of  May  folio wmg. 

Connected  with  this  event,  there  is  an  anecdote  recorded  in  his  life 

xvhich  shows  the  Christian  and  forgiving  spirit  of  his  character,  and 

^contributed  much  to  swell  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  return 

"^Evas  hailed  by  aU  classes  of  his  people.    It  occurred  on  his  way  to 

C^asena,  his  native  city. 

^^  King  Joachim  Murat  demanded  to  present  his  homage  to  Pius 
^11.,  and  was  instantly  admitted  to  audience  with  his  Holiness. 
After  the  first  compliments,  Joachim  signified  that  he  was  ignorant 
€)f  the  object  of  his  journey. 

'*  *  I  am  going  to  Rome,'  said  his  Holiness ;  '  is  it  possible  you  can 
t)e  ignorant  of  it?' 

" '  Has  your  Holiness,  then,  determined  to  go  to  Rome  ?' 
'* '  What  can  be  more  natural  ?'  replied  Pius. 
" '  But  does  your  Holiness  intend  to  return,  despite  of  the  Ro- 
mans?' 

"  *  I  do  not  comprehend  you,'  replied  the  Pope. 
"  '  The  chief  nobility  of  Rome,  and  the  rich  commoners,'  said 
Murat,  '  have  prayed  me  to  present  to  the  allies  a  memorial,  with 
their  signatures,  demanding  that,  henceforward,  they  should  not  be 
governed,  save  by  a  secular  prince.  Here  is  the  memorial.  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Vienna ;  but  I  retain  the  original,  which  I  sub- 
mit to  your  Holiness,  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  signatures.' 

"  At  these  words  Pius  took  the  memorial  from  Joachim's  hand  ; 
and  without  reading,  without  ever  glancing  at  it,  flung  it  into  the 
fire,  where  it  was  instantly  consumed.  'Now,  at  last,'  said  he, 
*  there  is  no  obstacle  to  our  going  to  Rome.' " 

The  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  yet  prolonged  till  the  20th  of 
August,  1823,  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  Like  the  stream  that 
has  been  turned  from  its  course,  and  guided  among  rocks,  and  over 
precipices,  without  losing  itself  for  a  moment,  it  now  returns  to  its 
channel,  and  glides  tranquilly  on  to  its  term.  Not  that  Europe,  or 
its  affairs  were  settled,  but  the  great  convulsion  was  over,  and  its 
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condition  might  be  compared  to  the  heaving  of  the  ocean  after  the 
stormy  spirit  that  had  roused  its  depth  has  passed  away. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Pius  VII., — cast  in  the  most  eventful  period 
which  Christianity  ever  witnessed.  I  have  selected  it,  not  because 
the  trusts  which  he  had  to  protect  amid  the  strife  of  so  many  con- 
tending elements  may  have  any  special  interest  for  you,  but  because, 
as  tests  of  human  character,  they  might  serve  for  illustrations  as  well 
as  any  other;  and  another  reason,  permit  me  to  add,  that  I  might 
not  treat  a  subject  altogether  foreign  to  my  profession,  when,  con- 
sulting my  inclination  rather  than  my  ability,  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion with  which  your  society  honored  me.  The  play  of  physical 
force,  by  human  agency,  in  the  outward  world,  and  the  antagonism 
of  resistance  of  the  same  order,  are  but  the  visible  exhibition  of 
forces  and  antagonism  of  another  order  in  the  human  mind.  And 
in  this  department,  how  rich  and  instructive  is  the  period  to  which 
we  refer.  What  ardent  hopes,  what  trembling  feai-s,  what  daring 
resolves,  what  vacillations,  what  fidelities,  what  treacheries,  what 
courage,  what  inconstancies,  what  defections  and  untruth  of  charac- 
ter, preceded  or  followed  the  march  of  outward  events  during  this 
dazzling  and  astounding  period  ?  Amid  all  this,  I  did  thmk  it 
would  not  be  unwelcome  to  you  to  contemplate  one  mind  preserv- 
ing its  meek  but  lofty  independence ;  poised  on  its  own  apprecia- 
tion of  eternal  principle,  and  capable  of  discarding  all  the  influences 
of  personal  selfishness — it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  of  Savona. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  contemplate  the  martial  pomp,  the 
gorgeous  displays  of  courts  and  camps,  the  brilliant  achievements 
and  the  many  and  dazzling  glories  and  greatness,  so  called  of  the 
time,  and  ask  ourselves  how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  of  all  that 
remains  to  the  end  of  the  generation  that  witnessed  it  ?  our  minds 
are  overwhelmed  with  a  vague  and  painful  sense  of  disappointment, 
and  if  we  find  utterance  at  all,  it  must  be  to  exclaim,  "  God,  God 
alone  is  great !"  Man  is  unquestionably  great,  also,  in  his  way ; 
but  then  "  his  breath  is  in  his  nostrils." 
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Circular  Letter  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes, 

INVITING  ALL  THE  CLERGY  OP  HIS  DIOCESE  TO  A  SPIRITUAL 
RETREAT,  AND  CONVOKING  THE  FIRST  DIOCESAN  SYNOD. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir : — ^The  duty  of  administering  the  sacraments 
and  discharging  the  sacred  functions  of  the  holy  ministry  with 
\vhich  we  are  entrusted,  in  a  manner  that  may  be  as  conformable  jis 
the  circumstances  of  our  missions  will  admit  to  the  regulations  and 
requirements  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  renders  it  expedient  that  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  for  the  whole  diocese  should  be 
adopted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  want  of  churches  for 
"the  appropriate  celebration  of  the  divine  mysteries,  the  paucity  of 
cle^g}^nen,  the  scattered  and  unsettled  state  of  the  faithful,  and 
tihe  other  deficiencies  incident  to  new  missions,  require  that  many 
unavoidable  departures  from  the  wise  and  salutary  regulations 
laid  down  for  our  guidance  by  the  authority  of  the  Chuich  should 
\>e  tolerated  by  the  bishop.  The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived 
-when,  it  is  believed  that  these  irregularities,  resulting  from  the 
necessity  of  circumstances,  may  be  diminished,  if  not  entirely  re- 
moved. 

The  Decrees  of  the  Bishops  passed  at  the  Provincial  Synods  in 
Baltimore  contain  many  regulations  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  diocese,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  province  at  large.  From 
these,  and  from  the  experience  of  the  clergy,  we  hope  to  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  information  to  enable  us  to  draw  up  such  rules 
as  may  tend  to  promote  both  order  and  uniformity  in  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  the  House  of  God. 

With  this  view,  then,  reyerend  and  dear  sir,  we  invite  and  request 
you  to  attend  the  Spiritual  Retreat  of  all  the  Clergy,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Very  Rev.  John  Timon,  and  to  commence  immedi- 
ately after  Vespers  on  Sunday  the  2l8t  of  August,  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  St.  John's  College,  Rose  Hill. 

The  Retreat  will  continue  during  eight  days.  The  Diocesan  Sy- 
nod will  be  held  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  following. 
We  hope  that  nothing  less  than  the  weightiest  reason  w^ill  prevent 
any  of  the  clergy  from  attending.  Should  such  reason  exist,  how- 
ever, in  any  particular  case,  we  wish  to  be  adviped  of  it  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  attendance  of  the  clergy  at  the  Retreat  and  Synod,  will  re- 
quire their  absence  from  their  congregations  on  two  successive  Sun- 
days, and  not  more,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  few  living  in  the  extreme 
western  portions  of  the  diocese.  You  will  see  what  inconvenience 
might  result  from  this  absence,  in  reference  to  the  sick,  or  others ; 
and  your  zeal  will  anticipate  it  as  far  as  pastoral  vigilance  and  fore- 
sight will  enable. 
Besides  any  books  '^hich  you  may  choose  for  your  private  devo- 
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tion  during  the  exercises  of  the  Retreat,  you  will  bring  with  you, 
or  procure,  one  copy  of  the  Decrees  Of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
one  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  Baltimore  Provincial  Councils. 
You  will  bring  also  with  you,  tjassock,  surplice  and  stole ;  and  if 
you  can,  without  great  inconvenience,  the  whole  suit  of  sacerdotal 
vestments. 

On  arriving  in  the  city,  you  will  apply  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Starrs, 
at  the  Episcopal  residence,  263  Mulberry  Street,  who  will  direct  you 
to  the  College,  where  all  things  will  be  m  readiness  for  your  recep- 
tion and  accommodation. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant  in  Christ  our  Lord, 

*  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop  of  Basileopolis, 
Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop,  and  Administrator 

of  the  Diocese  of  New  York, 
William  Starrs,  Secretary. 
New  Tarhy  July  28^A,  1842. 


PASTORAL  or  BISHOP  HUaHES, 

IN  REGARD  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTSI, 
SECRET  SOCIETIES,  AND  THE  "TRUSTEE  SYSTEM'^  IN  RE^ 
FERENCE  TO  CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

(The  following  pastoral  of  Bishop  Hughes  possesses  peculiar  in- 
terest, as  the  one  issued  by  him  after  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Diocesan  Synod,  principally  against  the  lay  "Trustee  System," 
then  so  prevalent  in  his  diocese,  a  system  which  gave  him  much 
trouble,  and  was  the  cause  of  great  scandal  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munity.) 

JOHN,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Holy  See, 
Bishop  of  Basileopolis,  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop,  and  Administra- 
tor of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  Grace  and  Peace  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Venerable  Brethren  of  the  Clergy^  and  beloved  Children  of  the  Laity  : 

The  sacred  exercises  in  which  the  clergy  have  been  so  lately  en- 
gaged, followed  as  they  have  been  by  the  convocation  of  the  first 
Diocesan  Synod,  require  that  we  should  address  you,  according  to 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  which,  though  unworthy,  we  have  been 
appointed.  We  cannot  but  congratulate  you,  venerable  brethren 
of  the  clergy,  on  the  promptness  and  zeal  with  which  you  have 
gone  through  these  exercises,  not  without  much  advantage  to  your- 
selves and  edification  to  the  faithful  committed  to  your  pastoral 
charge.  The  greatest  evidence  of  the  divine  goodness  towards  the 
faithful,  is  the  appointment  and  preservation  of  pastors  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  holiness  and  responsibility  oj  their  stations.     And 
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"whilst  harabled  ourselves  with  a  consciousness  of  our  own  unwov 
thiness,  we,  according  to  tlie  duties  incumbent  on  the  episcopal 
office,  shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  co-operate  with  the  merciful 
designs  of  God,  to  save  the  souls  committed  to  our  charge  from  the 
most  awful  evidence  of  his  displeasure,  which  would  be  the  presence 
and  ministry  of  faithless  and  unworthy  pastors.  We  rejoice  not 
only  in  the  zeal  and  constancy  of  your  labors,  but  also  in  the  antici- 
pation of  an  increase  of  the  same  virtues,  from  the  edification  and 
earnestness  with  which  you  have  gone  through  the  sacred  occupa- 
tions of  the  Retreat,  and  with  which  you  have  acquiesced  in  and 
advocated  those  salutary  enactments  of  the  Synod,  for  the  govern- 
inent  both  of  the  faithful  and  the  ecclesiastical  life  itself. 

These  statutes  are  such  as  it  is  competent  for  the  bishop  to  enact 
"by  his  own  sacred  office,  from  which  in  fact  their  force  is  exclusively 
derived.     Nevertheless,  we,  in  the  full  assurance  of  your  zeal  to  co- 
operate in  whatever  might  tend  to  the  external  order  and  beauty  of 
%he  House  of  God,  considered  ourselves  as  bound  to  avail  ourselves 
of  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  differ- 
ent congregations  over  which  you  are  placed,  before  we  should  enact 
SLTiy  disciplinary  statutes  that  might  be  in  violent  conflict  with  those 
circumstances,  or  might  be  premature  and  too  difficult  to  be  exe- 
<5uted.    It  is  on  this  account,  that  though  we  judged  of  the  measures 
^hat  might  be  necessary  in  the  discipline  of  this  Diocese,  we  did  not 
^wish  to  adopt  or  enforce  them,  without  having  first  had  the  advan- 
tage of  consultation  and  advice  with  and  from  you,  who  are  in  co- 
operation in  the  same  divine  work  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.     We 
^ive  thanks  to  God  for  the  zeal,  charity,  devotion,  and  unanimity  of 
sentiment  with  which  you  surrounded  us  during  the  Synod,  and  in 
the  deliberations  on  every  statute  submitted  by  us  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  address  some  remarks  to  our  beloved 
children  of  the  laity,  on  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  delibera- 
tions in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  and  on  the  laws  for  the  eccle- 
siastical discipline  of  this  diocese,  in  the  enactment  of  which  those 
deliberations  have  resulted. 

The  first  great  department  of  the  subject  which  demanded  our 
attention  was  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  These  divine 
institutions  are  the  channels  appointed  by  the  Redeemer  of  men  to 
perpetuate  and  apply  in  his  Clmrch  forever,  and  under  sensible  forms, 
the  merits  of  that  blood  which  He  shed  for  the  redemption  of  all 
men.  Our  deliberations  could  not  relate  to  the  divine  efficacy  of 
these  outward  signs,  nor  to  the  dispositions  on  the  part  of  those 
having  recourse  to  them,  essential  to  the  interior  and  spiritual 
effects.  But  the  Church  of  God,  enriched  with  the  awful  trust  of 
dispensing  the  mysteries  of  God,  has  provided,  from  the  earliest 
times,  salutary  rules  for  the  external  rites,  times,  manner,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  administration.  It  was  her  mind  that  as  she  has 
thus  prescribed,  so  her  ministers  should  fulfill  the  sacred  functions 
assigned  to  their  office.     But  the  spirit  of  divine  wisdom  which  God 
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has  promised  cand  imj)arted  to  that  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  her 
supreme  i>rerogative,  did  not  enjoin  the  absolute  necessity  of  adher- 
ing to  these  external  prescriptions  under  all  variety  of  circumstances. 
Hence  she  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  dispense  with  her  own  laws, 
where  essential  things  were  not  involved,  in  every  case  in  which  the 
external  circumstances  of  any  porti(m  of  the  Church,  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  world,  rendered  the  observance  of  these  laws  imprac- 
ticable. Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  forefathers  of  most  of 
us  under  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  British  empire.  The  laws 
which  made  it  a  crime  for  the  ministers  of  our  holy  religion  to 
officiate  at  all ;  which  banished  them  from  their  country  and  their 
home;  which  dispossessed  them  of  their  temples,  erected  by  the 
piety  and  zeal  of  their  ancestors,  and  left  them  no  place  wherein  to 
oflfer  sacrifice  to  their  God,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  re- 
ligion to  his  people,  but  the  lonely  glen  and  the  humble  habitation 
of  some  poor  member  of  the  flock,  where  they  might  discharge  the 
sacred  functions  of  their  ministry,  not  only  abridged  of  all  external 
rite  and  ceremony,  but  also  in  secret,  and,  as  it  were,  by  stealthy 
necessarily  deprived  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  of  all  out- 
ward ritual  solemnity,  except  what  was  barely  necessary  to  realize 
the  conditions  on  which  their  efficacy  depended. 

Thus  it  has  happened,  that  the  origin  of  what  is  a  departure  from 
tlie  ordinary  laws  and  usages  of  the  Catholic  Church,  may  be  traced 
to  the  times  in  which  their  absence  was  amply  compensated  for,  by 
the  constancy,  the  privations,  sufferings,  and  general  condition  of 
martyrdojii,  by  which  her  children  in  the  British  empire  were  for 
generations  and  ages  exposed. 

But,  thanks  bo  to  Almighty  God,  the  immortality  of  that  religion 
has  enabled  it  to  triumph  over  thp  persecutions  with  which  it  has  been 
assailed  ;  and  the  scenes  which  have  witnessed  its  humiliation,  and 
persecutions  imto  death,  like  those  of  its  Divine  Master,  have  wit- 
nessed also,  and  are  witnessing  every  day,  its  glorious  resurrection. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  happy  country, 
in  which  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  immunities  of  religious 
freedom  are  secured  to  all  men,  have  been  extensively  modified  and 
influenced  by  the  persecutions  which  she  had  to  undergo  in  other 
lands.  The  usages  which  prevailed  in  the  lands  of  bondage,  were 
the  first  to  which  we  became  accustomed,  where  bondage  is  un- 

S known.  Neither  was  it  practicable,  nor  expedient,  to  enforce  pre- 
maturely the  laws  of  the  Church  in  the  new  circumstances  of  this 
country.  Hence  the  bishops  of  this  diocese  have  tolerated  customs 
'which  the  Church  did  not  approve,  but  merely  bore  with,  until  a 
better  order  could  be  introduced.  That  time  seems  at  length  to 
have  arrived.  The  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  and  promul- 
gated, have  for  their  object  this  return  to  the  ordinary  and  regular 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Some  have  reference  to  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments.  It  has  been  customary  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  Baptism  in  private  houses.  Henceforth  it  will  not  be  lawful 
for  the  clergymen  so  to  administer  it,  wherever  there  is  a  Church 
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within  the  distance  of  three  miles,  except  when  the  infant  may  bo 
in  danger  of  death ;  and  then,  though  it  will  be  proper  to  send  for 
the  clergyman,  yet  in  case  he  cannot  be  found,  the  faithful  should 
understand  the  manner  of  baptizing,  and  should  administer  the  sac- 
rament, rather  than  leave  the  child  to  die  without  receiving  baptism. 
It  is  required  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  that  baptismal  fonts  should 
"be  erected  in  the  different  churches ;  that  at  these  fonts  children 
should  be  presented  for  baptism ;  that  the  register  of  such  baptism 
should  be  at  hand,  and  the  names  of  the  child,  with  its  a^e,  and  of 
"the  parents  and  sponsors,  should  be  carefully  recorded.  The  incon- 
veniences and  indignities  to  which  the  sa6rament  was  frequently 
exposed,  when  administered  in  private  dwellings,  have  often  afflicted 
the  hearts  of  zealous  and  pious  clergymen.  We  liave  no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  same  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect  for  that 
sacrament  will  induce  the  faithful  to  acquiesce  in  this  return  to  the 
regular  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
has  been  manifested  by  the  reverend  clergy  themselves. 

Other  statutes,  having  for  their  object  a  similar  return  to  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  have  been  enacted  in  reference  to  the  sacraments  of 
Confirmation,  Penance,  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.  On  them  it  is  at 
present  unnecessary  to  dwell,  as  the  faithful  will  become  acquainted 
with  them  through  the  instructions  of  their  pastors,  and  by  the  rules 
prescribed  to  be  observed  in  the  administration  of  these  divine 
mstitutions. 

The  abuses  and  sacrileges  that  have  been  attemi)ted,  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  too  many  instances  carried  into  effect,  in  regard  to 
^latrimony,  have  demanded  the  enactment  of  rigid  laws  in  reference 
to  the  clergy,  when  called  upon  to  officiate  in  the  solemn  rite  of  I 
Christian  marriage.  Abandoned  persons  of  both  sexes,  have  fre- 
quently dared  to  apply  for  the  rite  of  a  second  marriage,  whilst  they 
knew  they  were  bound  by  the  obligations  of  a  first  contract,  the  ex-/ 
istence  of  which  they  either  concealed,  or,  sometimes,  denied.  Atl 
other  times,  hasty  and  inconsiderate  marriages  have  presented  them-) 
selves  for  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  The  effect  of  such  proceeding 
was  to  leave  the  clergyman,  called  upon  to  officiate,  no  time  to  inform 
himself  of  the  character  of  the  parties,  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  about  to  enter  these  solemn  engagements.  Neither 
was  it  possible  for  the  parties  themselves,  even  when  there  existed 
no  impediment  to  their  marriage,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
that  sacrament,  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Catholic  faith,  and  by 
the  solemn  injunctions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Matrimony  being  a 
sacrament  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  as  Baptism  and  Pen- 
ance, ought  to  be  received  in  the  state  of  grace.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  abuses  of  this  divine  institution,  it  can  no  longer  be  surpris- 
ing that  so  many  of  these  marriages,  hastily  arranged,  and  entered 
into  in  a  manner  violating  the  laws  of  the  Christian  Church,  should 
be  followed  by  that  disappointment  and  misery  which  mark  the 
absence  of  the  divine  blessing.  In  order  to  protect  this  sacred  and 
holv  state  from  similar  abuses,  in  the  time  to  come,  we  have  forbid- 
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That  system  is,  of  leaving  ecclesiastical  property  under  the  mauage- 
ment  of  laymen,  who  are  commonly  designated  "  trustees."  We 
do  not  disguise,  that  our  conviction  of  this  system  is,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether injurious  to  religion,  and  not  less  injurious  to  the  piety  and 
religious  character  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  called  upon 
10  execute  its  offices.  We  have  known  many  trustees,  and  we  have 
never  known  one  to  retire  from  the  office  a  better  Catholic  or  a  more 
pious  man  than  he  was  when  he  entered  on  it.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  known  many,  who,  on  retiring  from  that  office,  were  found 
to  have  lost,  not  only  much  of  their  religious  feeling,  but  also  much 
of  their  faith ;  from  whom  their  families  have  derived,  perhaps,  the 
first  impulse  in  that  direction  which  so  many  have  taken,  of  aliena- 
tion from  the  Church,  and  attachment  to  some  of  the  sectarian  doo- 
jtrines  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  We  might  appeal  with 
'great  confidence  to  the  experience  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
who  have  lived  long  enough  amongst  us,  to  witness  the  effects  of 
this  system,  and  to  attest  that  where  it  has  not  been  as  we  have  just 
I  described,  it  has  acted  according  to  the  exception  and  not  to  the  rule. 
These  consequences  ought  to  make  us  pause  and  reflect.  Is  it  that, 
in  the  proposed  necessity  of  discussing  sacred  things,  connected 
with  public  worship,  they  lose  the  reverence  due  to  "them  ?  Or,  is 
^  it,  that  the  Almighty  would  thus  manifest  his  displeasure  at  the 
^  introduction  into  his  religion  of  an  order  not  appointed  by  Him  in 
N^  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  without  precedent  in  her  history? 
'^  "We  know  not.     But  the  fact  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation 

/^  of  any  one,  and  is  worthy  of  our  deep  and  solemn  reflection. 
,  ^  Yet,  lamentable  as  are  these  facts,  they  are  not  precisely,  after 
^  all,  those  which  call  upon  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  episcopal  duty 
/^•g  II  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  with  which  we  are  invested.  After 
I  k^jT  what  relates  to  the  purity  of. faith  and  morals,  and  the  soundness 
J  jf^  'of  discipline,  the  next  most  imperative  duty  of  the  episcopal  office 
jT  is  to  watch  over,  guard  and  preserve,  the  ecclesiastical  property 
rf^         of  his  diocese,  for  the  sacred  purposes  in  view  of  which  it  was 

f„r:..?A''  5^^«''''wtioal  ^^r^ar^rr  ia  t>.*t,  aud  all  that,  which  the  faith- 

and  for  religious  purposes.     It 

estate  thereto  belonging.     It 

for  thr  I        r  '""  <'<'i'<'<'fionN  V^^^  ^  ^^®  moneys  derived  from 

iHQoriilli*}  '''   ''**''Vioiii    'j{  is  the  sacred  furniture  of  the 

pOKOH.     Aclf    V        *  ^'^r»l,  h  in  nU  H^**  exists  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
gations, Hucii^r^  ^  ^'"'  ''***'«  '*i'  rJi»^  Church  and  the  usage  of  all 
."«  <>^'H3r  maf..Way'2;  ^'''"'^''  '''  ""ihM^^  protected  by  human  laws, 
m  the  fo,,n,  ;uK?  r/;;;T'^'''>''  ^H,  i,,,;,,    J^  ?nce  brought  mto  existence 
Jbe  property    fri        ''**'•«  ''/'  r^'Wiru,    "^^  '^  considered  as  if  it  were 
y  Ban^       !"''^'  ^'"''''i  can,,  /i     '  ^>iolated,  alienated,  or  waste.- 
■^1  wii/ioiit  (}n'Hitli,M  1 1     -^   ordmary  injustice  as  if  it 
^P^sn^)  iUti  /wlrlir/,,,/ 1   '^guilt  of  a  kind  of  sacrilege. 
^^h  in  i|,|.  Ctiiionll'    '"*'  either  the  property  of  the 
r<flHiriy  of  Uin  cli-Jy  V  ^'^  ^^^®  property  of  the  peo- 
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pie ;  but  as  the  property  of  God — ^for  the  religious  use  of  them  all. 
Hen^,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  preserve  it ;  but  to  preserve  not  withi 
the  care  which  would  be  sufficient  in  matters  of  a  secular  character,! 
but  under  a  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  involved  in  such  ad- 
ministration. In  the  enactments  of  the  Canon  law,  the  highest 
functionaries  of  the  hierarchy  itself  were  not  allowed  to  undertake 
their  administration,  whithout  having  first  taken  an  oath  that  they 
would  administer,  preserve,  and  transmit  it,  as  above  described. 

From  this  you  will  easily  understand,  venerable  brethren  of  the 
clergy,  and  beloved  children  of  the  laity,  how  great  has  been  our 
departure  from  the  holy  and  the  wise  provision  of  the  Church,  in  re-  ^ 
lation  to  ecclesiastical  property.  Instead  of  taking  those  provisions  ' 
for  our  model,  we  have  imitated  the  secular  or  sectarian  examples 
by  which  we  are  surtounded ; — and  that  sacred  property  has  been 
managed  as  if  it  were  in  a  state  over  which  our  trustees  could  ex- 
ercise absolute  control,  according  to  their  judgment  and  will.  And 
if  we  should  be  struck  first,  and  most  sensibly,  with  the  spiritual 
evils  which  it  has  entailed,  by  destroying  or  diminishing  the  rever- 
ence and  piety  of  those  most  familiar  with  it,  by  giving  occasion  to 
strifes,  and  contentions,  and  scandals  in  congregations;  we  are, 
nevertheless,  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  that  have  resulted  in  the 
mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  that  sacred  property  itself. 
These  evils  have  not  arisen  from  the  want  of  integrity  ojn  the  part 
of  the  trustees,  but  appear  to  us  to  be  inherent  in  the  system,  and 
inseparable  from  it.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  We  have 
but  to  reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  hasl 
operated.  • 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  the  persons  usually  appointed, 
and  especially  m  the  commencement  of  congregations,  are  by  no, 
means  competent  in  point  of  capacity.  This  is  strikingly  evident 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  their  official  proceedings,  as 
recorded  in  their  minutes,  or  to  their  books  of  accounts.  Notwith- 
standing this  incapacity,  they  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  upright 
intentions ;  and  this  very  consciousness  renders  them  less  disposed 
to  be  guided  by  others.  In  building  churches,  and  in  managing 
their  affiiirs  when  they  are  built,  their  reliance  in  the  main  has  been 
on  the  credit  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  borrow.  If  they 
were  to  be  personally  responsible  for  moneys  thus  borrowed, 
they  themselves  would  be  the  first  tm  feel  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  practice.  But  they  are  responsible  only  in  their 
official  capacity — that  is,  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above,  becomes  pledged  to  creditors,  by  mortgage  oi* 
otherwise,  for  the  consequences  of  their  transactions.  Then  they 
are  stimulated  by  the  laiidable  desire  to  have  a  respectable  church. 
And  this  expeditiously  finished.  Besides  this,  there  is  still  another 
danger,  which  is,  that  they  have  reason  to  calculate  on  being  dis- 
placed from  office;  and  their  successors  appointed,  before  the  period 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  their  engagements.  Thus  one  set 
of  trustees  contracts  the  debt,  with  the  idea  that,  not  on  them,  but 
21 
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That  system  is,  of  leaving  ecclesiastical  property  under  the  manage- 
ment of  laymen,  who  are  commonly  designated  "  trustees."  We 
do  not  disguise,  that  our  conviction  of  this  system  is,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether injurious  to  religion,  and  not  less  injurious  to  the  piety  ami 
religious  character  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  called  upon 
10  execute  its  offices.  We  have  known  many  trustees,  and  we  have 
never  known  one  to  retire  from  the  office  a  better  Catholic  or  a  more 
pious  man  than  he  was  when  he  entered  on  it.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  known  many,  who,  on  retiring  from  that  office,  were  found 
to  have  lost,  not  only  much  of  their  religious  feeling,  but  also  much 
of  their  faitli ;  from  whom  their  families  have  derived,  perhaps,  the 
first  impulse  in  that  direction  which  so  many  have  taken^  of  aliena- 
Jtion  from  the  Church,  and  attachment  to  some  of  the  sectarian  doc- 
jtrines  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  We  might  appeal  with 
'great  confidence  to  the  experience  of  both  the  clergy  and  tlie  laity, 
who  have  lived  long  enough  amongst  us,  to  witness  the  effects  of 
this  system,  and  to  attest  that  where  it  has  not  been  as  we  have  just 
I  described,  it  has  acted  according  to  the  exception  and  not  to  the  rule. 
These  consequences  ought  to  make  us  pause  and  reflect.  Is  it  that, 
in  the  ])roposed  necessity  of  discussing  sacred  things,  connected 
with  public  worship,  they  lose  the  reverence  due  to  them  ?  Or,  is 
it,  that  the  Almighty  would  thus  manifest  his  displeasure  at  the 
introduction  into  his  religion  of  an  order  not  appointed  by  Him  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  without  precedent  in  her  history  ? 
We  know  not.  But  the  fact  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  any  one,  and  is  worthy  of  our  deep  and  solemn  reflection. 

Yet,  lamentable  as  are  these  facts,  they  are  not  precisely,  after 
all,  those  which  call  upon  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  episcopal  duty 


/«^  .  -     -  - 

Vif  .g   1^  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  with  which  we  are  invested.    After 

M  ^  /*•   what  relates  to  the  purity  of  .faith  and  morals,  and  the  soundness 

*of  discipline,  the  next  most  imperative  duty  of  the  episcopal  office 

is  to  watch  over,  guard  and  preserve,  the  ecclesiastical  property 

of  his  diocese,  for  the  sacred  purposes  in  view  of  which  it  was 

Now,  ecclesiastical  pi*v^erty  is  that,  and  all  that,  which  the  faith- 
ful contribute  from  religious  Tiotives  and  for  religious  purposes.  It 
is  the  Church,  the  cemetery,  anl  all  estate  thereto  belonging.  It 
is  the  pew  rents,  the  collections,  and  all  the  moneys  derived  from 
or  for  the  benefit  of  religiou*  I;  is  the  sacred  furniture  of  the 
House  of  God.  In  a  word,  it  is  all  ;hat  exists  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. According  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  the  usage  ot  all 
nations,  such  property,  though  it  must  be  protected  by  hunmn  laws, 
as  other  material  property,  yet,  being  once  brought  into  existence 
in  the  form,  and  for  the  uses  of  religion,  is  considered  as  if  it  were 
the  property  of  God:  which  cannot  be  violated,  alienated,  or  waste- 
fully  squandered,  without  (besides  the  ordinary  injustice  as  if  it 
were  common  property)  the  additional  guilt  of  a  kind  of  sacrilege. 
It  is  not  considered,  in  the  Canon  law.  either  the  ])roperty  of  the 
bishop,  or  the  proptsrty  of  his  clergy,  c»r  the  property  of  the  peo- 
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pie ;  but  as  the  property  of  God — ^for  the  religious  use  of  them  all. 
Hen^e,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  preserve  it ;  but  to  preserve  not  withi 
the  care  which  would  be  sufficient  in  matters  of  a  secular  character,! 
but  under  a  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  involved  in  such  adn' 
ministration.      In  the  enactments  of  the  Canon  law,  the  highes^t 
functionaries  of  the  hierarchy  itself  were  not  allowed  to  undertake 
their  administration,  whithout  having  first  taken  an  oath  that  the} 
would  administer,  preserve,  and  transmit  it,  as  above  described. 

From  this  you  will  easily  understand,  venerable  brethren  of  the 
clergy,  and  beloved  children  of  the  laity,  how  great  has  been  our 
departure  from  the  holy  and  the  wise  provision  of  the  Church,  in  re-  ^ 
lation  to  ecclesiastical  property.  Instead  of  taking  those  provisions  ' 
for  our  model,  we  have  imitated  the  secular  or  sectarian  examples 
by  which  we  are  surtounded ; — and  that  sacred  property  has  been 
managed  as  if  it  were  in  a  state  over  which  our  trustees  could  ex- 
ercise absolute  control,  according  to  their  judgment  and  will.  And 
if  we  should  be  struck  first,  and  most  sensibly,  with  the  spiritual 
evils  which  it  has  entailed,  by  destroying  or  diminishing  the  rever- 
ence and  piety  of  those  most  familiar  with  it,  by  giving  occasion  to 
strifes,  and  contentions,  and  scandals  in  congregations;  we  are, 
nevertheless,  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  that  have  resulted  in  the 
mismanagement  and  misappropriation  of  that  sacred  property  itself 
These  evils  have  not  arisen  from  the  want  of  integrity  ojn  the  part 
of  the  trustees,  but  appear  to  us  to  be  inherent  in  the  system,  and 
inseparable  from  it.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  We  have 
but  to  reflect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  hasl 
operated.  • 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  the  persons  usually  appointed, 
and  especially  in  the  commencement  of  congregations,  are  by  no . 
means  competent  in  point  of  capacity.  This  is  strikingly  evident 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  their  official  proceedings,  as 
recorded  in  their  minutes,  or  to  their  books  of  accounts.  Notwith- 
standing this  incapacity,  they  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  upright 
intentions ;  and  this  very  consciousness  renders  them  less  disposed 
to  be  guided  by  others.  In  building  churches,  and  in  managing 
their  affairs  when  they  are  built,  their  reliance  in  the  main  has  been 
on  the  credit  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  borrow.  If  they 
were  to  be  personally  responsible  for  moneys  thus  borrowed, 
they  themselves  would  be  the  first  im  feel  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  practice.  But  they  are  responsible  only  in  their 
official  capacity — that  is,  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above,  becomes  pledged  to  creditors,  by  mortgage  oi* 
otherwise,  for  the  consequences  of  their  transactions.  Then  they 
are  stimulated  by  the  laudable  desire  to  have  a  respectable  church, 
and  this  expeditiously  finished.  Besides  this,  there  is  still  another 
danger,  which  is,  that  they  have  reason  to  calculate  on  being  dis- 
placed from  office;  and  their  successors  appointed,  before  the  period 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  their  engagements.  Thus  one  set 
of  trustees  contracts  the  debt,  with  the  idea  that,  not  on  them,  but 
21 
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on  their  successors,  will  devolve  the  obligation  of  payment.  These 
successors  come  into  office,  and  feel  that,  if  bad  contracts  and  ex- 
travagant expenditures  have  been  made,  it  was  not  by  them,  but  by 
their  predecessors ;  and  if  they  add  no  more  to  the  debts,  or  the 
expenditures,  they  do  not  feel  that  their  duty  requires  more  than  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  paying  the  interest,  and  so  transmit  the 
burthen,  undiminished,  to  their  successors; — and  thus  it  goes  on, 
and  we  find  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  churches  of  this  city  in 

Particular,  are  burthened  with  a  debt  equal  to  what  they  are  worth. 
Teither  is  this  the  only  inconveniepce  resulting  from  the  system. 
We  are  well  aware  that  at  all  times  there  have  been  in  the  boards 
of  trustees,  men  most  anxious  to  diminish  the  debts  of  the  churches 
with  which  they  were  connected.  Now,  this  could  only  be  done, 
either  by  raising -collections  from  the  charity  and  zeal  of  the  faithful, 
or  by  creating  a  larger  revenue.  The  former  has  been  found  im- 
practicable. It  seems,  as  if  in  the  very  feelings  of  the  people,  there 
is  a  natural  repugnance  to  contribute  charities  to  laymen  for  such 
purposes.  Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  want  of  confidence,  and  some- 
times to  other  causes:  but,  at  all  events,  the  fact  is  a  matter  known  and 
acknowledged  by  all;  and  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  it  is,  that  it 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  religious  feeling  which  thus  intimates  the  ab- 
sence of  those  salutary  laws  regarding  such  property  which  the 
Church  has  established,  and  to  which  the  faithful  are  accustomed  in 
all  other  countries.  The  other  means,  therefore,  namely,  that  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue,  has  been  most  generally  employed.  This,  also, 
brought  with  it,  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  bring,  a  complicated  train  of 
serious  evils.  # 

How  awfully  low  is  the  character  of  religion  reduced  in  the  very 
^necessity  which  obliges,  as  is  supposed,  trustees  to  deliberate  on  the 
fpest  mode  to  draw  large  congregations ;  and  this,  be  it  understood, 
kot  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  people  so  much  as  for  the 
revenue !      Hence,  in  the  appointment  of  clergymen  as  pastors,  it 
has  oftentimes  happened  that  the  only  merit  which  was  valued  by 
these  men  was  that  of  eloquence.     Piety,  learning,  zeal,  a  laborious 
industry  in  administering  the  sacraments,  were  all  good ;  but,  in 
connection  with  the  necessities  of  revenue,  were  deemed  of  compara- 
tively little  importance,  if  the  clergyman  was  not,  at  the  same  time, 
.    what  was  called  a  good  preacher ; — who  would  cause  the  pew^  to 
At/  be  rented,  and  the  aisles  to  Jbe  filled  with  people.     We  need  not 
K       enlarge  on  the  injuries  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  faithful,  which  must  ever  result  from  asso- 
ciation with  such  councils  and  such  practices.     Neither  was  this  all. 
We  have  heard  the  influence  of  music  in  the  choirs,  and  that  even 
by  persons  whose  presence  in  the  church  at  all    could  afford  no 
\)^      ij  edification,   calculated   upon   with  -almost   equal   emphasis  as   the 
*l  talents  of  the  pastor.    We  could  even  yet  enlarge  with  many  details 
^  *  on  the  abuses  of  this  kind,  which  we  know,  either  by  having  wit- 

nessed them  ourselves,  or  by  the  attestation  of  others.  We  have 
.sometimes  remonstrated  on  the  subject,  and  have  found  the  ready 
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answer  to  be,  that  the  necessities  of  the  church  required  tliese 
things,  and  that  their  existence  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  zeal  and  financial  capacity  of  those  who  managed 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  congregation. 

Thus,  all  the  parts  of  this  system  of  leaving  church  property  under 
the  control  of  lay  managers,  acting  with  good  intentions,  if  you 
will,  but  without  any  responsibility,  are  so  linked  and  interwoven,  aa 
causes  and  consequences  with  each  other,  that  they  constitute  one 
complex  whole.  We  do  not  enlarge  upon  other  topics  connected 
with  the  suWect,  but  we  shall  simply  remark,  that  it  is  the  faithful, 
that  is,  the  Catholic  people  at  large,  who  must,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, pay  for  all  the  mistakes  and  errors  committed  by  trustees. 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  their  zeal,  to  their  liberality,  and  to  the 
sacrifices  which  they  are  ready  ^o  make  for  the  promotion  of  their 
religion  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  But  liberality  and  sacrifices 
which  are  often  required,  and  yet  from  which  religion  derives  but 
little  benefit,  will  soon  deter  them  from  contributing,  merely  to  fur- 
nish the  means  of  carrying  on  this  uncatholic  system. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  congregations  have 
been  formed,  were  such  as  rendered  it  apparently  expedient  to  leave 
these  matters  generally  to  the  discretion  of  the  congregations  them- 
selves. The  time,  however,  has  arrived  when  modifications  are 
required,  not  only  for  the  order  and  decorum  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, but  also  by  the  general  demand  of  the  people  themselves. 
We  have,  therefore,  directed  and  ordained,  by  the  statutes  of  the 
diocese,  that  henceforward,  no  body  of  lay  trustees,  or  lay  persons, 
by  whatever  name  called,  shall  be  permitted  to  appoint,  retain,  oi 
dismiss,  any  person  connected  with  the  church — such  as  sexton, 
organist,  singers,  teachers,  ^r  other  persons  employed  in  connection 
with  religion  or  public  worship,  against  the 'will  of  the  pastor,  sub- 
ject to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  ordinary.  We  have  ordained, 
likewise,  that  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pastors,  and  the  support  of  religion,  shall,  in  no  case,  be  withheld 
or  denied,  if  the  congregations  are  able  to  afford  them.  It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  board  of  trustees,  or  other  lay  persons,  to  mike 
use  of  the  church,  chapel,  basement,  or  other  portions  of  ground, 
or  edifices  consecrated  to  religion,  for  any  meetfng,  having  a  secular, 
or  even  an  ecclesiastical  object,  without  the  approval,  previously  had, 
of  the  pastor,  who  shall  be  accountable  to  the  bishop  for  his  deci- 
sion. And,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  evils  of  the  trustee  system  in 
expending  inconsiderately,  or  otherwise,  the  property  of  the  faith- 
ful, it  has  been  ordained,  as  a  statute  of  the  diocese,  that  no  board 
of  trustees  shall  be  at  liberty  to  vote,  expend,  or  appropriate  ibr 
contracts,  or  under  any  pretext,  any  portion  of  the  property  which 
they  are  appointed  to  administer  (excepting  the  current  expenses  as 
above  alluded  to),  without  the  express  approval  and  approbation  of 
the  pastor  in  every  case.  And  it  is  further  ordained,  that  even  tJbuB, 
the  trustees  of  the  churches,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pastor, 
shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  expend  an  amount  larger  than  one  hundred 
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dollars  in  any  one  year,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  approving 
or  permitting  such  expenditure. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  explicit  decrees  of  the  Provincial 
Council  in  Baltimore,  directed  ana  enjoined  on  the  bishops  of  this 
Jprovince  that  they  should  not,  thenceforward,  consecrate  any  church 
rtherein,  unless  the  deed  had  been  previously  made,  in  trust  to  the 
I  bishop  thereof.     This  rule  has  hitherto  been  followed  strictly  by 
j  the  great  majority  of  the  episcopal  body ;  and  wherever  it  has  been 
1  followed,  the  faithful  are  exempted  from  many  of  the  evils  to  which 
'  we  have  already  referred.  Religion  progresses — the  clergy  are  freed 
from  annoyances — their  ministry  is  respected — their  influence  with 
the  people  obtains  large  and  numerous  contributions,  for  the  erec- 
tion or  improvement  of  churches,  and  the  danger  of  seeing  those 
sold  for  debt,  and  given  over  to  profanation,  is  alike  removed  from 
the  apprehensions  of  pastor  and  people.     In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  multiplication  of  churches  has  been  as  great  among 
ihem  as  in  this  diocese,  and  yet  their  churches  are  almost,  if  not 
entirely  out  of  debt. 

Notwithstanding  the  feelings  that  must  arise  from  the  contrast 
of  their  situation  with  ours,  we  have,  for  what  appeared  weighty 
reasons,  hitherto  declined  executing  the  statutes  of  the  decrees  of  the 
^  Baltimore  Councils  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  system 
//  existed  here  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  diocese.  Secondly,  it 
^  was  intimated  that  the  laws  rendered  the  tenure  in  trust  of  church 
2i  property  by  the  ordinary,  uncertain,  if  not  insecure.  Besides,  if  it 
^  could  be  avoided,  without  injury  to  religion  and  the  ecclesiastical 
property,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  bishop  freed  from  the  solici- 
tnde  inseparable  from  its  guardianship.  These  considerations, 
which  might  be  much  enlarged,  have  induced  us  to  hope  that  the 
present  system  miglit  be  so  modified  as  to  secure  some  benefit,  and 
exclude  many  of  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  irresponsible 
exercise  of  its  powers.  It  is  with  the  view  to  make  the  experiment, 
that  the  statutes  enacted  at  our  late  Synod,  have  been  adopted  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  diocese.  We  have  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  pastors  to  procure,  in  every  instance,  a  register  of  the  church 
property.  In  this,  they  are  directed  to  note  down,  in  the  first  place, 
whatever  appertains  to  the  history  of  the  church — the  date  of  the 
origin — ^its  location — the  Saint  under  whose  patronage  it  is  dedi- 
cated— ^its  stvle  of  architecture,  and  whatever  else  would  be  in- 
teresting in  Its  general  history  and  character.  Besides  this,  they 
are  required  to  preserve  an  inventory  of  all  its  movable  property — 
such  as  chaUces,  vestments,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  sacred 
furniture  of  the  church;  distinguishing  in  said  inventory  such 
things  as  belong  to  themselves,  if  any,  from  what  belongs  to  the 
congregation.  They  shall,  furthermore,  be  required  at  each  annual 
visitation  of  the  bishop,  to  exhibit  a  synopsis  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  church — embracing  a  statement  of  its  revenue — ^from 
what  source  derived — how  expended,  etc. ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  are  to  have  access  to  the  books  of  the  treasurer,  and  toe  miu 
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utes  of  all  official  proceedings  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  often 
as  they  shall  judge  necessary. 

Should  it  happen  that  any  Board  of  Trustees,  or  other  lay  persons, 
managing  the  temporal  affairs  of  any  church  or  congregation,  should 
refuse  to  let  them  see  the  treasurer's  books,  and  the  minutes  of 
official  proceedings,  they  are  required  to  give  us  immediate  notice 
of  such  refusal. 

We  shall  then  adopt  such  measures  as  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  may  require ;  but  in  no  case  shall  we  tolerate  the  presence  of  a 
clergyman  in  any  church  or  congregation  in  which  such  refusal  sliall 
be  persevered  in.  We  look  to  this  measure  as  the  means,  if  not 
of  accomplishing  much  good,  at  least  of  preventing  much  evil.  Our 
object  is  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  our  station,  not  only  by  preserving, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  purity  of  faith  and  morals  over  which  we  are 
appointed  to  watch,  but  also  of  preserving  whatever  the  piety  of  the 
faithful  has  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the 
support  of  religion.  And  we  should  be  happy  if  it  were  found 
that  in  the  laws  no  substantial  obstacle  exists  to  the  investment  of 
the  kind  of  property  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Provincial 
Council.  Provisions  have  already  been  made,  wherever  it  has  been 
so  invested,  to  secure  it  against  the  dangers  of  alienation  by  the 
demise  of  the  bishop  or  other  accidents  which  are  possible.  Cer- 
tainly, the  responsibility  would  be  much  greater  on  him  than  it  . 
would  be  on  lay  trustees.  First,  because  he  undestands  better  tlian  ' 
they  can  be  expected  to  do,  the  account  wliich  is  to  be  rendered  to 
God  for  its  just  administration.  Secondly,  because  he  has  no  re-  ^ 
lease  from  the  awful  burthen  with  which  it  is  connected,  from  the  T^ 
time  of  his  appointment  until  liis  death.  Thirdly,  because  were  he 
to  mismanage,  or  suffer  the  dilapidation  of  it,  the  congregations  *\ 
themselves  and  their  clergy  would  be  cognizant  of  the  fact. 
Fourthly,  because  in  that  event,  he  would  be  held  immediately  respon- 
sible to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Church,  for  a  neglect  and 
violation  of  his  duty.  Whereas,  with  trustees,  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  the  civil  laws  are  alike  feeble  in  fixing  or  determining  the 
responsibility  of  mismanaging  or  wasting  ecclesiastical  property. 
The  only  penalty  that  we  have  hitherto  ^nown,  is  to  decline  re-elect- 
ing those  who  may  have  so  mismanaged. 

These  are  the  principal  statutes  to  which,  for  the  information  of 
the  faithful,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  refer  in  our  Pastoral 
Letter.  Other  enactments,  intended  for  their  good,  but  having 
reference  more  directly  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  to  the  clergy  themselves,  we  need  not  dwell  upon.  We  have 
been  cheered  and  consoled  by  the  great  spirit  of  zeal,  harmony  and 
devotion  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  which  have  marked  the 
deliberations  of  the  Synod,  on  all  these  subjects ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  co-operation  among  the  faithful,  to  see  them  carried 
out  and  sustained,  will  correspond  with  that  of  the  clergy.     We 
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trust  and  believe  that  the  holding  of  this,  the  first  Synod  in  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  is  an  auspicious  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
religion.  In  other  countries,  where  religion  has  been  persecuted  by 
the  government,  our  brethren  have  but  to  remove  the  rubbish  of 
the  old  temple,  and  reconstruct  it  on  its  own  foundations,  which  can 
still  be  traced.  With  us  the  case  is  different.  The  materials  abound 
on  every  side,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  that  order 
which  constitutes  beauty  in  the  celestial  edifice ;  and  for  this 
we  have  but  to  consult  the  annals  of  religion  to  discover  the  plan 
which  we  should  imitate  and  follow.  We  may  be  assured  that  if 
we  would  have  the  Church  of  God  to  spread  among  us — if  we 
would  have  our  venerated  clergy  enshrined  in  the  holiness  of  their 
oflSce  and  in  the  affection  of  their  flocks — if  we  would  have  piety 
and  charity  and  peace  to  flourish  among  us — it  is  not  by  imitating 
the  loftiest  efforts  of  human  wisdom  displayed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  modem  sects,  but  by  endeavoring  to  tread  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  paths  trodden  by  our  ancestors  in  faith,  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  that  Church  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  prom- 
ised for  its  guidance,  and  from  which  the  veracity  of  that  promise 
is  a  pledge  that  it  will  never  depart. 

These  are  the  wise  counsels  which  already  have  begun  to  manifest 
their  blessed  fruits  among  us.  They  have  already  begun  to  extend 
among  the  faithful,  and  we  know  that  their  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  their  religion  is  such,  that  they  will  rarely  offend 
against  it,  when  they  know  what  it  is.  It  is  for  this  reason,  prin- 
cipally, that  we  have  dwelt  so  much  at  large  upon  the  several  topics 
referred  to  in  this  Letter,  desirous  as  we  were  to  blend  explanation, 
as  far  as  might  be,  with  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  which  they 
will  be  so  prompt  to  follow  and  obey.  If  we  have  not  succeeded  as 
well  as  may  be  required  in  some  instances,  we  entreat  you,  vener- 
able brethren  of  the  clergy,  to  supply  our  defipiencies  by  your  in- 
structions and  explanations  of  these  laws,  in  all  patience  and 
charity.  They  do  not  come  into  operation  until  the  period  of  three 
months  from  their  promulgation  in  our  Diocese  Synod  ;  and,  of 
course,  cannot  be  enforced  until  their  existence  shall  have  been 
made  sufficiently  known,  for  which  purpose  three  months  were  con- 
sidered to  be  sufiScient.         § 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  exhort  you  all  to  be  zealous  and  faith- 
ful to  the  duties  of  your  Christian  calling ;  to  study  to  adorn  your 
profession  by  the  virtues  of  your  lives;  by  temperance,  truth,  in- 
tegrity, and  all  those  qualities  which  are  required  in  the  character 
of  good  citizens.  But,  remembering  that  you  are  not  created  for 
this  alone,  we  exhort  you  again,  beloved  children  of  the  laity,  with 
greater  earnestness  to  attend  to  and  fulfill  your  Christian  duties,  by 
observing  the  lessons  of  religion,  by  frequenting  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, by  imparting  salutary  instruction  to  your  children,  and  those 
under  your  care,  and  by  confirming  the  same  with  the  authority  of 
your  example. 
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And,  now,  the  peace  of  God,  which  surpasseth  all  understanding, 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.    Amen. 

Given  at  the  Episcopal  Residence,  New  York,  this  8th  day  of 
September,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1842,  and  in  the  fifth  of  our 
Episcopacy. 

*  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop  of  Basileopolis, 
Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop,  and  Administrator 

of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 
William  Starbs,  Secretary. 


Bisliop  Huglies'  Apology  for  his  Pastoral  Letter, 

IN  REPLY  TO  THE  STRICTURES  OF  FOUR  EDITORS  OF 

POLITICAL  NEWSPAPERS: 

The  first,  David  Halb,  Esq.,  who  is  a  CoDffregationalist  in  religion ;  the  second, 
W.  L  Stonc,  Esq.,  who  ia  some  kind  of  a  Presbyterian ;  the  third,  M.  M.  Noah, 
Esq.,  who  is  a  Jew ;  and  the  fourth,  the  editor  (whose  name  I  do  not  know)  of  a 
liUie  paper  called  the  "  Aurora." 

Gentlemen, — In  proposing  to  reply  briefly  to  your  stnctnres  on 
my  Pastoral  Letter,  I  have  deemed  it  but  right  to  place  your  several 
religious  professions  in  connection  with  your  names,  not  through 
disrespect,  but  in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  your  compe- 
tency to  decide  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  polity  between  a  Catholic 
Bishop  and  his  flock.  The  manifest  concord  of  opinion  in  the  cen- 
sures which  you  are  pleased  to  bestow  on  me,  could  hardly  unite 
you  on  any  other  topic,  except  an  assault  upon  the  Catholic  religion 
and  its  ministers.  On  this  point  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian, are  agreed.  It  is,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  the  sect 
e>''erywhere  spoken  against." 

It  is  unquestionably  your  right,  as  conductors  of  public  journals, 
to  discuss  public  matters ;  but  how  far  you  are  warranted  in  the 
propriety  oi  bringing  a  religious  question,  of  a  denomination  to  which 
none  of  you  belong,  mto  the  columns  of  secular  and  political  journals, 
is  a  question  on  which  I  leave  others  to  decide.  To  me  it  seems  that 
it  is  going  beyond  your  province,  and  especially  when  we  recollect 
the  horror  which  you  anected  at  an  imaginary  interference  with  po- 
litical matters  by  the  clergy,  on  a  late  occasion.  If  you  should  extend 
to  every  denomination,  in  the  regulation  of  its  ecclesiastical  concerns, 
the  same  degree  of  solicitude  that  you  have  to  ours,  then  your  papers 
will  abound  with  an  incongruous  mixture  of  what  you  so  much  depre- 
cate, the  blending  of  religion  and  politics — Church  and  State.  I  do 
not  complain  of  the  epithets  which  you  have  applied  to  the  document 
under  consideration,  or  to  its  author.  It  was  my  duty  to  address 
the  flock  committed  to  my  charge,  in  the  plain,  simple  and  direct 
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language  best  calculated  to  express  the  meaning  which  I  intended  to 
convey.  In  all  this,  I  have  but  made  known  to  them  the  laws  and 
rules  of  their  religion,  and  if  I  had  proceeded  to  ordain  anything  not 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  they  themselves  have  sufficient 
discernment  to  perceive  and  remonstrate  against  such  enactment. 
Whether  or  not  my  language,  in  doing  this,  is  to  be  denounced  as 
"impudent,"  "bold,"  "bigoted,"  etc.,  wnll  depend  very  much  on 
whether  that  religious  liberty  which  is  guaranteed  by  our  constitu- 
tion, is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  or.  not. 

As  the  question  stands  in  the  columns  of  your  respective  papers, 
I  cannot  but  consider  myself  as  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion, having  you  for  my  accusers ;  and  the  object  of  this  communica- 
tion is  to  prove,  if  I  can,  that  you  are  false  witnesses,  bad  reasoners, 
and  unjust  judges  in  the  premises.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
made  this  easily  proved.  Tlie  first  charge  which  is  made  against 
me,  is,  for  a  pretended  encroaphment  on  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
the  Catholic  body.  Before  I  show  how  unjust  this  charge  is,  I  must 
premise  a  few  observations,  which  are  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  subject. 

First. — Every  religious  denomination  in  this  country,  being  obe- 
dient to  the  laws  thereof,  has  a  right  to  regulate,  according  to  its 
own  rules,  the  questions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  appertaining  to 
its  government.  Deny  this  rigjit,  and  you  destroy  religious  liberty. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  there  is  amongst  us  one  denomination 
that  refuses  to  recognize  our  government,  or  to  exercise  under  it, 
the  prerogatives  of  citizens,  because,  according  to  their  religious  be- 
lief, the  government  is  opposed  to  the  ordinances  of  God.  They  arc, 
however,  so  far  as  I  know,  good  citizens — that  is,  obedient  to  the 
laws,  discharging  their  social  duties  as  well  as  others  w^ho  hold  not 
these  opinions.  So  also  with  every  new  or  ancient  sect  or  society, 
each  has  its  own  rules,  without  which  it  could  not  subsist. 

Secondly, — The  Pastoral  Letter  is  but  one  of  the  forms  of  religious 
government  embraced,  and  adhered  to,  by  the  denomination  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  It  specifies  and  requires  conformity  to  rules  which 
would  be  very  absurd  if  addressed  to  Congregationalists,  Presbyte- 
rians, Jews,  or  Infidels ;  but  it  is  addressed  to  Caiholic.%  that  is  to 
say,  to  those  who  recognize  in  it  the  rules  of  the  Society  to  which 
they  belong. 

Thirdly, — But,  does  conformity  to  its  requirements  imply  that 
abjection  of  spirit — that  absence  of  religious  liberty,  which  your 
strictures  describe  ?  I  answer,  no.  And  why  does  it  not  ?  Because, 
all  similar  obligations  are  of  a  moral  character.  The  individuals  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  have  the  power  of  conforming  or  of  resist- 
ing, as,  in  the  exercise  of  their  moral  liberty,  they  may  prefer.  If 
they  choose  and  desire  to  be  Catholics  and^to  be  in  full  and  perfect 
membership  with  their  communion,  they  will  conform  to  the  rules, 
explicitly  or  implicitly  recognized,  by  all  who  profess  the  Catholic 
name.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  prefer  to  forsake  that  communion, 
rather  than  submit  to  their  rules,  their  power  to  do  so  is  undisputed ; 
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aud  though  the  exercise  of  that  power  be  at  the  nsk  of  th<iir  salva- 
tion—still there  is  but  little  doubt  that  its  exercise  woul<l  tend  to  an 
improvement  of  their  worldly  circumstances,  considering  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudices  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  public  in  reference  to 
the  communion  which  they  would  have  forsaken.  Thus,  therefore, 
their  adhering  to  that  communion,  under  these  circumstances,  is  as 
real  an  exercise  of  their  religious  freedom  as  if  they  forsook  it,  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  undefined  worship  and  usages  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle.  In  my  Pastoral  Letter  I  found  it  my  duty 
to  promulgate  certain  regulations  with  regard  to  the  tenure  and 
administration  of  church  property.  You,  gentlemen,  have  accused 
me,  one  and  all,  of  having  dispossessed  or  intending  to  dispossess  the 
laity  of  this  property,  and  of  passing  it  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
In  this  accusation  I  charge  you  witli  being  false  witnesses.  I  have 
not,  and  if  you  have  read  my  Pastoral  Letter,  yori  must  have  seen^ 
that  I  have  not  proposed  any  such  thing.  I  have  simply  endeavored 
to  correct  certam  abuses  connected  with  its  administration — but  as 
to  having  claimed  to  alter  it,  there  is  no  evidence  found  in  the  docu- 
ment to  which  you  refer.  How  then,  gentlemen,  could  you  in  so 
serious  a  matter  bear  false  witness  against  your  neighbor  ? 

With  the  Catholics  it  is  a  principle  of  morals,  that  a  debt  justly 
cjontracted  must  be  paid,  and  that  no  lapse  of  time,  no  civil  exemp- 
tion, nothing  but  inability,  can  release  the  debtor  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  such  payment.     Now,  the  laws  of  a  civil  character  for  the 
government  of  a  church,  authorize  trustees  to  contract  debts;  and  as 
trustees  are  but  representatives  of  those  who  elect  them,  that  moral 
obligation  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  devolves  on  their  constitu- 
ents, that  is  to  say,  the  Catholic  body  at  large.     It  has  come  within 
iny  knowledge,  as  an  instance  for  illustration,  that  a  debt  thus  con- 
Tracted  of  less  than  seventy  dollars,  by  the  neglect  or  mismanage- 
inent  of  trustees  and  the  accumulation  of  expenses  by  a  legal  process, 
dfor  its  recovery,  has  amounted,  in  less  than  one  year,  to  the  increased 
sani  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  dollars.     Now  this  is  an  instance  of 
the  abuse  which  the  Pastoral  Letter  is  intended  to  remove,  and  cer- 
tainly I  did  not  expect  from  gentlemen  wielding  the  influence  of  the 
public  press,  so  harsh  a  reprimand  for  a  regulation  calculated  and 
intended  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  moral  honesty  and  common 
justice  I     As  for  your  asserting  that  I  attempt  to  take  such  prop- 
erty from  trustees,  it  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  gratuitous,  and  par- 
don me  for  adding,  utterly  false. 

The  next  point  on  which  I  am  arraigned  by  you  all,  is  the  regula-  i 
tion  respecting  what  is  termed  in  the  document  "  mixed  marriages."  I 
On  this  subject  you  have  indulged  a  degree  of  sentimentality  which 
would  be  quite  edifying,  were  it  not  that  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Presbyterian  religion  and  of  the  Jewish  religion  tquoUy 
forbid  the  members  of  either  to  marry  with  Catholics,      let  on  this 
point,  I  contend  that  there  is  no  violation,  on  either  side,  of  religious  i 
or  civil  liberty.     It  is  a  question  which  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
each  one  to  decide  for  himself,  whether  he  shall  prefer  the  rules  of 
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the  religion  which  he  professes,  or  the  indulgence  of  his  own  per- 
sonal  feeling.  He  is  certainly  free  to  decline  matrimonial  alliances 
which  are  not  approved  by  his  church ;  or  he  is  free  to  throw  his 
church  overboard,  and  enter  on  those  alliances  as  he  will. 

The  next  subject  of  your  complaint  is  that  I  have  denounced  "  Odd 
Fellows,"  "  Free  Masons,"  etc.  Here  again,  gentlemen,  you  must 
permit  me  to  say,  in  my  defence,  that  you  are  false  witnesses.  The 
document  which  you  affect  to  review  has  not  a  syllable  against  Odd 
Fellows  or  Free  Masons.  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  having  received 
any  injury  from  the  members  of  either  of  these  societies,  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  entertain  the  slightest  uncharitableness  or  ill 
will  towards  them. 

But,  cjentlemen,  it  is  my  duty  as  an  official  interpreter  of  Christian 
morals,  m  the  instruction  of  my  own  flock,  to  define  the  conditions 
which  according  to  the  Hply  Scriptures  make  it  lawful  and  innocent 
to  appeal  to  God  in  the  solenmity  of  an  oath.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  some,  at  least,  of  my  flock,  were  ignorant  or  misled  in  ref- 
erence to  this  subject.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  and  since,  I  had 
occasion  to  believe  that  many  poor  Catholics,  especially  when  assem- 
bled in  large  bodies  on  pubUc  works,  are  perverted  and  marshaled 
into  combinations,  bound  together  by  the  solemnity  of  oaths  admin- 
istered to  them  by  some  of  their  more  depraved  or  more  designing 
countrymen.  0 

If  there  had  been  but  one  such  society,  although  still  unlawful, 
yet  the  consequences  to  the  community  and  to  its  own  dupes  could 
not  have  been  so  fatal ;  but  there  were  at  least  two, — and  I  have 
had  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  contagions  of  these  two  led  to 
many  of  those  riots  and  disturbances  on  public  works,  which  are 
spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  as  battles  between  "  Corkonians  and 
Connaught  men — far-ups  and  far-downs."  Both  of  these  societies 
had  most  benevolent  purposes,  and  beautiful  features  displayed  in 
the  programme  of  their  Constitution. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  certain  prominent  officers  of  both,  promised 
me  to  abolish  every  kind  of  oath  or  solemn  appeal  to  God  as  the  tie 
of  membership  binding  their  respective  fraternities  together.  This, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  they  have  observed  since  then  most  relig- 
iously. But  I  had  occasion  to  discover  further,  that  in  many  remote 
parts  of  the  diocese  and  country,  others  who  had  been  initiated  pre- 
viously, into  the  societies,  still  retained  their  oath,  and  deluded  the 
unwary  into  joining  those  societies,  by  asserting  that  they  had  my 
approbation.  Now,  this  was  true,  so  far  as  the  benevolent  object  of 
the  society  was  concerned  ;  but  utterly  false  so  far  as  those  objects 
were  to  be  secured  by  an  appeal,  or  an  adjuration  to  the  living  God. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  became  necessary  for  me  through  the 
medium  of  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  undeceive  them^  and  to  caution  others 
upon  this  subject.  Certainly  the  society  of  Free  Masons,  or  the 
society  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  that  letter, 
nor  did  they  occur  to  me  in  its  composition.  Yet  the  principles  laid 
down  m  the  Pastoral,  which  are  principles  of  Christian  morals,  as 
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understood  in  the  Catholic  Church,  will  apply  to  every  society  coming 
under  the  description  there  given. 

Having  thus  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  it  became 
ray  duty  to  allude  to  "Secret  Societies,"  and  having  specified  the 
kind  of  societies  which  had  particularly  created  that  necessity,  I  did 
not  expect  that  you,  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  be  guardians  of  pub- 
lic order,  would  have  rebuked  me  in  such  unmeasured  terms  for 
having  thus  endeavored  to  remove  the  source  from  which  those  dis- 
orders have  sprung,  on  our  public  works  and  elsewhere. 

When  quarrels  have  taken  place,  and  the  public  authorities  have 
been  obliged  to  interpose — when  hatred  has  been  engendered,  and 
sometimes  blood  shed — the  whole  matter  is  for  you  but  an  occasion 
for  a  sportive  paragraph.  For  me  it  is  one  of  horror  and  affliction ; 
and  knowing  the  source  from  which,  in  too  many  instances,  those 
evils  have  arisen,  I  should  have  taken  to  myself  rather,  credit  for 
rendering  a  beneQt  to  society,  and  especially  to  the  unhappy  men 
themselves,  by  endeavoring  to  remove  the  cause.  ♦ 

So  far  I  have  noticed  those  charges  in  which  you  all  agree.  Now 
I  shair  briefly  review  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  several  articles  ac- 
cording to  the  individuality  of  their  respective  authors. 

The  first  who  leads  off  in  the  charge  is  Mr.  Hale  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce, 

This  gentleman  is  so  notorious  for  his  bitterness  against  Catholics 
9nd  Catholicity,  that  to  their  minds  his  condemnation  of  anything 
oonnected  with  their  religion,  is  a  very  strong  presumption  in  its 
:Cavor.     He  is  generally  reported  a  religious  man — some  believe  him 
%o  be  a  saint,  in  his  own  way — one  thing,  however,  strikes  me  from 
«ui  occasional  perusal  of  his  paper,  which  is,  that  he  is  not  a  believer 
Sn  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  that  his  salvation  runs  but  little 
jeopardy  from  his  practice  in  that  way.     I  do  not  consider  him  a 
"well-informed  Christian.     The  sign  of  the  Cross,  which  it  is  usual 
lor  Catholic  bishops,  especially  in  the  Western  Church,  to  prefix  to 
their  signature,  occurs  to  his  mind  under  the  idea  of  a  "  dagger." 
Tb  this  wit,  or  is  it  ignorance  ?     If  it  be  wit,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
would  have  done  better  to  have  chosen  another  object,  and  left  this 
for  the  jest  of  .Mr.  Noah.     To  the  Christian  the  Cross  is  an  object 
of  reverence.     It  is  an  emblem,  blended  with  all  that  is  consoling  in 
human  life — with  all  that  is  commemorative  of  the  Saviour's  suffer- 
ings— with  all  that  is  humane  in  the  elements  of  modern  civilization, 
and  yet  this  symbol  carries  to  the  brain  of  Mr.  Hale  only  the  idea 
of  a  "  dagger."     It  has  been  the  ornament  of  all  that  is  great  and 
glorious,  in  the  annals  of  Christendom.     It  is  the  sign  which  marks 
the  spot  where  William  Tell  freed  his  country.     It  is  the  seal  which 
was  impressed  on  the  Magna  Charta  of  British  Liberty,  from  which 
our  own  is  derived ;  and  yet  it  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a  man  who 
reads  his  Bible  and  lays  claim  to  no  ordinary  share  of  sanctity,  the 
idea  and  associations  of  a  dagger.     It  is  not  for  me  to  explain  why 
this  should  be  so ;  and  in  itself  it  is  a  phenomenon  almost  as  unac- 
countable as  that  the  female  figure  seen  in  our  courts,  holding  scales 
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equally  poised,  which  symbolizes  a  reign  of  just  and  equal  laws,  and  J 
on  which  men  usually  look  with  pleasure,  should,  in  some  instances  .s 
suggest  to  the  beholder  only  the  idea  of  imprisonment  or  something  -^ 
worse. 

Mr.  Hale  after  having  first  borne  false  witness  against  his  neighbor,     .^ 
builds  some  paragraphs  of  ill-reasoned  commentary  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  testimony.     He  says:  "With  no  little  regard  for  some,  of 

the  gentlemen  we  know  (meaning  Catholics)  it  seems  to  us  they 

have  proved  beyond  all  controversy  that  liberty  cannot  be  sustained 
in  connection  with  the  divine  right  of  priests.     This  superstition^ 
overawes  the  risings  of  liberty,  and  h(/lds  the  man  in  bondage.     Lib- 
erty never  grew  in  such  a  soil  smothered  in  such  rank  weeds."    No\v" 
I  have  to  observe  first  that  all  priests  w^ho  are  appointed  of  Christ, 
.nre  by  divine  right ;  and  when  they  are  less  than  this,  they  are  not 
priests  at  all !     Secondly,  that  ]\f r.  Hale's  principle  is,  that  no  man 
can  exercise  the  rights  of  freedom  unless  he  trample  upon  the  relig- 
ieus  or  social  obligations  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  assume. 
Thus,  to  be  a  freeman,  the  Presbyterian  must  trample  on  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  ;  the  Episcopalians  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles ;  the  Catholic  on  the  Council  of  Trent ;  the  Jew  on  the  law 
of  Moses ;  and  even  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Free  Masons  on  the  rule 
which  bind  them  together ! 

I,  on  the  contrary,  contend  that  such  a  principle  is  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  every  social,  or  religious  society.  But  Mr.  Hale  does 
not  depend  on  his  reasoning  alone,  such  as  it  is.  He  quotes  Scrip- 
ture, and  tells  us  that  Peter  says,  "  not  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the 
whole  people,  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  Royal  Priesthood," 
and  from  this  he  infers  that  everybody  is  a  priest  by  divine  right. 
]S'ow%  tliis  text  would  apply  in  the  Catholic  Church  where  there  is  a 
sacrifice,  which  a  priesthood  necessarily  supposes,  and  where  the 
priest  is  but  the  official  minister  to  discharge  the  sacred  functions 
for,  and  with  the  people.  To  such  a  people,  without  distinction  of 
clergy  from  laity,  we  can  understand  the  application  of  a  "  social 
priesthood."  But  if  Mr.  Hale  will  allow  the  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  Scriptures,  he  will  find  a  text,  much  more  safe  and  much  less 
equivocal  in  its  meaning,  in  which  the  inspired  Apostle  directs  the 
faithful  to  be  "  obedient  and  subject  to  their  prelates" — a  text^  by 
the  way,  which  can  have  no  possible  meaning  at  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle. 

The  next  accuser,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  Wm.  L.  Stone,  Esq. 
My  wish  is  to  speak  of  this  gentleman  with  respect.  I  cannot  but 
regard  him  as  a  man  whom  nature  intended  to  be  benevolent.  He 
once  entitled  himself  to  the  respect  of  all  lovers  of  truth,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  by  his  triumphant  exposure  of  the  disgusting 
libel  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *'  Maria  Monk."  His  merit 
in  this  was  the  greater  because  his  virtue  was  reflected  in  the  refu- 
tation and  confusion  of  some  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  his 
own  church.  He  alone  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  that  his 
religion  could  derive  no  honor  from  the  employment  of  falsehoods 
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• 

His  course,  however,  is  no  longer  the  same  that  it  then  was ;  and  if 
a  stranger  might  presume  to  speculate  on  the  cause  of  this  cliange, 
circumstances  would  go  far  to  suggest  that  he  has  heen  made  to  feel 
deeply  the  power  of  the  enmity  which  he  had  provoked,  and  wliich 
nothing  but  a  show  of  hostility  towards  the  Catholics,  such  as  we 
have  witnessed  in  his  writinsrs  lately,  could  appease.     Poor  man ! 

In  his  comments  on  the  Pastoral  Letter,  he  reasons  in  the  same 
track  as  his  brother  of  the  Journal  of  Comnierce.  lie  too  accuses  mcj 
of  having  attacked  the  "  Odd  Fellows"  Society,  and  volunteers  a 
defence  in  refutation  of  his  own  accusation,. if  any,  certainly  not 
niine.  lie  seems  even  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  speaks  with  a  benevolent  appearance  of  appre- 
hension and  regret,  in  reference  to  the  consequences  of  the  Pastoral 
I-»etter.  Now  if  he  be  a  consistent  man,  he  ought  to  rejoice  of  the 
consequences,  knowing  as  he  does,  that  such  Catholics,  as  will  not 
abide  by  the  rule  of  their  religion,  have  the  power  to  join  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  This  right  of  passing  from  one  denomination  to 
another,  is  restricted  happily  in  this  country,  only  by  the  sense  of 
responsibility  connected  with  the  judgment  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to 
come. 

We  have  next  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  this  Catholic  Pas- 
toral from  ]\Ir.  Noah,  who  is  a  Jew,  and  belongs  to  a  religion  for 
the  members  of  which  I  entertain  a  melancholy  reverence,  mingled 
with  other  feelings  which,  I  trust,  are  no  dishonor  to  the  human 
heart !  but  that  he  should  have  thought  himself  qualified  to  disapprove 
my  letter  in  reference  to  Christian  "  baptism"  is  somewhat  curious. 

I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  does  not  treat 
of  the  Sacrament  alone,  but  considers  it  in  connection  with  the  "  per- 
quisite," an  association  of  ideas  in  his. mind  which  i.s,  perhaps,  under 
all  circumstances,  not  unnatural.     He  deals  in  the  same  denuncia- 
tions as  his  colleagues  of  the  Journal  and  Commercial  Advertiser,    lie 
too  defends  the  "  Odd  Fellows,"  whom,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
I  had  not  assailed  in  any  shape  or  form.     All  of  them  have  applifd 
epithets  which  the  occasion  certainly  did  not  warrant.     As  a  minis- 
ter of  religion,  I  gave  out  such  directions,  addressed  not  to  Presby- 
terians, nor  Jews,  nor  Odd  Fellows,  but  to  the  members  of  my  own 
flock,  as  the  rules  of  their  religion  required,  a  right  which  is  claimed 
by  every  sect  and  every  individual  minister  in  the  land  ;  and  for  this 
I  am  charged  with  arrogance,  impudence,  bigotry,  and  boldness,  by 
^hese  pretended  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  now  come  to  the  "Aurora,"  of  which,  however,  I  need  say 
xiothing,  as  it  only  repeats  what  the  others  had  said  before,  and  as  I 
^^m  told  the  paper  is  of  no  repute. 

With  this  defence  of  my  Pastoral  Letter,  I  submit  the  question  to 

C-  ^e  impartial  judgment  of  that  public  before  which  I  have  been  ar- 

^i^^gned.    The  denunciations  which  have  been  uttered  against  me, 

^^rike  at  the  root  of  all  religious  and  social  organization.     Every 

^►^rxjiety  has  the  right  to  frame  and  uphold  the  rules  by  which  it  Is 

fj^I^i  together,  and  the  members  who  violate  these  rules,  by  every 
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principle  of  justice  and  the  usages  of  mankind,  forfeit  thereby  al 
claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  association. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
me  so  unwarrantably,  as  I  conceive,  in  a  manner  that  indicates 
respect  or  ill  will.     I  certainly  entertain  no  ill  will  towards  them,  oi 
any  other  being  alive,  and  if  I  have  used  language  that  may  be  eon 
sidered  severe,  it  is  simply  with  a  view  to  convnice  them,  if  possi 
ble,  that  I  did  not  merit  the  treatment  which  I  have  experienced  a 
their  hands.     I  did  not  conceive  that  they  were  proper  person 
to  decide  upon  questions  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  except  i* 
the  several  communions  to  which  they  belong.    Their  attempt  t* 
persuade  the  flock  committed  to  my  charge  that  I  have  any  oth 
purj)ose  than  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  is  perfectly  futile 
Coming  from  any  source  it  would  not  be  believed  by  those  whs 
know  me,  but  coming  from  persons  whose  hostility  to  the  interest 
of  the  Catholic  body  is  so  well  known,  it  would  but  increase  tbe^f 
confidence.     To  the  Catholics  themselves,  I  have  to  say  that  I  ha 
no  intention  to  destroy  their  charters,  or  take  the  title  of  tb 


churches  in  my  own  name,  unless  they  themselves  deem  it  advisab 
And  with  regard  to  the  other  requirements  of  the  Pastoral  Lett 
they  contain  nothing  but  what  has  been  enjoined  by  the  authori 
of  our  religion  before  they  or  I  came  into  existence.  It  will  be  ' 
themselves  individually  to  determine  whether  they  shall  conform  or 

not ;  but  it  may  be  some  matter  of  surprise,  and  perhaps  of  regr^  ^et, 
to  those  who  have  assailed  me,  to  know  that  the  Catholics  the  ==^ni- 
selves,  THE   best  judges  of  their   own   religious   rights  a:       JfD 

INTERESTS,  have  hailed  the  appearance  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  a nd 

the  requirements  which  it  contains,  with  a  unanimity  of  approbati..^^  on 
almost  unequalled  !     Those  gentlemen  may  still  be  further  su 
to  learn  tiiat  many  trustees  of  churches  have  tendered  their  tr 
into  my  hands,  and  that  I  have  declined  to  receive  it !     What 
Mr.  Ilale  say  to  that  ? 
0 There  is  one  portion  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  which  I  am  sorry  fcaas 
not  been  understood  by  some  of  the  Catholics  themselves  as  I      in- 
tended it.     This  is  a  portion  which  seems  to  reflect  on  the  trust  ^^^ 
indiscriminately,  and  to  involve  them  all  in  a  censure  which  v^'as 
directed  only  against  some  in   connection  with  the  whole  syst^ni 
itself,  as  at  present  organized.     Now  I  must  say  that  in  all  my  in't:«r- 
course  with  the  trustees  of  New  York,  and  I  may  add  of  the  dio©^^* 
generally,  I  have  found  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  respe<^^ 
ful  to  me  in  my  official  character,  as  zealous  for  the  good  of  tli^^^ 
religion,  as  any  other  members  of  the  Church.     There  has  been  t^"*-"*^ 
one  iIl^ft.1Ilce  in  which  an  attempt  was  made,  inconsiderately  and  n^^^ 
maliciously,  I  am  persuaded,  to  array  the  power  of  the  trustee  F>      ^ 
tem  against  the  authority  of  the  Churcl..     That  issue  was  met  ^^ 
decided  as  it  ought  to  be.     In  all  other  cases  the  trustees,  so  far 
deference  to  the  laws  of  their  Church  is  concerned,  have  always  act- 
as  good  and  sincere  Catholics.     How  then  could  they  suppose  mo 
be  so  unjust  as  to  involve  them  in  their  personal  and  religious  cha 
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ier,  in  censures  in  which  they  and  I  knew  equally  that  they  did  not 
merit.  They  have  done,  and  are  doing  generally,  all  that  good  Cath- 
olic men  can  do,  in  connection  with  a  system  which  is  nncatholic, 
and  in  our  circumstances  about  as  bad  as  a  system  well  can  be.  But 
with  the  aid  of  our  own  means  and  judgment,  we  can  correct  its 
evils  without  any  help  from  Jews  and  Presbyterians. 

*  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop,  etc. 
November^  1842. 


Letter  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hnglies  to  David 

Hale,  Esq. 

Sir  : — From  the  matter  and  tone  of  your  letter  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  last  Saturday,  it  would  appear  as  if  you 
wished  to  engage  in  a  religious  controversy.  If  this  be  your  in- 
tention, it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  correspond  with  it.  My  time 
IS  mucli,  and  I  hope  more  profitably,  engaged.  IMy  feelings  are 
averse  to  the  agitation  of  that  bitter  element  in  whi(;h  you  seem  to 
delight.  For  this,  and  for  other  reasons  which  I  shall  submit  in 
the  sequel,  I  must  beg  leave  respectfully  to  decline  religious  con- 
troversy. 

Neither  have  I  anything  to  do  with  the  opinions  which  you  set 
ibrth  as  your  opinions,  in  opposition  to  the  general  views  of  man- 
Icind  upon  the  same  subjects.  Your  opinions  respecting  Catholics 
and  their  religion,  you  are  at  |)erfect  liberty  to  express  where  and 
in  what  manner  you  may  think  proper.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  or 
how  little  they  are  appreciated  by  the  public  on  general  to})ics ;  but 
as  regards  religious  matters,  I  believe  they  are  held  by  even  your 
Protestant  brethren  as  something  below  par.  Of  course,  therefore, 
it  was  not  against  your  opinions  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  enter  into 
the  defence  of  my  Fastoral  Letter.  The  question  between  us  is  one 
of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion.  You  have  charged  me  with  having 
"attacked  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country"  in  my  Pastoral 
Letter,  and  I,  unconscious  of  any  such  attack,  have  denied  the 
charge — and  arraign  you  as  a  false  accuser.  I  look  upon  your  letter 
as  being  implicitly  an  acknowledgment  of  my  charge  against  you. 
If  it  was  not,  it  was  easy  for  you  to  have  selected  such  portion  or 
portions  of  my  Pastoral  Letter  as  contained  an  ''  attack  on  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,"  such  as  you  have  described.  Until  you 
do  this,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  escape  from  the  position 
of  a  man  who,  actuated  by  the  worst  feelings  of  the  human  heart, 
presents  serious  accusations  against  his  neighbor,  without  having 
facts  to  sustain  them. 

If  I  replied  to  your  strictures  on  my  Pastoral,  it  was  not  precisely 
because  I  apprehended  from  them  any  injury  to  the  religion  which 
you  are  so  impatient  to  assail.     That  religion  has  withstood  the 
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successive  assaults  of  persecution,  pagan  philosophy,  barbarism, 
heresy  and  infidelity  of  1800  years.  It  is  impregnable  as  a  for- 
tress wliich  God  defends :  and  therefore  I  had  no  dread  that  it  could 
be  injured  by  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Gommerce.  But  when  I 
considered  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  attack  by  your- 
self and  your  colleagues,  representing  me  as  setting  forth  doctrines 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  of  those  to  whom  your  stric- 
tures were  addressed,  it  occurred  to  me  as  probable  that  your  in- 
tention was  to  have  the  city  again  disgraced,  by  the  riots  of  a  mob, 
and  to  have  me  assailed  by  the  arguments  of  brick  bats  and  paving 
STONKs — for  I  hold  that  the  agents  who  fixed  such  a  blemish  on  the 
escutcheon  of  the  city  last  spring,  were  less  culpable  in  the  eyes  of 
right  reason  than  those  editors  who  had  influenced  their  passions  by 
sectarian  denunciations  against  Catholics,  of  whom  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  were 
the  chiefs.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  sense  of  order  which  prevailed 
during  the  late  election,  but  no  thanks  to  you  or  your  colleagues — 
the  city  has  been  saved  from  a  repetition  of  the  disgrace  to  which 
I  have  referred.  The  windows  and  furniture  of  my  dwelling  are 
unbroken,  and  the  lives  of  the  inmates  of  my  house  have  not  been 
put  in  jeopardy.  So  far  my  letter,  in  refutation  of  your  strictures, 
may  have  been  serviceable  ;  for  the  very  tribunal  before  which  you 
arraigned  me,  all  prejudiced  as  a  portion  of  it  may  be,  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  is  too  just  to  condemn  and  punish  the  falsely 
accused,  although,  perchance,  too  indifferent  to  rebuke  the  false 
accuser.  We  shall  now  enter  briefly  into  the  matter  of  your  accu- 
sation. 

You  charged  me  with  having  attempted  to  invade  the  ci>Til  rights 
of  the  Catholics,  in  the  matter  of  church  property.  I  call  upon  you 
for  the  proof  of  such  charge.  My  Pastoral  Letter  is  before  the 
public,  and  I  defy  you  to  find  in  it  grounds  for  any  such  malignant 
charge.  In  my  Apology  I  laid  down  principles  which  are  common 
to  Catholics,  and  to  all  other  religious  denominations,  for  the 
government  of  their  respective  religious  associations.  You  admit 
in  your  reply  that  those  principles  are  insisted  on  by  other  denomi- 
nations and  by  all.  Why,  then,  did  you  single  out  the  Catholics,  aa 
if  that  were  peculiar  to  them  alone  ?  So  far,  therefore,  the  principle 
of  my  Pastoral  Letter  is  sanctioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of 
all  Protestant  denominations.  Each  has  its  terms  of  communion — 
each  has  its  laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  its  members 
and  its  affairs.  On  this  ground,  then,  you  give  up  the  attack — in 
reference  to  the  Catholics  alone,  and  contend  that  they  and  all  other 
denominations  are  wrong,  and  that  you,  Mr.  Hale,  are  alone  right. 
With  your  opinions,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  my  Pastoral  Letter  is  the  same 
principle  acted  upon  in  other  denominations,  and  without  which  no 
society  could  exist,  is  suflicient  vindication. 

The  next  point  of  your  assault  was  that  I  refused  Christian  burial 
to  those  who  do  not  abjure  "  societios."     This  is,  by  your  own  ac- 
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knowlcdgment,  a  false  accusation.  For  what  I  said  wMi  "secret 
societies,  bound  together  by  an  oath  or  solemn  religious  obligation, 
and  not  "societies"  in  general,  as  you  iniquitously  represent.  Now, 
secret  societies  you  yourself  condemn,  in  language  stronger  than  I 
used.  But  you  tell  us  in  your  letter  of  Saturday,  that  1  mistook 
your  meaning.  Your  worda^  are:  "What  I  condemned  was  the 
order  you  gave  that  when  dead,  the  members  of  such  societies 
should  be  refused  a  Christian  burial."  This  order,  you  continued 
to  say,  "  seemed  to  me  more  in  accordance  with  the  maliciousness 
of  the  savage  state,  than  with  the  solemn  and  softening  views  of 
death  which  Christianity  teaches."  Inopnsistent  man!  you  know 
well  that  if  you  believe  your  own  religion,  you  hold  a  burial 
by  Catholics,  to  be  not  a  Christian  burial,  as  you  hyprocritically 
term  it,  but  an  idolatrous  burial,  and  of  course  accordmg  to  your 
faith,  the  only  chance  of  Christian  burial  for  such  outcast  members 
of  our  Church  would  be  the  absence  of  our  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  committing  them  to  the  earth.  Again,  you  charge  this 
feature  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  Catholic 
Church : — whereas,  making  even  great  allowances,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  this  discipline  re- 

3>ectmg  interment,  is  universally  insisted  on  in  the  discipline  of  the 
uakers,  who  are  by  no  means  charged  with  the  "  maliciousness  of 
the  savage  state,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  proverbial  for  their  pacific 
and  humane  dispositions. 

In  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  regulating  and  restricting  ex- 
penditures by  trustees  of  Catholic  churches,  I  mentioned  the  incon- 
venient anomaly  of  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  law  of  the  land  gave  to 
those  trustees  the  privilege  o£,  contracting  heavy  debts,  whether 
wisely  or  otherwise,  the  law  of  Catholic  morals,  on  the  other  hand, 
required  that  the  Catholic  people  should  pay  them,  I  did  not  institute 
any  comparison  in  reference  to  Protestant  morality  upon  this  subject, 
nor  am  I  disposed  to  enter  upon  any  such  controversy.  In  your  re- 
marks upon  this  you  tell  us — "  It  is  only  where  the  Bible  is  a  com- 
mon household  book,  that  men  have  confidence  enough  in  each  other 
to  part  with  substantial  values  for  promises  to  pay  written  on  paper." 
This  all  may  be  so;  but  in  Catholic  times,  and  in  Catholic  countries, 
at  the  present  day,  not  even  "premises"  written  on  paper  are  re- 
quired. Among  the  merchants  of  Spain,  it  would  be  deemed  an  in- 
sult, in  dealing  among  themselves,  to  ask  a  receipt  for  money  paid. 
Id  like  manner,  specie  being  the  circulating  medium,  it  would  be 
considered  equally  an  insult  to  count  over  the  specie,  which  was 
paid  in  boxes  said  to  contain  such  or  such  a  sum.  But  after  all,  it 
may  be  that  "promises  to  pay"  are  peculiar  to  Protestant  countries, 
Trhere  the  Bible  is  a  household  book,  whilst  the  payment  de  facto, 
Hith  or  without  the  written  promise,  should  happen  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  ignorant  Catholics.  The  discovery  which  you  have 
Hksde  upon  this  point  cannot  but  be  consoling  to  those  who  have  suf- 
^red  so  much  by  Banks  and  banking  institutions.  It  is  true  that  mil- 
lions and  millions  have  been  lost;  and  thousand  of  families  reduced 
*  22 
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to  beggary — that  the  "  written  papers  "  for  which  they  parted  with 
"substantial  values,"  carrying  on  their  face  "promises  to  pay" — have 
never  been  redeemed — still  it  may  be  some  comfort  to  them,  when 
they  look  on  the  face  of  those  documents  that  you  have  traced  their 
origin  to  the  Bible,  and  identified  them  as  the  offspring  of  Evangeli- 
cal Protestantism. 

Again,  in  your  strictures  on  my  Pastoral,  you  designated  the 
"Cross"  a  "dagger."  In  your  reference  to  that  subject  your  words 
are :  "  It  was  prmted  a  dagger  and  I  suppos^  it  meant  a  dagger." 
This,  sir,  will  not  do.  You  are  certainly  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  usages  of  Christendom,  not  to  have  known  that  it  was  printed 
as  a  symbol  of  Christianity— the  sign  of  the  Cross.  But  it  will  not 
do  on  another  account,  which  is,  that  the  witticism  of  the  dagger 
was  not  original  with  you,  but  borrowed  from  others :  and  y6\x  have 
the  choice  of  considering  it  as  a  second-handed  wit  or  affected  ig- 
norance— so  that  you  cannot  avail  yourself  of  that  child-like  sim- 
plicity with  which  you  tell  the  public  "  It  was  printed  a  dagger,  and 
you  supposed  it  meant  a  dagger."  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  you  did  not 
suppose  any  such  thing. 

A  very  large  portion  of  your  letter  is  made  up  of  extracts  taken 
from  my  Pastoral  Letter,  and  my  Apology  in  defence  of  it,  as  if  you 
had  discovered  a  discrepancy  between  them.    This  is  a  discovery 
which  I  am  sure  none  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  make.     You 
say  that  the  Apology  "  takes  back  and  denies  the  very  gist  of  the 
Pastoral  Letter,"  and  you  make  quotations  as  if  you  believed  in 
your  own  assertion.     But  there  is  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of 
understanding  either,  that   will   discover  anything  either  "taken 
back"  or  '^ denied"  in  the  one  which  had  been  asserted  in  the  other. 
The  Apology  indeed  rebukes  your  misrepresentation  of  the  Pastoral ; 
and  it  does  nothing  more,  except  to  confirm  and  perhaps  explain  the 
document  assailed.    You  put,  from  the  Apology,  a  passage  in  italics, 
in  which  I  presume  you  depend  to  bear  you  out  in  your  statement. 
It  is  tliat,  in  which  1  say,  in  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Pastoral  Letter,  addressed  to  the  people,  that  "  it  will  be  for  them-  - 
selves  individually  to  determine  whether  they  shall  conform  or  not;^"*  and 
pray,  wiis  not  this  understood  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  ?     The  mean- 
ing in  both  is,  that  it  shall  not  b^  for  Mr.  Hale  to  determine — that 
it  is  a  matter  which  is  to  be  governed  by  their  own  sense  of  moral 
and  religious  duty.     Tljere  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  must  re- 
fer before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.     It  is  that  in  which 
we  have  your  authority  for  the  following  pretended  fact : 

"  A  short  time  ago,"  you  say,  "  in  one  of  the  churches  of  this 
city,  a  Catholic  priest,  at  confession,  condemned  a  young  woman  for 
having  attended  family  worship  with  the  family  whom  she  served, 
to  walk  upon  her  bare  knees  around  the  church  until  the  blood 
issued  freely  from  her  wounds."  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  if  such 
a  thing  took  place,  it  was  "cruel  and  indecent."  The  only  charge 
I  have  to  make  asrainst  the  statement  is,  that  it  is  not  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church — and  more, — that  I  am  willing  to 
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risk  the  consequences  of  asserting  before  the  public  that  it  is  fahe 
and  unfounded.  If  it  were  true,  knowing  that  it|8  publication  would 
give  pain  to  the  whole  Catholic  body,  I  cannot  conceive  that  you 
would  have  denied  your  well-known  feelings  the  luxury  of  publish- 
ing it  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  time  and  place  of  the  oc- 
currence. Another  reason  why  I  do  not  believe  it  true,  is,  that  I 
trust  there  is  no  priest  in  this  city  so  devoid  of  sense — no  Catholic 
young  woman  so  ignorant  and  silly  as  to  have  been  parties  to  so 
barbarous  a  transaction ;  and  further,  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
man  in  this  city  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  period  of  second  child- 
hood, capable  of  believing  it  except  yourself.  There  may  indeed  bo 
found  men  who  would  say  they  believe  it,  but  at  the  moment  of  the 
utterance,  their  interior  sense  and  conviction  would  accuse  them  of 
uttering  what  is  not  true.  At  all  events,  you  have  made  the  asser- 
tion in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  and  in  this  instance  you  have 
avoided  a  feature  common  in  your  style,  which  is  the  blending  of 
the  malice  that  inflicts  a  wound,  with  the  artifice  and  ambiguity 
which  would  escape  the  responsibility  of  having  dealt  the  blow. 
I  call  upon  you  then,  since  you  have  made  the  charge,  to  substan- 
tiate it.  I  call  upon  you  to  give  the  name  of  the  priest  and  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  young  woman,  and  if  you  do,  you  shall  soon 
be  convinced  that  the  transaction  which  you  have  described,  is  not 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

One  word,  in  passing,  on  making  Catholic  domestics  attend  family 
worship  in  houses  where  a  different  religion  is  professed.    The  prac- 
tice of  family  worship  is,  in  itself,  not  only  commendable,  but  tender 
and  interesting.     Yet  Protestants  mistake,  it  seems  to  me,  not  only 
the  rights  of  conscience,  but  their  own  interests,  when  they  bring 
conscience  into  the  account  with  their  servants,  as  an  equivalent  for 
wages.     The  conscience  of  the  servant  is  as  free  as  that  of  the 
master  and  mistress ;  and  if  I  had,  as  I  sometimes  have  had,  Protes- 
tant domestics,  I  should  think  it  sinful  to  make  them  attend  family 
devotion,  so  long  as  they  were  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
offending  God  by  it.     A  Presbyterian  servant  in  the  house  of  a 
Catholic,  or  a  Catholic  in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  or  a  Protestant,  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  thepetty  persecution  of  being  compelled  to 
attend  family  worship.     When  the  servant  gives  his  or  her  labor 
iaithfully  and  honestly,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  wages  that  are  paid, 
the  terms  of  the  covenant  are  fulfilled.    Anything  beyond  that,  I 
iook  upon  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience.      Besides, 
Protestants  in  this,  do  not  understand  their  own  interests.    It  is 
only  when  they  can  debauch  the  conscience  of  their  Catholic  servants 
by  making  them  hypocrites  enough  to  attend  the  indefinite  worship 
of  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Jew,  Baptist,  or  Unitarian  families  with 
whom  they  may  happen  to  be  earning  their  wages,  by  their  toilsome 
labor ;  it  is  only  then,  I  say,  that  those  masters  have  occasion  to 
suspect  them.    Their  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  trusts  committed 
to  their  servants,  depends  on  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  that 
conscience  which  they  have  been  so  ingenious  to  pervert. 
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You  tell  me  that  my  quotation  from  St.  Paul  respectiDg  "  obe- 
dience to  prelates,"  must  come  from  a  higher  authority  before  it 
will  subdue  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  Tabernacle.  Let  me  quote, 
then,  the  same  t€xt  from  the  Protestant  Bible — which  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  very  "  high  authority,"  even  King  James  the  First. 

The  words  are,  "  Obey  them  that  have  rule  over  you,  and  submit 
yourselves."  Now,  not  to  make  a  difficulty  with  you  about  words, 
let  us  suppose  that  "  prelates  "  and  "  them  that  have  rule  over  you,** 
mean  the  same  thing.  What  is  here  required  is  what  is  done  by 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  to  those  "  who  have  rule  over  them. 
But  I  would  not  answer  for  the  reception,  even  of  the  Apostle,  if  he 
came  to  the  Tabernacle  to  institute  among  its  free  thinkers  any  such 
tyrannical  rule. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  I  shall  not  dispute  against  you  the 
correctness  of  any  opinion  you  may  be  pleased  to  entertam ;  and 
there  are  in  connection  with  these  opinions  of  yours,  a  great  many 
discretions  as  to  what  point  I  should  answer.  First,  about  the 
Pope  as  a  prince  and  a  pontiff.  Second,  about  the  pre^minente 
of  jpriests  and  bishops.  Third,  about  the  limitation  of  powers 
which  are  exercised  by  divine  right  in  the  rules  of  the  Church. 

That  you  should  have  erroneous  ideas  upon  all  these  subjects, 
does  not  surprise  me ;  and,  if  you  asked  for  information  in  the  name 
of  the  disciple,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  afford  it, — ^b^nning  from 
the  first  question  of  the  Catechism,  "  Who  n\ade  you  r"  and  going 
on  to  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  you  ask 
for  information  in  the  character  of  a  disputant ;  and  in  that  spirit  I 
cannot  afford  to  give  it.  If  then  you  would  know  the  solution  of 
your  questions,  I  leave  you  to  infer  it  from  a  few  general  principles 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  pointing  out,  occasionally,  the  difference  of 
the  medium  through  which  these  principles  are  regarded  by  the 
Catholic,  as  contrasted  with  the  Protestant  mind.  In  the  first  place 
we  look  upon  the  Church  as  having  been  organized  by  our  Saviour, 
on  a  model  which  is  enduring  and  unalterable.  You,  on  the  other 
hand,  look  upon  it  as  something  which  may  be  altered,  broken  down 
and  built  up,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  men. 

Our  Saviour  presented  himself  as  sent  by  the  Father,  and  to  teach 
what  things  he  had  learned'  from  him.  He  taught  them — and  he 
gained  disciples.  From  the  disciples,  he  selected  twelve,  and  he 
made  them  Apostles.  From  the  twelve,  he  selected  one^  and  he 
made  him  a  chief  among  the  Apostles.  The  powers  which  he  gave 
to  them  all,  collectively,  he  gave  to  this  one,  singularly  and  person- 
ally. It  was  his  prerogative,  as  well  as  duty,  to  feed  the  sheep  as 
well  as  the  lambs,  and  to  confirm  his  brethren.  Here  is  the  frame- 
work of  the  Christian  Church.  Christ  did  not  change  it,  during  his 
lime  on  earth,  and  he  gave  no  authority  to  men,  whereby  they  might 
change  it  after  his  ascension.  The  Church  has  descended  to  us  in 
its  primitive  form.  The  disciples  and  the  apostles  have  increased 
in  number  over  the  whole  earth ;  but  the  chief  of  the  apostleship,  is 
one  as  when  first  elevated  to  hb  singular  and  special  office.    Now  you, 
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as  a  Protestant,  have  changed  all  this.  And  you  view  it,  not  as  a 
Catholic  does,  but  you  view  it  according  to  the  standard  of  your 
own  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

Christ  communicated  what  things  he  had  learned  from  the  Father, 
to  that  Church.  All  believed  the  same  docti-ines — but  some,  besides 
believing  themselves,  were  appointed  to  the  office  of  teachers  of  all 
nations,  to  teach  what  things  they  had  learned  from  their  Common 
Master.  Those  who  were  associated  with  them,  or  who  succeeded 
in  the  order  of  time,  by  lawful  appointment,  were  appointed  to  dis- 
charge the  same  duties — with  no  limitation  as  to  space,  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth ;  or  no  limitation,  as  to  time,  but  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.  The  Catholics,  however  unworthy  in  our 
lives,  are  constituted  heirs  and  successors  in  this  organization.  As 
our  ministers  have  no  right  to  give  out  their  opinions  ;  but  only  to 
teach  as  witnesses,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  truths  preserved  in 
this  apostolical  and  universal  society,  it  follows,  as  a  consequence, 
that  they  have  no  dominion  over  the  faith  of  the  people.  They  are 
witness  of  doctrine  and  not  inventors  of  speculations.  The  humblest 
of  their  flock  can  tell  when  they  bear  false  witness  against  any  truth 
attested  in  the  present  time,  or  at  any  time,  by  the  faith  of  the  whole 
Society. 

Here  then  is  another  thing  which  you,  as  a  Protestant,  must  think 
wrong.  The  ^linisters  of  religion  with  you  are  not  so  much  teachers 
as  preachers.  They  take  ^he  Bible — give  out  their  opinion — and 
refer  the  congregations  for  the  truth  of  them  back  to  the  text. 
When  they  read  the  text  in  the  Bible  at  home,  they  are  referred  to 
their  own  brain  to  determine  its  meaning ;  and  from  the  brain  results 
again — opinion,  opinion.  Here  then  is  a  difference  between  us. 
With  us  the  doctrine  of  Revelations  are  facts,  resting  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Scriptures,  rightly  understood,  confirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous faith  of  the  Church  from  the  days  of  Christ  downward ;  and, 
of  course,  resting  ultimately  upon  the  veracity  of  God.  They  are 
believed  by  virtue  of  that  veracity;  and  therefore  the  conviction 
which  they  produce  is  faith  unwavering  and  constant.  With  you  it 
is  all  opinion.  And  between  these  two  words,  in  reference  to  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  "  Faith"  and  "  Opinion,"  there  is  a  depth  of  differ- 
ence which  you  would  do  well  to  fathom.  The  Catholic  people  are 
alone  truly  mdependent  in  their  religious  belief.  No  minister  of 
theirs — no  bishop — ^nor  Pope — nor  all  together — ^have  any  power  to 
alter  one  iota  of  that  sacred  deposit,  which  Christ  bequeathed  to  his 
followers.  Not  so  with  you.  One  of  your  ministers  may,  in  follow- 
ing out  the  farther  lights  of  what  he  calls  Scripture,  deviate  himself, 
and  lead  his  congregation  into  the  same  ranks  of  socinianism,  before 
this  poor  people  are  aware  of  it  In  matters  of  this  kind  they  have 
no  fixed  point  of  departure,  from  which  they  might  calculate  either 
their  course  or  distance.  Hence  the  alarm  when  some  new  evangeli- 
cal impostor  arises  among  your  people.  If  he  preaches  about  the  end 
of  the  world  in  a  month  or  two,  and  quotes  a  profusion  of  Scripture, 
which  he  does  not  understand,  he  can  have  crowds  of  followers  and 
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disciples.  The  same  man  might  preach  himself  into  consumption 
before  an  audience  of  Catholics,  and  no  matter  how  learaed  or  how 
ignorant  they  should  be,  he  could  never  make  a  convert.  Now  what 
IS  the  reason  of  this  difference  ?  It  is  that  the  Catholics  hold  the 
truths  which  God  revealed  as  truths,  and  believe  them  by  a  principle 
of  faith  relying  on  the  divine  veracity, — where  you,  as  a  Protestant, 
believe  them,  if  you  believe  them  at  all,  in  the  order  of  opinions, 
more  or  less  probable,  according  to  your  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
If  therefore  you  go  to  hear  the  advocate  for  the  proximate  end  of 
the  world,  he  gives  his  opinion,  quotes  Scripture,  interprets  it,  and 
this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  done  by  your  minister  at  home. 
You,  then,  having  no  principle  of  guidance  to  determine  which  is 
right,  are  as  liable  to  follow  the  one  as  the  other. 

This  you  call  a  privilege,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  perpetual  insta- 
bility and  uncertainty  of  belief.  The  privilege  of  being  made  the 
dupe  of  every  artful  preacher  that  pleases — the  privilege  of  freedom. 
Be  it  so.  But  it  was  not  so  that  Christ  appointed  men  to  perpetuate 
his  doctrine.  The  appointed  teachers  of  that  doctrine,  and  disciples 
who  should  learn  from  their  teachers  and  believe. 

Such  being  the  organization  of  the  Church,  I  have  to  say  but  one 
word  respecting  the  powers  of  its  chief  bishop,  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  ministry.  You  seem  to  be  alarmed  at  the  fact  that  the  Pope  is, 
besides,  a  temporal  prince,  and  at  this  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
came  from  a  school  boy  of  the  Green  Mountains,  who  had  just  gone 
as  far  in  his  elementary  education  as  the  story  of  the  burning  of 
"  John  Rogers,  and  his  nine  children,  with  one  at  the  breast  I"  Bat 
coming  from  a  man  of  your  age  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
expression  of  alarm  certainly  does  surprise  me.  In  order  to  com- 
pose you,  therefore,  I  will  merely  state  the  Pope's  being  a  tem 
(Tal  prince  is,  in  the  mind  of  Catholics,  an  accident ;  and  that,  as 
temporal  prince  they  look  upon  him  as  any  other  of  the  rulers  of  th 
earth.  The  religious  relation  which  they  bear  to  him  is  not  greate 
when  he  is  dwelling  in  the  Vatican,  than  it  would  be  if  he  wer 
pining  in  the  prisons  of  France  or  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  Th 
duties  of  his  office,  and  the  extent  of  his  power  in  the  Church,  an 
as  well  known  as  those  of  the  President  in  this  Republic.  As 
temporal  prince,  he  has  no  authority  out  of  his  own  States.  As 
Pope,  in  his  relations  with  the  Church,  he  belongs  to  the  whol 
Catholic  world,  and  in  that  relation  between  Catholic  and  Catholii 
whether  Pope  or  other,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  strangers  and  for 
eigners,  but  all  are  citizens  and  domestics  of  God. 

I  do  not  mention  any  of  these  things  in  the  supposition  that  yo 
will  approve  of  them.   As  a  Protestant,  and  considering  the  ~ 
and  distorting  influence  of  your  education,  in  reference  to  the  Cath 
olic  Church,  1  suppose  you  regard  all  this  as  one  great  abomination 
If  this  be  your  opinion  I  can  only  oppose  the  unanimous  one  hundr 
and  eighty  millions  of  Catholics,  throughout  the  world,  who  loo 
upon  all  this  as  a  most  merciful  institution  of  God,  for  the  guidan 
of  the  wandering  intellect  of  man ;  and  for  carrying  on  those  eterna 
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interests  of  our  race,  for  which  liis  Divine  Son  suffered  on  the  tree. 
This  Society  has  survived  the  hdstility  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
world  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  Its  members  enjoy  peace  of  soul, 
and  security  in  its  communion ;  and  the  only  privilege  which  they 
ask  of  you  is  the  privilege  of  enjoying  for  themselves  the  same  right 
of  choice  which  you  claim  and  exercise.  Should  you,  however,  be 
cruel  enough  to  deny  it,  they  will  claim  it  without  your  permis- 
sion— though  not  without  the  risk  of  having  "  false  witness  borne 
against  them"  both  in  the  Jourrial  of  Commerce  and  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  offend  you  by  prefixing  the  symbol  of  redemp- 
tion to  my  unworthy  name,  while  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  obedient  servant, 

+^OHN  HUGHES,  Bishop,  etc. 
New  York,  Nov.  14,  1812.  ^ 


Eiglit  Rev'd  Bishop  Hughes  to  David  Hale,  Esq. 

Sir  :  I  have  read  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  reply  to  mine 
of  the  14th,  and  there  is  so  little  in  it  to  the  point,  that  I  think  the 
public  will  soon  be  relieved  from  the  tedium  of  our  discussion.  In  ^ 
fact,  the  only  object  for  which  I  addressed  you  was  to  tie  you  hard 
and  fast  to  certain  injurious  statements  which  you  had  put  forth 
against  me,  and  compel  you,  as  far  as  moral  influence  could  have 
that  power,  either  to  prove  them,  or  to  stand  before  the  public  as 
a  man  who  bears  false  witness  agauist  his  neighbor.  I  thought  you 
could  not  prove  them ;  and  it  only  remains  to  show,  that  the  hair- 
splitting of  your  last  letter  cannot  screen  you  from  the  verdict 
which  you  would  now  be  willing  to  escape  from. 

You  represented  me  as  requiring  Catholics  to  "  abjure  societies," 
under  penalties,  which  you  exaggerated  in  your  first  strictures  on 
tny  Pastoral  Letter.  This  was  false  testimony — for,  I  defined  the 
character  of  the  societies  to  which  I  had  referred — as,  "  certain 
Bocieties  ;" — and  these,  "  as  generally  designated  as  Secret  Socie- 
rnKS,"  "  bound  together  by  oaths  or  other  religious  obligations." 
You  represent  me  as  denouncing  "  societies,"  without  qualification 
or  distinction! 

This  might  have  happened  inadvertently  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
your  attempt  in  your  last  letter,  to  vindicate  this  perversion,  shows, 
either  that  you  intended  to  misrepresent  me,  and,  therefore,  acted 
from  a  dishonest  purpose ;  or  else,  that  you  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  logic. 

Suppose  you  had  written  that  men  should  not  encourage  "  certain 
vile  editors,"  who  are  generally  designated  "indecent  editors," — 
that  is  conductors  of  indecent  papers.  And  suppose  I  should  pro- 
claim that  you  attacked  Editors  generally,  bv  omitting  the  qualifica- 
tions "  vile  and  indecent,"  you  would  have  just  reason  to  chargie  me 
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with  injarions  misrepresentations.  And  yet,  as  I  should  have  em- 
ployed the  word  "Editors,**  and  you  had  employed  the  word 
"  Editors,"  what  kind  of  a  pitiable  evasion  would  it  be  for  me  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  your  last  letter,  "  I  quoted  your  precise  lan- 
guage !"  Sir,  this  is  trifling,  unworthy  of  the  conductor  of  a  public 
press ;  unworthy  of  a  professor  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Next, — I  did  not  say  that  the  Quakers  required  their  members  to 
abjure  Societies ;  but  1  said  what  every  man  acquainted  with  their 
usages  must  know ;  namely,  that  they  cut  off  from,  the  rights  of  in- 
terment, those  who,  while  living,  violated  the  rules,  and  forfeited 
the  communion  of  their  Society. 

Again :  you  take  me  to  task  for  seeming  to  doubt  whether  you 
really  suppose  that  the  "  cross,"  as  printed,  meant  "  a  dagger." 
For  this  doubt  you  say  you  will  not  forgive  me,  although  I  pleaded 
your  pardon.  "  Every  man,"  yoll  add, "  has  a  right  to  speak  of  the 
movements  within  his  own  breast,  and  in  a  society  of  gentlemen, 
has  a  right  to  be  believed."  I  stand  corrected,  since  you  put  it  on 
the  ground  of  "  courtesy."  When  you  say  that  you  supposed  it  a 
dagger,  courtesy  requires  that  I  should  believe  you,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve you,  accordingly.  If  a  man  opens  his  door  to  my  visit,  and 
tells  that  he  is  not  at  home,  I  am  bound,  in  courtesy,  to  acquiesce. 
Tour  case  is  much  stronger  than  this.  But,  in  making  the  state- 
t  ment,  I  really  took  it  for  granted  that  you  could  not  be  serious,  in 
fact,  that  you  were  quizzing.  How  could  I  suppose  that  you  were 
ignorant  of  the  custom  which  prevails,  and  has  prevailed,  for  centu- 
ries among  bishops,  of  prefixing  the  sign  of  the  Cross  to  their  ofii- 
cial  signatures ! 

In  all  civilized  countries  it  is  customary  among  gentlemen,  to  treat 
the  ministers  of  religion  with,  at  least,  the  ordinary  courtesy  which 
they  observe  towards  each  other — and  when  I  remembered  the 
style  in  which  you  thought  proper  to  present  my  name  before  the 
public,  in  your  strictures  on  my  Pastoral  Letter,  it  was  quite  natu- 
ral for  me  to  regard  you  as  wishing  to  be  a  wag^  whatever  else  you 
might,  or  might  not,  be.  Your  words  are  these — "  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  us  to  notice  Pastoral  Letters  generally,  but 
this  John  is  the  same  man  who  headed  a  political  meeting,  last  year, 
for  the  nomination  of  members  of  Assembly,  and  has  shown,  in 
various  ways,  that  he  can  turn  his  hand  to  Pastoral  Politics  as  well 
as  Religion,  and  as  he  avows  himself  the  appointee  of  a  foreign 
Prince,  who  not  only  issues  bulls,  but  raises  armies,  makes  war,  de- 
thrones kings  (or  did  once)  and  overturns  nations,  it  is  right  enough 
to  examine  a  little  the  horns  of  the  bulls  which  he  sets  to  roaring 
among  us.  *  *  *  Tlie  letter  is  signed  John  Hughes  with  a 
dagger."  I  do  not  stop  to  point  out  the  false  statements  in  this 
quotation,  although  they  are  as  thick  as  it  would  be  well  possible  to 
pack  them,  within  the  same  compass ;  but  I  merely  suggest  the  in- 
quiry whether  such  coarse  language  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  courtesy  ?  Whether  it  was  not  natural  for  me,  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  was  ambitious  to  pass  for  a  wit,  or  a  wag,  as  you  may 
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choose  ?  And  whether  it  was  possible  for  me  to  imagine,  that  the 
author  of  such  a  passage  could  ever  dream  of  throwing  himself  back 
on  the  reserved  rights  of  a  gentleman  ?  I  hope  these  circumstances 
will  extenuate  somewhat  my  mistake,  when  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  vou  could  not  be  serious  in  mistaking  the  cross  for  "  a  dag- 
ger ;"  but  at  all  events,  how  was  it  possible  for  me  to  anticipate 
that  the  author  of  such  a  wanton  and  coarse  attack,  should  even  as- 
sume to  play  the  '*Magister  Elegantiarium " — the  arbiter  of  the 
courtesy  among  gentlemen  ! !  Leaving  this  aside,  then,  I  think  it 
hard  that  you,  professing,  at  least,  to  be  a  Christian,  should  refuse 
to  forgive  me  for  a  mistake  into  which  your  style  had  betrayed 
me.  I,  on  the  contrary,  forgive  you,  in  my  mind,  regularly  twice  a 
day ;  and  as  often,  besides,  as  I  happen  to  think  of  you  and  the 
*'  Journal  of  Commerce.''^ 

So,  after  all,  you  are  obliged  to  hack  out  of  the  false  accusation 
respecting  the  prleft  who,  as  you  alleged,  made  a  Catholic  girl  walk 
round  the  church  on  her  knees,  "  until  the  blood  issued  freely  from 
her  wounds."  I  thought  so.  And  now,  for  your  information,  let 
me  tell  you  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  promises  made,"  at 
the  Washington  Hall,  or  elsewhere.  You  asserted  then,  a  gross 
calumny,  which  jwu  were  never  able  to  prove.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  calling  upon  you  for  the  proofs  of  it.  I  knew  it  would  be  use- 
less. I  never  made  allusion  to  the  subject  in  public,  and  all  the 
statements  in  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce^'*  representing  me  in  that 
business,  you  may  add  as  an  appendix  to  the  false  statements 
already  noticed.  Other  gentlemen  thought  proper  to  call  on  you, 
and  demand  proof,  but  I  did  not.  And,  after  all,  how  did  you  get 
out  of  the  scrape  ?  Three  lines,  giving  the  name  of  the  priest 
whom  you  accused,  and  the  parties  in  the  accusation,  would  have 
been  sufficient.  Instead  of  this,  you  waited  some  two  or  three 
months,  until — from  anonymous  pamphlets — hasty  and  inconsider- 
ate proceedings,  involving  the  reputation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  in  no  wise  connected  with  your  statement,  nad 
been  raked  together  by  the  industry  of  some  scavenger  of  scandal 
who  appeared  to  be  at  your  command,  and  all  that  mass  was  pre- 
sented, in  several  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  as  the  proof 
of  a  fact,  which,  if  it  had  been  truCy  could  have  been  established  in  a 
half  dozen  lines  of  a  single  column ;  and  because  the  gentlemen 
who  did  call  on  you  did  not  think  proper  to  re-agitate  such  a  varie- 
ty of  questions,  involving  the  private  feelings  and  character  of  so 
many  persons,  you  escaped  from  the  exposure,  respecting  a  single 
and  malignant  charge,  which  you  have  done  so  much  to  merit. 

It  is  related  in  the  historj'  of  the  persecutions  of  Ireland  that  a 
poor  Catholic  was  on  his  trial  for  murder,  and  though  there  was  no 
witness  against  him — though  the  man  was  alive  at  the  time,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  murdered — though  the  judge  charged  the 
jury  accordingly — still,  they  brought  him  in  guilty,  on  the  plea  that 
though  he  was  innocent  of  that  crime,  he  had  committed  others  be- 
fore, and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  hanged.     Out  of  Ireland,  I  pre- 
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sume,  the  annals  of  malevolence  never  furnished  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  ethics  of  M«<  jury,  than  was  found  in  your  reply  to  the  proofs 
demanded  of  you,  by  the  gentlemen  at  Washington  Hall. 

On  the  subject  of  the  petty  persecutions  of  conscience  that  are 
carried  on  against  servants  in  a  few,  generally  speaking,  obscure 
families,  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  my  remarks  have  awakened  in 
your  breast  symptoms  of  humanity  and  good  feeling.  It  is  not  I, 
but  the  religion  which  they  profess,  that  forbids  Catholics  from 
joining  in  the  forms  of  worship  belonging  to  Jews,  Presbyterians, 
Unitarians,  or  others,  with  whom  they  may  live.  You  say  that 
the  Catholics,  in  reference  to  religion,  have  nothing  but  opinion  to 
depend  on,  like  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens.  I  am  surprised  at 
this.  As,  however,  you  do  not  appear  to  be  a  proficient  in  dialectics, 
I  will  furnish  you  with  some  illustrations  which  may  aid  you  in 
comprehending  "  a  difference  "  which  you  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand. The  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  in  civil  matters,  are 
facts,  and  not  opinions.  The  appointment  of  judges,  to  determine 
what  those  facts  are,  is  itself  a  fact,  and  not  an  opinion.  Their 
uniform  decision,  with  respect  to  those  facts,  is  also  a  fact,  and  not 
an  opinion.  Now,  this  will  correspond  with  the  dogmas  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  living  authorities,  at  all  times  contemporaneous  with 
their  existence  and  descent,  to  determine  what  they  are.  This, 
although  every  hununi  comparison  fails,  may  illustrate  to  your  mind 
w- hat  1  meant  to  assert  with  regard  to  the  facts,  which  are  believed 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  faith  of  that  Church  there  is  no 
teaching  of  opinion  whatever — there  never  has  been — there  never 
can  be.  What  is  opinion  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  something  not 
included  in  the  Revelations  of  God. 

When  He  has  vouchsafed  to  speak,  what  he  says  is  a  fact,  a  truth 
to  be  believed,  not  an  opinion  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  man's  feeble 
reason,  and,  therefore,  opinion  forms  no  part  of  the  Church's  doc- 
trines. You  would  not,  perhaps,  understand  this  so  well,  if  I  did 
not  furnish  the  counterpart  which  belongs  to  you  as  a  Protestant. 
Supposing  you,  in  your  civil  capacity,  were  to  hold  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Constitution  are  mere  opinions  written  out  in  plain 
English,  which  everybody  can  understand  and  interpret  for  him- 
self; and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  «f^(/ of  judges — and  that,  if 
judges  have  decided  otherwise,  it  was  a  usurpation  on  their  part 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  who  are  abject  enough  to  submit  to 
it.  You  would  then  exemplify  in  your  relations  to  the  State,  that 
which  you  now  contend  for,  in  your  ideas  of  the  economy  of  reve- 
lation. But  every  other  individual  would  have  the  same  right  as 
yourself,  and  the  Constitution  would  thus  soon  come  to  mean  what 
the  Bible,  in  your  hands,  is  now  made  to  mean ;  that  is,  everything 
which  a  man,  by  perverting  its  true  meaning,  is  pleased  to  adopt  as 
his  own  opinion.  Now,  just  reflect  a  little  upon  this ;  as  an  imper- 
fect illustration  of  the  difference  between /(/c/«  and  opinions,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  faith  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  established  in  the 
world. 
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I  thought,  however,  that  the  authority  of  King  James'  Bible  would 
have  satisfied  you  with  respect  to  the  officers  in  the  Church  whom 
the  people  are  directed  to  "  obey."  You  say  that  neither  "  prelates" 
nor  "  those  who  rule"  are  intended  by  the  Apostle ;  but  that  he 
meant  "  leading  men" ! ! !  and  you  yourself  claim  for  "  leading  men" 
that  they  should  be  "  treated  with  deference,  respect,  and  obedience." 
Very  well.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  "  leading  men,"  for  argument's 
sake — for  I  will  go  a  great  way  to  accommodate  you.  Why  then 
did  you  not  allow  me  the  advantage  of  your  own  interpretation 
when  I  published  my  Pastoral  Letter  ?  You  will  admit,  I  presume, 
that  I  am  a  "  leading  man"  among  the  Catholics.  \VTiy,  then,  since 
you  proclaim  that  as  such  I  should  have  been  treated  with  "  defer- 
ence, respect,  and  obedience,"  why,  I  say,  did  you  preach  up  to 
them  disregard^  disrespect  and  disobedience  towards  me?  And  in 
doing  this,  why  did  you  go  further,  by  bearing  false  witness  agaiust 
me  ?  Why  did  you  say  I  attacked  the  institutions  of  the  country  ? 
Why  did  you  charge  them  with  unfitness  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  if  they  should  treat  their  "  leading  man"  as  the  Bible  directs 
him  to  be  treated  according  to  your  own  interpretation  ? 

As  to  your  opinions,  as  you  know,  I  will  not  dispute  any  of  them. 
In  like  manner,  1  shall  avoid  anything  like  religions  controversy  with 
you.  This  for  several  reasons:  First,  Because  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cussion alone,  you  show  yourself  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  reasoning,  as  not  to  be  able  to  appreciate  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  know  when  you  are  driven  from  a  false  position.  Sec- 
ondly, Because  I  suspect  you  are  but  iH  acquainted  with  any  system 
of  religion ;  and  perhaps  imable  to  define  your  belief.  Thirdly,  Be- 
cause I  do  not  venture  too  much  in  statinor  that  vou  are  entirelv 
Ignorant  of  the  Catholic  religion  except  as  you  may  have  learned  it 
from  the  "  Key  of  Popery,"  and  other  classical  and  theological  works, 
of  similar  distinction.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life  read  a  Catholic 
book  of  any  acknowledged  authority  in  the  Church  ?  I  doubt  it ; 
and  if  you  did,  was  it  in  that  sincere  mood  and  disposition  of  mind 
which  is  requisite  to  understand  what  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  really  are  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  did  you  not  read  it  rather 
as  the  deist  reads  the  Bible — for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  it 
the  weapons  for  its  overthrow  ?  In  any  of  these  contingencies,  it  is 
evident  that  what  you  stand  in  need  of,  is  not  argument  so  much  as 
information.  And  if  you  really  desire  information  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  afford  it,  both  by  offering  you  the  use  of  my* 
libraiy,  and  furnishing  such  aid  by  oral  communications  as  your  case 
may  require.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  solve  every  objection,  which 
may  occur  to  you  in  the  investigation,  as  far  as  my  ability  will  go. 
Then  when  you  have  learned  what  the  Catholic  Church  really  is,  you 
will  be  qualified  to  enter  on  a  disputation  against  it,  but  not  before. 

I  do  not  make  these  observations  in  the  spirit  of  disrespect.  Far 
from  it.  No  man  can  excel  in  every  department,  and,  of  course,  I 
am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  I  should  be  as  utterly  disqualified 
for  a  discussion  with  you  on  political  economy,  the  science  of  bank- 
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ing,  or  the  details  of  commerce,  as  you  are  for  a  discossion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

In  the  mean  time,  your  strictures  on  my  Pastoral  Letter  abound 
with  so  many  unfounded  charges,  that  I  shall,  without  clas8if3dng 
them,  make  a  little  enumeration  of  those  that  are  most  palpable. 
You  say : 

1.  That  I  "  have  led  my  followers  to  the  polls." 

2.  That  in  my  Pastoral  Letter  I  ^^  have  attacked  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  this  country." 

3.  That  I  ^'  have  required  Catholics  to  abjure  societies"  (without 
distinction). 

4.  That  a  Catholic  priest  condemned  a  young  woman  "to  walk 
upon  her  bare  knees  around  the  church  until  the  blood  issued  £tee\j 
from  her  wounds." 

Now,  sir,  if  these  charges  are  true,  prove  them.  If  they  are  not 
true,  retract  them,  and  entitle  yourself  thereby  to  the  respect  of 
honorable  men.  But,  sir,  in  demanding  proof  it  will  not  do  for  you 
to  depend  upon  false  statemetits  found  in  your  own  columns  or  else- 
where. Tell  me  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness  when  or  where  or 
whom  I  led  to  the  polls. 

2d.  Point  out  the  passage  in  my  Pastoral  Letter  in  which  I  have 
"  attacked  the  civil  institutions  of  this  country." 

3d.  Show  me  where  I  have  required  Catholics  "  to  abjure  socie- 
ties," other  than  those  which  are  designated  "  secret,"  and  bound 
together  by  an  oath  or  other  religious  obligation. 

4th.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  priest  and  of  the  Catholic  young 
woman  who  were  parties  to  "  walking  around  the  church  on  her 
knees  till  the  blood  issued  freely  from  her  wounds." 

All  these  are  things  n/t  above  your  comprehension.  If  these  are 
true  you  must  have  the  means  of  proving  them.  If  they  are  not 
true  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  But  whether  you  will 
or  not,  I  shall  conclude  by  wishing  you  may  "  live  a  thousand  years,** 
and  learn  that  when  a  Catholic  bishop  puts  the  sign  of  the  Cross  bi&- 
fore  his  signature  it  is  the  symbol  of  Christianity  you  see,  and  not  a 

"  dagger,"  as  you  "  supposed."  

+  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop,  ete. 

New  York,  Nov.  21,  1842. 


To  I)Avii>  Hale,  Esq. : 

Sir — I  have  read  your  letter  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  this 
morning.     A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  in  reply. 

You  state  that  want  of  leisure  has  prevented  you  from  giving  to 
mv  last  letter  that  attention  which  it  deserves.  This  is  precisely 
what  I  anticipated.  Under  the  strongest  conviction  that  you  had 
"  borne  false  witness  against  your  neighbor,"  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  would  find  yourself  wonderfully  oppressed  for  want  of  time, 
when-  it  should  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  proof  of  your  statements. 
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It  was  partly  on  this  account  that  I  contrived  to  make  your  task  so 
simple  and  so  easy ;  for  aller  all,  the  question  between  us  is  not  a 
question  in  New  Orleans,  but  a  question  here  in  New  York.  The 
matter  between  us  was  stated  at  the  close  of  my  last  letter,  in  the 
condensed  form  of  the  following  words : 

In  the  mean  time  your  strictures  on  my  Pastoral  Letter  abound 
with  so  many  unfounded  charges,  that  I  shall,  without  classifying 
them,  make  a  little  enumeration  of  those  that  are  are  most  palpable. 
You  say : 

1.  That  I  "  have  led  my  followers  to  the  polls." 

2.  That  in  my  Pastoral  Letter  I  "  have  attacked  the  civil  institu- 
tions of  this  country." 

3.  That  I  "  have  required  Catholics  to  abjure  societies"  (without 
distinction). 

4.  That  a  Catholic  priest  condemned  a  young  woman  "  to  walk 
upon  her  bare  knees  around  the  church  until  the  blood  issued  freely 
from  her  wounds." 

Now,  sir,  if  these  charges  are  true,  prove  them.  If  they  are  not 
true,  retract  them  and  entitle  yourself  thereby  to  the  respect  of  hon- 
orable men.  But,  sir,  in  demanding  proof,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to 
depend  upon  false  statements  found  in  your  own  columns  or  elsewhere. 
Tell  me  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness  when  or  where  or  whom  I  led 
to  the  polls. 

2d.  Point  out  the  passage  in  my  Pastoral  Letter  in  which  I  "  have 
attacked  the  civil  institutions  of  this  country." 

3d.  Show  me  where  I  have  required  Catholics  to  "  abjure  socie- 
ties," other  than  those  which  are  designated  "  secret,"  and  bound 
together  by  an  oath  or  other  religious  obligation. 

4th.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  priest  and  of  the  Catholic  young 
woman  who  were  parties  to  her  "  walking  round  the  church  on  her 
knees  till  the  blood  issued  freely  from  her  wounds." 

All  these  are  things  not  above  your  comprehension.  If  they  are 
true  you  must  have  the  means  of  proving  them.  If  they  are  not 
true  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 

Such  were  some  of  the  statements  you  had  made.  And  I  assumed 
that  a  man  making  pretensions  to  Christian  morality  would  not  make 
such  statements  without  being  authorized  by  certain  proof  of  their 
being  correct  and  true.  This  proof,  then,  is  all  that  I  demanded  as 
above. 

You  allege  that  you  "  have  not  had  time,"  after  more  than  two 
weeks,  to  furnish  the  proof.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  must  reject  this 
statement,  unless,  indeed,  you  require  me  to  admit  it  "by  courtesy." 
My  first  reason  respecting  it  is,  that  the  proofs,  if  they  were  in  your 
possession,  could  have  been  furnished  in  twenty-five  minutes.  My 
second  reason  is,  that  though  you  could  not  find  twenty-five  minutes 
for  tliat  purpose,  you  have  been  able  to  find  time  to  translate  a  long 
document  of  anti-Catholic  matter,  issued  by  the  trustees  of  a  church 
in  New  Orleans. 

Neither  do  you  appear  to  have  been  pressed  of  time  in  this  opera- 
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tion,  since  you  seem  to  have  considered  other  possible  translations  of 
the  document;  and  tell  us  that  "there  is  not  a  sentence  which  might 
not  have  been  translated  some  other  way."  I  shall  not  criticize 
your  translation,  for  I  hold  both  the  translation  and  the  original  to 
be  of  small  importance.  I  could  furnish  you  with  a  bushel  of  such 
documents ;  and  the  reason  why  I  notice  your  translation  at  all,  is 
the  difficulty  which  the  time  spent  on  it  presents  to  my  mind,  in 
contrast  with  another  statement  of  yours,  in  which  you  assert  that 
you  had  not  leisure  enough  to  "  attend"  to  my  letter ! 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  reconcile  this  apparent  discrepancy 
between  two  of  your  own  statements ;  whilst  I,  waiting  for  ihe  proofs 
of  your  former  assertions,  remain 

Your  obedient  servant, 

*  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bisl  op,  etc 
Deamber  Ifr,  1842. 
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RT.  REV.  BISHOP  HUGHES'  LECTURE, 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  TABERNACLE,  ON  THURSDAY  EVENING, 
JANUARY  OTH,  1843,  BEFORE  THE  CATHOLIC  LIBRARY 
SOCIETY. 

Subject  : — Influence  of  Christianity  upon  Civilization. 


[The  following  lecture  was  announced  to  be  delivered  on  December  22d,  1842, 
but  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Dubois  having  died  on  the  20th  of  December,  it  was,  in 
consequence,  postponed  until  the  6th  of  January,  1843.] 

"  Civilization"  is  a  word  in  our  language  which  all  who  under- 
derstand  the  language  comprehend,  but  of  which  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  difficult  to  give  a  definition  that  would  convey  an  absolute  mean- 
ing.    It  is,  like  so  many  other  words,  relative,  and  not  absolute. 
Every  one  knows  what  it  means  in  a  general  way,  but  there  is  no 
fixed  standard  whereby  to  determine  its  absolute  value.     It  is  un- 
derstood to  express  the  condition  of  society  living  under  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  laws,  in  mutual  and  social  relations  with  each  other ;  and, 
therefore,  wherever  this  exists,  there  must  be,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  civilization.     And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  human  na- 
ture, being  the  same  in  all  ages,  wherever  Christianity  has  not. pene- 
trated, there  is  either  no  civilization,  or  civilization  on  the  lowest 
possible  scale.    Not  only  there,  but  wherever  Christianity  has  de- 
parted from  a  land,  there  you  find  the  movement  retrograde ;  and 
mankind,  although  possessed  of  all  their  powers  of  reason,  and  all 
their  natural  faculties,  without  that  spirit  and  feeling,  relapsing,  if 
not  into,  at  least  towards,  primitive  barbarism.     We,  m  our  age,  are 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  a  very  large  extent  (it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  have  reached  their  perfection  yet; 
nevertheless  they  are  in  very  ample  development) ;  and  it  is  natural 
for  us,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  to  trouble  ourselves  little  about  the 
means  by  which  mankind — society — that  moral  being — that  aggre- 
gate of  human  mind  and  human  feeling— should  be  in  the  position 
of  enjoying  those  blessings.     Sometimes  we  pride  ourselves  in  their 
enjoyment,  but  seldom  inquire  how  it  was  that  these  blessings  have 
l>een  accumulated  and  brought  to  their  present  perfection.     If,  then, 
J  enter  on  this^  subject  somewhat,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  pre- 
«^ent  to  you  the  highest  vahie  of  Christianity.    Let  it  not  be  supposed 
Irbat  I  would,  even  honorable  as  it  is  to  revelation,  make  this  the 
fciriniary,  or  supreme,  end  of  its  communication  to  man.     No.     It 
¥:ias  two  aspects.    One  is  all  divine,  looking  to  God.    One,  contem* 
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plating  man,  not  in  his  temporal  existence,  but  in  his  eternal  state 
of  being.  And  that  seems  to  be  the  direct  object  of  Christianity. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  as  observed  by  Montesquieu  in  his 
^^  Spirit  of  Laws,"  and  an  admirable  thing,  that  religion,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  intended  exclusively  for  our  happiness  in  a  future 
life,  is  also  to  serve  for  the  support  of  our  felicity  in  the  present. 
And  it  is  that  indirect  effect,  that  temporal  effect,  that  social  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  I  treat ;  not  as  its  primary, 
but  as  its  secondary,  yet  exceedingly  important,  result.  Our  fore- 
fathers, having  all  the  mind  naturally  that  we  have,  having  all  the 
affection  that  we  have,  having  even  a  larger  portion  of  physical  power 
of  endurance  and  exertion,  were  barbarians  notwithstanding ;  and 
wherever  you  can  trace  the  line,  that  is  the  verge  of  Christianity ; 
understand  and  know  that  beyond  that  is  barbarism.  If,  then,  I 
speak  of  the  subject  selected,  it  is  not,  Ipiowing  as  I  do  the  nature 
of  my  own  function,  which  is  to  speak  to  men  of  Heaven,  and  of 
God  and  of  Eternity,  and  of  the  sacred  and  mysterious  things  of  that 
religion,  it  is  not  that  I  would  raise  these  mere  temporal  considera- 
tions to  an  equality  of  appreciation.  But  it  is  that  even  as  regards 
that  which  constitute  the  cement  and  the  strength  and  the  ornament 
of  social  life,  I  should  also  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  to  the  Great 
Author  of  our  redemption  that  we  are  indebted  for  all.  Christi- 
anity on  the  other  hand  is  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  exemplified  ih  the 
life  of  its  Divine  Author,  perfect  as  its  source.  Then,  communicated 
to  man,  it  is  a  principle  planted  in  the  heart — it  is  a  conviction — a 
religious  conviction — it  is  a  sentiment — it  is  in  itself,  if  I  mi^ht  so 
speak,  the  opposite  of  all  that  is  physical  or  all  that  constitutes 
physical  power.  It  is  not  intended  by  its  Divine  Author  (for  if  it 
were  it  would  have  accomplished  its  purpose)  to  destroy  absolutely 
the  free  will  of  man,  so  as  to  chance  him  by  its  divine  influence 
against  his  will  into  a  perfect  being.  But  it  is  a  sentiment  by  which, 
if  a  man  guide  himself,  he  will  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  his 
nature  to  be.  If,  then,  Christianity,  in  its  descent  down  to  us,  side  by 
side,  and  intimately  connected  and  interwoven  with  the  progress  of 
social  life,  has  not  made  individuals  and  families  and  communities 
and  nations  happy,  it  is  because  it  has  had  to  operate  on  a  nature 
that  is  evil.  Man  is  naturally  evil.  It  points  out  to  him  the  way 
of  goodness ;  but  it  does  not  compel  him  by  either  moral  or  invin- 
cible coercion  of  any  kind  to  embrace  it.  '  This  remark  is  exceed- 
ingly important  in  reference  to  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I  am 
about  to  take.  Because,  as  errors  on  this  point  are  often  to  be  met 
with  in  our  age,  when  there  is .  so  much  to  be  read,  and  on  account 
of  the  quantity,  so  superficially  too,  it  is  important  for  us  to  make 
that  distinction ;  and  instead  of  holding  Christianity  or  Religion  or 
the  Church  responsible  for  the  evil  that  has  occurred,  rather  to 
ascribe  that  evil  *o  its  proper  source,  and  understand  that  the  good 
which  has  resulted  came  from  the  religion,  whilst  the  evU  itself  came 
from  the  corrupt  and  depraved  heart  of  man,  on  whom  that  religion 
could  make  no  impresgion.    This,  then,  is  an  important  distinction 
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to  be  made.  For  here,  in  speaking  of  past  a^es,  or  speaking  of  the 
foi*ms,  the  phases,  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries,  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation  by  social  life,  it  is  customary  in  many 
quarters  to  charge  religion,  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  of  these 
times,  as  if  FT  were  responsible  for  the  evils  it  could  not  prevent ! 
And  we  never  can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  religion  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  condition — the  correction  of  the  passions  of 
the  human  heart — the  amelioration  of  the  social  institutions,  laws, 
usages,  and  manners,  unless  we  make  that  distinction  and  draw  the 
line  broadly  between  what  religion  recommended  and  what  it  has 
been  able  to  accomplish,  and  that  which  it  recommended,  but  which 
men  in  the  stubbornness  of  their  pride  and  obduracy  of  their  hearts 
refused  to  perform.  It  is  singularly  remarkable  that  the  Author  of 
our  religion,  neither  in  his  public  preaching  during  his  brief  minis- 
try on  earth,  nor  in  the  writings  of  his  Apostles — left  by  inspiration 
after  his  ascension — ^has  so  much  as  one  word  in  reference  to  the 
improvement  which  should  occur  in  the  world  by  virtue  of  the  doc- 
trines he  had  promulgated.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the  evils 
which  existed,  and  which  penetrated  into  all  society  at  the  time  He 
lived  on  our  earth.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  iniquities  prevailing, 
not  a  word  of  recommendation  to  his  Apostles  to  overturn  these 
governments,  even  if  they  had  the  power ;  not  a  promise  that  they 
should  become  rich,  or  happy,  or  powerful,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  prediction  shadowed  forth 
at  all,  it  is  that  they  should  be  the  especial  victims  of  the  world's 
persecution.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  impossible  even  then,  for  a 
mind  capable  of  appreciating  on  this  point  of  view  the  effects  of  his 
doctrines,  not  to  see  that  in  the  principles  of  justice,  the  principles 
of  truth,  the  principles  of  fraternity,  the  principles  of  holiness,  which 
his  doctrines  embodied,  there  was  enough  to  give  sure  promise  that 
if  these  doctrines  ever  took  root  in  the  world,  they  must  of  them- 
selves and  of  necessity,  as  a  little  leaven,  gradually  leaven  the  whole 
mass.  It  is  in  the  first  promulgation  of  these  doctrines  that  you  see 
the  germ  of  civilization.  This  was  not,  so  far  as  the  text  goes,  so 
far  as  the  fact  speaks,  the  intention  for  which  the  doctrine  was  itselt 
spread  abroad,  but  it  was  of  necessity  to  be  its  effect.  Because  for 
the  first  time  He  conferred  honor  on  human  nature,  and  He  taught 
his  disciples  to  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves.  He  called  them 
once  '*  servants,''  but  afterwards  He  called  them  "  brethren  ;"  and 
after  all,  if  you  will  examine  and  trace  to  its  primitive  origin  the 
whole  amelioration  of  the  social  condition,  from  the  time  that  He  pro- 
claimed his  doctrine  on  the  earth,  you  will  not  find  this  so  much  in 
any  specific  text  as  in  the  great  conviction  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  his  own  person  and  of  his  own  nature.  Cast  your  eyes 
abroad  over  all  the  nations  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  from 
antiquity,  and  you  will  find  man,  as  to  his  nature,  despised.  1  ou  will 
find,  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian 
historian,  that  man  in  himself  was  esteemed  of  no  v.'ilue,  that  the 
line  was  almost  invisible  between  him  in  whom  was  concentrated 

23 
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absolute  power,  which  he  exercised  as  tyrants  always  will,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people — they  were  groaning  beneath  his  iron  sceptre ; 
that  there  was  but  one  monarch,  and  the  rest  slaves  of  various 
grades  and  different  conditions.  If  vou  look,  then,  at  the  great 
theatre  of  Roman  domination,  you  will  find  that  in  Rome,  with  all 
its  pretended  civilization,  the  same  feature  prevailed.  The  citizens 
of  Rome,  when  we  read  and  read  hastily,  we  suppose  to  have  been 
pretty  much  like  our  own  citizens.  But  there  can  be  no  conception 
more  erroneous  than  this.  The  Roman  citizen  was  as  one  perhaps  to 
ten  thousand;  and  the  plebeian  race,  and  above  all  the  slaves,  were  as 
persons  of  no  value;  because  they  were  not  citizens,  and  because  not 
having  that  special  privilege,  their  nature,  although  like  that  of  the 
others,  stamped  with  the  image  of  God,  was  not  appreciated.  There 
was  nothing  to  rive  them  vdue.  And  the  great  idea  of  the  great 
lever  which  Christianity  presented  for  the  elevation  of  the  human 
race,  was  the  doctrine  that  the  Divine  Son  became  man,  and  in  be- 
coming man  elevated  human  nature  by  its  union  with  the  divine 
nature  in  the  same  person !  This  is  the  origin ;  and  if  you  start 
from  the  fountain  and  behold  these  waters  of  regeneration  bursting 
forth  from  their  primitive  source,  and  watch  them  as  they  meandered 
and  divided,  now  into  one  stream  of  benevolence,  now  into  another, 
now  into  the  improvement  of  legislation,  now  into  the  mitigation  of 
the  civil  condition  of  the  slave,  and  as  they  passed  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  age  to  age,  you  will  see  in  all  their  branches  this  power 
and  efficacy,  because  God  had  ennobled  humanity  by  the  "  Word'' 
being  "  made  Flesh  and  dwelling  amongst  men." 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  lesson  which  first  united  the 
disciples  together  was  a  lesson  of  love  and  of  fraternity.  And  it  no 
doubt  entered  into  the  providence  of  God  that  that  which  was  a 
doctrine  and  an  affection  should  become,  through  the  manner  8f  its 
development,  a  standard  of  imitation  to  spread  from  the  centre  to 
the  circumference  of  the  world.  The  first  lesson  of  equality,  prac- 
tical equality,  we  can  trace  to  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  where  those 
who  professed  Christianity  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  from 
Pagan  persecution.  You  will  behold  there  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
and  the  noble  senator,  and  the  freedman,  and  the  slave — all,  as 
brethren,  assembled  around  the  altar  on  which  they  offered  sacrifice 
to  their  God,  and  near  the  sepulchre  which  was  to  contain  their 
consecrated  remains.  The  first  lesson  was  one  of  suffering  and 
humility ;  and  whilst  the  Christian  Church  was  in  this  situation  of 
suffering,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she,  either  by  her  external 
development  of  the  moral  principle  with  which  God  has  inspired 
her,  or  by  any  other  influence,  could  exercise  any  power  over  the 
usages  which  then  prevailed.  Nevertheless,  if  you  watch  the 
progress  of  Roman  legislation,  you  will  find  that  even  before  the 
empire  professed  the  Christian  name  the  harsh  spirit  of  that 
legislation  was  mitigated.  Many  of  its  stem  and  cruel  features 
were  changed  for  others  of  greater  mildness ;  and  there  is  strong 
reason  to  belie\  e  that  the  reflection  of  the  example  and  usages  of 
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the  obscure  and  pcTsecuted  Christians  was  shed  even  on  the  mind 
and  heart  of  him  who  wielded  the  imperial  sceptre.    Until  then  the 
slave,  under  Roman  civilization,  had  no  protection  of  any  kind. 
Until  then  the  slave  belonged  to  his  master  as  the  ox  belonged ; 
even  the  attribute  of  hunianity  was  denied  him;  he  was  called  a 
thing — "  res  " — and  not  a  man.     His  master  could  kill  and  destroy 
him  at  his  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  slaves,  even  whilst  at 
labor,  were  bound  with  chains  of  iron,  and  at  night  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  with  only  an  opening  as  a  me- 
dium of  breathing  the  air  of  heaven.     We  know  that,  in  his  caprice, 
the  master  sent  one  of  his  slaves  to  be  devoured  alive  by  the  fishes 
in  his  pond,  for  no  reason  except  that,  in  awkwardly  attending  the 
banquet,  he  allowed  a  crystal  vase  to  fall  and  be  broken.     We  know 
another  instance,  in  which  four  hundred  slaves  were  directed  to  be 
taken  between  files  of  soldiers  and  massacred — for  what  crime  think 
ye  ?     None,  but  that  .their  master  had  been  assassinated,  and  they 
would  not  tell  by  whom  ;  possibly  because  they  could  not !     But  it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  slaves,  and  therefore  the  slaves  were  to  forfeit 
their  lives  to  that  inconsiderate  and  barbarian  law.     Now  we  find 
the  first  modification  of  that  law  under  the  subsequent  emperors. 
But  if  such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  were  treated,  let  us 
see  what  was  the  manner  in  which  that  first  element  of  social  exist- 
ence, the  family,  was  regulated.     A  family  is  in  itself  a  State ;  it  is 
a  corporation  in  which  there  is  form,  and  dominion,  and  order ;  and 
the  Christian  family  presents  a  spectacle  which  Avould  have  aston- 
ished the  ancients,  Avho  could  not  have  admitted  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  perfect  organization  in  domestic  life.    Tlie 
Roman  family  was  not  a  natural  family.     It  was  a  civil  one,  regu- 
lated by  the  law ;  and  under  that  law  the  father  owned  his  children 
just  as  he  did  his  slaves.     He  could  kill  them  both.    The  mother 
could  do  so  at  their  birth,  without  any  crime  against  the  State  ;  or 
the  father,  at  any  subseqiient  period  ;  he  could  sell  them,  or  dispose 
of  them  as  he  pleased.     If  you  can  imagine,  then,  such  a  family,  and 
an  aggregate  of  such  families,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  that  free 
Home,  so-called,  where  the  law  protected  the  father,  and  secured 
this  power  to  him,  which  he  might  exercise  as  arbitrarily  as  he 
thought  proper,  so  long  as  he  lived.    The  child  was  incapable  of 
acquiring  anything.     All  that  he  acquired  belonged  not  to  him,  for 
lie  belonged  not  to  himself^  but  to  his  father.     And  when  death  re- 
moved that  father,  then  he  himself  passed,  by  a  sudden  transition, 
from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  the  tyrant  under  whom  he 
bad  previously  lived.     Would  you  speak  of  that  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  family — the  marriage  bond  ?    You  will  find  that 
the  wife  was  scan^ely  the  companion  of  the  husband.    She  was,  it  is 
true,  not  called  a  slave ;  she  was  called  a  wife.    But  she  was,  both 
on  account  of  her  sex  and  on  that  of  relation,  a  being  in  this  condi- 
tion of  society,  having  no  rights  from  the  hour  of  her  birth  until  she 
irent  to  her  grave.    She  could  not  bequeath  to  her  child  anything; 
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no,  not  even  a  token  of  affection,  without  permission.  Daring  her 
minority  she  belonged  to  her  father,  and  after  her  marriage  she  be- 
longed to  her  husband.  And  the  consequences  of  this,  in  the  grow- 
ing depravity  of  that  corrupt  community,  were  such  as  respect  for 
the  modesty  and  the  feeling  which,  thanks  to  Christianity,  exist  in 
your  bosoms,  prevents  me  from  describing  in  any  way. 

After  this  period,  then,  of  which  this  is  but  a  faint  outline,  you 
find  a  new  order  of  things  introduced  when  Constantine  professes 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  a  very  brief  period  you  find  the  first 
law  enacted  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves;   laws  also 
enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  the  first  extern^  manifesta- 
tions of  the  feelings  and  of^  the  principles  which  Christianity  had 
implanted  in  the  heart,  and  which  had  exhibited  no  direct  power 
before.    Then  succeeds  rapidly — for  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  must 
pass  very  cursorily — the  decline  of  that  empire  and  that  people  so 
fond  of  blood,  especially  in  this  last  and  most  corrupt  stage ;  that 
people,  who  could  amuse  the  multitudes  in  the  amphitheatres  with 
the  spectacle  of  Christians  devoured  by  the  lions  of  Africa ;  that 
people,  who  could  season  their  banquets  with  the  agonies  of  naked 
gladiators  piercing  each  other's  breasts ;  that  period  of  blood  and 
voluptuousness — the  bloody  star  of  their  dominion  now  set  for  ever. 
Then  came  in  a  new  order.    Those  hordes  from  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia — the  Huns,  Goths  and  Vandals — rushed  upon  the  empire 
as  a  deluge,  as  if  the  cataracts  of  heaven  had  been  again  opened, 
and  the  great  fountains  of  the  earth  had  burst  forth  afresh ;  one  tide 
rising  above  its  fellow,  and  rolling  onward  as  if  to  blot  out  the 
bloody  foot-prints  of  that  iron-hearted  race,  who  had  made  the  earth 
groan  beneath  the  weight  of  their  violence  and  crime.     (Lqud  ap- 
plause.)    These  invaders  were  not  Christians.     They  came,  not 
knowing  their  own  mission,  but  with  a  kind  of  instinct  in  their 
hearts — a  kind  of  dim  idea  that  God  had  destined  them  to  become  ' 
the  scourge  of  that  empire ;  so  much  so  that  Attila,  who  boasted 
that  "  where  the  hoof  of  his  steed  once  struck  the  earth,  the  grass  - 
never  grew  again,"  boasted  also  that  he  was  the  "  Scourge  of  God." 
But  he  Avas  only  one  of  a  'series  who  came,  one  after  another,  de^ 
stroying  everything  that  had  resulted  from  the  operation  of  ther- 
Roman  mind,  and  the  progress  of  Roman  civilization.     Yet  whUst^ 
those  torrents  of  barbarism  spread  over  the  empire,  religion  and  her 
ministers  were  also  there ;  and  the  ship  of  the  Church,  mounting  on 
these  waves,  with  its  crew  inspired  by  the  promises  of  their  glorified 
Master,  Avas  now  employed  in  gathering,  here  and  there,  the  frag- 
ments of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  of  civilization  which  floated 
on  the  surface,  and  would  otherwise  have  perished  utterly  and  for 
ever.     (Applause.)     This  was  their  occupation.    The  very  form  in 
which  God  had  appointed  that  his  Church  should  develop  itself, 
became,  in  the  goodness  of  his  providence,  the  means  of  preserving 
these  benefits  to  future  ages.     He,  instilling  his  doctrines  into  the 
simple-hearted  followers  who  surrounded  him,  selected  twelve,  and 
of  them  he  chose  one ;  and  thus  constituted  a  cocioty,  organized 
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with  its  own  peculiar  government  and  powers  of  government  within 
itself.  You  cannot  read  the  history  of  those  ages  without  seeing 
how  intimajtely  the  Church  and  State  were  blended  together ;  and 
you  cannot,  perhaps,  refrain  from  expressing  your  indignation  at 
the  discovery.  You  may  not  have  understood  the  explanation  of 
this  fact.  Christianity  and  the  Church  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
State.  Tlieir  mission  is  from  heaven  to  man.  Men  believe  it,  and 
its  end  again  is  heaven.  So  that  if  the  Pope — the  iirst  bishop  of 
the  Church  ;  the  successor  of  him  who  was  taken  from  the  twelve, 
and  appointed  one  to  whom  Avas  given  power  not  given  to  others — 
if  he  becomes  an  important  personage  in  secular  or  political  matters, 
in  after  times,  do  not  suppose  that  he  is  so  by  virtue  of  any  warrant 
he  received  from  his  Divine  Master.  His  office  and  these  things 
are,  in  themselves,  utterly  separate. 

"  IIow  did  it  occur  then,"  it  will  be  asked,  **  that  strange  union  of 
Church  and  State — that  intertwining  of  the  fibres  of  the  one  with 
the  other,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  by  reading  history,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  limits,  and  in  fact  that  it  occasioned  perpetual  strug- 
gles of  the  one  power  against  the  other,  in  which  each  had  its  own 
mode  of  warfare,  appropriate  to  its  own  nature  and  character?"     It 
is  easy  to  explain  all  this.     "When  civilization  was  destroyed ;  ^when 
the  Roman  provinces  were  pillaged  by  a  new  and  barbarous  race, 
who  refused  to  adopt  any  of  the  manners  of  the  people  whom  they 
had  subdued  and  annihilated,  and  who  would  not  stoop  to  learn 
i^nsdom  from  the  conquered ;  in  a  word,  when  men  without  culti- 
vation, without  literature  or  laws,  occupied  that  empire,  was  it  not 
a  great  mercy  that  in  that  ship  of  the  Church,  which  rode  triumph- 
antly on  the  wave  of  barbarism,  there  should  have  been  found  men 
capable  of  teaching  these  barbarians  ?    This  was  the  origin  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.     The  very  nature  of  the  office  sustained 
by  the  ministers  of  religion  kept  them  in  contact  Avith  mankind. 
What  arc  they  sent  for  but  to  convert  the  heart ;  to  subdue  the 
natural  ferocity  of  men ;  to  make  them  love  each  other  ?    IIow,  then, 
couKl  they  abstain  from  intercourse  Avith  mankind  ?  and  how  could 
they  have  that  intercourse  without  imparting  some  of  that  light  to 
the  taper  of  him  who  was  in  darkness,  and  came  within  the  reach 
of  their  illuminating  influence?     When  the  whole  social  fabric  was 
l)roken  down,  what  remained  to  be  done,  except  that  these  men 
should  exert  themselves  in  gathering  up  and  restoring  all  the  frag- 
:sncnts  of  what  was  valuable ;  in  re-constructing  the  social  edifice, 
^Eind  regenerating  the  affections  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the 
"^ew  nation  springing  into  existence  ?     It  was  thus  that  the  early 
T»ninisters  of  the  Church  laid  the  enduring  foundations  of  the  modern 
^aand  boasted  civilization. 

If  you  find,  then,  that  the  Church  came  to  have  influence  in  the 

"S^tate,  do  not  impute  it  to  the  ambition  of  her  ministers,  althoufjh  it 

»8  proper  to  acknowledge  that  even  these  men,  high  and  holy  as 

was  their  calling,  would  not  be  in  all  cases  above  the  influence  of 

^%bat  feeling  more  than  other  men.    They  were  men ;  aid  as  men 
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they  would  be"  operated  on,  more  or  less,  by  the  ordinary  feeling 
to  wliich  our  nature  is  subject.  But  examine  the  page  of  history, 
and  you  will  find  that  if  they  had  influence — if  they  began  to  bo 
arbitrators,  and  from  that  to  be,  as  it  was  natural,  magistrates  and 
judges  of  the  peace — it  was  because  they  had  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  i)eople  by  whom  they  were  surrounded ;  because  their  mis- 
sion and  character  inspired  those  people  with  respect,  and  led  them 
to  confide  in  their  ability  and  will  to  render  that  justice  which  they 
might  have  elsewhere  sought  in  vain.  And  so  general  was  the  feel- 
ing of  popular  confidence  and  desire  to  seek  the  counsel  and  judg- 
ment of  tlie  Church,  that  her  ministers  were  often  obliged  to  devote 
much  of  their  time  to  these  works.  In  the  writings  of  St.  Augus- 
tine Me  find  that  when  he  wished  to  call  on  St.  Ambrose,  he  found 
him  "  so  surrounded  by  clients  that  it  was  difiicult  to  gain  an  au- 
dience." And  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  also,  but  especially  at 
that  period  when  all  the  regular  organization  of  government  was 
dissolved,  the  Christians  had  in  their  minds  that  admonition  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians  when  he  seemed  to  have  been  scandalized  at 
them  for  referring  their  disputes  to  the  Pagan  judges,  and  exhorted 
them  to  refer  them  to  some  of  their  own  communion. 

They  applied  that  admonition,  and  because  these  ministers  of  re- 
ligion in  the  constitution  of  society  were  the  persons  to  whom  the 
people  would  naturally  flock,  as  men  not  having  families  of  their  own — 
no  interest  to  interfere  with  their  pursuit  of  holy  things — they  natu- 
rally became  the  umpires  and  judges,  the  duties  of  which  ofllices  they 
were  well  fitted  to  discharge  with  propriety,  from  their  superior 
learninff,  and  their  vastly  superior  integrity.    (Loud  applause.)    We 
know  that  historians,  and  even  ecclesiastical  historians,  boast  of  the 
conduct  of  Constantine  when  he  assisted  at  the  great  Council  of 
Nice  with  the  bishops,  and  though  emperor  of  the  world,  as  might 
be  said,  yet  was  so  humble  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  in  the  matter.     But  in  the  final  issue  it  could  not 
but  turn  out  a  misfortune  that  the  emperor  was  present  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  he  w^o  was  so  humble  and 
res})cc*tful  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  lived  long  enough  so  to  ap- 
preciate his  own  power  in  relation  to  the  Church  as  in  the  contro- 
versies between  the  orthodox  and  the  Arians  to  take  upon  himself 
the  decision  of  the  question,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
banished  into  exile  such  of  the  bishops  as  refused  to  acquiesce. 
From  that  time  forward  if  you  find  the  bishops  entering  more  or 
less  into  the  counsels  of  the  king  or  of  the  State,  it  is  because  the 
latter  were  ignorant,  and  the  bishops  enlightened.     It  was  because 
the  State  officials  wished  to  borrow  from  the  light  of  the  bishop,  as 
lie,  from  his  character,  position  and  bearing  had  manifested  that 
love  of  human  nature  whioh  was  now  prized,  not  by  any  earthly 
croiisideration,  but  by  its  equivilent  of  value  in  the  idea  that  man 
had  been  raised  by  the  Incarnation  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  prinii- 
live  destiny.     (Applause.) 

Going  on,  you  will  come  to  the  origin  of  monastic  institutions. 
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And  it  has  been  quite  customary  to  look  on  them  as  rather  indica- 
tions of  barbarism,  or  a  low  state  of  civilization.  It  would  not  be- 
come me,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  enter  into  any  question  con- 
nected with  the  merits  of  these  religious  institutions  m  a  religious 
r)int  of  view.  That  is  not  appropriate  for  the  plan  or  occasion,  and 
will  leave  it  aside.  But  I  will  view  them  in  connection  with  the 
times  and  the  progress  of  society.  I  find  in  them  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  agencies  which  God  employed  for  extending  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  and  giving  form  and  permanence  to  these  crude 
materials  for  modern  nations  which  were  then  strewn  around. 
How  was  this  ?  The  Roman  empire  being  in  the  state  I  have  de- 
scribed— overrun  with  northern  barbarians,  who  brought  with  them 
all  their  habits  of  plunder,  dislike  of  labor,  and  unspeakable  con- 
tempt for  the  occupation  of  letters  as  one  only  fitted  for  the  coward 
— how  were  they  brought  into  that  condition  in  which  all  the  min- 
gled interests  of  a  large  community  could  be  so  balanced  and 
arranged  as  to  allow  freedom  to  each,  and  equal  rights  to  all.  How 
was  this  to  be  accomplished?  How  was  it,  in  fact,  done?  I 
answer,  it  was  effected  in  a  great  measure  by  the  institution  of 
monastic  orders. 

I  find,  in  reading  history,  especially  that  of  the  Church,  that  these 
institutions  had  amongst  their  objects  the  preservation  of  ancient 
manuscripts  which  would  otherwise  have  perished.     Their  origin 
was  in  the  desire  of  their  founders  to  retire  from  the  evils  of  the 
world,  to  save  their  own  souls,  and  serve  their  God  in  solitude. 
There,  then,  you  see  the  first  organization  of  civilized  life,  in  the 
constitution  of  a  religious  community.    The  very  word  "commu- 
nity" was  unknown  before,  and  had  its  origin  in  those  institutions. 
Admirable  schools  of  wisdom  and  justice,  and  freedom  too! — the 
essence  of  whose  constitution  and  government  has  been  infused  into 
the  best  civil  organizations  of  modern  times!     (Loud  applause.) 
The  time  of  the  monks  was  divided  in  attention  to  rest,  prayer, 
study,  and  labor.     And  if  in  the  sequel  they  became  wealthy,  and 
seem  to  have  occupied  a  larger  space  than  they  ought  have  occu- 
pied, let  not  that,  any  more  than  their  character  and  influence,  be 
uiisunderstood.     In  their  origin  they  selected  locations  where  land 
was  of  no  value,  because  inhabitants  were  wanting  and  the  soil  was 
not  prized.     They  ordinarily  selected  retired  places — the  wilderness, 
far  remote  from  the  usual  haunts  of  men — but  they  were  industri- 
ous ;  their  habits  were  religiously  frugal ;  their  clothing  was  of  the 
coarsest  texture ;  they  lived  a  perpetual  life,  never  dying,  but  as  a 
body  with  its  particles  always  supplied  in  proportion'to  the  waste ; 
having  no  helpless  childhood,  nor  feeble  youth,  nor  decrepid  age  in 
their  institution;  they,  by  their  own  continual  industry,  and  the 
gradual  increase  through  ages  in  the  value  of  the  lands  on  which 
ihey  had  settled,  became,  without  its  being  at  the  expense  of  any 
human  being  on  the  earth,  wealthy  and  influential.     (Long  continued 
applause.)     These   untrodden,   wild  and  barnjn  mountains,  which 
they  found  forsaken  and  forbidding,  thoir  patient  toil  converted 
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into  fimiling  gardens,  which  thus  became  the  first  "  model-farras  ^ 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  agricoltaral  regions  of  Europe.  The 
monks  were  now  the  pioneers  of  successfnl  agricnltare.  They 
taught  it ;  they  practiced  it  with  their  own  hands ;  it  was,  in  part, 
their  tf>ccupation.  And  not  in  agricolture  alone — which  is,  we  may 
remember,  the  first  element  of  civilized  social  life — ^but  in  science 
and  literature,  they  were  the  instructors  of  their  fellow-men. 
Whilst  some  of  their  number  tilled  the  ground,  others  taught,  and 
others  studied.  And  in  their  constitutions  we  find  express  pro- 
vision**  made  for  the  transcribing  of  the  ancient  documents  which 
had  been  preserved,  and  books  of  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  kind  were 
reserved  for  copying  in  penitential  times,  such  as  Lent ;  for  as  yet 
the  world  had  no  printmg-press.  These  were  the  men  who  pre- 
served and  handed  down  to  future  ages  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the 
past,  which,  but  for  their  patient,  den}'ing  toil,  would  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost.  Take  the  Benedictine  order  alone,  which  existed 
for  some  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  you  see  that  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, during  the  whole  night  of  barbarism,  in  gathering  up  the 
fragments  of  the  ancient  writers  and  the  fathers.  All,  in  fact,  that 
we  know  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  perished  empires  of  the  past, 
has  been  derived  from  these  despised  monks.  They  were  the  men 
who  built  the  bridge — the  only  bridge  connecting  ancient  with 
modern  civilization.  And  whilst  we,  in  our  ingratitude,  feasting  on 
the  labors  of  their  toilsome  hours,  call  them  "lazy  monks,"  wc 
ought  to  know  that  they  were  the  literary  carriers  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  elder  days  of  the  world. 
(Immense  applause.) 

But  I  perceive  that  I  should  waste  the  whole  of  the  time  appro- 
priate for  a  lecture,  if  I  were  to  follow  out  any  single  idea  which 
occurs  to  me  on  a  subject  like  the  present.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  ob- 
liged to  hurry  on,  in  order  to  give  some  hasty  glances  at  a  general 
view  of  a  topic  which  covers  such  a  vast  space  of  time  and  of  locality. 

Gradually  from  this  period  you  find  these  nations,  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  Christianity,  themselves 
opposing  or  slowly  yielding  to  it,  following  out  in  their  social  forms 
the  primitive  instinct  of  the  races  from  whom  they  were  descended. 
Thus  y(ju  find  in  the  first  legislation  that  the  life  of  an  ancient  sub- 
ject of  the  empire  was  not  worth  so  much  as  that  of  one  of  the 
mvaders ;  and  again,  in  that  strange  compounding  for  injuries  in- 
flicted, that  the  jirice  of  a  first  finger  was  nearly  as  much  as  that  of 
a  limb,  because  they  wanted  it  to  pull  the  bow-string,  and  send  the 
arrow  to  the  foeman's  heart.'  It  is  only  by  thus  examining  the  con- 
dition of  society,  at  that  period,  that  you  learn  how  near  the  state 
of  infancy  it  was,  how  feeble  then  the  dawn  of  the  general  mind. 

Then,  after  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  empire,  we  enter  on  the 
"  middle,"  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  "  dark  ages ;"  not  so 
much  because  exclusively  dark  in  themselves  as  because  we  our- 
selves are  very  much  in  the  dark  respecting  them,  and  in  the  brevity 
of  human  life  do  not  deem  the  toil  of  research  to  be  compensated 
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by  aiiy  advantageous  return.  Now  these  ages  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  this  description  unquestionably ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
through  these  ages  you  observe  tlie  powerful  workings  out  of  that 
great  idea  wliich  God  had  made  known  through  his  Divine  Son, 
viz.,  the  worth  of  human  nature.  Then  was  the  time  of  tlie  found- 
ing of  all  these  charitable  institutions  for  the  aid  or  relief  of  human- 
ity. Then  was  the  period  of  Christian  heroism — of  men  and  women 
dedicating  themselves  to  the  suffering  and  the  poor ;  the  poor  who 
were  despised  under  ancient  civilization,  and  the  poor  who  are  im- 
happily  yet  despised.  Then  it  was  that  charity  made  her  dwelling 
with  men  ;  and  recollect  that  charity  is  like  a  new  sense,  it  is  as  if 
God  has  given  a  new  sense,  but  a  divine  one,  to  tlie  human  mind ; 
charity,  the  whole  of  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
that  charity  which  consists  in  loving  God,  and  men  for  God's  sake ; 
btcavife  Christ  the  Redeemer  loved  man,  and  laid  down  his  life  for 
for  him !  Then  it  was  that  men  pledged  themselves  by  a  solemn 
vow  ;  so  noble  and  disinterested  was  their  heroism,  that  they  crossed 
the  deep,  and  periled  life  and  all  they  had*,  to  save  a  human  being 
who,  once  baptized  into  Christianity,  might  still  fall  into  apostacy 
and  be  lost.  Then  was  the  period  when  those  institutions  of  charity, 
those  hospitals  for  the  relief — now  of  one,  now  of  another  form  of 
human  suffering — were  founded.  So  ample  were  the  provisions 
thus  made,  that  I  might  ask  you  to  set  the  imagination  to  work,  and 
then  write  down  in  a  catalogue  all  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of 
a  moral  or  physical  description  to  which  man,  as  a  man,  can  be  sub- 
ject, and  present  it  to  me,  and  I  will  show  you  an  institution  of 
generous  men,  and  generous  women,  taking  leave  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and,  with  delight,  consecrating  themselves  to  the 
allegation  of  each !  This  is  the  nature  and  power  of  the  feeling 
which  pervades  them. 

We  also  find,  at  the  same  period,  those  crusades  which  have 
occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  historian  and  the  student 
of  human  progress.  By  the  superficial  critics  of  modern  times  the 
motives  of  the  crusaders  have  been  censured,  and  the  influence 
which  they  exercised  on  civilization  denied  altogether,  or  immensely 
underrated.  These  writers  exhibit  to  their  readers  only  their  views 
of  what  they  deem  the  absurdity  of  rousing  whole  nations  into  en- 
thusiastic determination  to  rescue  a  far  city  of  the  earth  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidel.  But  such  historians  know  little  of  what  was 
accomplished  by  those  chivalrous  crusaders.  They  cannot  see  that 
by  their  successful  invasion  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  they  checked 
the  career  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet,  and  prevented  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  western  portion  of  Europe  to  their  do- 
minion. I  enter  not  now  at  all  into  a  discussion  of  the  morality  or 
the  religious  bearing  of  that  chivalric  enterprise,  but  I  refer  simply 
to  its  effects  on  man  in  his  social  character,  and  affirm,  without  hesi- 
tation, that,  in  the  order  of  human  things,  to  these  crusaders  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  are  indebted  lor  the  preservation  of  the 
Cbristian  fjith. 


Tlktl  ::  VL-.  ■::•:.  'h^r.  lzj-.^jihc  :rlo:  :€  5*c»netT  which  had  spn.ng 
■e:.  I  -r-^.^r  :  :::.: '•=••.:  r^'-f-rr  "W2:f  rr?*ftlf  dimiBished.  I  alhide  to 
!*r.-tLj^r.  T ':  .":  ZL^S^.-I  ii  i-  Tfio.-^  .r  .:i.ji5.-a;e!d  feudal  systf^m,  and 
-•  1.*  '.  :•  L.V  •-'■■t7.  1  n— 'Ir-r  r..-^  c  'hir  fTjivenr  of  a  past  ag».  But 
•2-T  r-:-T  T  •_:  i,:--.-!::^-;--!  ":if  '.-i  i::  :Le  crusades  was,  when  be 
r*r:--nr  L  l  I  ■-.^•fr  i  <r-i  V.'  tf.-'ri  sac  In  relation  to  this  whole 
i-li.".  ;.  .  ^*-t  :ir  -11  ijri  irfir.::r  rri'oroc*  of  Chi  istianity  in  the 
in:-:!:  '■:•!  l  .:'  -Ji-zir  .rc-iiti-.c.  Fr-ier  iLe  ancient  law  of  the  em- 
-Ir^  -i-^  i.A*-c7  :mII  r.-  ^zuchrcTvs:^  Lis  slave,  except  under  the 
Lt^-Tt--  .'r--r:.:rl:'*-  T^-r  z-ij  >^s:i:5vM:  pT>epared  the  way  for  the 
en-i-' -jii-i  -  .:  I'l-i  *ir-tl  izi  rr. -kSIel  for  it  on  a  thousand  occa- 
•:•  cLi,  z  -:r' ::-.  --c"  i^^^i:  ::  :•?  iri:<-f--i  lo  Goi>.  Now  a  baron  or 
n-.M-rii:--  r.  -.i-r  tir:-.  .:*  &  *-:q— r-:w  a  yocih  when  he  attained  his 
rrLiJ- rl:;.--  N:tb-.  -:::  :hr  o,v.ir-¥!i.>?  •;':"  my  other  prosperous  or  de- 
rin\'-r  -rTrLt,  rT^rit^  I^  ws>  :■:  Vi?  d:>i'layed  by  raising  the  serf  to 
ZL'z  I  -i-  -T-je*  .. :  ^r^rt-i  :=:.  An-I  :h ->  all  over  Europe  you  discover 
»r.  :L:-  jrrrl.-i  :iif  jT^nr:"^  inf  u^r.-v  of  Christianity  on  human  soci- 


ine  nr  i  rro2rre*<  oi  K.i;'jw:e.ire.  loii  una  me  L  niversities  of 
Pari*.  P.ivia.  r>xfor»i,  and  Ciimbrrdge,  of  anterior  origin.  And  it  is 
re rr.i'ic '.'/•:■  that  even  during  this  pericnl.  from  the  first  dawn  of  the 
reviv.'il  it*  I*-tter«  in  the  l>e^R3:n'i:  of  the  tlurteenth  century,  how 
rai'id  -vii  the  advance  towarvU  the  full  day  of  civilization.'  It  is 
durir;::  *h>  century  that  we  read  of  twelve  thousand  students  at 
Oxfrl  rt!"  r^e  at  one  time:  and  at  another  time,  of  thirty  thousand 
stud^r;r-.  'vh*rn  every  monastery  besides  had  its  school,  and  was  the 
ceri^r<:  '.'.y^nvA  which  towns  and  villasres  and  shires  and  counties 
were  fvrr.'if.-*!.  When  all  this  was  going  on,  then,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  .shr«<:k  of  5ubse*]aent  events,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  the 
proiire»*  of  civilization  would  have  been  far  more  advanced  at  pres- 
ent than  it  was.     (< Treat  applause.^ 

We  are  in  the  habit  also  of  sup}H>sing  that  what  we  term  human 
right-,  and  the  particular  limitations  of  nehts  and  duties,  were  but 
imiKrrfVrtly  understood  at  this  time.  That  it  was  to  a  certain 
extent  i-  tnie.  That  there  were  abuses,  |>ersecution,  and  crimes  of 
every  kind,  just  as  now,  only  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  coarser  form, 
i.H  not  to  be  denied.  But  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  men 
at  this  time  were  entirely  dependent,  if  not  in  tem[>oral,  at  all  events 
in  «i»iritM:il  matters,  on  the  clergy,  and  that  what  the  latter  ordered 
the  forrni-r  were  prepared  to  do  at  all  hazards.  No  falser  conceiv 
tion  roiiJd  be  formed  than  this.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  beincr 
in  Ijoridajr^t  to  either  j^jiiritual  or  si'cular  guides,  it  was  then  that,  in 
the  name  of  future  generations,  they  took  that  noble  stand  in  favor 
of  human  rights,  because  they  were,  as  might  well  be  said,  the  shield 
of  hiiinanity  exalted  in  the  person  of  Chirst  by  imion  with  the 
iJeity  itself.     If  you  speak  of  the  institutions  of  an  Alfred — of  the 
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very  forms  of  legislation — of  deliberative  assemblies— of  tho  ele- 
ments of  jurisprudence — of  the  civil  law — of  what  has  been  called 
the  common  law — I  can  tell  you  that  if  you  thread  them  all  up  to 
their  true  source,  you  will  find  that  it  was  in  the  sanctuary ;  there 
was  the  origin  of  all  that  is  now  most  dearly  cherished  in  our  social 
institutions.     (Loud  applause.) 

Had  the  ancients  anything  of  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  Xo.  Did  they  know  or  recognize  anything  of  those  three 
divisions — legislature,  judiciary,  and  executive?  Had  they  any 
knowledge  of  that  phrase,  whose  origin  we  ourselves  do  not  perhaps 
always  recollect,  the  "  Commonalty,"  or  Commons  of  England  ? 
No.  They  had  no  idea  of  a  representative  and  deliberative  assem- 
bly. And  where  did  the  idea  of  the  "three  Estates" — of  the 
** Estates  general" — of  the  "Cortes"  of  Spain — for  trodden  down 
Spain  was  once  one  of  the  first  and  freest  nations  of  Euroi)e — origi- 
^nate  ?  In  the  councils  of  the  Church !  The  bishops  assembled  in 
council  and  representatives  of  other  orders  were  there  also.  I  defy 
any  historian  to  find  any  other  orighi  for  the  representative  form  of 
government.  If,  again,  you  turn  your  eyes  to  tne  scientific  develop- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  where  had  it  its  origin  and  where  its 
proudest  triumphs  ?  Just  go  and  measure  if  you  can  the  dimensions 
of  those  cathedrals  and  minsters  which  were  upreared  in  those  ages. 
Trace  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the  nicety  and  exactitude  of 
the  science  by  which  the  illuminated  pages  of  manuscripts  were 
lighted  up.  Measure  those  mighty  domes  suspended  in  the  air,  those 
long  and  lofly  arches  pointed  in  the  style  called  Gothic,  but  which 
properly  speaking  is  not  Gothic  but  Christian,  and  you  will  see  that 
these  men,  in  what  we  call  the  "  dark  ages,"  but  what  were  in  reality 
the  middle  ages,  the  ages  of  transition,  knew  how  to  stretch  with 
precision  the  architect's  line  along  the  earth,  and  lay  the  fbundations 
of  noble  edifices  and  raise  them  up,  and  turn  the  stones  into  form  and 
suspend  them  in  long  drawn-arches  over  the  "  long-drawn  aisle,  and 
fretted  vault."  I  question  much,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  whether 
we  have  science  enough  to  know  how  to  take  down  these  noble 
stir uctu res — it  is  certain  we  have  not  enough  to  know  how  to  recon- 
Btruct  them.     (Loud  applause). 

But  let  us  pass  to  those  striking  evidences  of  higher  civilization 
which  are  presented  by  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
which  indeed  architecture,  on  which  I  have  just  touched,  is  one. 
Engraving,  painting,  sculpture,  all  these  things  were  necessarily 
lost  in  the  great  moral  catastrophe  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
In  my  conception  of  civilization,  I  wish  you  to  recollect  it  discovers 
its  growth  and  advancement  not  alone  in  those  arts  and  that  knowl- 
edge  which  have  their  application  merely  to  the  animal  comforts  and 
well-being  of  our  race.  Civilization  should  do  something  more  than 
provide  a  house  to  shelter  our  heads  and  clothing  to  shield  our 
bodies  from  the  cold  air.  God  has  created  us  with  rational  minds, 
and  has  also  endowed  us  with  affections  which  yearn  for  appropri- 
ate rutriment.     We  have  hearts  to  glow  with  ecstasy  or  throb  with 
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sympatliizing  sorrow ;  we  have  imaginations  to  conceive  and  to 
create;  avo  have  susceptili ilities  keenly  alive  to  every  impression ; 
and  my  idea  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  is  of  that  which,  whilst  it 
mhiistered  most  to  the  comfort  of  the  body,  and  imposed  the  least 
restraint  upon  the  individual,  should  at  the  same  time  allow,  and 
even  encourage,  the  highest  development  of  those  faculties  which 
distinguish  man  above  the  brute,  and  link  his  nature  with  divinity 
itself.  (Loud  ai)plause.)  And  in  the  ages  of  which  I  now  speak,  was 
there  not  abundant  evidence  of  the  growth  and  supremacy  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man?  Besides'  the  sublimity  of 
the  architecture  of  the  religious  ediBces  to  which  I  have  alludeil, 
look  at  their  ornaments — the  painted  glass,  an  art  now  lost — the  ex- 
quisite carving  in  wood  —  the  paintings  themselves,  developing  a 
new  idea  again  which  seemed  to  elevate  man  above  the  mere  matter 
of  this  perishing  earth  to  a  loftier  and  purer  region,  and  revealing  — ^ 

the  mysterious  secret  that  there  were  new  forms  and  all  but  a  new 

life  dwelling  in  the  light  as  it  came  in  pencils  from  the  sun ;  and  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  ^x  a  surface  on  which  these  forms  could  ' 


reflected,  in  order  to  create  a  whole  world  of  imagery  and  thought—^    . 
Then  again  of  music,  to  what  is  its  oultivation  to  be  traced  ?     Tc      ^ 
the  hiborn  desire  to  honor  the  Deity,  who  by  becoming  incarnat 
has  so  elevated  human  nature.     By  the  estimate  in  which  {lies 
things  were  held,  matter  was  depressed  in  the  scale  of  appreciation 
gold  was  depressed ;  money  was  depressed ;  everything  was  d 
pressed  and  treated  as  the  dross  of  the  earth,  when  placed  in  th^  ^e 
balance  opposite  to  man,  because  he  had  a  soul  stamped  with  th^   ^^ 
image  of  his  God,  and  redeemed  by  his  Divine  Son  on  the  cross  oS'  -1 
Calvary.     (Loud  applause.)     It  was  this  feeling  which  created  th»  -^e 
forms  which  live  on  the  breathing  canvas  ;  it  was  this  that  led  thenc    ^■n 
to  the  depths  of  the  quarry,  there  to  perceive  the  figure  and  aAei^cr   r- 
wards  to  labor  in  removing  the  surrounding  rubbish  until  they  gav  —  -c 
to  the  world  such  forms  as  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  speakin    ^^f 
with  every  feature,  and  wanting  only  the  human  voice  to  trausm'    -^ii 
the   sound.     (Great   a})plause.)     What  was  it  that  inspired  the===-se 
men  *?     Keligion.     And,  again,  if  you  look  at  the  walls  which  ai^    re 
immortalized  by  their  hands,  you  behold  ideas  embodied  and  pi — =:='e* 
sented  to  your  bodily  sense,  of  which  you  could  otherwise  form  b^ 
%  feeble  conception.     lie  read  of  the  judgment ;   he  studied  il" 
prophets  and  the  apostles,  and  deeply  imbued  with  awe  and  rev 
ence  of  the  solemn  mysteries  and  awful  sublimities  of  the  ChristL 
religion,  gave  visible  and  undying  existence  to  the  conceptions 
his  mind.     For  recollect  that-  when  you  have  the  outward  signs 
civilization,  whether  it  be  in  architectural  monuments,  or  with  bre: 
ing  canvas,  or  in  the  ail-but  speaking  statue — recollect  that  th  ^se 
were  first  created  in  the  mind,  and  all  the  rest  is  but  the  carr}*iii^ 
out  of  that  iDKA  into  a  form  in  which  it  will  become  objec^tive    /«-j 
the  senses,  and  through  them  be  conveyed  to  the  mind.     You  i/«3- 
hold  this  in  every  direction ;  you  see  the  first  idea  of  Christianit^^lf 
contributing,  ministering  scci'ctly,  silently,  without  violence,  witboo^^^ 
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overturning  any  established  order,  but  always  through  the  heart,  to 
exalt  the  worth  of  the  human  soul.  Always  to  bring  comfort  to 
some  portion  of  suffering  humanity. 

And  after  this  was  another  means  and  a  most  important  one, 
whicli  I  had  almost  overlooked — the  spirit  of  missions,  which  was 
the  essence  and  the  soul  of  that  Christian  religion.  The  command 
of  our  Saviour  was :  "  Go  ye,  teach  all  nations,"  and  this  word  was 
never  silent,  never  inoperative,  but  as  a  principle  of  activity  was 
transmitted  as  one  undying  commission,  whereby  the  purposes  of 
redemption  were  to  be  accomplished.  This  spirit  of  missions,  hav- 
ing Rome  for  its  centre  and  source,  became  the  medium  of  extend- 
ing civilization  throughout  the  world.  The  missionary  going  on  his 
errand  of  mercy  brought  with  him  the  light  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  land.  Thus  St.  Augiistine  proceeds  from  Rome  to  England. 
Thus  the  missionaries  of  England  itself  in  later  times,  and  more 
particularly  of  Ireland,  became  the  apostles  at  once  of  Christianity, 
and  indirectly  of  civilization  too,  in  France,  Germany  and  the  north- 
ern states  of  Europe.  But  not  only  was  the  Ifght  of  one  nation  com- 
municated to  another,  but  by  the  medium  of  missions  it  was  more 
generally  diffused  from  province  to  province  of  the  same  land. 
Without  this  the  intellectual  commerce  of  distant  parts  of  the  same 
country  could  not  have  been  carried  on.  And  the  consequence  has 
been,. that  not  only  by  the  progressive  influence  of  Chrisliafiity,  by 
its  missionaries,  was  felt  in  mellowing  down  the  peculiar  institutions 
of  the  heterogeneous  tribes  settling  in  different  portions  of  the  same 
country,  into  a  certain  uniformity  both  of  feeling  and  of  ideas, 
which  soon  took  the  form  of  general  legislation,  but  also  between 
different  nations  through  the  medium  of  one  tie,  that  of  religion,  a 
kind  of  brotherhood  was  foraied  among  the  states  themselves  by 
the  action  of  religion  in  its  unity  and  its  universality.  Without 
this,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  nations  would  have  been  isolated  and 
di^oined  from  each  other. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  appreciate  at  its  just  value  the  services 
thus  rendered  to  the  temporal  condition  of  man  by  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  Church.     For  we  must  recollect  that  in  those  times 
tnere  were  no  railroads  to  facilitate  communication,  nor  highways, 
nor  post-oftices,  nor  carriages,  nor  hotels.    And  even  in  regard  to 
these,  I  find  that  religion  is  the  principle  of  their  origin,  if  not  of 
their  perfection.    The  idea  which  penetrated  all  Christian  society  in 
those  ages,  inspired  men  with  an  impulse  for  every  enterprise  which 
coald  confer  a  benefit  on  that  humanity  Avhich  had  been  so  honored 
in  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption.     In  accomplishing  these  works 
they  considered  themselves  as  laboring  for  Christ,  when  they  labored 
fbr  their  fellow-men.    Thus  we  find  them  banding  themselves  to- 
gether into  religious  confraternities  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
Highways,  building  bridges  across  rivers  otherwise  impassable,  and 
planting  monasteries  and   hospices  in  solitary  places,  Avhere  the 
traveller,  overtaken  by  night,  or  by  sickness,  or  by  the  tempest, 
might  find  the  shelter  of  a  Christian  brother's  roof.    These  thmgs, 
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begun  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  were  afterwards  taken  tip  and 
continued  by  the  secular  policy  of  the  States,  but  not  until  those 
States  had  been  themselves  imbued  with  science  and  other  aids 
equally  derived  from  religion,  for  accomplishing  the  task.  The  in- 
tercourse among  men  by  these  means  became  enlarged.  The  light 
of  one  country  or  province  was  made  to  shed  its  beams  on  another. 
Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  Europe,  but  it  extended  itself  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Whilst  tlie  secular  adventurers  in  South 
America  sought  for  gold,  they  were  accompanied  by  the  mission- 
aries of  religion,  who  wished  to  impart  the  light  of  Christianity  to 
the  nations  of  that  hemisphere,  and  who  were  invariably  the  friends 
and  the  protectors  of  the  poor  Indians.  These  men,  actuated  by  their 
love  of  God  and  of  man,  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
cause  to  which  they  devoted  themselves  with  such  hbly  zeal.  Even 
in  our  own  day,  whilst  the  English  soldiery^  in  the  spirit  of  conquest;, 
or  of  ambition,  are  knocking  at  the  outward  portals  of  China,  the 
French  missionary  has  been  pursuing  his  labor  of  love  in  the. heart 
of  that  empire  for  more  than  two  hundred  years ;  and  this  is  not 
for  the  advantages  of  home  manufacture  or  of  commerce,  but  to 
carry  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  that  people,  and  if  necessary,  as  many 
have  (lone,  to  yield  his  neck  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  (Great  and 
continued  applause.)  This  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  oftentimes  exercised  a  poweful  influence  in  the  progress  of  navi- 
gation. It  often  happened  that  when  other  motives  failed,  Christianity 
led  to  the  successful  enterprise,  and  even  under  the  circumstances  ante- 
cedent to  the  great  discovery  by  Columbus  of  this  new  world,  when  all 
other  arguments  in  favor  of  the  expedition  had  failed  with  Isabella  her- 
self, her  confessor  suggested  that  in  the  new  countries  souls  might  be 
found  who  could  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  this  argument  decided  the  question.  She  saw  with  that  intui- 
tive vision  so  peculiar  to  the  age,  that  when  treasures  and  souls  were 
to  be  weighed  on  the  balance  against  each  other,  that  the  former 
were  of  no  value.  Iler  jewels  were  immediately  pledged  for  the 
expense  of  the  expedition,  and  a  new  Avorld  was  discovered.  (Great 
applause.)  I  have  already  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience,  that 
I  must  again  apologize ;  I  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  There  is  no  one 
point  in  which  we  are  more  indebted  to  Christianity  than  in  the 
elevation  of  woman,  that  is  to  say,  one-half  of  the  human  race,  from 
the  degradation  and  oppression  of  which  she  is  universally  the  victim 
where  our  holy  religion  is  unknown.  This  is  her  condition  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  even  at  the  present  day,  wherever  Christianity 
does  not  exist.  • 

On  this  point  all  writers  are  agreed.  But  mark  the  contrast  in 
Christian  lands.  If  you  are  travelling  in  a  public  conveyance,  and 
a  female  makes  her  appearance,  her  sex  alone — unless  there  be  some- 
thing positively  prejudicial  to  the  individual  known,  secures  for  her 
aniver^al  attention,  and  she  takes  whatever  seat  she  chooses.  This 
trivial  occurrence  shows  romarkablv  the  vast  difference  in  the  esti- 
mation in  which  her  sex  is  held  in  en  ilized  and  uncivilized  countries. 
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And  if  you  examine  more  particularly  into  the  causes  of  this,  you 
will  find  they  are  discoverable  in  the  same  Christian  sentiment,  and 
evince  its  supremacy  in  a  still  more  poetic  and  affecting  manner  than 
we  have  yet  seen  exhibited.  The  ancient  Christians,  who  lived 
immediately  near  the  times  of  our  Saviour,  did  not  fail  to  observe 
that  in  the  fall  of  our  race  by  primitive  disobedience,  woman  was 
the  first  to  be  seduced,  and  being  seduced,  became  a  seducer  in  her 
turn ;  and  they  conceived,  looking  at  her  condition  over  the  earth, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  the  weightier  part  of  the  malediction 
ntsulling  from  that  disobedience  fell  upon  her,  and  that  on  this 
account,  by  the  permission  of  God,  until  her  Restorer  came,  when, 
through  the  woman  there  should  be  a  reparation  made,  she  should 
be  in  a  suffering  condition.  And  then  they  considered  that  a  glory 
correjiponding  with  this  degradation  resulted  to  her  sex  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  virgin  of  Gallilee  being  selected  to  be  the 
mother  of  that  Saviour  m  whom  was  united  the  human  and  the 
divine  nature.  (Great  applause.)  The  Blessed  Virgin  ]\rary,  as  the 
type  of  regenerated  woman,  became  the  pride  and  glory  of  her  sex 
— raised  above  all  men  and  above  all  angels,  and  they  conceived  that 
the  nature  of  woman,  as  a  special  portion  of  humanity,  was  exalted 
and  ennobled,  and  in  some  measure  rendered  sacred  in  consequence 
of  her  relation  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This  idea  pervaded  the 
whole  of  that  society.  And  you  can  trace  it  in  all  those  orders 
having  religion  for  their  instinct,  and  which  went  to  vindicate  and 
protect  that  sex.  You  can  perceive  it  in  a  thousand  relations  in 
which  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  dwell. 

So  with  regard  to  almost  everything  else.  Whilst  men  were 
thus  struggling  against  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  their  progress 
checked  by  all  the  accidents  and  circumstances  of  our  nature,  you 
perceive  this  vital  current  of  love  coming  from  the  Son  of  God  and 
pervading  every  heart,  and  making  humanity  as  a  kind  of  ideal  ob- 

{'ect  of  almost  veneration.  This  was  the  source  which  made  wealth 
>e  looked  upon  as  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  man  to  be  re- 
garded as  worthy  of  all  that  his  brother  could  do  or  suffer  for  his 
sake.  But  when  civilization  was  thus  advancing — whilst  men  were 
making  such  rapid  progress  in  letters,  in  eloquence,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  and  architecture,  an  event  occurred  on  which,  however, 
I  have  no  desire  now  to  dwell.  For  tne  first  time  the  great  division 
of  the  human  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion  took  place,  and  Chris- 
tian unity  was  broken.  We  cannot  but  deplore  that  as  a  misfortune, 
^without  at  all  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  question  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  But  the  stream  which  had  passed  unbroken,  and 
xrivified  all  lands  through  which  it  passed,  was  now  turned  off  into 
narrow  channels,  and  from  thenceforth  you  see  nothing  of  that  great 
united  co-opcrartion — that  idea  binding  the  hearts  of  millions — but 
yon  see  the  human  mind  distracted,  and  what  is  worse,  the  human 
Iieart  divided.  And  instead  of  laboring  altogether  with  unanimity 
^f  thought  and  purpose  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  society 
%)ecome3  cut  up  into  sections  and  cliques,  and  any  good  efforts  are 
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counteracted  by  the  antagonism  of  another.  If  that  change  was 
sincerely  thought  necessary  by  those  who  led  in  it  in  order  to  please 
God,  who  will  judfife  them?  Not  I.  Nevertheless  I  do  thmk  it 
is  a  point  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof  that  civilization  received 
a  shock,  a  check,  and  false  direction  there,  from  which  it  has  not  yet 
recovered,  and  perhaps  never  will.  This  was  the  complaint  of  Eras- 
mus; beholding  the  evils  flowing  from  it,  he  described  it  as  an 
epocl)  of  "  polemical  barbarism."  He  and  many  others  even  at  that 
time,  could  deplore  the  sudden  check  given  to  men's  united  intelligence, 
when  the  discovery  of  printing,  of  gunpowder,  of  the  perfect  use 
of  the  compass,  and  of  a  new  world,  and  all  the  important  elements 
for  promoting  civilization  gave  such  promise  and  certainty  of  the 
still  greater  advance  of  knowledge,  refinement,  and  liberal  studies. 

You  behold  that  from  this  time  the  futures  of  civilization  are  not 
identical.     That  warmth — that  kind  of  poetry  of  feeling — that  en- 
thusiasm— that  effective,  united  counsel,  are  aJl  lost.     Even  liberty 
itself — even  the  social  rights  of  men,  in  almost  every  nation,  retro- 
graded.    It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  some  here  when  they  are  in- 
formed that  before  that  time  Spain  was  a  free  country — ^not  free  as 
we  understand  it — but  comparatively  free — that  her  king  was  not 
absolute — that  he  could  not  grind  his  subjects  at  his  will,  bat  his 
Cortes  stood  before  him,  and  lest  he  should  forget,  made  it  a  rule  to 
tell  him  "  that  each  of  them  was  as  good  as  he  was,  and  all  of  them 
together  much  better."     Before  that  time — even  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  great  fountain  spring  of  all 
our  social  and  political  rights  burst  forth  into  the  Magna  Cl'arta; 
for  in  all   the  quarrels  of  Popes  and  Bishops  with  the  arbitrary 
powers  of  Kings  and  Governments,  you  will  always  find  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church  standing  by  the  side  of  human  rights  and 
struggling  for  their  extension.     In  that  contest  for  Magna  Charta, 
the  King,  misrepresenting  the  state  of  the  question,  obtained  the 
excommunication  of  the  Barons ;   but  how  was  this  document  re- 
ceived in  the  metropolis  of  England  ?     Just  as  it  would  be  at  the 
present  day — as  so  much  waste  paper.     The  King  could  not  find  a 
single  Bishop  who  would  publish  it.     He  had  to  compel  the  monks 
by  sending  his  troops  to  perform  that  office.     The  event  to  which  I 
have  alluded  destroyed  in  th^t  country  the  healthy  tone  of  independ- 
ence here  manifested.     Neither  was  it  thus  in  England  alone.     On 
the  Continent  you  find  that  the  despotism  of  nearly  every  govern- 
ment either  originated  with,  or  was  mcreased  by,  this  event.     The 
reasons  are  perfectly  obvious  and  natural.    The  different  States  soon 
discovered  that  this  new  religious  question  was  to  be  decided  by 
troops  and  battlefields ;  and  according  to  the  issue  the  governments 
fovored  the  old  or  the  new  system.     But  the  spirit  of  the  pccjJe 
Avas  broken  by  these  divisions,  and  the  opportunity  was  too  favor.v 
ble  for  the  spirit  of  despotism  to  let  pass,  without  strengthening 
itself  through  their  disasters.     And  accordingly  the  whole  tone  of 
government  on  the  Continent  became  more  stringent  and  absolute, 
and  in  most  of  the  Northern  States  there  ib  less  of  the  substance  of 
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human  freedom  at  the  present  day,  than  there  was  when  that  event 
occurred. 

Civilization,  however,  is  still  going  on,  but  the  vital  principle 
which  had  borne  it  so  long  has  been  essentially  impaired.  This  was 
a  religious  principle,  created  by  the  idea  of  Christianity,  in  which 
the  honor  and  the  benefits  of  the  Incarnation  were  received  as  era- 
bracing  the  whole  human  race.  The  principle  still  abides  in  the 
larger  division  of  the  Christian  name,  but  in  the  other  division 
limited  and  impartial  views  of  the  Atonement  under  the  forms  of 
election  received  most  favor.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  trace 
in  the  external  developments  of  society,  the  effects  of  this  change. 
The  impetus  which  society  had  received  continued  to  impart  a  mo- 
mentum, even  after  the  great  motive  power  had  ceased  to  operate, 
and  after  others  had  been  substituted.  It  is  evident  that  in  modem 
ideas  humanity  is  less  prized  and  wealth  more.  The  direction  of 
civilization,  and  I  might  almost  say  the  soul  that  animates  it,  is  ma- 
terial. Interest,  and  that  purely  of  an  earthly  kind,  is  the  great 
propeller  of  our  age.  As  to  results  for  bodily  comforts  it  answers 
as  well  as  any  other,  but  it  has  lost  that  high  and  holy  feeling  which 
caused  men  in  former  times  to  expect  the  recompense  of  their  self- 
devotion  in  the  approbation  of  God,  and  in  the  reward  of  another 
life.  The  consequence  is,  that  man  as  man  has  depreciated ;  and 
money  has  acquired  an  awful  value.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
everything  we  are  acquainted  with.  In  the  struggles  of  individuals 
and  associations  for  wealth;  in  the  remarks  of  writers;  in  every 
public  sign  from  which  a  judgment  may  be  inferred,  you  perceive 
now  much  more  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  mere  material  object — the 
possession  of  a  large  fortune,  or  extensive  lands,  or  great  revenues, 
than  there  is  on  the  higher  attributes  of  humanity,  the  noble  intel- 
lect of  the. generous  heart.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  mod- 
erp  society  this  melancholy  and  almost  universal  tendency.  We  see 
little  of  that  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  human  nature. 
Men  are  no  longer  impelled  by  that  love,  that  affection,  that  ideal 
and  lofty  estimate  of  humanity.  The  great  and  ennobling  influence 
of  the  mystery  of  Redemption  which  has  effected  such  wonders  ii\ 
pjVPt  ages,  seems  to  have  almost  gone  away  from  us,  and  we  are  re- 
duced to  a  selfish  struggle  for  the  things  of  this  life,  in  which  each 
human  being  seems  to  act  for  himself,  and  to  be  acted  upon  only  by 
motives  of  private  and  personal  interest. 

"Were  it  permitted  to  present  a  type  of  our  age  it  might  be  the 
splendid  edifice  of  a  joint  stock  or  banking  company  in  the  public 
square,  and  in  the  back  ground  a  simple  structure  for  a  Christian 
church.  The  former  building  open  six  days  of  the  week  and 
crowded  by  thousands  of  the  votaries  of  fortune,  the  latter  open 
only  on  Sunday,  and  its  interior  divided  into  apartments  according 
to  the  wealth  or  pretentions  of  those  who  occupy  them.  Even  in 
this,  von  witness  the  absence  of  that  ancient  picture  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  in  which  men  were  taught  practically  as  Avell  as  other- 
wise, that  in  the  sight  of  God  they  are  all  equal,  and  though  the 
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pointed  arch  and  vaulted  dome  rose  majestically  above  their  heads, 
barons,  and  nobles,  and  princes,  and  common  people,  all  occupied 
the  same  level  without  any  division  to  mark  their  distinctions,  be- 
cause the  Incarnation  and  the  Redemption  were  for  the  benefit,  not 
of  classes,  but  of  the  whole  human  race.  ' 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  true  basis  of  civilization  must  be 
found  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  moral 
soundness  of  the  human  heart.  This  is  the  medium  through  which 
it  must  proceed  to  its  development  in  the  external  order  of  things. 
This  was  necessary  to  create  civilization  ;  it  will  be  indispensable  to 
sustain  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  the  well  being  of 
society  rests  upon  a  moral  foundation.  And  if  that  foundation 
should  become  weak  or  unhealthy,  or  if  it  should  in  itself  not  be 
sustained  by  the  supporting  power  of  religion,  then  civilization  must 
be  impaired  in  its  highest  attributes. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  for  want  of  science  or  skill,  or  external 
means  or  appliances,  if  civilization  should 'at  any  future  time  retro- 
grade in  this  country,  so  peculiarly  and  advantageously  distinguished 
&om  aM  others.  In  this  country  we  have  not  to  contend  with  that 
tenacity  with  which  the  nations  of  the  old  world  clung  to  ancient 
customs  and  usages.  We  have  seen  in  other  countries  men  strug- 
gling! for  centuries  to  effect  a  change  in  some  law,  on  account  of  the 
old  hereditary  prejudices  in  favor  of  it.  So  that  it  is  easily  seen 
that  in  this  country  a  remarkable  and  favorable  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing great  advances  in  civilization,  is  afforded  in  its  freedom  from 
the  influence  of  such  prejudices.  Such  a  state  of  things,  every  one 
must  see,  is  admirably  calculated  to  aid  the  development  of  humsm 
powers,  and  the  extension  of  human  rights.  It  presents  a  spectacle 
— a  phenomenon  which  the  ancient  world  would  have  believed 
utterly  impossible.  We  find  one  of  their  philosophers  speaking  of 
a  condition  of  society  in  which  rehgious  classes  should  bo  repfe- 
sented,  and  he  calls  it  a  beautiful  chimera.  They  never  could  have 
imagined  that  a  nation  only  half  a  century  in  existence,  and  with 
sixteen  millions  of  people,  should  present  itself  to  the  world  in  the 
two-fold  character  of  governing  and  governed — every  man  having 
so  far  a  portion  of  what  constitutes  a  kingly  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  every  man  using  it  under  the  guidance  of  his  intellect, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  he  values  and  does  not  abuse  his 
prerogative.  (Great  applause.)  This  is  a  spectacle  novel  in  the 
'history  of  nations,  and  the  prayer  of  every  man  who  loves  human 
nature  and  respects  and  values  human  rights,  will  be,  that  this  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  undisturbed,  but  with  increased  benefits  to 
mankind  and  growing  prosperity  until  the  latest  times.  (Long  con- 
tinued applause.) 
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THE   INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON 

SOCIAL  SERVITUDE: 

A  LECTURE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  TABERNACLE,  NEW  YORK,  ItlRCH 

2»,  1843,  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  HALF-ORPHAN  ASYLUM 

ATTACHED  TO  ST.  JOSEPH'S  CHURCH. 

Society,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Lecture,  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  is  composed  of  the  few,  who,  possessing 
wealth,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  social  independence,  by  which  they 
can  command  the  services  and  labor  of  others,  without  having  either 
to  obey  or  labor  themselves.  The  next  is  of  those  who  compose  the 
great  mass  of  society,  especially  in  our  own  country,  who,  though 
they  live  by  the  productions  of  their  labor,  still  are  not  dependent 
on  the  will  of  given  employers,  but  whose  position  enables  them  to 
regulate  their  hours  of  toil  and  of  rest,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion.  The  third  class  consists  of 
those  who  have  to  depend  exclusively  for  their  means  of  subsistence 
on  labor  ; — and  who  are  dependent  for  the  privilege  of  labor,  which 
to  them  is  almost  of  life,  on  the  interests  and  caprice  of  employers. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  classes  have  always  existed,  from 
the  earliest  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  middle  class  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin,  having  sprung  up,  imperceptibly,  during 
the  transition  of  society  from  the  feudal  syetem  to  the  more  attrac- 
tive and  liberal  condition,  as  regards  laws  and  general  civilization, 
under  which  modern  society  lives.  This  middle  class  would  be, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  of  all;  but  time  has  developed  the  alarm- 
ing fact,  that,  in  the  most  recent  stages  of  human  progress,  in  the 
countries  of  Europe,  this  class,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  undergoing 
a  gradual  diminution,  both  of  numbers  and  of  resources.  The  units, 
indeed,  are  observed  to  succeed,  by  successful  industry  and  fortunate 
enterprise,  in  scaling  the  social  heights,  and  rallying  under  the 
gorgeous  banner  of  the  first ;  whilst  the  tens,  and  the  hundreds,  are 
reluctantly  borne  downward,  on  the  social  scale,  till,  at  last,  they  are 
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seen,  in  the  lliickening  ranks  and  under  the  tattered  standard  of  the 
third.  If  we  are  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  statistics  of  France, 
and  more  especially  of  England,  this  result  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  evident,  since  the  peace  of  1815. 

These  two  nations,  coming  down  to  us  by  unbroken  history,  from 
remote  antiquity,  furnish  the  richest  field  for  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion, to  those  w  ho  would    speculate  in    the   philosophy  of  human 
society.      But  how^  different  the   circumstances  of  both  countries, 
from  those  that  bless  and  distinguish  our  own  ;  which,  though  check 
ed  from  time  to  time,  still  is,  as  regards  the  social  position  of  i 
inhabitants,  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  land  on  the  surface  o; 
the  globe.      Singular  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  peopled  by 
race  already  civilized,  unparalleled  in  the  variety  aud  salubrity  o 
its  climate,   unsurpassed  in  tlie  richness  and  fecundity  of  its  soiL 
unequaled  in  the  extent  of  its  territory,  with  the  rich  and  regula 
harvest  waving  above,  and  immense  unexplored  treasures  of  mineral 
sleeping  beneath  the  surface  of  its  soil ; — with  a  population  amon 
whom  there  are  no  privileged  classes,  among  whom  education  an 
enligl^ned  enterprise  are  almost  universal ;  who  are  the  guardian 
of  their  own  rights,  th6  interpreters  of  their  own  wanfs ; — amon 
whom  in  fine  the  people  are  the  government,  and  that  govemmen 
free  ;  the  American  citizen  w^ho  is  u  part  and  a  proprietor  in  all  thi 
may  witness   the   calamities   of  older  nations,  and  feel  no  othe 
emotion  except  that  honorable   sentiment    of  our  nature   whici 
prompts  us  to  sympathize  in  the  sufferings  of  any  portion  of  ou 
race.     [Applause.] 

Still,  for  these  very  reasons,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  conn — 
try  from  which  the  Philosophy  of  History  may  derive  her  purest 
lessons  of  wisdom,  on  the  subject  of  human  society.     She  may  have 
opened  her  book  6f  memoranda,  and  recorded  a  few  chapters — but^ 
still  it  must  be  evident  tliat  in  such  a  country  the  fruits  of  historica/ 
experience,  though  luxuriant  and  healthy,  are,  as  yet,  too  green ; — 
and  that  to  older  nations,  in  which  that  fruit  ha^  been  matured  and 
ripened  by  the  sunshine  and  the  showers  of  many  centuries,  she 
must  look  for  whatever  she  would  set  down  as  established  conclu- 
sions,— indisputable  maxims. 

The  increase  of  operatives,  or  the  dhninution  of  labor,  or  both  to- 
gether, has  become  in  the  two  countries  I  have  mentioned,  but 
particularly  in  Great  Britain,  a  question  of  startling  importance  to 
statesmen,  and  of  singular  embarrassment  and  perplexity  to  that 
class  of  philosophers  who  are  known  as  i)olitical  economists.  Variou3 
and  contradictory  have  been  their  speculations,  but  both  have  agreed 
that  if  there  be  danger  to  the  ship  of  State,  it  must  be  from  the  broken 
rocks  and  sunken  shoals  of  social  servitude,  which  have  been  cast 
or  drifted  with  fearful  accumulation  in  her  course.  Even  now  she 
is  seen  straining  in  the  effort  to  escape ;  and  whilst  the  obstinacy  of 
her  officers  will  not  allow  them  either  to  shift  the  ballast  or  take  in 
sail,  the  extraordinary  leeway  which  she  makes,  reveals  to  the  hand 
of  her  most  skillful  and  experienced  Pilot,  almost  for  the  first  time. 
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that  she  ceases  to  obey  her  nidder.  Will  she  be  shipwrecked,  that 
gallant  old  bark,  that  has  breasted  the  billows,  and  braved  the 
storms  of  a  thousand  years  ?  Timt  alone  can  determine  and  solve 
the  problem. 

The  disciples  and  even  masters  of  political  economy  have  at-  I 
tempted  it ;  but  facts  and  results  are  every  day  developing  them- 
selves, which  confound  their  theories  and  speculation.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  rich  are  becoming  richer,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
poor  are  every  day  becoming  more  poor  and  more  numerous. 
It  is  remarked  that  this  class  of  writers  have,  generally,  considered 
man  in  his  social  relation,  and  indeed  society  itself,  as  a  being  invest- 
ed with  a  single  attribute,  viz.,  the  power  of  "  producing  and  of 
consuming  ; "  that  is,  as  an  animal  with  whose  existence  in  society, 
one  or  other  of  those  results  is  inseparably  connected.  They  have 
hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  his  intellect  into  account ; 
whilst  they  have  uniformly  overlooked  his  affections,  feelings,  his 
moral  and  religious  nature ;  and  so  long  as  they  consider  him  abstract- 
edly separated  from  these,  they  discuss  something  less  than  half  the 
subject  on  which  they  profess  to  write.  ^ 

'"Producer,"  "consumer,"  "production,"  "consumption,*' — it  is 
astonishing  to  consider  what  books,  what  statistics,  what  calcula- 
tions, what  prodigious  mental  labor,  have  been  expended  on  these 
four  words.  Yet  it  does  not  so  far  appear  that  either  the  writers  or 
the  readers  of  these  books,  or  the  nations  for  whom  they  were 
written,  have  been  able  to  extract  from  their  pages  the  secret  where- 
by the  increase  of  poverty  might  he  arrested,  or  the  millions  rescued 
from  the  horrors  of  want  and  destitution,  with  which  the  whole 
department  of  social  servitude  is  threatened  and  of  which  many 
from  its  ranks  have  already  fallen  victims.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  their  reasoning,  too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  fads  on  which  it  was  founded.  And  the  conclusions 
to  which  one  school  of  these  writers  has  come,  give  us  a  fearful  idea 
of  these  facts.  One  of  these  conclusions  is,  that  in  the  absence  of 
war  and  other  wholesale  messengers  of  death,  the  productions  of  the 
earth  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  political 
wisdom  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  populatiop,  and  thus  pros- 
pectively diminish  the  number  of  the  poor — without  the  crime  of 
killing  off  those  who  are  in  actual  existence. 

Whole  volumes  could  not  give  us  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  calamity  with  which  the  condition  of  social  servitude  is  threaten- 
eil,  as  the  simple  fact  that  the  author  of  this  view  is  a  clergyman, 
that  the  doctrine  which  it  maintains  should  be  popular  in  a  nation 
professing  the  Christian  religion.  Deep  and  festering  must  be  the 
disease  in  the  social  body,  which  could  authorize  the  proposal  of 
such  a  remedy,  not  even  to  heal,  but  to  prevent  its  spreading 
farther. 

Alas !  for  the  condition  of  social  servitude,  and  alas !  for  the 
poor  so  nearly  related  to  it,  if  a  better  book  had  not  been  written 
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than  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  political  economy.  I  turn 
away  from  its  cold  pages,  and  look  for  a  better  economy  in  the 
book  of  God  ;  but  the  book  of  man  also,  as  especially  of  the  poor. 
In  it  I  read  "  the  poor  you  have  always  with  you,  and  when  you 
will  you  can  do  good  unto  them.  Do  unto  others,  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you — feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
give  dnnk  to  the  thirsty,  and  as  often  as  you  do  it  to  the  least  of 
my  brethren,  you  do  it  unto  me."  Here  is  the  source  from  which 
every  amelioration,  in  the  condition  of  social  servitude,  has  flowed ; 
and  if  the  experience  of  mankind,  from  the  origin  of  history,  can 
authorize  any  conclusion,  it  will  be  that  is  it  vain  to  expect  it  from 
any  other. 

Social  servitude,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  formation  of  society.     But  it  would  be  a  gross  mistake  to 
suppose  that  society  always  was  what  it  is  at  present — and  yet  this 
is  a  mistake  which  is  by  no  means  rare,  especially  among  superficial 
minds.      They  wonder  why  things  should  have  ever  been  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present — forgetting  or  rather  not  comprehend- 
ing that  the  social  relations  by  virtue  of  new  discoveries,  new  im- 
provements, new  laws,  and  consequently  new  rights,  and  new  duties, 
are  changing  every  day — even  in  the   time  that  now  is.     But  at 
whatever  period  you  examine  it,  under  whatever  phase  it  presents 
itself,  you  will  always  and  imiversally  find  that  servitude  has  been 
blended  into  the  very  being  and  existence  of  society.    If,  indeed, 
we  were  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  society  itself,  we  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise.   The  first  form  of  society,  as  it  is  still  its  greatest  element  of 
supply,  was  domestic ;  families  existed,  before  nations  were  formed. 
Now  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  protector  of  his  household ; 
and  the  individual  who  found  himself  without  protection,  would 
attach  liimself  to  some  other  family,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
means  of  life,  the  first  want  of  his  nature,  and  the  protection  of 
that  life  which  was  no   where  else  afforded.     Hence  we  know  that 
the  Patriarchs  had   slaves,  and  this  was  the  earliest  form  of  that 
social  servitude  which  has  come  down  to  the  present  day.     So,  also, 
the  Jewish  people  had  slaves.     But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  sup- 
pose, tliat  Slave^Xhen,  meant  precisely  what  it  means  now;  or  that 
the  condition  of  slaves  was  the  same  among  the  Jews  that  it  waa 
among  pagan  nations.      Not  only  did  the  spirit  of  their  religion 
incul(;ate  feelings  of  true  humanity,  but  the  laws  secured  to  the 
slaves  certain  privileges  unknown  to  other  nations ;  such  as  repose 
on  th  e  seventh  day,  restoration  to  freedom  in  the  seventh  year,  or 
at  least  in  the  vear  of  Jubilee. 

To  tliese  causes,  which  existed  also  among  pagan  nations,  was 
added  others,  namely,  the  rlffhfs  of  conquest.  Before  Christianity, 
and  even  now,  wherever  Christianity  does  not  exist,  the  recognized 
law  of  nations  allowed  the  conq^ror  to  take  the  life  of  his  prisoners 
of  war.  If  he  spared  their  lives,  and  deprived  them  of  their  liberty, 
it  wim  considered   as  an  act  of  humanity  ratter  than  of  orueltv. 
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Hence  sls^very  was  found  extensively  established  among  the  Assy- 
rians, the  first  warriors  of  the  primitive  times.  In  Egypt  also  it 
existed  ;  but  it  is  from  Greece  and  Rome  that  we  can  gather  an  idea 
of  the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  notions  that  were  entertained 
respecting  them,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  conception 
of  both,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  benefits  rendered  to  this  unhappy 
class  by  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Spartans  stand  before  our  imagination  as  a  brave,  frugal, 
abstemious  people ;  especially  jealous  to  exclude  the  enervating  in- 
fluences of  artificial  life.  We  should  have  expected  some  traits  of 
humanity  from  such  a  people,  in.  keeping  with  that  courage  of  which 
they  furnished  such  splendid  examples,  and  that  simplicity  of  social 
manners  which  they  affected.  And  yet  in  the  treatment  of  their 
slaves  they  were  systematically  ferocious.  Not  only  were  the  slaves 
punished  individually  when  they  committed  crimes^  but  at  stated 
intervals  they  were  aJl  scourged  by  public  authority,  not  for  crimes, 
but  in  order^  as  the  law  expressed  it,  to  keep  them  in  mind  of  their 
condition.  Not  only  were  they  made  drunk  in  presence  of  the 
national  youth,  to  excite  a  horror  of  intemperance,  but,  as  an  exer- 
cise and  preparation  for  war,  they  were  hunted  by  that  same  youth, 
on  the  plains  of  Laconia,  as  the  Indian  hunts  the  buffalo  on  the  Wes- 
tern prairies,  or  the  Roman  a<^ed  to  pursue  the  wild  boar  on  the 
sides  of  the  Appenines. 

The  Athenians  were  not  so  cruel  to  their  slaves.  But  the  number 
of  these,  compared  with  the  free  population,  is  almost  incredible. 
Atheneus  tells  us,  that  for  twenty  or  twenty-one  thousand  free  citi- 
zens, the  city  of  Pericles  contained  four  hundred  thousand  slaves. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were  of  the  same  race  and  the^ 
same  color  as  their  masters,  the  only  difference  was,  that  Greeks 
could  not  reduce  Greeks  to  bondage,  even  by  the  chances  of  war, 
but  all  who  lived  out  of  Greece  were  for  them  barbarians,  and  as  it 
was  only  justice  when  made  prisoners  to  take  their  life,  so  it  was 
considered  mercy  to  let  them  live  on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude. 

But  were  there  not  wise  men,  philosophers,  in  that  classic  land 
of  pagan  civilization?  How  did  these  things  strike  their  minds? 
Just  as  they  did  the  minds  of  all  other  pagan  nations.  With 
all  their  powers  of  reason  and  philosophy,  they  looked  upon 
slavery  as  an  ordinance  and  condition  established  by  Nature  her- 
self. Plato,  in  his  treatise  on  laws,  gives  out  the  prevailing  opinions 
among  his  countrymen  on  this  subject ;  and  from  these  Athenius 
draws  the  rjeneral  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  the  soul 
of  a  slave,  and  that  a  wise  man  ought  not  in  any  case  to  trust  him. 
In  support  of  this  view  are  two  verses  of  Homer,  in  which  the  poet 
Pays,  that  Jupiter  took  away  one-half  their  intelligence  from  those 
whom  he  destines  to  slavery.  Aristotle  maintains,  as  a  principle 
not  to  be  disputed,  that  slavery  is  a  part  of  the  order  established  by 
N.iture.  Among  the  warlike  and^ucl  Romans  the  same  ideas  pre 
vaiL  The  Indians  of  the  East  Wd  a  far  more  rational  theory  for 
the  explanation  of  slavery.     They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
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to  reject  the  good,  and  pursue  the  evil ;  but  then,  all  this,  again,  at 
the  awful  responsibUity  of  a  future  judgment  before  an  infallible 
tribunal.  This  also  is  a  key  to  the  discrimination  and  understanding 
of  Church  history — the  dividing  line  between  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  which  it  records.  Surely  both  did  not  proceed  from  the  same 
source.  All  that  is  good  is  due  to  Christianity — all  that  is  evil  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  perverse  exercise  of  man's  free  will,  in  despite, 
and  in  contempt,  of  what  Christianity  teaches.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant distinction  which  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  fact,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  had  reference  to  the  spiritual  world,  but 
through  it,  it  would  be  impossible  that  their  development  should 
not  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  that  which  is  external  or  ma- 
terial. Thus  St.  Paul  says : — "  Let  every  one  abide  in  the  calling 
in  which  he  was  called.  Wast  thou  called,  being  a  bondman? 
(Jare  not  for  it — but  if  thou  mayest  be  free,  use  it  rather."  And, 
again,  in  reference  to  those  baptized  into  the  new  Society,  he  says — 
**  There  is  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek ;  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  same  apostle  after  having  converted  Onesimus,  a  fugitive  slave 
of  his  disciple  Philemon,  sends  him  back  with  a  letter,  in  which  we 
see  the  true  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  that 
epistle  he  calls  the  slave  his  "  spiritual  son  " — and  recommends  him 
to  his  master  no  longer  as  a  servant,  but  "  as  a  most  dear  brother." 
Of  whom  he  says,  '"  I  would  have  retained  him,  but  without  thy 
consent  I  would  do  nothing ;  that  thy  good  deed  might  not  be  as  it 
were  of  necessity,  but  voluntary,^'* 

This  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  furnished 
the  rule  and  the  model  of  the  Church's  action  on  the  condition  of 
social  servitude.  She  exalted  the  action  and  the  feelings  of  the  ser- 
A'ant,  she  brought  down  the  pride  and  rebuked  the  cruelty  of  his 
temporal  lord,  she  instilled  heavenly  charity  into  the  bosoms  of  both, 
she  taught  them  to  love  one  another  ;  this  was  the  first  stage — and 
then  through  the  converted  heart  of  the  master,  she  trusted  and 
hoped  for  the  liberation  of  the  slave,  that  the  good  deed  of  the 
former  might  not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  voluntary.  Nor 
was  she  disappointed  in  her  charitable  expectations.  The  supposi- 
tion that  all  should  have  been  emancipated,  simultaneously  with  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  would  be  an  absurd  supposition,  when  it 
IS  remembered  that  in  those  ages  perhaps^ine-tenths  of  the  human 
race  were  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  But  the  thing  was  in  itself 
utterly  impossible. 

Still  we  see,  and  your  feelings  will  bo  relieved  by  observing,  even 
in  a  few  instances,  where  multitudes  might  be  mentioned,  the  work- 
ing of  the  Christian  principle.  The  first  known  instance  among  the 
great  of  a  real  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was  by  Hermas,  Prefect  of 
Kome,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Pope  Alexander,  under 
Trajan,  whilst  the  Emperor  was  abi|^t  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Persians.  This  great  man,  with  his  wife  and  sister,  his  sons,  and 
1,250  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children,  went  over  to  Christians 
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ity  together ;  and  on  Easter  day,  when  they  were  baptizeil,  he  gave 
them  all  civil  freedom,  and  as  they  had  neither  property  nor  trades, 
he  gave  them  means  of  support  until  they  should  be  Me  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood.  Another  remarkable  instance  occurs  under 
the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  St.  Sebastian  was  a  Centurion  of  Rome,  a 
Christian,  and  the  same  whose  martyrdom,  having  been  tied  to  a 
tree  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  has  furnished  such  a  universal 
subject  to  painters.  He  was  the  instrument  of  God  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Chromatins,  who  on  the  day  of  his  baptism  liberated  1,400 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  saying,  that  they  who  began  to  have  God  for 
their  father^  should  cease  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  man ;  and  like  Her- 
mas  he  provided  them  with  all  necessaries  for  their  new  condition. 

Even  during  the  persecutions  under  the  Pagan  Emperors,  we 
learn  from  the  \f  ritings  of  St.  Jerome  that  multitudes  of  slaves  were 
receiving  their  freedom  from  rich  families  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  St.  Milanse,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  Pinius, 
who  was  yet  a  pagan,  liberated  8,000  of  her  slaves,  and  others  who 
would  not  accept  freedom  she  presented  to  her  brother-in-law.  So- 
verus.  Many  other  instances  might  be  presented,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  early  and  practical  working  of  Charity 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.  Celsus,  representing  the 
feeling  of  old  Roman  Paganism,  made  it  a  reproach  that  the  Church 
instructed  slaves,  and  received  them  into  her  communion.  And  in 
reply,  Origeii,  writing  in  the  third  century,  says,  "  we  confess  we 
wish  to  instruct  all  men ;  and  though  Celsus  may  not  desire  it  we 
wish  to  show  servants  how,  by  acquiring  a  freed  mina,  they  may  be 
ennobled  by  the  Word."  ■  At  a  later  period,  Lactantius,  too,  an- 
swering similar  objections,  unfolds  the  spirit  which  her  founder 
breathed  into  his  Church.  "  With  God,"  says  he,  "  no  one  is  a 
slave,  no  one  a  master ;  for  since  he  is  the  same  father  to  a//,  we  are 
all  his  children,  and  all  brethren." 

But  after  St.  Paul  there  is  none  who  rendered  more  essential  ser- 
vice in  rescuing  the  victims  of  social  servitude  than  the  eloquent 
and  saintly  Chrysostom.  And  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
intrepid  Bishop  should  have  become  a  subject  of  persecution,  when 
he  made  such  sentences  as  these  ring  in  the  very  ears  of  the  pride, 
the  pomp  and  voluptuousness  of  the  eastern  Capital : —  "You  say, 
*  my  father  is  a  Consul ' — how  does  that  affect  me  ?  you  have  ances- 
tors, no  doubt,  since  you  come  after  them ;  but  I  may  call  a  slave  a 
nobleman  and  a  nobleman  a  slave,  when  I  am  informed  of  their 
moral  character.  IIow  ma^y  lords  lie  drunken  on  their  couch, 
whilst  slaves  stand  by  fasting  ?  Which  shall  I  call  the  not  free — 
the  Fasters  or  the  Drunkards  ? "  Among  the  Latin  Fathers,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Chrysologus  were  equally 
zealouK  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  social  servi- 
tude preparatory  to  final  and  universal  emancipation.  Nothing 
could  mark  more  strongly  the  progress  that  Christianity  had  al- 
ueady  made  than  the  fact  that  Ambrose,  who  preached  the  equality 
of  slaves  with  their  masters,  did  not  hesitate  on  the  other  hand  to 
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require  that  the  Emperor,  whom  the  pagans  a  short  time  before 
were  accustomed  to  worship  as  a  deity,  should  acknowledge  his 
equality  with  the  humblest  member  of  the  Church,  by  taking  his 
place  on  the  porch  of  the  temple,  and  thus  among  the  public  peni- 
tents, making  reparation  for  his  public  scandal. 

Thus  by  the  idea  of  equality  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  * 
infused  into  the  whole  boay  of  Christians — by  the  mitigation  of  se- 
vere laws — by  the  multiplying  of  legal  facilities  for  the  process  of 
emancipation — by  the  ever-living  and  active  zeal  of  the  clergy — ply- 
ing the  powers  of  their  influence  individually  within  their  small  but 
numerous  circles  over  the  empire, — ancient  slavery,  so  ingrained  in 
the  very  essence  of  pagan  society,  was  almost  entirely  abolished ; 
when  the  progress  of  amelioration  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  pagan  barbarians  from  the  north  and  east  of  Europe- — 
whose  coming  was  as  when  the  sliding  avalanche  overlays  the  bloom- 
ing and  peaceful  valley  at  its  base — or  as  the  deluge  when  the  cata- 
racts of  heaven  were  opened  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up.  They  felt  that  they  were  executing  a  mission,  but  its 
Dature  and  pui*poses  were  mysterious  to  themselves.  They  were 
merely  conscious  of  a  two-fold  instinct,  the  plunder  of  what  they 
might  carry  away  and  the  destruction  of  what  they  should  be  obliged 
to  leave  behindt  Having  gratified  their  impulses  they  were  gone, 
and  their  career  was  to  be  traced  only  by  the  universal  ruin  which 
they  left  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  visit.  Again  and  again 
they  return  and  disappear  in  like  manner,  before  they  finally  deter- 
mine to  take  possession  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Empire  and  its  in- 
habitants, now  prostrate  at  their  feet.  They  desj)ised  labor,  and 
they  regarded  all  that  appertained  to  refinement,  science,  literature, 
the  arts,  not  merely  with  sovereign  contempt,  but  with  positive  ha- 
tred. But  a  good  sword,  a  brave  heart,  and  a  strong  right  arm — 
these  are  what  they  prized  and  worshipped  almost  to  idolatry.  The 
law  of  the  sword  comes  in,  and,  henceforward,  woe  to  the  weak  in 
their  struggles  against  the  strong ! 

From  this  period  Roman  civilization  may  be  considered  as  at  an 
end.  Society  passes  through  its  period  of  transition  and  begins  to 
present  itself  under  an  entirely  new  phase.  Slavery  in  its  ancient 
form  is  done  away,  but  social  servitude  is  still  continued.  The  con- 
querors own  the  soil  from  which  the  inhabitants  must  obtain  their 
living.  The  former  want  retainers  whom  they  can  summon  at  the 
trumpet's  warning  to  follow  and  fight  for  them  in  their  personal 
quarrels  with  other  chieftains,  or  it  may  be  with  royalty  itself. 
Hence,  protection  and  support  were  deemed  by  the  vanquished  as 
an  equivalent  for  labor,  military  service,  and  loss  of  freedom.  Hence, 
vassalage,  serfage,  fealty,  and  the  other  terms  of  feudalism,  which 
have  become  obsolete  under  the  present  form  of  civilization.  It 
was  during  these  times  of  civil  anarchy  and  disorder  that  the  weak, 
particularly  amon^  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  had  right  on  their 
side,  without  might  to  support  it,  threw  themselves  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  particularly  of  her  chief  bishop,  the  only 
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source  from  which  a  peaceful  decision  could  be  expested.  Hence, 
the  authority  used  by  the  Popes  was  not  a  usurpation  on  their 
part,  so  much  as  it  was  a  thing  forced  on  them  by  the  chiefs  of  na* 
tions  appealing  to  their  influence  in  hope  of  that  justice  which  could 
be  realized  from  no  other  quarter.  It  was  an  anomaly  growing  out 
of  the  social  disorganization  of  the  time,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  pass  away,  as  in  fact  it  did,  when  the  causes  which  created  it 
ceased  to  exist.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  now  admitted  among  learned 
men  of  every  creed,  that,  with  scarcelv  an  exception,  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
on  the  side  of  the  people  against  their  oppressors — the  invaders  of 
whatever  rights  they  had.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  clergy,  from 
the  Pope  down  to  the  Acolyte,  in  their  relations  with  the  various 
classes  of  the  state,  from  the  peasant  up  to  the  monarch  on  his 
throne.  In  fact,  if  there  were  not  other  proof,  the  very  influence 
which  they  wielded  would  be  sufficient ;  because  it  was  founded  on 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  confidence  never  could  have 
been  acquired  or  retained  if  they  had  not,  in  the  main,  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  it.  How  did  they  prove  this  towards  the  serfs,  or 
vassals,  the  representatives  of  social  servitude  in  the  middle  ages? 
Oh !  it  is  touching  to  see  with  what  charity,  what  zeal,  what  pru- 
dence and  perseverance  they  distilled  the  gentle  influence  of  the 
Christian  spirit  into  the  breasts  of  their  masters,  until  the  frozen 
hearts  of  the  north  melted  into  humanity  and  pity  towards  their 
unhappy  dependants.  Among  their  most  distinguished  advocates 
and  deliverers,  dating  from  the  seventh  century,  may  be  enumerated 
the  saintly  Bathilde,  wife  of  Clovis  II,,  Charles  the  Bald,  Louis 
le  Gros,  Louis  VIII.,  the  good  Queen  Blanche,  and  her  son  St. 
Louis,  and  Louis  X.  Now  all  these  persons  were  acting  under  the 
spirit  inculcated  by  the  Church.  Servitude,  says  Ducange,  began 
to  disappear  insensibly;  moved  by  piety  and  mercy,  or  receiving  a 
pecuniary  compensation,  the  seigneurs  gave  full  liberty  to  their 
serfs,  but  they  requested  that  the  right  of  freedom  should  be  con- 
ferred in  the  Church  and  by  the  Bishop — as  if,  says  he,  they  wished 
to  give  the  honor  to  religion  which  had  inspired  the  act. 

AH  the  preaching  of  the  clergy  tended  to  inspire  this  pity  and 
mercy  towards  the  serfs  of  which  this  writer  speaks.  All  believed 
in  the  importance  of  good  works,  to  salvation ;  and  at  the  head  of 
all  good  works,  during  those  ages,  stands  mercy  towards  prisoners 
and  slaves.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  large  a  share  in 
their  gradual  emancipation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  among  those  who 
regard  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  as  a  superstition,  there  are  many 
whose  ancestors  owed  their  elevation,  from  slavery  to  freedom^  to  that 
identical  doctrine ;  for  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  give  serfe 
for  the  consolation  of  a  soul  departed,  or  as  presented  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  St.  Peter — which  always  meant  giving  them  their  liberty, 
investing  them  with  the  rights  of  freedom.  'Die  provision  of  the 
Canon  law  which  forbade  the  alienation  of  churcb  property,  was.- 
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founded  on  the  idea  that  the  actual  incumbents  for  the  time  being, 
had  only  a  life  interest  in  the  use  of  it.  One-third  of  its  income  was  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  one-third  for  the  repjiirof  the  churches,  and 
the  remaining  third  for  their  personal  maintenance,  with  the  under- 
standing that  even  the  surplus  of  this,  if  any,  belonged  to  the  poor. 
This  regulation  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  wealth,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time.  But  the  same  authority  which  forbade  the  alienation 
of  church  property,  made  one  glorious  exception— -and  the  law  did 
not  apply  if  the  money  resulting  from  such  alienation  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ransoming  slaves. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  St.  Exuperius,  Bishop  of  Toulouse, 
actually  sold  the  sacred  vessels  of  his  church  to  apply  the  money 
to  the  purchase  of  their  freedom ;  St.  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Kola, 
went  so  far  when  pecuniary  resources  failed,  as  to  become  voluntarily 
a  slave  himself  as  the  means  of  relieving  others ;  in  which  he  was 
successful.  Individual  instanoesof  this  kind  were  common  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom.  Who  can  estimate  the 
influence  of  such  distinguished  examples,  on  governments  and 
legislation,  on  the  inferior  clergy  who  were  equally  devoted  in  their 
sphere,  on  the  feudal  lords  themselves,  on  the  serfs,  on  thfe  whole 
mass  of  society  I 

It  was,  no  doubt,  examples  like  these,  which,  acting  on  the  charities 
j)f  the  Christian  religion  on  their  own  hearts,  prompted  so  many  to 
unite  together  in  the  different  religious  orders  of  mercy,  having  for 
their  special  object  the  redemption  of  slaves,  the  instruction,  protec- 
tion and  consolation  of  the  poor.  But  there  is  yet  more.  What 
would  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
minds  of  the  masters,  to  the  voluntary  enfranchisement  of  their 
slaves  ?  Assuredly,  the  loss  of  the  profits  arising  from  their  labor. 
If  then  you  could  diminish  those  labors,  you  would  of  course  dimin- 
ish his  prolits,  and  with  them  his  interest  in  perpetuating  the  bondage. 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  Church  did — though  not  altogether 
for  this  purpose.  Slie  multiplied  religious  holidays.  This  took  from 
the  master  the  profits  of  labor  on  those  days,  and  imposed  on  him 
the  burthen  of  support.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  ridiculed  the 
many  holidays  recognized  in  the  Church,  and  yet  how  few  have  ever 
suspected  the  motive  of  mercy  towards  the  slaves,  to  which  in  part 
they  owed  their  origin. 

Tims  by  a  combiuatian  of  influences,  all  of  them  taking  their 
source  in  the  charity  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  way  was  prepared 
and  the  work  gradually  accomplished ;  so  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  hardly  a  vestige  of  slavery  on  the  map 
of  Europe,  except  in  Poland,  which  had  been  the  last  nation  convert- 
ed from  Paganism,  and  in  Russia  which  had  been  already  separated 
from  the  unity  of  tlie  Church,  and  in  which  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  after  her  separation,  not  a  single  step  has  ever  been  made  to- 
wards tlMi  emancipation  of  her  serfs.  But  everywhere  else,  the 
whole  class  of  serfs  had  been  transmuted  into  the  first  elements  of. 
wliat  has  since  constituted  the  middle  classes,  tenants  or  proprietors 
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of  small  portions  of  the  land.  Thus  was  slavery  driven  out  of 
Europe  by  the  power  of  Christian  faith  atid  of  Christian  feelins 
^lone,  working  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Its  operation  procet^ed 
slowly,  but  with  the  certainty  of  ultimately  accomplishing  its  object, 
and  without  producing  any  social  or  civil  convulsion. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  particular  nations,  as  my  object  has  been  to 
give  a  general  outline — as  the  time  would  not  suffice  for  entering 
mto  detail.  Neither  was  the  action  of  the  clergy,  generally,  of  an 
authoritative  or  national  form.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  on  record,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  audience  would 
hardly  pardon  me  if  I  passed  it  over  in  silence.  It  is  taken  from  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  Councils,  by  L'Abbe.  In  the  nation  to 
which  I  refer,  slavery  never  existed  among  the  native  population, 
for  it  never  had  been  conquered.  But  it  had  become  a  market  for 
the  sale  of  slaves  brought  from  other  lands,  until  that  nnhappy 
statute,  prompted  by  the  same  religious  feelings  which  operated 
elsewhere,  its  bishops,  assembled  in  national  council,  proclaimed  the 
universal  and  simultaneous  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  land. 
Tliis  council  was  held  about  the  year  1050,  in  the  city  of  Waterford, 
in  Ireland.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  peq|)le  of  that  lovely  but 
unfortunate  land,  will  soon  be  able  to  do  for  themselves  what  they 
did  for  their  foreign  slaves  nearly  800  years  ago  ?  But  at  the  begin 
ing  of  tlie  sixteenth  century  almost  the  last  vestige  of  the  system  had 
aheady  disappeared  throughout  Europe  generally.  The  period  of 
the  triiusition  of  society  from  the  forms  of  the  middle  ages,  into 
those  ot*  modern  civilization,  had  begun  at  least  a  century  before. 
In  tlie  interval,  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented,  and  Columbus 
discovered  a  new  world,  iu  the  midst  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  a  boundless  and  unbroken  ocean.  With  such  accessions  to 
the  means  of  human  improvement,  with  so  many  obstacles  to  it 
already  removed,  with  the  resurrection  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
which  iiad  aheady  taken  place,  with  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder, 
the  use  of  the  compass,  and  the  first  practical  ideas  of  general 
nianiil'icture  awakened  and  in  action,  however  feeble,  with  the 
avenues  of  conunerce  opened,  the  rights  and  laws  of  nations 
established  on  a  Christian  basis,  these  nations  themselves  having 
their  separate  interests,  but  held  together  by  religious  bonds  which 
constitute  ihem  but  as  different  members  of  the  same  Christian 
family — all  these  circumstances  Avould  seem  to  have  opened  a  vista 
of  *4uiexampled  improvement,  progression  and  happiness  for  the 
human  race.  But  soon  after  this  period,  religious  differences  broke 
out,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Church  was  rent  from  the  unity  of  the 
whole,  and  broken  into  fragments.  The  charities  of  religion  which 
iiad  accomplished  so  much,  and  under  such  disadvantages,  during 
tiie  middle  ages,  were  now  unhappily  chilled  and  withered  away 
under  the  acrimonious  conflict  of  ideas,  and  language,  and  even 
armies,  of  which  this  event  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause.  I 
enter  not  into  the  theological  merits  of  the  dispute,  on  one  side  or 
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the  other ;  but  many  even  of  those  who  justify  it  on  theological 
grounds  admit  or  rather  contend  that  it  would  have  been  well  for 
society,  and  especially  for  the  condition  of  social  servitude  and 
the  poor  generally,  if  it  had  never  occurred.  Let  us  take  England  as 
an  example. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  that  coun- 
try during  the  three  centuries  that  have  since  elapsed,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  You  see  on  every  side  the  most 
cultivated  scenery  crowded  with  gorgeous  seats  and  fairy  palaces. 
On  every  side  are  profusely  collected  all  that  can  gratify  tne  senses, 
charm  the  taste,  or  fill  the  cup  of  human  bliss,  so  far  as  happiness 
can  depend  on  outward  circumstances.  This  would  all  be  well  if 
there  were  no  poor  also,  or  if  God  had  created  this  earth  for  the 
rich  alone.  But,  without  entering  into  details,  it  has  been  establish- 
ed by  innumerable  statistics  that  a  large  number  of  deaths  occuring 
among  the  poor,  so  immediately  connected  with  the  classes  of  social 
servitude,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  slow  starvation ;  that  is,  to  such  a 
deterioration  or  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  brought  on 
or  aggravated  the  diseases  by  which  it  terminates.  This  is  a  sad 
reverse  to  the  picture  of  the  nation's  prosperity — and  as  I  have 
already  trespassed  so  long  on  your  indulgence,  1  must  be  brief  in 
assigning  what  occurs  to  me  as  the^ause.  This  I  shall  derive  rather 
from  the  history  of  the  past  than  from  the  revulsions  and  commer- 
cial fluctuations  of  the  present,  against  the  occurrence  of  which,  as 
an  occasion  of  crushing  any  portion  of  its  members,  society,  if  it 
deserve  the  name,  ought  to  be  always  provided  by  foresight  and 
precaution.  During  the  old  system,  religious  festivals,  on  which  labor 
was  suspended,  were  very  numerous — and  considering  what  had 
been  the  condition  of  sotiial  servitude,  the  provision  was  at  least  a 
humane  one.  There  was  a  time  when  England  was  not  the  only 
manufacturing  nation  of  Europe ;  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  France, 
had  already  started  with  her  in  the  competition — and  France  was 
likely  to  have  proved  her  rival  had  it  not  been  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Xantz.  But  Enecland  crushed  them  all.  Of 
course,  for  mind,  energy  and  enterprise,  the  English  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  people  in  the  world.  But  in  the  earlier  history  of  manufac- 
tures, they  had  anr)ther  advantage.  The  other  countries  continued 
to  observe  their  festivals  on  working  days  ; — whilst  she,  by  devoting 
forty  or  fifty  days  more  labor  annually  on  her  works — at  once  increas- 
ed the  amount,  and  diminished  the  cost  of  her  productions — so  that 
she  was  soon  enabled  to  undersell  those  countries,  and  drive  them 
out  of  tneir  own  markets.  Thus  she  became  a  monopolist  among 
nations.  This  naturallv  drained  their  wealth,  and  transferred  it  to 
HER  workshoi)S  ;  it  did  more — it  enabled  one  class  of  her  subjects 
to  wield' the  power  of  cajlital  against  another  class,  who  had  nothing 
to  oppose,  in  the  contest,  but  the  capacity  of  labor.  The  consequence 
was  and  is  now,  that  the  labor  and  life  of  the  working  classes  depend 
on  the  profits  or  losses  which  result  from  the  employment  of  capital, 
When  the  master,  for  such  he  is  in  everything  but  the  name,  finds  il 
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HIS  interest,  he  employs  them,  and  not  only  does  he  work  them  six 
days  in  the  week,  but  for  them  the  day  is  fourteen,  sixteen  and  even 
eighteen  hours  long.  By  this  he  increases  the  amount,  and  con- 
sequently cheapens  the  price  of  their  toil,  and  we  read  from  official 
documents  that  even  thus,  they  can  hardly  earn  enough  to  procure 
the  first  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  while  they  are  employed — ^and 
if  the  master  cannot  augment  his  capital,  he  dispenses  with  their 
labor  and  leaves  them  to  idleness  and  destitution  for  months  at  a 
time. 

But  it  is  only  from  the  reports  connected  with  the  poor  and  the 
poor  laws,  that  one  can  form  any  idea  of  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classs.  Neither  is  this  feature  unconnected 
with  the  change  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Under  the  old  system 
there  were  no  poor  laws,  other  than  those  of  the  Gospel,  which 
were  expressed  in  the  simple  words,  "  this  is  my  commandment,  that 
you  love  one  another."  But  then  it  was  ordained  and  understood, 
as  a  RELIGIOUS  LAW,  that  the  one  third  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
belonged  to  the  poor.  From  this  and  from  individual  charity  they 
obtained  relief,  sweetened  to  them  by  the  very  kindness  with  whic^ 
it  was  administered.  All  this  Church  property  was  seized  on  by  the 
government  and  squandered  in  the  expenditures  of  a  licentious 
monarch,  and  in  the  recompense  of  his  interested  and  cringing 
flatterers.  Hence,  the  foundation  of  the  enormous  wealth  and 
revenues  of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy,  of  the  present  day — who 
never  think  of  the  poor,  except  when  the  progressive  accumula- 
tion  of  their  miseries  and  destitution  demands  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  for  iheir  support.  Nothing  can  better  attest  the  evils  to 
the  poor,  resulting  from  this  measure,  and  the  heartlessness  of  the 
nobles  who  seized  on  their  patrimony,  than  the  provisions  of  an  act 
under  the  subsequent  reign  of  the  King  Edward  VI.  The  act  is 
directed  against  ^'  vagabondry" — and  after  stating  that  if  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it  "should  be  punished  with  death,  whipping,  or 
imprisonment,  it  were  not  without  their  deserts,  and  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth ;"  it  goes  on  to  ordain  that 
any  ]>eTson  idling  or  loitering  about,  for  three  days,  should  be  mark- 
ed" on  tire  breast  with  a  hot  iron  with  the  letter  V — should  be  a 
slave  for  two  years, — and  should  he  run  away  and  be  absent  four- 
teen days,  during  that  time,  then,  "  he  should  be  a  slave  for  life." 
In  the  same  spirit  of  legislation  the  aristocracy  have  contrived  to 
alter  the  laws  of  taxation  so  as  to  throw  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  burthen  on  the  lower  and  less  wealthy  classes,  until  at  the 
present  day,  whilst  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  are  reduced, 
whilst  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  very  bread  which 
they  eat  is  made  dear  or  diminished  by  taxation. 

Now  if  these  things  are  so  to  an  extent  that  is  alarming  and 
almost  incredible,  in  the  richest  country  of  the  world ;  and  if  God 
gave  variety  to  the  seasons,  and  fruitfulness  to  the  earth  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  its  inhabitants,  and  if  what  is  said  here  be  true,  as  it  is, 
within  reduced  extremes  both  of  wealth  and  bounty,  of  all  the 
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oilier  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  great  and  cry- 
ing injustice  somewhere — that  the  true  relation  of  rights  and 
DUTIES,  extending  all  through  the  complicated  elements  of  society,  is 
not  understood  : — that  the  social  machine  has  lost  its  equilibrium  of 
right  motion,  owing  to  a  vicious  displacement  of  its  essential  weights 
and  balances,  and,  in  fine,  that  more  than  three  hundred  years  from  the 
period  when  in  the  transition  of  society  they  passed  from  the  con- 
dition of  feudal  serfs  to  that  of  modern  freemen,  the  condition  of 
social  servitude  is  in  some  respects  less  tolerable  than  it  then  was.  In 
the  first  epoch  they  were  slaves,  dependent  on  the  absolute  will  of 
their  masters  ; — in  the  second  they  were  self-depending  on  the  soil, 
to  which  they  belonged,  for  their  support,  and  on  their  feudal 
lords  for  protection  ;  m  the  third  they  nave  fallen  under  a  new  and 
undefined  power,  called  capital.  Neither  can  they  remove  their 
hardships  through  legislation — they  may  and  must  bear  what  is  im- 
posed on  them,  but  they  can  have  no  voice,  at  least  in  those  countries, 
in  either  the  selection  or  distribution  of  the  burthen.  Is  there 'any 
l)Ope  for  the  peaceful  amelioration  of  their  condition  ?  There  are 
schools  of  speculation  or  social  philosophy,  who  say  that  there  is — 
and  pretend  to  show  how  it  may  be  accomplished.  But  for  my  own 
part,  knowing  that  whatever  amelioration  has  taken  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  human  race  and  of  the  world,  in  the  condition  of 
SOCIAL  SERVITUDE,  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity, through  its  actions  on  the  human  heart,  I  have  little  confidence  in 
any  other  power.  Bring  from  the  pages  of  the  inspired  volume, 
those  lessons  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  with  which  they 
abound — infuse  their  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
imtil  you  overpower  the  avarice  and  selfishness  that  have  made  them 
obdurate  and  insensible ;  teach  them  to  love  money  less,  and  man- 
kind, that  is,  their  own  nature,  more — and  if  they  will  learn  the 
heavenly  lesson,  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  Christianity  shall 
again  have  occasion  to  exult  in  the  triumph  of  her  principles,  and 
the  world  itself  have  occasion  to  excl  iim,  as  in  ancient  days,  "  Behold 
how  they  love  one  another." 

25 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  DEBT 

ASSOCIATION. 

SPEECH  OF  BISHOP  HUGHES  AT  THE  MEETING  IN  CARROLL  HALL 

MAV  3,  1841. 

A  VERY  iiumerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  Catholios 
of  Xe>v  York  was  held,  pursuant  to  requisition,  on  Monday 
evening,  May  the  3d,  in  Carroll  Hall.  Gregory  Dillon,  Elsq.,  was 
unanimously  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  B.  O'Connor  was  then 
appointed  secretary. 

The  llight  Kev.  Bishop  IIugues  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  and 
was  received  with  deafening  applause.  After  reminding  the  audi- 
ence tliat  the  meeting  had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering a  plan  for  extinguishing  the  debt  at  present  resting  on  the 
Catholic  churches  of  this  city,  the  Right  Rev.  gentleman  proceeded 
as  follows : — 

I  was  disposed  to  wait  until  a  large  number  might  be  present,  as 
I  am  about  to  submit  some  measures  of  a  general  and  important 
character,  but  as  the  evening  is  advancing,  I  deem  it  necessary  to 

Eroceed  to  unfold  to  you  tho  views  I  have  to  present.  We  nave 
itherto  met  in  relation  chiefly  to  subjects  affecting  interests  which 
miglit  be  discussed  without  requiring  any  future  action  in  relation 
to  them,  cither  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  those  whom  they 
addressed.  It  is  not  so  at  present ;  for  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
now  to  invite  your  attention,  is  that  of  the  heavy  debts  which 
oppress  the  churches  and  render  the  increase  of  suitable  temples 
for  worship  altogether  too  slow  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  I 
have  a  plan  to  propose  which  has  in  view  the  relief  of  those  churches 
from  the  heavy  burdens  under  which  they  labor,  but  that  plan  can- 
not have  its  proper  efficiency  unless  it  have  scope  and  the  detei^ 
mined  will  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  proposed.  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  should  have  wished  that  the  meeting  had  been  more 
numerous. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  shall  allude  to  the  progress  of  another 
subject  which  has  an  attraction  to  the  meeting.  It  is  the  progress 
of  our  claim  to  the  Fund  to  which  we  are  contributors.  Of  the 
fate  of  the  application  to  the  Common  Council  in  this  City,  all  are 
aware,  and  we  all  know  that  the  voice  and  tone  of  our  first  meeting 
after,  was  as  spirited  as  the  one  before  the  denial  but  not  the  defeat 
of  our  cl.Mim  [cheers],  and  that  our  sentiments  were  expressive  of 
the  sense  ot'  justice  which  must  actuate  the  men  who  had  yet  to 
decide  on  that  claim,  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart. 

Our  confidence  in  them  has  not  been  disappointed.  A  Report 
has  been  made  by  the  oliicer  of  the  State  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  every  principle  of  justice, 
eipiality  and  fair  play  of  the  American  Constitution  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  this  high  authority  of  the  American  People.  [Cheers.] 
Yet,  as  I  have  heretofore  expressed  to  you,  it  is  not  always  justice 
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^^^SiritHiliiiiplis'in  assemblies,  for  there  maybe  those  within  them 
"Vho  will  chng  pertinaciously  to  their  own  narrow  views,  and 
endeavor  to  effect  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  great  good,  no  mat- 
ter how  others  should  suffer.  It  is  therefore  necessary  until  success 
is  assured,  that  we  should  have  our  minds  fixed  upon  it,  for  as  long 
SIS  the  human  voice  can  be  animated  by  the  sound  of  justice  we  shall 
continue  to  cry  for  our  rights.  [Cheers.]  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
speak  to  you  in  detail,  of  the  debt  of  the  churches  and  the  effect  of 
that  debt  upon  our  interests,  and  the  prospective  interests  of  that 
rising  generation  which  is  coming  forward,  and  to  whom  constant 
attention  must  be  directed. 

If  we  had  our  churches  filled  on  Sunday  there  must  still  be  one 
half  that  cannot  enter  the  Temple  of  God.  There  is  not  at  present 
safficient  room  for  those  who  w^ould  attend  if  they  had  the  opportu- 
nity. Sometime  ago  this  building  was  purchased,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  churches  in  its  neighborhood,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
provided  with  the  necessary  pastors,  there  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  fill  it ;  but  then  it  has  been  found  that  opening  this  and 
adding  another  church  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  would 
BO  injure  the  church  immediately  adjoining,  that  it  must  be  left  to 
some  other  more  favorable  time  when  such  an  effect  is  no  longer  to 
be  dreaded.  Such  is  the  lamentable  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect, 
that  the  measure  of  responsibility  is  full  to  the  brim,  and  if  one 
drop  more  is  put  in,  it  ovei'flows.  If  on  account  of  the  debts 
under  which  tney  labor,  any  of  the  churches  should  be  sold 
or  disposed  of,  it  leaves  a  vacancy  that  cannot  be  filled,  and  will 
it  be  permitted  that  our  churches  shall  forever  remain  under  the 
dominion  of  creditors  ?  This  state  of  things  would  be  entirely 
changed,  if  with  united  energy  we  could  act  upon  some  well- 
digested  plan ;  we  could  then  in  a  short  time  add  church  to 
church,  and  so  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  our  increasing  Catholic 
population. 

We  can  never  expect  success  unless  there  be  concert  and  unity  of 
action.  Every  man  should  feel  that  he  has  an  individual  interest  in 
this  cause,  and  act  conscious  of  being  engaged  in  a  good  work.  For 
that  was  surely  a  good  work  which  facilitated  to  mankind  the  means 
of  their  becoming  acquainted  with  their  God  and  his  mercies,  and 
enablhig  them  to  realize  with  greater  certainty  the  end  of  their  crea- 
tion. TCheers.]  But  besides  all  this,  my  friends,  you  know,  or 
should  know,  that  in  diminishing  the  capital  for  which  your  cliurch- 
es  stand  indebted,  you  are  relieving  yourself  of  that  continual  drain 
of  money  which  year  after  year  comes  out  of  your  purses.  Go  on 
as  at  present,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  you  will  have  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  debt !  That  is,  supposing 
the  debt  to  be  $300,000,  the  interest  on  that  $300,000  will  in  ten 
years  amount  to  $200,000,  and,  after  all,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
'the  $300,000  of  debt  w^ill  be  still  staring  you  in  the  face  as  to-day  ! 
Consequently,  then,  this  is  not  only  a  good  work  in  a  spiritual  and 
religious  sense,  but  it  is— judging  according  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
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world — it  is  your  interest  and  advantage  ;  for  the  dei*,*5^[j^..^^4hepiH 
and  who  must  pay  it  but  you,  Catholics  ? 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  too,  in  which  the  plan  I  am  about 
to  suggest  will  appear  worthy  of  support  and  confidence.  At  pres- 
ent, whenever  a  pressure  comes  upon  a  church,  and  a  creditor  stands 
waiting  for  his  money,  the  trustees  must  either  borrow  and  displace 
him  by  another  creditor,  or  they  must  address  themselves  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  in  the  congregation  there  are  some  dozen  or  two 
dozen  or  three  dozen  of  men  more  liberal  perhaps,  or  more  conspic 
uous,  and  to  them  every  eye  is  immediately  directed,  while  there 
are  numerous  other  professors  of  their  creed,  who  need  the  services 
of  religion,  and  are  perhaps  Avilling  to  contribute  if  in  a  way  availa- 
ble to  the  end,  who  are  overlooked  altogether.  The  burden  falls  on 
a  few,  and  in  these  isolated  efforts  many  are  never  called  on  at  all. 
Now,  my  project  would  be  made  to  extend  itself,  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  Catholic  in  the  city  of  New  York,  possessed  of  ability, 
should  contribute,  and  that  those  unwilling,  being  able,  should  also 
be  on  record.  [Cheers.]  Not  that  I  would  force  the  matter,  nor 
do  I  think  that  that  would  be  at  all  necessary.  But  yet  I  do  say  that 
that  man  who  is  able  to  support  his  religion  with  a  moderate  sum, 
who  has  no  fair  pretext  for  not  doing  so,  and  who  wishes  the  presence 
of  his  clergy  in  his  family  whenever  necessary,  and  has  the  consola- 
tion of  attending  the  public  religious  service  of  his  church,  and  yet 
is  unwilling  to  share  in  supporting  his  religion,  fails  in  a  moral  and 
religious  duty,  and  it  should  be  known  that  such  a  man  refused  to 
support  the  church  of  his  brethren.     [Cheers.] 

We  spoke  at  a  former  meeting  of  two  plans.  The  one  reconmiend- 
ing  each  of  the  churches,  in  its  sphere,  to  try  what  it  could  do— 
the  other,  of  a  more  Catholic  nature,  embracing  all  the  churches  on 
this  Island,  and  in  Brooklyn,  if  they  choose  to  join  us.  As  this  lat- 
ter view  appeared  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  favor,  and  as  others 
speaking  with  me  on  the  subject  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  it 
was  the  only  available  and  eflicient  mode,  I  have  arranged  a  plan 
which  I  shall  presently  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  this  meet- 
ing. [Cheers.]  However,  I  mentioned  then,  what  I  have  now  to  re- 
peat, that  in  anything  of  this  kind,  men  must  take  large  views  of 
the  subject,  otherwise  it  will  not  succeed  as  we  anticipated.  I  may, 
for  instance,  happen  to  belong  to  a  particular  church — as  a  private 
member  of  the  church,  or  even  as  a  pastor — that  happens  to  be  in 
better  circumstances  than  others,  and  I  may  say,  "  Oh  !  we  are 
happy,  well  oif,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  exert  ourselves."  Now 
if  any  man  say  that,  tTiat  man  is  not  lit  to  appreciate  my  plan,  for 
he  i^  no  Catholic  in  his  feelings.  The  Catholic  is  of  a  large  soul 
and  a  liberal  mind — does  not  set  geographical  limit.'l  between  this 
quarter  of  the  city  and  that ;  and  he  who  acts  differently,  why,  I 
must  say  that  a  Catholic  heart  does  not  beat  in  his  bosoiti.  [Cheers.] 

To  make  this  plan  efficient,  then,  you  must  be,  Jjot  so  many 
different  congregations,  but  one  conpre(/ation  having  a  ^lumber  of 
churches  under  its  care,  and  possessed  of  that  determirifition  to  go 
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In  with  that  unity  of  effort  which  will  alone  relieve  our  churches. 
And,  after  all,  even  in  point  of  reasoning  the  argument  of  the  man  I 
have  just  now  supposed  would  not  be  a  good  one.    Why  ?    Because 
although  he  happens  to  belong  this  year  to  a  church  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, next  year  he  moves  nearer  to  a  church  precisely  in  the 
state  to  which  he  was  before  indifferent,  for  there  is  no  fixedness  of 
residence,  and  men  change  their  churches  as  they  change  their  habi-  1  ^  |^ 
tation,  and  even  in  this  point  of  view  he  has  po  good  reason  for  ma- 1    j   ii* 
king  the  exception.     But  I  will  not  suppose  such  a  case  at  all.     I  •  .^Jf^ 
Bhall  rather  suppose  that  if  the  plan  be  found  practicable — worthy     r  W 
of  your  approbation,  that  nothing  will  be  found  to  mar  the  harmony      tp"  \ 
and  beauty  of  its  action  until  it  has  accomplished  the  end  for  which       \ 
it  is  now  about  to  be  submitted.     [Loud  cheers,] 

Another  great  object  to  be  attended  to,  and  which  I  have  kept  in 
view  to  the  best  of  my  power  in  arranging  my  plan,  is  aimplicity. 
This  undertaking  is  something  on  a  large  scale,  as  you  perceive,  and 
any  plan  for  its  accomplishment  must  be  one  in  which  the  machinery 
shall  .be  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  a  child  may  understand  its 
working.  If  you  were  to ,  make  it  complicated  with  a  great  many 
rules  and  regulations,  you  would  find  that  these  would  overlay  and 
obscure  the  principal  object,  and  therefore  I  have  studied  the  utmost 
simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  present  i)lan.  With  that 
simplicity,  however,  is  combined  adequate  means  for  accomplishing 
the  end  m  view,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  will  only  require  th« 
action  of  each  one  in  his  particular  situation  and  according  to  the 
duty  we  have  all  to  perform,  to  realize  all  that  we  anticipate.  Not 
at  once,  indeed,  but  with  time,  which  is  a  powerful  agent  in  all  great 
undertakings.  To  give  you  an  outline  of  my  plan,  it  will  bring  every 
Catholic  into  action — every  one.  There  is  a  division  of  action.  There 
arc  those  who  are  to  be  contributors  who  have  their  part  of  the  plan  to 
carry  out,  in  giving  either  yearly  or  monthly  what  they  feel  able  to 
offer,  and  what  their  generous  spirit  will  prompt  them  to  give  to- 
wards this  end,  from  those  who  may  give  a  shilling  a  month  to  any 
higher  sum.  And  I  question  if  there  be  auv  one  in  health  so  poor 
as  to  be  unable  to  contribute  a  shilling  a  month — I  doubt  if  there 
be  any  such,  and  if  there  bo,  it  is  because  they  either  do  not  husband 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  or  are  overtaken  by  sickness  or  some 
calamity  which  requires  another  direction  of  the  means  they  possess. 
But  whilst  one  may  give  a  shilling,  another  may  give  a  dollar,  and 
anotlier  may  make  every  member  of  his  family  contribute  a  shilling 
— another  may  contribute  one  hundred  doHars,  or  fifty  dollars,  or 
ten  dollars,  according  as  God  has  prospered  his  undertakings.  But 
then  who  are  to  call  upon  them  for  their  contributions  ? 

That  is  another  branch  of  the  division  of  labor.*  Those  who  will 
contribute  will  be  called  upon  once  a  mouth  by  persons  duly  author- 
ijsed  for  that  purpose,  and  they  are  to  meet  j>eriodically  to  make  re- 
turns to  another  class  of  persons,  and  these  again  to  a  third  ;  and 
every  month  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  this  Hall  of  all  the  Catho- 
lics, and  to  them  will  be  presented,  in  the  form  of  a  synopsis,  an 
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account  of  all  the  proceedings  during  the  previous  month  of  those 
officers  referred  to ;  and  thus  you  may  see  that  I  have  taken  particular 
pains  not  to  oppress  anyone  with  too  much  labor.  If  collectors  were 
appointed  and  indefinite  labor  devolved  upon  them,  they  will  go  on 
with  a  little  spirit  for  a  short  time,  but  never  seeing  the  end  of  their 
work,  they  will  get  discouraged  and  remit  their  exertions.  But  if 
you  divide  their  labor  so  that  they  may  fulfill  their  task,  then  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  found  persons  who  for  the  merit  of 
the  work  itself,  and  for  tha  satisfaction  of  their  being  instf  umental 
in  relieving  the  churches  from  their  present  embarrassment,  will  go 
through  with  this  labor.  It  will  be  also  an  honor  to  them.  Because 
the  books  recording  these  proceedings  will  remain  a  monument  to 
future  generations,  of  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  men  who  first  built 
and  worshipped  in  these  temples  of  the  living  God !     [Cheers.] 

I  have  taken  care,  then,  to  divide  the  labor.  So,Tiere  are  two 
classes,  one  having  to  contribute  periodically  according  to  their 
means,  another  having  to  call  for  that  contribution,  and  their  ao- 
coinits  to  be  inspected  by  another  class  again.  Then,  again,  the 
subject  is  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the  public — ^it  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  actuated  by  a  lively  spirit 
of  zeal  for  once  or  twice  or  thrice  at  a  public  meeting,  and  then  to 
allow  the  undertaking  to  sink  from  our  view.  In  such  a  case  it 
would  be  useless  to  proceed.  But  in  order  to  keep  it  constantly 
before  the  public,  there  will  be  meetings  monthly  in  this  hall  of  idl 
the  collectors,  and  of  all  the  superintendents  of  districts  into  which 
the  city  is  to  be  divided,  and  they  will  compare  their  returns,  and 
lay  before  you  an  account  of  the  progress  and  success  of  their  labors 
from  month  to  month.  Thus  the  subject  will  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  public,  and,  at  the  same  time,  encouragement  will  be  af- 
forded to  those  engaged  in  tlie  work.     [Cheers.] 

But  there  is  another  point  also,  not  unimportant.  And  that  is 
the  exactitude  and  security  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  mon- 
eys received  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  have  taken  pains  in  arranging  my 
plan,  for  the  observance  of  the  greatest  precision  and  exactitude  in 
reference  to  the  amount  received  from  its  first  collection  from  the 
mail  who  gives  his  one  dollar,  or  ten  dollars,  or  fifly  or  a  hundred 
dollars,  up  to  the  Trustees,  who  shall  see  to  its  appropriation  to  the 
specific  object  for  which  it  was  contributed,  and  by  which  means  every 
man  shall  have  his  voucher  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  money. 
These  are  the  outlines  of  the  plan.  There  is  nothing  required  but 
understanding  the  subject,  and  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  with  that 
understanding,  and  that  zeal,  and  that  perseverance,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that,  iTicredible  as  it  may  now  appear,  at  the  end  of 
four  years  from  this  tiine  the  debt  on  the  Catholic  churches  would 
be  next  to  nothing  at  all.  [Loud  cheers.]  If  you  saw  that  event 
accomplished,  then  how  easy  would  it  be,  whenever  a  church  was 
wanted,  to  erect  one — I  do  not  say  magnificent  churches — I  do  not 
speak  of  splendid  ones — but  I  speak  of  those  that  would  be  suffi- 
ciently respectable  for  the  design  to  which  they  would  be  appropri- 
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ated,  and  in  harmony  with  the  means  and  wants  of  the  people  for 
whose  use  they  are  to  he  erected.  Now  I  know  that  all  the  churches 
are  not  equally  in  debt.  But,  then,  if  you  made  a  collection  merely 
for  the  churches  most  in  debt,  others  would  not  feel  the  same  in- 
terest. The  effort  would  cease  to  be  general,  and  the  moment  it 
ceases  to  be  general,  that  moment  the  principle  of  its  success  is  lost. 

To  succeed,  then,  the  effort  must  be  general — it  must  reach  to  all 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  religion,  and  possess  the  means  to  aid 
its  progress.     [Cheers.] 

Before  reading  to  you  the  plan  which  I  have  drawn  out,  I  have 
to  state  that  I  have  taken  a  precaution,  which  you  yourselves  will 
see  to  have  been  at  once  necessary  and  proper.  That  precaution 
consisted  in  calling  the  clergymen  of  the  city  together,  and  submit- 
ting the  matter  to  them,  precisely  as  I  do  to  you,  and  as  it  must 
strike  every  man  who  is  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church — 
told  them  what  is  obvious,  that  if  they  did  not  take  the  matter  to 
heart,  as  I  do,  it  would  be  entirely  useless  for  me  to  proceed  further. 
I  can  do  but  little  without  their  help.  But  with  them,  each  one  in 
the  centre  of  his  circle,  a  great  deal  can  be  done.  And  I  therefore 
thought  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the  plan  that  they  should  hear 
it,  weigh  it,  understand  it,  and  that  they  should  adopt  it  willingly. 
And  I  must  say  they  did  so,  not  only  willingly,  but  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  their  sacred  vocation.  [Loud  cheers.]  The  plan  has 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  them,  and  they  have  pledged  them- 
selves by  their  written  signatures,  to-  act  by  its  requirements,  and 
labor  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed  by  it  so  long  as  there 
yet  remains  anything  to  be  accomplished  for  its  attainment.  [Con- 
tinued cheers.] 

But  all  this  will  not  suffice,  unless  you  also  enter  on  this  under- 
taking with  the  same  spirit.  For  it  is  not  altogether  the  place  of 
the  clergy  to  be  talking  of  financial  affairs— of  money,  interest  and 
so  on.  This  is  not  our  calling — God  has  called  us  to  a  spiritual 
calling ;  nevertheless,  placed  in  our  present  circumstances,  and  bound 
to  labor  in  every  way  calculated  to  give  efficiency  to  our  npiritual 
labors,  why  should  we  not  embark  in  this  undertaking  with  the 
same  zeal  as  we  would  in  any  other  good  work.  But  it  would  be 
odious  and  useless  in  us  to  put  ourselves  forward  to  an  unwilling 
people.  You  must  be  a  willing  people.  You  must  be  ready  to  as- 
sist us.  You  must  be  ready  to  open  your  doors  for  us  as  soon  as  you 
see  us,  though  perfectly  aware  of  the  object  of  our  visit.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  we  would  force  ourselves  on  you,  in  a  matter 
in  which  you  are  far  more  deeply  interested  than  we.  We  are  but 
insignificant  persons — our  wants  are  few,  and  will  always  be  sup- 
plied— and  we  could  easily  pass  through  the  short  period  of  our  la- 
bors in  this  life  without  taking  on  us  the  toil  and  trouble  necessarily 
attendii^g  a  work  of  this  kind.  But  we  do  engage  in  this  work,  in 
the  confidence  that  we  are  doing  a  good  work  for  you,  and  your 
brethren  who  arc  here  and  who  are  to  come  hereafter — for  your 
children  and  your  children's  children,  to  endless  ages.     [Loud  ap- 
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plausc]  For  work  connected  with  religion  is  everlasting  work.  It 
IS  not  like  all  temjioral  works — completed  to-day  and  perished  to- 
morrow ! 

It  is  not  then  enough  that  the  plan  has  the  approbation  of  the 
clergy  without  exception.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  adopted 
by  the  people,  and  if  not  adopted  by  them,  certainly  wo  will  not 
present  ourselves  to  a  people  unwilling  to  see  us.     [Cheers.] 

I  will  now  read  to  you  the  title,  preamble  and  rules  of  an  associa- 
tion, which  it  is  proposed  should  embrace  the  clergy  and  whole  Cath- 
olic population  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.     [Cheers.] 

THE   NEW   YORK   CATHOLIC  CHURCH   DEBT  ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas,  the  indebtedness  and  embarrassed  situation  of  the 
Catholic  Churches  of  New  York  is  attended  with  two  principal 
evil  consequences,  viz. : — the  one  making  it  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  exertion  to  meet  the  interest  and  expenses  of  churches  al- 
ready erected ;  the  other  making  it  almost  impossible  to  erect  new 
ones,  even  when  they  become  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  our  rapidly  increasing  Catholic  population.  And, 
whereas,  it  is  a  religious  duty  incumbent  on  us  to  provide  that  tern-" 
pies  erected  by  ourselves,  and  now  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God,  should  be  rescued  from  the  danger  of  profanation  by 
passing,  like  secular  property,  into  the  hands  of  creditors.  And, 
whereas,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  it  is  not  only  just  that  we 
should  pay  our  debts,  but  it  is  also  advantageous  to  ourselves  that 
we  should  be  relieved  from  the  exhausting  drain  of  annual  interest, 
by  the  extinguishment  or  diminution  of  the  capital  for  which  our 
churches  are  indebted.  And,  whereas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  examined  the  subject  that  this  most  important  and  desira- 
ble  end  can  be  attained  within  the  space  of  three  or  four  years,  by 
a  hearty,  zealous  and  general  co-operation  of  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
city  through  the  means  of  a  well-devised  organization  for  that  pur- 
pose.    Therefore, — The  following  plan  is  submitted  for  approval : 

1.  As  the  object  is  to  unite  all  the  Catholics  of  New  York  in  a 
general  effort  to  relieve  the  churches  by  voluntary  contribution,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  of  each,  the  city  shall  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, corresponding  with  the  number  and  location  of  the  Catholic 
churches ;  and  the  Pastor  in  each  district,  aided  by  the  assistant 
Pastors  and  Trustees,  shall  be  charged  with  carrying  out  the  system 
of  contribution  within  the  limits  of  such  district. 

2.  The  Pastor  with  his  assistants  shall  subdivide  his  district  into 
sections — each  section  so  small  that  an  active  collector  may  be  able 
to  visit  every  Catholic  house  or  roomholder  in  each  once  in  the 
month  by  giving  an  average  of  one  hour  a  day  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  Pastor  shall  appoint  two  collectors  over  each  section  in 
his  district.  They  should  be  persons  of  good  moral  and  religions 
character,  who  having  only  a  given  amount  of  duty  to  perform,  will 
enter  on  it  with  zeal  and  discharge  it  with  faithfulness  and  assiduit** 
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as  a  work  of  charity  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  promotion 
of  our  holy  religion. 

4.  The  Pastor  shall  supply  them  with  a  book,  specially  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  and  adapted  to  the  easy  record  of  names,  residence 
and  contributions. 

5.  The  collectors  shall  first  find  out  and  record  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  each  head  of  family  (with  the  number  of  persons  composing 
the  family)  occupying  a  house  or  rooms  in  the  section,  and  make  re- 
turns of  the  same  to  the  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  the  district. 
It  will  then  be  their  duty  to  wait  on  each  Catholic  resident  in  their 
section  and  receive  for  the  purposes  of  this  association,  yearly  or 
monthly  contributions. 

6.  These  contributions  the  collectors  will  set  down  opposite  to 
the  name  of  each  contributor ;  and  during  the  first  week  of  each 
month,  they  will  hand  over  to  the  Pastor  of  the  district  the  amount 
coUected  during  the  month  previous.  They  will  receive  in  the  same 
book  and  on  the  same  page  his  receipt  for  the  amoimt,  which  they 
may  show  to  the  contributors  on  their  next  monthly  visit.  This 
will  go  to  inspire  the  people  with  that  confidence  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking  so  much  depends. 

7.  The  Pastors  will  in  the  second  week  of  each  month  hand  over 
the  amount  received  by  them  from  the  collectors  of  sections,  to  the 
Bishop  as  head  of  this  association,  or  to  some  other  person  who  shall 
be  accountable  for  the  same  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  He  shall 
give  a  receipt  in  the  book  of  the  pastors,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
do  in  the  books  of  the  collectors  of  sections. 

8.  On  the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month  there  shall  be  a  public 
meeting  of  the  President,  the  Superintendent  of  districts,  the  Col- 
lectors of  sections,  and  the  Catholic  public  generally,  in  Carroll  Hall, 
at  which  the  collectors  shall  report  the  amount  received  in  their 
various  sections — the  superintendents  of  districts  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  their  several  districts,  and  the  President  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  several  superintendents  during  the  month  previous. 

9.  There  are  a  very  great  many  of  our  Catholics  who  are  not 
householders,  and,  of  course,  do  not  come  under  the  foregoing  clas- 
sification. They  are  among  the  most  able  and  willing  to  contribute 
to  this  object.  They  are  unmarried  mechanics,  domestics  and  work- 
ing men.  Now,  as  the  object  of  this  association  is  to  include  every 
Catholic  in  the  city,  in  an  eifort  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  some 
mode  must  be  adopted  by  which  these  persons  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing.  It  will  be  for  the  pastors  and  superinten- 
dents of  districts  to  arrange  the  means  necessary  to  obtain  their 
contributions.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  have  a  table  and  books 
in  the  vestibule  or  some  other  convenient  place  of  the  church*  on 
Sundays,  where  they  could  subscribe  their  names  and  make  their 
offerings. 

10.  All  such  moneys  shall  be  set  down  under  a  separate  head  and 
be  accounted  for  by  receipts  from  one  to  another,  the  same  as  that 
returned  by  collectors  of  sections. 
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1 1 .  The  President  shall  preserve  the  moneys  handed  over  to  hira, 
and  for  which  he  shall  have  given  receipts,  until  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing, at  which  time  the  general  quarterly  report  shall  be  read,  and 
if  expedient  printed.  All  the  moneys  collected  during  the  quarter 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  churches,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  by  so  much  the  capital  of  the  debt  on  the 
church  of  which  they  are  Trustees,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 

12. — Distribution.  The  President  shall  within  the  first  month  of 
each  succeeding  quarter  pay  over  the  proceeds  of  the  previous  quar- 
terns collection  share  and  share  alike  to  the  trust^ees  of  the  several 
churches,  and  receive  their  receipts  for  the  same. 

13.  But  as  new  debts  might  be  contracted  as  fast  as  means  could 
be  collected,  if  no  precaution  were  taken  against  it,  the  several 
boards  of  trustees  shall  give  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  their  in- 
debtedness, with  the  understanding  that  no  new  engagement  shall 
be  entered  into  by  them  whilst  they  continue  to  receive  anything 
from  this  association. 

14.  In  order  to  give  more  efficiency  to  this  association,  no  private 
collection,  fair,  oratorio,  or  other  expedient,  shall  T)e  had  for  any  of 
the  churches  for  the  benefit  of  which  this  association  is  organized. 

15.  But  as  the  religious  wants  of  the  people  may  require  addi- 
tional churches  in  some  localities  during  the  existence  of  this  asso- 
ciation, if  the  clergyman  to  be  appointed  over  such  a  work  can  raise 
among  the  population  desiring  or  requiring  such  new  church,  one- 
fourth  of  its  cost  in  cash,  then  from  the  proceeds  of  the  burial  ground 
attached  to  the  Cathedral  this  fourth  shall  be  increased  to  one-third, 
provided  the  amount  do  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  in  any  one 
year.  As  no  church  shall  in  future  be  consecrated  which  shall  be 
indebted  for  more  than  one-third  its  entire  cost. 

16.  The  President  and  Pastor  shall  sign  their  names;  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  churches  shall  affix  their  corporate  seals  to  these  rules  of 
the  association.  They  shall  likewise  be  adopted  by  the  vote  of  this 
public  meeting  as  representing  the  different  congregations  of  the 
city,  and  such  signature,  seal  and  adoption  shall  be  as  a  solemn 
pledge  of  Catholic  Union  and  Catholic  Honor  ;  by  which  as  one 
people,  we  bind  ourselves  to  each  other  to  adhere  to  this  associa- 
tion and  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  assigned  respectively,  un- 
til every  church  in  the  city  shall  be,  if  not  entirely  out  of  debt,  at 
least  out  of  all  danger  of  being  profaned  by  passing  under  the  do- 
minion of  creditors.  Then,  indeed,  with  the  blessings  of  God  our 
religion  shall  prosper,  and  new  temples  unencumbered  shall  spring 
up  as  rapidly  as  they  shall  be  required.  All  this  we  can  accomplish, 
and  the  day  of  its  accomplishment  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  the 
Catholics  in  New  York  and  in  America. 

The  Bishop  having  read  the  above  preamble  and  rules  for  the  as- 
sociation, said. 

Now,  connected  with  all  this  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  ques- 
tions that  might  be  asked,  the  discussion  of  which  would  be  per- 
ifectly  useless,  because  you  have  there  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the 
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plan,  and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  will  have  embraoed  it  to 
clothe  it  with  what  is  necessary  to  make  it  perfect  symmetry  and 
and  perfect  beauty.  For  instance,  it  might  be  said  that  a  church — 
suppose  one  of  the  German  churches,  or  one  lately  built, — one  that 
owes  $1,600  will  have  an  equal  share  with  one  that  $30,000.  Now, 
I  will  try,  if  possible,  to  explain  a  little,  how  this,  notwithstanding 
any  apparent  disadvantage,  comes  in  reality  to  promote  the  common 
interest  of  all  churches,  no  matter  how  situated.  Suppose  that  there 
are  ten  churches  that  will  derive  benefit  from  the  funds,  then  the 
first  division  of  money  may  pay  the  debt  of  one  and  accordingly  on 
the  next  periodical  division  of  the  funds,  the  share  of  that  one  will 
be  distributed  over  the  others.  The  people  in  the  church  thus  freed 
from  debt  it  should  be  recollected,  too,  do  not  cease  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  of  the  association.  Their  honor  is  pledged  that  they 
should  continue  to  contribute  until  the  debts  of  ail  the  churches  be 
paid. 

And  now,  if  every  Catholic  had  adopted  this  plan  and  carried  it 
out,  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  pay  off  the  debts  of 
the  dmrches  ?  Why,  only  $300 !  I  say  when  the  question  comes 
to  me  only  $300.  is  there  any  individual  who,  by  the  blessing  of 
Grod,  is  in  circumstances  enabling  him  to  do  so,  would  be  so  indif- 
ferent in  the  matter,  as  to  refuse  to  give  $300  for  this  purpose  ? 
Well,  then,  it  is  only  for  one  man  to  give  $300,  or  $100,  or  $50,  or 
$10,  or  a  shilling  a  mouth !  That  is  all  the  burden  on  the  individual. 
And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  shall  labor  with  such  an  incubus 
as  at  present  presses  us  down,  when  the  means  of  obtaining  its  re- 
moval are  so  easy  of  attainment? 

By  my  plan  will  be  presented  the  means  of  obtaining  the  offerings 
of  one  class  of  Catholics,  who  hitherto  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
so  readily  afforded  of  contributing.  I  mean  the  pious  and  virtuous 
young  women  who  are  living  at  service.  [Cheers.]  The  same  with 
the  working  men.  Who  of  those  could  not'contribue  a  shilling  a 
month  ?  Who  of  them  will  not  do  so,  when  he  recollects  that  often 
before  he  turns  the  corner  he  spends  twice  as  much  [Laughter],  but 
who  would  readily  contribute  to  this  good  cause  if  the  opportunity 
were  presented? 

I  am  persuaded  that  difficult  as  it  may  appear,  if  you  adopt  this 
plan — persevere  in  this  plan — each  in  his  own  sphere  of  exertion, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  heap  that  is  now  a  mountain  threaten- 
ing to  crush  us  down,  will  be  seen  sinking  and  disappearing  like  a 
snow-rift  in  the  warm  sun  of  May-day.     [Loud  cheers.] 

Without  saying  a  word  more  1  submit  the  plan  for  your  adoption, 
looking  on  you,  after  the  notice  given  in  all  the  churches,  as  repre- 
senting all  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Without 
your  adoption  of  it  I  would  conceive  that  I  had  done  my  duty,  and 
might  retire  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  so.  But  now  that 
the  clergymen  have  done  their  duty,  I  am  confident  that  the  people 
will  not  be  found  wanting.     [Deafening  applause.] 

The  Chairman  then  rose  and  said  that  the  objects  and  principleB 
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of  the  proposed  association  having  been  so  fully  and  ably  explained 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Prelate,  he  would  merely  put  the  question  of  the 
adoption  by  the  meeting  of  the  preamble  and  rules,  which  had  been 
just  read.  The  motion  was  then  put,  and  they  were  adopted  by 
acclamation. 

The  Bishop  then  said : 

There  is  but  one  observation  more  which  I  shall  make,  and  that 
has  reference  to  a  circumstance  that  occurred  since  our  last  meeting. 
A  poor  man  called  at  our  house  the  other  day  and  sent  for  me,  and 
with  a  very  great  deal  of  feeling  said,  "  I  have  read,  sir,  in  the  news- 
papers that  our  churches  are  liable  to  be  sold  for  debt,  and  it  has 
afflicted  me  very  much  that  any  person  should  take  interest  from  the 
house  of  God.'^  I  replied,  that  men  who  loaned  money  &]riy  oould 
not  be  expected  to  do  without  receiving  interest  for  it.  "  Well," 
he  said,  '^  I  am  a  servant  in  a  family,  a  waiter,  and  I  am  going  out 
of  town  to  see  my  family,  who  live  m  Boston,  but  here  is  my  mite ;" 
and  on  so  saying  he  laid  down  a  two  and  a  half  dollar  gold  piece. 
[Great  cheering. J  I  regret  that  I  do  not  now  recollect  this  man's 
name,  but  it  has  been  placed  on  record  by  Rev.  Mr.  Starr.  And 
now,  as  I  cannot  be  first,  and  not  wishing  to  be  the  last,  in  this  good 
work — for  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  concealing  what 
we  do, — I  would  authorize  the  secretary  to  record  my  name  for 
1 100  for  ray  yearly  subscription.     [Deafening  applause.} 

(The  amount  collected  at  this  meeting  was  f  2,432.50.] 

Meeting  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Chtirch  Debt  Abso- 

ciation.— May  10,  1841. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Church  Debt  Association  was  held 
in  Carroll  Hall.  The  attendance  was  numerous  and  respectable. 
John  Quinn,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

Bishop  Hiighes  spoke  as  follows : — It  might  probably  be  antici- 
pated by  the  meeting  that  I  have  something  special  to  submit  this 
evening  to  its  consideration.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  I  had 
hoped  when  it  was  moved  last  evening  that  there  should  be  an  ad- 
journed meeting  this  night,  to  be  able  to  have  some  further  details 
of  the  means  by  which  our  plan  is  to  be  carried  into  execution — 
that  is  to  say,  that  books  prepared  expressly  ^or  the  purpose,  mak- 
ing it  as  easy  as  possible  to  record  the  names  and  the  residences  and 
the  amounts  of  subscriptions,  might  be  prepared,  so  that  when  the 
time,  now  approaching,  shall  have  arrived  to  place  these  books  at 
the  disposition  of  the  different  superintendents  of  districts  to  be  by 
them  given  to  the  collectors  of  sections,  it  should  be  found  that  they 
should  all  correspond,  and  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  necessity 
of  arranging  them,  each  collector  for  himself.  I  have  not,  however, 
owing  to  other  occupations,  been  able  to  have  these  books  as  yet 
prepared.  I  gave  them  in  charge  to  a  gentleman,  who  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  bestow  as  much  time  as  possible  in  preparing  them,  and 
1  trust  that  by  the  end  of  the  week  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  furnish 
the  clergy  with  them  to  be  by  them  handed  to  the  collectors. 
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There  is  another  step ;  for  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  great 
security  of  success  depends  upon  the  understanding  of  the  subject 
by  all  the  parties  concerned ;  and  whilst  there  may  be  general  rules 
tor  all  the  collectors  in  the  various  districts  to  conform  to,  I  think 
that  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  prepare  something  like  a  copy 
of  rules,  to  be  furnished  to  every  family,  so  that  they  should  have 
i(  by  them,  and  they,  entering  into  the  undertaking  in  the  same 
spirit  that  actuated  us,  should  be  prepared  to  delay  the  collectors  as- 
brief  a  period  as  possible.  Indeed  I  would  expect  from  the  zeal  of 
the  Catholic  community,  that  when  they  will  have  understood  this, 
knowing  that  the  collectors  will  call  once  a  month,  the  head  of  the 
family — and  if  you  trust  it  to  the  pious  mother  you  will  seldom  be 
disappointed — should  have  the  contribution  of  the  month,  and  of  alt 
the  members  of  the  family  who  may  be  contributors  already  prepared 
so  as  to  hand  over  at  once  to  the  collector  the  offering  of  the  house- 
hold of  charity.  [Cheers.]  Then,  indeed,  the  business  of  a  collector 
woidd  be  a  light  and  not  an  unpleasant  one,  because  his  visit  would 
be  anticipated — he  would  be  received  cordially,  and  instead  of  hav* 
ing  to  beg  and  plead  as  in  some  cases,  he  would  find  that  that  offer- 
ing had  been  set  apart  after  the  manner  of  the  first  Christians,  and 
was  already  waiting  for  him,  and  he  would  pass  on  in  his  mission 
of  zeal  and  charity  to  the  next  contributor.      * 

Now,  1  think,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  roles  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  collectors,  and  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
for  each  family  to  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
and  knowing  that  monthly  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  money  is  appropriated, 
they  will  labor  in  the  full  consciousness  that  they  are  laboring  for 
God, — that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  man  can,  by  promoting  his  glory 
on  earth,  and  making  his  name  adored,  and  his  knowledge  more 
widely  diffused  amongst  his  people — and  that  the  little  offering 
which  his  means  have  enabled  him  to  make  has  been  rendered  sa- 
cred to  that  object.  Thus  you  will  find  -that  perfect  harmony 
amongst  ail  parts  of  the  scheme  will  be  effected.  It  is  true,  as  the 
gentleman  said  just  now,  that  our  churches  are  in  a  lamentable  con- 
dition, for  so  long  as  that  which  is  consecrated  to  the  Almighty  is 
in  danger  of  being  revoked  and  transferred  to  any  other  use  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation  may  suggest  to  those  having  claims  against 
it,  so  long  is  the  Church  in  a  state  of  bondage.  And  yet  there  is 
one  remark  that  I  cannot  omit  making,  which  is,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Catholic  community — notwith- 
standing the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Catholic  churches — notwith- 
standing the  hesitation  which  is  felt  at  the  idea  of  loaning  money  to 
churches  of  other  denominations  similarly  circumstanced,  there  is  one 
thing  exceedingly  glorious  for  our  reputation,  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  man  that  ever  had  a  just  claim  against  a  Catholic  church  ever 
lost  one  farthing  by  it.  [Loud  cheers.]  This  has  been  our  char- 
acter hitherto,  and  if  we  succeed  in  our  present  undertaking,  it  will 
be  the  crowning  of  our  liistory.     [Cheers.] 
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As  1  observed  before,  I  have  notbiDg  special  to  offer  for  your  cou- 
sideratioii ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
the  gratitieatton  I  felt  at  the  spirit  manifested  at  our  last  meeting. 
I  said  then  that  if  you  were  not  willing  to  embark  in  this  imdertat 
ing,  it  would  not  only  be  odious  but  useless  in  me  to  press  it  on 
your  attention.     But  you  yourselves  anticipated  all  that  1  could  say 
on  that  subject,  and  instead  of  its  being  necessary  for  me  to  urge 
you  on,  I  found  that  unless  I  took  care  I  should  myself  be  left  he- 
tiind  !    [Laughter  and  loud  cheers.]    I  have  had,  from  the  necessity 
of  circumstances,  otlentiraes  to  interest  myself  for  the  accomplish- 
meut  of  public  undertakings  connected  with  our  religion,  and  I  can 
say  with  safety,  that  I  have  never  seen  any,  connected  with  which 
there  was  so  little  that  was  unpleasant  as  the  one  proposed  on  the 
occa>i<  )n  of  our  last  meeting  here.     Because  in  other  cases  the  effort 
was — that  of  a  part  out  of  the  whole — those  inmiediately  interested 
thinking  that  their  neighbors  should  be  so  too,  and  when  they  were 
not  found  so,  yielding  to  the  discouraging  influence,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  feeling  a  rising  reproach  against  them,  for  not  having  char- 
ity enough,  or  feeling  suflicient  interest  in  that  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  concerned.     But  when  it  was  proposed  that  we  should 
all  l)e  one  congregation  and  contribute  according  to  our  means, — in 
a  WDid,  when  the  undertaking  was  placed  on  the  broad  Catholic 
principle,  all  the  diihculty  vanished,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be, 
i  will  not  say  a  dissenting  voice,  but,  a  dissenting  feeling  in  the 
large  audience  assembled  here. 

^NO'.v,  then,  there  is  one  other  remark  to  which  I  will  refer,  and  I 
do  so  because  it  has  its  effect  not  only  in  attaining  our  object,  but 
in  a  in(»ral  point  of  view.  You  arc  aware  from  experience,  and  that 
experience  multiplying  lately,  that  there  are  in  this  community  those 
wlio  secretly  cherished  the  pretension  of  taking  your  children  to 
educate  them  according  to  their  own  notions  and  intentions.  That 
is  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  secret — if  secret  it 
may  be  called — became  known  to  you,  in  that  proportion  you  be- 
came aroused  to  a  conviction  of  your  duty  to  apply  every  means  to 
bring  your  children  up  to  mature  years  under  the  influence  of  that 
religion  to  which  you  trust  your  own  eternal  welfare.  Well,  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  present  subject?  I  shall  just  now  let  you 
*;ee  lliaL  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  If  a  man,  for  instance, 
who  was  able  to  contribute  live  dollars  for  himself,  and  unable  to 
contribute  any  more  for  his  family,  were  to  divide  that  sum,  giving 
so  much  for  himself,  and  putting  the  remainder  into  the  hands  of 
his  children — those  old  enough  to  feel  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
contributing — that  single  circumstance,  occurring  in  the  childhood 
of  life,  would  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  that  child  that 
would  always  remain,  and  sink  deeper,  perhaps,  than  the  learned 
lesbon  of  pastor  or  parent  in  their  most  ardent  zeal.  That  child  as 
he  grow  s  up  v»'ill  leel  that  these  are  no  strange  edifices  for  which 
fi'om  his  childhood  he  had  had  the  honor  and  satisfaction  of  con- 
1/  ibuting,  and  he  will  thus  become  still  more  firmly  attached  to  that 
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religion  for  the  redemption  of  whose  temples  this  association  has 
been  formed.  Now  I  would  suggest  that  and  much  more  in  the 
formulary,  or  rather  prospectus  of  the  whole  plan,  which  I  would 
wish  to  see  distributed  in  families,  and  the  plan  being  thus  com- 
pletely organized,  and  the  people  willing  to  contribute,  and  all  in 
their  several  situations  discharging  their  duties,  three  years  will  not 
have  passed  away  until  your  church,  and  your  churches  and  all  con- 
nected with  them  shall  be  as  you  are  yourselves,  fbeb  and  inde- 
pendent.    [Loud  applause.] 

[The  whole  amount  subscribed  at  this  meeting  was  $969.02.] 

Meeting  of  the  New  York  Catholic  Church  Debt  Asso- 
ciation.—May  26,  1841. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  Church  Debt  Association  was  held 
on  the  above  date  in  Carroll  Hall.  The  large  building  was  filled 
with  a  highly  respectable  auditory.  On  the  platform  were  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Power,  Rev.  Dr.  Pise, 
Rev.  Mr.  Starrs,  Rev.  Mr.  Quarter,  the  Rev.  Mr.  N.  O'Donnell  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Brooklyn.  Robert  Hogan,  Esq.,  was  unanimously 
called  to  preside,  and  took  the  Chair  amid  the  loud  applause  of  the 
meeting. 

The  llight  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  then  rose  and  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  He  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — ^You 
must  not  be  discouraged,  gentlemen,  at  seeing  us  meet  so  frequently 
without  having  yet  put  into  execution  almost  any  part  of  the  plan 
that  has  been  adopted  for  the  end  which  we  now  propose  to  ourselves. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  delay  in  getting  things  ready.  Certainly  I 
have  urged  expedition,  as  much  as  in  my  power,  on  those  to  whom 
I  have  entrusted  some  part  of  the  preparations — for  instance,  the 
books  that  are  to  be  all  uniform,  and  prepared  so  as  to  be  most 
easily  kept  by  the  Collectors.  And  whilst  many  are  impatient  in 
their  zeal  to  see  the  work  going  on,  we  have  deemed  it  better  rather 
to  wait  until  we  should  understand  perfectly  the  whole  of  the  plan, 
and  have  all  engaged  in  it  to  conform  to  it.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  these  meetings,  though  they  should  have  no  other  effect,  are 
advantageous — they  give  a  similarity  of  idea.  The  persons  who 
^  meet  here  go  abroad  all  imderstanding  the  thing  in  the  same  manner. 
And  we  have  delayed  the  execution  of  the  plan  precisely  in  order 
that  this  effect  may  be  obtained.  The  last  time  we  met  I  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  its  being  well  understood  in  families,  because  the 
anticipation  now  is  that  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  Catholic  will 
do  his  duty — that  the  Superintendents  of  Districts,  and  the  Reverend 
Clergy,  will  themselves  take  charge  of  the  collectors  of  sections  in 
iheir  districts,  that  they  will  see  them — encourage  them — direct 
them — and  that  these  then  in  their  several  sections  will  call  upon 
the  people,  and  that  the  people  themselves  will  be  prepared,  and 
understanding  the  thing  perfectly  will  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
the  trouble  and  the  labor  wKich  these  Collectors  are  kind  enough 
to  undertake. 
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In  a  mass  of  people  such  as  ours,  scattered  and  lost  as  it  were  in 
the  great  multitude  of  this  city,  it  is  not  in  one  day  that  you  can 
have  a  thing  generally  known.  It  requires  a  little  time.  It  will 
penetrate  but  gradually,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  success  of 
this  undertaking  will  be  great  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  uniformly 
well  understood,  and  cordially  approved  of  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

In  several  of  the  churches  they  have  called  meetings  and  received 
subscriptions,  and  there  the  most  encouraging  will  and  disposition 
were  manifested.  This  would  be  all  well  if  for  a  brief  effort  and  a 
single  object.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  to  set  a  system  into  motion 
and  activity — to  attend  to  it  patiently  and  perseveringly  for  one 
year — and  if  that  be  not  long  enough  for  a  second  year — and  even 
for  a  third  if  necessary,  and  I  have  dreaded  that  the  effect  of  these 
meetings  if  continued,  although  they  seem  to  contribute  to  the 
amount  and  to  the  good  will  displayed — would  be  two-fold — first, 
that  they  could  not  continue  with  the  same  animation  ;  those  who 
were  disposed  to  give,  would  give  at  the  iirst  meetings,  and  then 
they  would  become  so  sparse  that  they  could  not  avaiL  Then,  again, 
the  Collectors  would  meet  with  the  same  people,  and  in  answer  to 
the  request  for  contributions  they  would  reply  that  they  had  already 
subscribed  elsewhere.  True  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  but  it 
would  be  so  much  of  a  discouragement  to  the  Collectors,  because 
it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  Collectors,  if  all  the  members  in 
their  sections  shall  understand  that  they  are  contributors,  and  that 
they  shall  receive  something  as  they  pass  from  house  to  house.  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  organize  the  system  and  let  it  de- 
scend step  by  step  till  it  reach  every  member  of  the  families.  And 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  procure  something  like  a  circular,  or  an  ad- 
dress or  explanation,  which  the  Collectors  in  their  several  sections 
shall  leave  in  every  family  on  their  first  visit.  Then  it  is  to  be  trus- 
ted that  the  zeal  of  our  peiople,  and  that  explanation  of  the  plan  to  be 
preserved  in  the  family,  reminding  them  of  their  duty,  will  accom- 
plish our  undertaking.  I  shall  read  a  copy  of  the  circular.  It  is 
brief,  it  is  easily  pre:>erved,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  eveiy  fami 
ly  it  will  be  carefuly  kept  as  a  memento  of  the  great  work  that  is 
now  going  on  : — 

The  Family  Circular  op  the  "  Catholic  Chfbch  Debt  Asbo-     — 

ciation"  of  New  York. 

The  object  of  the  above  Association  is  to  pay  the  debts  which  are  -^ 
now  oppressing  the  churches,  and  by  annusd  interests  draining  the  '^^ 
-esources  of  the  Catholics  of  New  York. 

The  Bishop,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity  have  all  concurred  in  th 
aosohde  neceuitij  of  the  measure,  and  in  the  united  determination 
carry  it  into  effect. 

For  this  purpose  the  City  has  been  divided  into  districts ;  th 
districts  into  sections ;  the  sections  into  families  ;  the  families  ma; 
further  lie  divided  into  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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Now,  the  object  of  this  division  is,  that  every  member  of  our  com- 
munion, male  and  female,  young  and  old,  married  and  single,  who  is 
willing  and  worthy  to  be  known  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
shall  become  a  Member  of  this  Association  by  paying  one  shilling  a 
month,  or  upwards,  towards  freeing  our  churches  from  debt — unless 
he  or  she  be  excused  by  poverty. 

What  a  glorions  spectacle  of  union,  charity,  and  zeal  will  be  ex- 
hibited, when  each  Member  of  the  Church  will  thus  set  apart, 
voluntarily,  his  monthly  offering  for  the  ransom  of  the  temples  of 
his  God! 

But  one  shilling  a  month  is  the  sum  for  those  who  are  least  able  to 
contribute.  Others,  to  whom  God  has  given  more  of  this  world's 
goods,  will  be  givers  in  proportion  to  their  means.  Many  have  already 
ffiven  their  names  ;  half  a  dollar,  a  dollar,  three,  five,  and  even  eight 
dollars  a  month ; — who  can  doubt  but  this  will  be  generally  imitated, 
according  to  the  means  of  each  ? 

The  Bishop,  Pastors  of  the  churches,  Trustees,  Collectors  and 
others,  besides  Contributors  themselves,  will  discharge  the  duties 
and  perform  the  labors  which  are  assigned  them.  These  are  all 
regulated  and  pointed  out. 

It  remains  to  point  out  the  duties  of  families  and  the  members 
composing  them.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  will  subscribe,  and 
pay  monthly,  or  even  for  the  whole  year.  But  we  have  now  to  speak 
of  the  mode  of  contributing,  and  the  help  which  may  be  given  by  a 
little  attention  in  this  respect. 

The  duties  of  the  Collectors  of  Sections  will  become  tiresome  and 
unsupportable,  unless  they  are  cheered  in  their  labor  by  the  good- 
will and  co-operation  of  the  families  and  individuals  in  their  sec- 
tions. You  must  be  as  ready  to  receive  them  as  they  are  to  call,  as 
prompt  to  give  your  monthly  contributions  as  they  are  to  ask  it. 
Then  you  will  spare  their  time,  and  make  their  work  lightsome  and 
even  pleasant. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  mother — for  who  has  more  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  or  works  of  Charity,  than  the  pious  mother  of  a 
Catholic  family  ? — the  mother,  or  the  female  head  of  each,  might 
have  the  names  and  contributions  of  the  several  members  of  the 
household,  all  ready,  from  the  first  week  of  the  month,  waiting 
for  the  Collector's  call. 

Now  we  recommend  and  request  most  earnestly,  that  this  may 
be  done,  in  all  families  where  it  is  practicable.  A  little  book  also 
might  be  kept  in  each  family,  with  the  names  of  the  children,  who 
should  by  all  means  be  enabled  to  contribute  something,  as  of  their 
own,  and  their  own  free  offering.  When  they  grow  older,  they  will 
remember  this,  and  the  little  family  book  will  remind  them  that  from 
childhood  they  loved  their  faith  ;  it  will  be  an  heir-loom. 

We  wish  the  collectors  to  leave  in  every  family  a  copy  of  this 
Circular.  Let  it  be  preserved,  hung  up' in  some  safe  place,  where  it 
will  remind  the  members  of  the  noble  work  which  is  going  on,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  they  can  promote  it.    It  should  also  be 
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brought  under  the  notice  of  single  persons,  who  either  live  in  the 
employment  of  others,  or  are  boarding  in  families  not  Catholic. 
This  can  be  done  by  frequent  announcement  of  it  from  the  pulpits, 
and  a  public  notice  in  the  porch  of  the  Church,  where  opportunities 
will  be  given  to  such  persons  to  contribute  and  have  their  names  en- 
rolled as  Members  of  the  Association. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  General  Meeting  of  the  President,  Super- 
intendents of  Districts,  Collectors  of  Sections,  and  the  Catholic  pub- 
lic at  large,  in  the  Carroll  Hall,  on  (he  4th  Monday  of  each  month, 
when  a  synopsis  of  the  labors  and  success  of  the  previous  month 
shall  be  made  known. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  for  the  work 
itself  and  those  engaged  in  it,  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  Mass  will  be 
offered  up  in  each  of  the  Catholic  Churches  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
contributors,  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month,  that  is,  on  the 
day  next  following  each  of  the  general  monthly  meetings. 

*  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bp.,  ifeo. 

New  York,  May  24th,  1841. 
[Loud  cheers.] 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  these  left  by  the  Collectors  in  every 
family  as  they  go  round  for  the  first  time,  will  do  a  great  deal  both 
to  make  known  the  nature  and  object  of  this  work,  and  to  facilitate 
their  labors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  There  is  also  a  little 
formulary  of  rules  for  the  Collectors  themselves,  which,  however,  it 
is  not  necessary  now  to  read,  but  which  will  enable  them  to  introduce 
method  and  good  order  into  every  part  of  this  otherwise  complicated 
and  diflicult  undertaking.  There  is  another  document  which  I  have 
been  requested  to  lay  before  you.  It  contains  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man who  could  not  attend  this  evening,  but  has  desired  to  have  his 
own  name  and  those  of  several  of  his  family  recorded  as  subscribers, 
and  that  in  a  very  generous  way.  ,The  following  is  his  communica- 
tion :  "  At  the  meeting  this  evening  Bishop  Hughes  will  please 
have  the  names  of  my  family  entered  for  the  following  sums : — 
Andre w.Carrigan  $100;  James  Carrigan  $10;  Andrew  Carrigan 
$10;  Catharine  Carrigan  $10;  Francis  Carrigan  $10;  Mary  Car- 
rigan $10."     [Loud  cheers.] 

[The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Powers, 
Rev.  Dr.  Pise,  Kgv.  Mr.  Quarter,  and  others.  The  total  amount 
collected  was  $515.] 

Letter  to  Bishop  Hughes,  With  His  Reply. 

New  York,  June,  3,  1841. 
"You  are  engaged  in  many  noble  enterprises  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  religion  in  your  diocese;  any  one  of  which  successfully 
carried  out,  I  have  no  doubt  they  all  will  be,  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  your  name  revered  and  loved  by  every  lover  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion. But  as  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  communication  to  express 
ray  admiration  of  your  character  and  undertakings,  I  will  abstai 
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from  expressing  my  sentiments,  on  those  subjects,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  my  object. 

"You  are  probably  aware  that  there  are  many  individuals,  who, 
feeling  an  interest  in  the  success  of  your  plans,  watch  very  closely 
tlie  manner  in  which  they  are  managed ;  and  you  are  probably  noi 
aware  that  there  are  these  who  are  commencing  already  to  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  hint  that  affairs  are  not  properly  managed.  I 
have  heard  it  insinuated,  though  not  distinctly  charged,  that  part 
of  the  money  collected  for  paying  church  debts,  has  been  used  to- 
wards paying  for  Carroll  Hall,  and  I  know  that  many  of  our  most  sen- 
sible and  influential  Catholics  consider  that  purchase,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  most  extravagant  one,  and  that  they  would  consider  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  any  such  application  of  their  contributions  to 
that  fund. 

"I  am  informed  that  you  have  charge  of  the  moneys  collected  for 
that  association,  and  that  you  are  to  take  upon  yourself  the  princi- 
pal management  of  its  fiscal  affairs,  and  my  object  in  addressing  you 
IS  most  respectfully  to  recommend  to  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  custody  and  management  of  its  moneys  and  accounts.  Do  not 
suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  I  doubt  your  capability  of  managing 
such  business,  but  my  experience  in  the  care  of  accounts  causes  me 
io/ear^  that  you,  who  have  duties  so  heavy  and  multitudinous,  could 
not  bestow  upon  such  accounts  the  time  and  attention  they  will  re- 
quire— and  that  you  would  hereafter  find  cause  to  regret  having 
taken  upon  yourself  so  onerous  and  burdensome  a  task.  It  appears 
to  me  that  as  large  sums  of  money  are  to  be  raised  and  expended, 
and  years  required  to  complete  the  undertaking,  the  accounts  will 
become  ultimately  more  or  less  complex,  and  if  they  be  not  kept 
syslematicdlly^  error  and  confusion  will  creep  in,  and  cause  trouble 
and  i)erhaj)s  chagrin.  ]\Iy  fears  of  inaccurate  accounts  are  based 
upon  the  belief  that  few  men,  no  matter  what  their  intelligence  and 
antl  education,  who  have  not  been  brought  up  to  business,  can  make 
accounts  intelligible  to  others;  and  I  would  least  expect  to  find  in 
our  ministry  the  necessary  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  business  operations.  I  am  urged  to  address  you  by  my  desire 
to  see  you  retain  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  whole  Catholic 
popuhition — that  unanimous  popularity  you  have  deservedly  won 
and  so  wisely  use ;  and  to  see  you  ever  remain  free  from  imputations 
or  suspicions  of  error. 

'*lVrmit  me  to  repeat  that  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  the 
propriety  of  having  the  treasurer's  accounts  of  that  association  under 
the  care  of  a  practical  accountant. 

'4  am  aware  that  in  addressing  you  anonymously  I  adopt  a  very 
unpopular  and  suspicious  mode,  out  as  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of* 
being  personally  known  to  you,  and  have  no  right  to  expect  that  you 
would  complacently  receive  oral  counsel  from  a  stranger — if  I  had 
arrogance  so  to  give  it, — I  choose  this  method  as  being  most  conve- 
nient, and  trust  to  the  honesty  of  my  desire  to  promote  your  happiness 
to  shield  me  from  any  imputation  or  suspicion  of  unworthy  motives.'* 
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The  foregoing  letter  came  to  me  through  the  post-office.  My 
usual  practice  is  to  burn  anonymoi^s  letters  without  reading  them, 
the  moment  I  discover  what  they  are.  This  one  is  indebted  for  a 
different  destination  to  the  circumstance  that  there  was  no  fire  near 
at  hand. 

I  regard  its  contents  as  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of  friendship  to- 
wards myself,  and  as  deserving  some  notice  which  I  cannot  bring 
under  the  eye  of  its  author,  except  through  the  columns  of  your 
very  respectable  journal.  Who  the  writer  is  I  do  not  know,  and 
l.ave  not  the  least  curiosity  to  learn. 

He  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him  that  I  had  reflected 
oil  all  that  is  said  in  his  letter,  before  I  broached  the  plan  of  the 
association  of  liquidating  the  debt  of  the  churches.  I  knew  the  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  complicated  accounts,  and  that  I  am  for  such  a 
task  one  of  the  most  unfit  persons  that  could  be  selected.  It  was 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  made  the  plan  so  simple.  The  col- 
lectors of  sections  mark  "  paid,"  the  sums  which  they  receive.  They 
pay  over  to  the  pastor  of  the  district  the  monthly  aggregate,  and 
take  his  receipt  for  the  amount.  The  superintendent  of  districts  pays 
over  to  me  the  monthly  aggregate,  returned  to  him  by  the  collectors 
in  districts,  and  takes  my  receipt  for  the  amount.  The  amount  received 
by  me  from  the  superintendents,  and  for  which  the  receipts  given 
by  me  are  evidence,  is  to  be  distributed  every  three  mentns  to  the 
trustees,  and  their  receipts  taken  by  me  for  the  same.  At  the  quar- 
terly meeting  these  receipts  are  to  be  exhibited  as  vouchers,  at  every 
step  of  the  proceeding ;  so  that  the  contributor  can  track  his  money 
from  hand  to  hand,  until  he  sees  it  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  on  the  churches.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  my  part  in  this  is 
exceedingly  simple,  and  does  not  at  all  require  that  I  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  and  science  of  banking  and  of  business. 

But  my  correspondent  would  say—"  but  why  not  leave  it  to  some 
one  else  ?  your  office  is  too  sacred  and  your  reputation  too  dear  to 
us,  to  be  exposed  to  our  suspicions  and  you  know  how  apt  we  are  to 
bo  distrustful  and  uncharitable." 

Yes,  I  know  all  this,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it.     And  now  I  will 

ive  my  reasons  for  having  anything  to  do  with  the  receiving  and 

isbursement  of  this  fund.     1.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 

the  fact  of  my  doing  so  inspires  the  people  at  large  with  a  confidence 

in  the  safety  of  the  money,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  plan, 

J  which  no  amount  of  business  knowledge  could  inspire.     2.  If  I  had 

not  done  so,  we  should  be  already  divided  into  parties^  about  the 

person  who  should  be  Treasurer.     3.  This  division  would  mar  and 

destroy  the  success  of  the  collection.     4.  If  any  other  person  can  be 

named  in  whom  the  people  will  put  the  same  confidence,  I  will  most 

cheerfully  approve  of  the  appointment,  and  put  him  in  my  stead. 

5.  If  suspicion  must  be,  I  can  bear  it  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and 

better  than  a  great  many  others.     6.  And  the  reason  why  I  am 

willing  to  bear  it  is,  that  it  is,  if  it  exists  at  all,  confined  to  so  few, 

and  those  few  so  insignificant,  compared  with  the  thousands  and 
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thousands  of  those  who  have  unbounded  confidence  in  me,  that  theur 
apprehensions  do  not  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale  of  comparison. 
But  in  all  this  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  if  the  person  to  whom  my 
kind  correspondent  alludes  will  point  out  any  one  whose  appoint- 
ment as  Treasurer,  in  my  plac«,  will  not  be  an  injury  to  the  under- 
taking, I  shall  most  cheerfully  allow  him  to  assume  the  office. 

My  unknown  correspondent  has  not  reflected  as  much  on  this  sub- 
ject as  I  have — or  he  would  understand  that  something  more  is 
necessary  for  a  Treasurer  in  these  time  than  a  knowledge  of  keeping 
accounts  correctly.  'Hundreds  of  worthy  men  could  be  found  among 
us,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  obtain  for  them  that  general  and 
ito  wavering  confidence  which  the  Catholics  place  in  their  Bishop,  and 
which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  "  Church  Debt  Association." 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  Carroll  Hall.  This  w^as  a 
purchase  which  I  never  authorized.  It  was  made  in  my  absence, 
but  without  any  authority  from  me.  To  remove  a  difficulty  connect- 
ed with  the  purchase  of  it,  I  consented  to  take  the  transfer  of  it,  for 
the  "  benefit  of  the  Catholics  of  New  York."  I  did  believe  then, 
and  I  believe  still  that  it  would  be  to  their  great  benefit  to  keep  that 
property  for  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  lease  on  it — 19  years.  But  if  they  should  think  otherwise, 
they  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  accept  of  it.  At  a  proper  time 
they  shall  have  the  option  to  accept,  or  not,  the  lease  of  that  property. 
In,  the  meantime  it  stands  utterly  clear  of,  and  unconnected  with, 
the  "  Church  Debt  Association."  For  the  moneys  that  were  taken 
at  the  meetings  of  that  association,  I  have  given  receipts  to  those 
who  collected  it,  and  handed  it  over  to  me.  This  is  as  much  as  self 
respect  permits  me  to  say  about  it. 

In  fine  my  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  would 
not  receive  his  suggestions  because  he  is  not  acquainted  with  me.  I 
have  nothing  in  view  but  the  general  good  of  the  Catholic  community ; 
and  if  any  one  can  point  out  an  i^nprovement  in  the  means  for  attain- 
ing that  good,  not  only  will  I  receive  and  hear  his  advice,  but  bo 
thankful  to  him  for  having  offered  it.  I  am  sorry  then  that  my  un- 
known correspondent  did  not  make  the  experiment,  and  save  me  the 
time  which  it  has  taken  to  write  these  remarks,  as  well  as  you  the 
trouble  of  publishing  them.     I  am  very  sincerely  your  obed't  serv't, 

+  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop,  &c. 

[The  meetings  of  the  Church  Debt  Association  were  held  every 
month  for  a  year,  and  at  nearly  all  the  meetings  Bishop  Hughes  was 
present  and  made  short  addresses,  which  were,  however,  only 
imperfectly  reported,  therefore  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  publish 
them  here.  The  last  meeting  was  held  on  June  LSth,  1842,  when 
Bishop  Hughes  stated  that  the  business  of  that  meeting  completed 
one  year  since  the  origin  of  the  association.  Its  results  would  be 
published  in  a  general  Report,  which  would  be  an  evidence  of  what 
can  be  done  in  this  way.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  alluded  to  the 
many  circumstances  of  the  past  year,  disadvantageous  to  the  result 
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of  the  experiment.  He  did  not  seem  disposed  to  press  the  con 
tinuanee  of  the  work  in  its  present  form,  unless  it  should  be  generally 
insisted  on  by  the  people  themselves.  The  same  end  might  be 
obtained  by  each  district  appropriating  immediately  to  the  relief  of 
its  own  church  the  amount  of  its  contributions.  The  success  of  the 
present  method,  he  said,  depended  on  the  fidelity  and  perseverance 
with  which  each  separate  portion  should  accomplish  its  part.  The 
indifference  of  one  section  would  chill  the  ardor  of  the  other  sections, 
and  it  was  through  reasonable  apprehensions  of  this,  that  he  did  not 
deem  it  advisable,  unless  urged  oy  the  general  wish,  to  continue  the 
association  in  its  present  form  beyond  the  close  of  the  year  from  its 
origin.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  expressing  his  thanks  to  all 
who  had  taken  a  zealous  part  in  this  work  so  essential  for  the  relief 
of  the  cliurches  and  the  .advancement  of  religion.  The  total  amount 
X^received  by  the  association  was  over  $20,000.] 


INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  RIO-HT  REV.  BISHOP 
HUG-HES  TO  MR.  LIVINO-STON'S  BOOK  ON 

"IMPUTATION." 

"Within  the  last  forty  years,  there  has  been,  in  the  public  mind  of 
almost  all  Protestants  nations,  a  crowing  disposition  to  reconsider 
the  grounds  of  the  great  schism  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  so  many  have  been  separated  from  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church.  During  this  period,  numerous  conversions  to  the 
Catholic  faith  have  occurred,  among  men  high  in  rank  and  station, 
and  eminent  in  the  walks  of  science  and  literature.  England,  the 
Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  and  the  different  States  of  Protestant, 
as  well  as  Catholic  Germany,  have  all  furnished  remarkable  instances. 
These  examples,  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
general  feelings  of  the  nations  in  which  they  occurred.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  ahuost  impossible,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  that  they 
should  not  have  had  great  influence  m  predisposing  the  minds  of 
otlujis  remotely,  and  perhaps  without  their  own  consciousness  of 
the  Diet,  to  take  a  more  calm  and  sober  view  of  the  whole  controversy. 
The  new  religions  had  been  undergoing  the  experiment  of  practice, 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  side  by  side  with  the  ancient  faitli. 
The  results  were  before  men's  eyes  ;  and  it  required  only  a  dispassion- 
ate and  shicere  mind  to  judge  of  them.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Catho- 
lics were  seen  held  togetiier,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
of  civil  and  social  relations,  in  the  universal  communion  of  one 
church.  On  the  other  side,  Protestants  always  disagreed  among 
themselves.  livery  effort  made  towards  attaining  unity,  resulted, 
among  them  in  fresh  divisions.  The  Catholic  Church  was  seen 
moving  onward,  amidst  the  convulsions  and  disorders  of  the  times, 
in  the  same  undeviating  course  which  had  been  traced  out  for  her 
from  the  beginning  ; — the  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited 
the  new  system  of  religion  as  resting  on  no  permanent  or  imniutablo 
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basis  ;  but  dependent  on  temporal  circumstances,  and  the  vicissitudes 
and  uncertainty  of  human  opinion.  Under  the  former,  reason 
reco<^nized  the  dominion  of  faitn  in  all  matters  of  revelation  ;  under 
the  latter,  reason  was  made  the  judge  of  faith  itself:  and  the 
practical  consequences  could  be  traced,  from  the  wild  ana  fitful  out- 
bursts of  religious  feelings,  which  marked  the  first  days  of  the  great 
schism,  especially  in  Germany,  down  to  the  cold  and  Christ-denying 
speculations  of  its  rationalism  in  our  own  times. 

The  individual  instances,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  a  return  to 
the  ancient  faith,  must  have  served  as  occasions  for  bringing  these 
comparative  results  before  the  minds  of  serious  and  reflecting  men 
of  both  communions.  But  they  must  have  done  more.  The  Catho- 
lic religion  had  been  represented  as  suited  only  to  ages  of  ignorance 
and  mental  darkness  ;  and  ihis  prejudice  must  have  been  confounded, 
as  men  of  the  j)urest  character,  and  most  powerful  intellects,  were 
seen,  from  time  to  time,  passing  over  to  Catholicism,  in  the  full  light 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  examples,  and  in  increasing 
numbers,  are  witnessed  from  day  to  day.  But  within  the  last  fifleen 
or  twenty  years,  the  controversy  between  the  two  communions  has 
assumed  new  features,  altogether  favorable  to  Catholicity.  Among 
the  Protestant  clergy  on  the  continent,  several  distinguished  authors 
liave  come  forward  to  vindicate  certain  portions  of  ecclesiastical 
history  as  well  as  the  character  of  certain  Popes,  from  the  foul 
aspersions  and  misrepresentations  of  the  earlier  Frotestant  writers. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  venerable  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
faith  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  vindicated  in  the  writings  of  the 
Oxford  Tractarians.  In  both  cases,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
testimonies  in  favor  of  truth  are  those  of  adversaries ;  but  it  is  this 
circumstance  that  gives  them  additional  weight,  on  the  general  bear- 
ing and  issue  of  the  great  question.  Protestants  would  not  receive, 
generally,  the  testimony  of  Catholic  witnesses  on  these  subjects;  but 
when  some  of  the  first  men  in  their  own  ranks  bear  similar  testimony, 
the  effect  is  calculated  to  shake,  to  its  very  centre,  the  foundation  of 
'.heir  prejudices  against  the  ancient  faith. 

Accordingly,  these  writers  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
individuals  merely,  but  as  leaders,  representatives  of  whole  classes  ; 
organs,  giving  utterance,  with  a  faltering  voice,  to  the  uneasiness, 
doubts,  and  struggles  that  agitate  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  their 
Protestant  countrymen.  If  there  be  one  impression  that  has  seized 
on  the  minds  of  all  sects  and  parties,  except  themselves,  with  tho 
grasp  of  a  conviction^  it  is,  that  the  Oxford  movement  must  lead  its 
votaries  into  the  bosom  of  the  CathoHc  Church.  There  is  but  one 
other  alternative  possible ;  and  that  is,  that  they  should  abandon 
the  ground  they  have  taken,  retreat  to  the  point  from  which  they 
starte<l,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  religion  which  the  laws  of  their 
country  have  prescribed  for  them.  It  is,  however,  a  painful  con- 
test, between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  May  Almighty  God  strengthen 
them  by  his  grace,  to  accomplish  the  sacrifice  which  will  best  pro- 
mote his  glory,  and  secure  their  own  salvation. 
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But  the  social  as  well  as  religious  condition  of  England,  at  the 
present  time,  is  enough  to  convince  wise  men  that  the  country 
requires  a  spiritual  renovation, which  the  barrenness  of  Protestantism 
is  incapable  of  producing.  The  moral  sympathies,  that  should  knit 
and  bind  together  all  classes,  have  been  ruptured  or  dissolved.  The 
wealthy  aristocracy,  the  poor,  and  the  middle  classes,  which  should 
blend  into  each  other  at  a  thousand  points  of  social  and  religious 
contact,  are  as  distinct  and  separate,  except  in  the  material  relations 
of  self-interest,  as  the  castes  of  Hindooism.  Pauperism,  unknown 
in  that  country  during  Catholic  times,  is  now  universal  throughout 
the  land.  The  domains  of  the  monasteries,  and  of  the  Church,  were 
formerly  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  of  which  the  monks  and  clergy 
were  as  the  administrators  for  their  benefit ;  now  these  domains 
belong  to  the  princes  of  Protestantism  ;  and  for  the  poor,  work-houses 
have  been  constructed  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbeys.  In  Catholic 
times,  the  clergy,  by  their  state  of  voluntary  celibacy,  left  the 
resources  of  the  poor  almost  undiminished ;  now,  the  whole  church-, 
livings  are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  extravagant  modes  of  life  and 
domestic  ambitions  of  the  married  clergy.  The  extent  of  ignorance 
among  the  working  classes,  respecting  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, would  be  incredible  were  it  not  attested  by  Reports  of 
Parliamentary  Committees.  So  that  whether  you  regard  the  gilded 
corruptions  of  excessive  wealth  on  the  one  side,  or  the  squalid 
depravities  of  extreme  destitution  on  the  other  ;  or  contemplate  the 
ignorance  of  religion,  the  infidelity,  and  desperate  confederations  of 
those  who  occupy  the  middle  ground  between  them,  it  will  appear 
evident,  that  the  regeneration  of  such  a  people,  even  under  the 
social  aspect,  requires  the  presence  and  the  action  of  a  religion 
which  can  infuse  into  its  masses  the  warmth  and  vitality  of  the 
Christian  virtues  reduced  into  daily  practice. 

In  alluding  to  these  things  as  betraying,  to  the  eyes  of  discerning 
IVotestants  themselves,  the  evidence  of  a  moral  and  religious  want, 
which  the  established  church  is  obviously,  through  its  own  intrinsic 
deficiency,  unqualified  to  supply,  we  would  by  no  means  present 
them  as  the  only,  or  even  a  prominent  cause,  of  the  general  move- 
ment which  is  now  going  on  in  England,  in  the  direction  of  a  return 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  No ;  we  would  rather  believe,  humbly,  that 
the  progress  of  this  movement  is  directed  through  the  operation  of 
that  Grace  which  is  invoked  by  the  united  prayer  of  millions,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  English  nation.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  God,  in  his  designs  of  mercy,  may  make  use  of  outward  things 
as  well  as  interior  convictions,  to  hasten  the  period  of  their  accom- 
plishment. He  must  be  but  a  superficial  reader  of  things^  who  does 
not  see,  in  the  actual  ccmditiou  of  England,  what  a  powerful  vindica- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith,  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  silent  progress 
of  human  events — and  what  a  deep  stamj)  of  failure  has  been  fixed 
on  I*r()testantisni,  as  a  social  and  religious  exj)eriment,  by  the  same 
unspeaking,  but  intellicrible  test.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that 
it  was  the  meie  learning  or  piety  of  the  Oxibrd  divines,  that  Las 
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won  for  tbeir  views  the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  high  secular 
powers  in  the  state.  Statesmen,  no  less  than  theologians,  have 
advocated,  an<l  continue  to  advocate  their  views ;  and  although 
these  views  do  not  yet  avow  the  adoption  of  the  w^hole  Catholic 
truth,  still,  they  are  manifestly  adverse  to  the  essential  piinciples  of 
the  entire  Protestant  system.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
every  defence  of  these  views  which  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
put  forth,  the  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  religious  condition  of  the 
country,  entered  into  their  grounds  of  justification.  Indeed,  so 
much  is  the  case,  that  it  is  avowed  in  the  brief  title  prefixed  to  the 
writings  by  which  they  have  become  so  celebrated,  "  Tracts  foe 
THE  Times." 

It  is  remarkable,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Oxford 
divines  should  have  overlooked  the  matter  which  is  treated  of  in 
the  f»)llo\ving  pages.  Among  all  the  errors  owing  their  birth  to  the 
innovations  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  not  one  so  subtle  as  that 
which  the  Reformers  adopted  on  the  subject  of  justification  by  faith 
alone.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system  of  Protestantism.  It 
pervades,  with  but  little  modification,  the  doctrines  of  all  the  various 
sects,  comprised  under  that  comprehensive  term.  To  it  may  be 
traced  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  moral,  as  well  as  social  features, 
that  characterize  every  community  or  nation  in  which  it  has  pre- 
vailed. It  has  chilled  every  generous  emotion  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
Christian  heroism,  which  the  charities  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
wont  to  excite  in  the  human  breast,  and  which  the  ancient  faith 
knows  so  well  liow  to  cherish,  and  ripen  into  the  means  of  temporal 
and  eternal  benedictions  to  the  whole  human  race.  Why  is  it  that 
Protestantism  has  produced  no  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, which  can  be  traced  to  the  inward  efficacy  of  any  of  its 
rinciples,  acting  on  the  human  heart  and  soul  ?  no  universities,  no 
ospitals,  no  churches,  no  asylums  for  the  poor?  Some  of  all  these, 
it  has  unquestionably  ])roduced;  but  there  is  not  so  much  .as  one, 
that  can  be  traced  to  the  inward  power  of  any  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism operating  silently  and  secretly  in  the  souls  of  men.  Human 
legislation  will  be  found  to  have  intervened  in  all  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe  ;  whereas  those  same  countries  had  been  almost 
paved  with  such  institutions  resulting  from  the  inward  operation, 
without  the  aid  of  human  laws,  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  before  Protestantism  began.  Why  has  the  latter  system 
never  produced  a  Xavier,  an  order  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  a 
Vincent  of  Paul,  or  even  a  Sister  of  Charity  ?  No  one  could  fill 
the  place  of  either  of  these,  without  being  prepared  to  offer  himself 
a  daily  sacrifice,  or  if  need  be,  oiice  for  all,  for  the  good  of  his 
neighbor,  which  is  only  the  second  part  of  tlie  Lord's  command- 
ment, carried  to  its  point  of  heroism ;  and  why  is  it  that  Protestant- 
ism lias  never  been  able  to  inspire  this  heroism  into  a  single 
member  of  its  communion  ?  Who  has  ever  heard  even  of  a  Protest- 
ant Sister  of  Charity  ? 
We  knoAV,  indeed,  that  such  works  have  a  place  in  the  theory  of 
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the  Protestant  system;  but  in  th»it  theory  itself,  their  sphere  is 
restricted  ;  within  it,  too,  they  are  controlled  by  an  arbitrary  rule 
of  divine  economy ;  and  even  then,  they  are  pronounced  utterly 
unprofitable  to  the  soul  of  him  who  performs  them !  How,  then,  can 
the  Tractarians  realize,  in  the  Anglican  communion,  so  long  as  this 
doctrine  is  not  repudiated,  those  practical  results  which  religion, 
operating  internally  on  the  hearts  of  men,  is  constantly  producing  in 
Catholic  lands?  Do  men  gather  figs  of  thorns,  or  grapes  of  thistles? 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  idea  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  as  it  presents  itself  to  minds  trained  up  in  the  Protestant 
system  is  plausible  and  seductive.  As  this  subject,  however,  is 
seldom  treated  of  in  a  popular  way,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  question  and  a  definition  of  the  terms  involved  in  it. 

"Justification"  is  that  action  or  operation  of  divine  grace  on  the 
soul,  by  which  a  man  passes  from  the  state  of  sin  ;  from  an  enemy, 
becomes  the  friend  of  God,  agreeable  in  the  divine  sight,  and  an 
heir  to  eternal  life.  This  act  of  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the 
other,  with  its  operating  causes,  is  called  '*  justification."  From  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  a  spiritual  and  interior  operation,  it  is 
evident  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  theological  subtleties,  to 
those  who  would  make  use  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time,  rendei*s  it 
difficult  to  expose  the  error  which  those  subtleties  may  be  employed 
to  foster.  The  Church,  therefore,  has  always  preserved  her  ancient 
and  orthodox  teaching  under  the  form  of  sound  words — which 
heresy  has  ever  betrayed  itself  by  refusing  to  adopt. 

'^riins,  in  both  communions,  justification  is  acknowledged  to  be,  as 
to  its  eiliciunt  source,  from  and  through  and  by  Jesus  Christ,  alone. 
But  in  tiie  Catholic  system,  this  justification,  occurring  in  the  modes 
of  the  Saviour's  appointment,  is  not  only  the  imputation,  but  also 
in  the  interior  application  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  by  which  guilt  is 
destroyed,  pardon  bestowed,  and  the  soul  replenished  by  the  inherent 
grace  and  charity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

According  to  the  Protestant  principle,  justification  is  when  a  man 
believes  with  a  firm  and  certain  faith  or  conviction,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  the  justice  of  Christ  is  "  imputed"  to  him.     This  is  that  "faith 
alone,"  by  which  they  profess  to  be  saved.    The  sacraments,  for  them, 
have   no   other   end   or   efficacy,  except  as   signs  to   awaken  this 
individual  and  personal  faith,  so  called,  and  as  tokens  of  communion. 
Neither  is  it,  that  any  intrinsic  or  interior  operation  takes  place  in 
the  soul,  by  this,  in  which  she  is  changed  by  a  transition  from  the 
state  of  sin,  now  remitted  and   destroyed,  to  a  state  of  justice 
MTought  for  her  and  in  her,  by  the  application  of  the  merits  and 
infusion  of  the  grace  of  Christ.     No ;  this  is  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
But,  according    to  the  Protestant  principle,  no  such  change  takes^ 
place.     According  to  that  principle,  the  impious  man  is  not  made^ 
iust,  even   by  the  adoption  of  God,  or  the  merits  of  Christ.     BuC^ 
leaving  him  in  his  injustice,  it  is  conceived  that  his  sins  are  no  longer* 
imputed  to  him,  but  that  the  justice  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  hini-. 
Thus  a  criminal  is  under  guilt  and  condemnation;  but  in  considers- 
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tion  of  a  powerful  and  innocent  intercessor,  the  chief  magistrate 
pardons  him.  It  is  only  by  a  certain  tiction  of  thought  and  language 
that  such  a  person  can  be  considered  innocent ;  or  that  his  intrinsic 
guilt  can  be  conceived  of  as  still  existing,  but  as  imputed  to  the  one 
who  interceded  for  him,  and  the  justice  of  that  intercessor  imputed 
to  him.  Such  is  the  exact  likeness  of  justification  as  taught  in  the 
theology  of  Protestantism.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sphere 
which  is  assigned  as  the  seat  of  this  species  of  fiction,  is  the  mind 
of  God  himself!  The  sinner  is  not  intrinsically,  or  really  justified, 
in  this  system,  but  we  are  told  that  God,  on  account  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  is  pleased  to  regard  and  "  repute"  him  as  such  ;  that  is, 
God  •'  reputes"  him  to  be,  what,  in  reality,  He  knows  him  not  to  be ! 

St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham  as  having  been  reputed  to  him  unto  justice.  And  Luther, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  case,  seized  on  the  letter  of  this  passage, 
and  distorted  its  spirit  and  meaning.  God  had  made  rich  promises 
to  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  The  hope  of  this  promise  was  in  his 
son  Isaac.  And  God,  to  try  the  faith  of  his  servant,  directed 
Abraham  to  immolate  this,  his  only  son,  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  name. 

Such  an  order,  under  such  circumstances,  was  calculated  to  throw 
deep  and  impenetrable  mystery  over  the  previous  promises,  treasured 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  patriarch.  Nevertheless,  he  falters  not  in 
his  confidence,  but  obeys  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  He  sinks 
all  the  apprehensions  arising  from  the  suggestions  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  confidence,  prepares  to  execute  what  had 
been  commanded.  And  it  is  only  when  his  hand  is  uplifted  to  strike, 
that  God  manifests  his  acceptance  of  the  will,  which,  however,  em- 
braced the  work  itself,  that  he  is  no  longer  permitted  to  execute. 

Such  was  the  faith  of  Abraham.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  embraced 
the  works,  and  that  so  far  as  obedience,  will,  intention,  purpose,  and 
even  feelings,  ^^^ere  concerned,  Abraham  had  already  completed  the 
sacrifice.  This,  the  sape  Apostle  writes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, ii.  17.  "  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  Isaac  ; 
and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered  i//?his  only  begotten  son." 

As,  however,  the  outward  immolation  was  not  actually  or 
physieally  consummated,  Luther  was  pleased  to  exclude  it  altogether 
from  the  faith  of  Abraliam,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  St. 
Paul  himself  The  error  of  Luther  has  been  incorporated,  with  but 
slight  modifications,  into  the  theology  of  all  the  other  Protestant 
denominations.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  ''  faith  alone." 
By  faith,  to  use  their  own  phraseology,  the  sinner  ''  seizes"  on  the 
merits  of  Christ — by  believing  firmly  that  they  are  "  imputed"  to 
him.  It  is  not  that  by  this,  he  is  made  just  or  innocent,  but  God  is 
pleased  to  declare^  to  suppose^  to  repute — let  us  say  it  with  reverence 
— to  imar/i/ie  him  as  such.  It  is  all  God's  work,  he  has  not  the 
smallest  share  in  it — and  then,  the  seductive  boast  of  the  system, 
that  thus,  "  all  the  glory  returns  to  God,  and  nothing  to  man." 
Under  the  same  plea,  good  works  were  decried  as  hindrances,  rather 
than  helps,  in  the  matter  of  justification.     It  was  supposed,  inde«3d^ 
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that  bv  a  necessary  consequence,  thev  would  appear  in  the  life  of 
the  befiever,  a.-i  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  lus  £iith.  But,  even  then, 
they  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  soul.  Neither  could  sin,  except 
that  of  unbelief  alone,  defeat  its  salvation.  To  such  a  point  of 
of  insanity  did  Luther  carry  his  doctrine  on  this  subject,  that  he 
declares,  that  "  if  adultery  could  be  committed  in  faith,  it  would  not 
be  a  sin."  '•  Si  in  fide  fieri  posset  adulterium,  peccatum  non  esset." — 
Lulh.  Disput.  t.  1,  b.  523. 

This  doctrine  is  the  root  of  all  those  distinctive  features  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  place  its  moral,  as  well  as  dogmatical  code,  so 
much  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  teaching  of  Christendom,  and  of 
the  Catholic  world.  Calvin  moulded  it  into  his  own  system  of 
Election,  Predestination,  Reprobation,  and  Inamissible  Grace.  The 
different  confessions  of  faith  have  mitigated  somewhat  theTiarshness 
of  language  with  which  it  was  first  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the 
two  great  Continental  Reformers.  But  its  substance  pervades  them 
all.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  departed  least  from  the  ancient  faith,  will 
appear  in  the  little  work  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public.  And 
humanly  speaking,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  Protestant  world,  even 
through  the  piety  and  learning  that  are  represented  by  the  Oxford 
divines,  until  they  themselves  shall  have  burst  through  the  intricate 
and  subtle  meshes  of  this  elaborate  net  of  primitive  Protestantism. 
They  seem  to  repine  at  not  beholding  among  themselves  those  fruits 
of  religion,  which  they  witness  among  their  Catholic  neighbors.  But 
how  could  they  expect  it,  while  they  teach  that  man's  righteousness 
is  solely  by  the  mere  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ — and 
that  this  imputation  is  by/(/i7A  aloxe,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  good 
works,  either  before  or  after  justification  ?  Do  they  not  see  that 
this  system  leaves  them  no  ground  whereon  to  place  the  fulcrum,  or 
apply  the  lever  of  either  a  moral,  religious,  or  social  ^'egeneration  ? 

We  would   not   be   understood  by  these   remarks,  to  assert  or 
insinuate,  that  the  moral  virtues  ai«e  not  attended  to  in  the  practice 
of  Protestant  cum  muni  ties  as  well  as  'elsewhere.     Far  from  it.     But 
it  is  seldom  that  the  conduct  of  men  is  in  strict  consistency  with 
their  creed,  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  well  known,  that  Catho- 
lics living  up  to  the  principles  of  their  holy  faith,  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  they  are ;  Protestants,  on  the  same  grounds,  Avould  b^ 
immeasurably  worse. 

In    the  Catholic  Church,  every  ago  witnessed  the  spectacle  of 
thousands  of  individuals  rising  by  the  power  of  Grace,  above  th^ 
ordinary  range  of  righteous  living,  and  devoting  themselves  by  Jfc 
perpetual  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  selfish,  for  the  good  of  their  neighbor  5 
and  this  for  God's  sake.  Protestantism,  after  three  hundred  years  oF 
existence,  cannot  [)oint  out  even  one  such  example  !  Why  is  it  ?  Now, 
the  true  type  of  the  faith  and  the  grace  of  the  Catholic  religion,  is 
to  be  found  in  those  higher  examples  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
— whilst,  if  you  seek  a  corresponding  type,  something   that  will 
exemplify  the  essence  of  Protestantism,  you  must  be  satisfied  with 
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tlic  concentration  of  it  in  the  coarse  nncbaritableness  and  unchristian 
exhibitions  of  it  in  Exetter  Hall,  and  in  kindred  assemblies  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  true,  and  honorable  as  true,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Protestants,  in  both  countries,  look  upon  such  exhibitions 
with  regret,  and  virtuous  indignation ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
for  this,  the  genuine  interpreters  of  their  creed,  regard,  and  denounce 
them  as  only  half  Protestants,  and  half  '*  t^apists."  There  is  more 
of  truth  in  this  uncourteous  statement  than  either  side  is  aware  of. 
Tmth,  and  charity,  and  meekness,  and  patience,  and  all  good  works, 
are  contemplated  as  implied  conditions  of  justification  in  the  Catho- 
lic system ;  whilst  they  are  as  implicitly  discarded  from  the  Protest- 
ant justification,  except,  indeed,  as  consequences  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, must  necessarily  follow. 

But  the  stumbling-block,  with  many,  is  the  idea  that  according 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  man  is  himself  the  author,  in  part,  at  least, 
of  his  own  justification,  through  the  supposed  efficacy  of  good  works, 
and  human  merits ;  and  that  thus  Christ  is  robbed  of  the  glory 
which  belongs  solely  to  Him.  Having  stated  briefly  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  we  shall  now  exhibit,  with  equal  brevity,  the  Catholic 
teachini^  on  the  subject  of  justification. 

The  Catholic  Church  teaches,  also,  that  Christ  is  alone  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  salvation — that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing 
without  his  grace — that  all  grace  is  the  pure  gift  of  God — that  to 
Him  belongs  the  whole  and  undivided  glory.  This  is  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  from  this  point  the  two  systems  begin  to  diverge. 

Supposing  the  existence  of  faith  in  the  soul,  which  is  regarded  in 
the  Catholic  system  as  the  "root  of  our  justification,"  God  imparts 
additional  grace,  by  which  it  is  increased  and  developed  into  the 
tree  of  a  holy  life,  laden  with  its  proper  fruits  of  Christian  charity. 
The  operation  of  this  grace  is  in  the  soul  itself,  renovating  its  powers, 
impaired  and  decaj'ed  as  they  had  been  by  the  contagion  of  original 
and  actual  sin.  The  sacraments  are  appointed  channels  by  which 
Christ  communicates  this  grace,  and  applies  now,  individually,  to 
those  who  receive  it,  the  mcrtts  of  its  own  infinite  sacrifice,  once 
offered  up  on  the  Cross.  He  may  communicate  grace  otherwise 
than  by  the  sacraments,  but  however  communicated  He  is  its  source 
and  author.  One  of  the  eftects  of  this  grace,  is  to  enable  the  soul 
to  co-operate  with  the  inspirations  which  it  communicates.  Thus  it 
disposes  itself  to  receive  further  aid  from  heaven ;  and  being  still 
faithful  in  its  correspondence  with  the  new  grace,  it  goes  on  in  a  pro. 
gress  of  holiness,  by  which  it  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
perfect  and  adorable  Author  of  its  being. 

In  all  this,  what  are  termed  good  works,  must  necessarily  enter. 
Sin  must  be  avoided ;  for  sin  would  displease  God,  and  destroy  his 
grace  in  the  soul.  Charity,  the  love  of  God,  becomes  the  impulse  by 
^7hich  such  a  soul  is  actuated.  She  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  given  as  the  test  of  love.  Nay,  more,  she 
will  sometimes,  for  his  sake,  resolve  on  the  sacrifice  which  is  always 
necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  those  things  which  He  has  counseled. 
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the  confessors,  the  virgins,  the  missionaries,  the  teachers  of   the 
ignorant,  the  friends  of  the  poor,  of  the  sick,  of  the  captives,  evei 
buriers  of  the  dead,  give  up  the  world,  renounce  their  own  ease, 
embrace   vohmtarily   the  mortifications   of  the   Cross,   and   by  a 
}>erpetual  sacrifice  of  self,  become  the  living,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
the  expiring  victims  of  their  love  for  their  fellow  beings,  and  of  liira 
who  died  for  all !     The  world  has  always  been  full  of  wickedness, 
and  always  will  be ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  amidst  its  social  con- 
vulsions, and  its  hereditary  corruptions,  see,  how  in  every  ago  since 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  men  rose  and  girded  themselves  up 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  battle  in  the  armor  of  faith,  and  with  the  wea- 
pons of  holy  charity,   against  the  peculiar  disorders  of  the  times. 
The  infidel  corsair  sweeps  the  sea,  carrying  Christians  into  slavery. 
But  the  grace  of  Christ  has  inspired  other  Christians  with  the  heroism 
of  charity,  by  which  they  bind  themselves  in  a  solemn  vow,  to  seek 
the  captive  in  a  barbarous  land,  to  redeem  him  with  money,  or,  if 
need  be,  to  take  on  their  own  limbs  the  chains  of  bondage  which 
they  have  stricken  from  his  !     Plague  and  pestilence  are  desolating 
the  land,  and  thousands  of  delicate  and  tender  virgins  are  ready  to 
rush  into  the  atmosphere  of  death,  and  ministering  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick  and  dying,  occupy  the  place  which  the  cowardice  of  mere 
flesh  and  blood  had  caused  even  relatives  to  abandon!      But  all  this, 
again,   is  through  Christ,  who  inspires  this  supernatural  courage, 
and  crowns  as  merit  in  the  members  of  his  mystical  body,  the  fruits 
of  his  own  grace.      Now,  if  such  things  occur  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
world  has  yet  to  witness  the  first  example  of  them  in  the  Protestant 
communities,  does  it  not  follow  that  there  is,  there  must  be,  some 
deep  and  radical  cause  to  account  for  the  difference  ?  Unquestionably, 
there  is.     The  Protestant  dogma  of  a  forensic  imputation  of  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  of  justification  by  "  faith  alone,"  explains  it 
all.     No  other  key  is  necessary. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  in  the  ordinary  virtues  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  Protestants  are  inferior  to  any  others.  Still,  even 
these,  it  is  manifest;,  derive  no  support  from  their  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, and  must  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds.  But  above 
the  range  of  every-day  duties,  performed  in  a  genteel  and  respect- 
able manner,  where  is  there  a  name  that  stands  prominent  on  the 
page  of  self  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others  ?  We  have  sometimes 
heard  the  names  of  Howard  and  Wilberforce  mentioned  as  instances. 
They,  certainly,  especially  the  former,  were  above  the  ordinary 
standard  in  the  reformed  ranks  ;  but  yet  how  immeasurably  below 
any  corresponding  type  in  the  Catholic  church  I  The  one  visited 
the  institutions  for  erring  and  suffering,  or  destitute  hunumity, 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  spontaneous  charity  of  Catholic 
lands,  or  the  civil  laws  of  Protestants  states — and  recorded  the 
refiections  of  his  mind,  and  the  sympathies  of  his  benevolent  heart. 
Even  this  was  much.  The  other  poured  out  his  eloquence,  and  his 
gold,  if  you  please,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  an  afflicted  portion 
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of  his  fellow  men.  But  neither  of  them  showed  anything  like  a 
willingness  to  undergo  themselves,  for  their  Maker's  sake,  a  portion 
of  the  sufferings  they  would  mitigate  or  remove. 

The  Oxford  school  is  the  only  one  in  the  history  of  Protestantism 
that  seems  to  have  caught  a  ray  of  the  light  and  warmth  of  Catholic 
faith  on  the  subject  of  justification.     Neither  is  this  so  manifest  in 
what  are  called  their  principles,  as  in  the  tone  of  a  deeper  spirituality, 
piety,  meekness,  and  a  desire  tc  foster  more  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
man.     These  feelings  appear  under  the  surface  of  their  writings  as 
if  struggling  for  an  issue,  and  a  right  direction.     Hence  the  innovap 
tions  with  which  they  are  charged.     Fasting,  confession,  and  most 
of  the  practical  devotions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  reported  to 
have  found  favor  in  their  sight.     But,  alas !  so  long  as  the  funda- 
mental error  of  the  Anglican  system  on  justification  remains,  what 
practical  progress  can  they  make  with  the  masses  of  their  people  ?  It 
is*  said  they  would  establish  Protestant  monasteries ;  but  who  wDl 
bo  the  monks  ?  That  they  would  have  dailt/  service  in  their  churches ; 
but  who  will  attend  the  worship,  except  a  few  devout  females  whose 
hearts  unconsciously  obey  the  instinct  of  that  Catholic  faith  against 
which  their  understandings  have  been  so  perversely  instructed  ?  That 
tliey  would  rid  the  churches  of  pews,  so  that,  as  in  Catholic  times, 
the  rich  and  poor  may  worship  together ;  but  do  they  imagine  that 
the  haughty  lords  of  England,  who,  fenced  round  in  their  exclusive 
boxes,  will  hardly  kneel  before  their  Maker,  albeit  they  are  tempted 
by  soft  and  velvet  cushions  to  do  so, — will  mingle  in  any  direct  con- 
tact of  equality  with  the  poor  ?     No,  no !  such  results  cannot  be 
anticipated,  so  long  as  both  are  taught  to  believe  that  jAstitic^i lion  is 
by  "  faith  alone."     But  going  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  temple, 
how  will  the  Oxford  divines  be  able  to  infuse  into  the   Anglican 
system   any   principle   of  spiritual   fruitfulness,   whilst   (his   t^net 
prevails  ?     How  will  they  go  forth  to  their  rich  and  proud  country- 
men, preaching,  like  St.  Paul,  the  "  chastisement  of  the  body,"  and 
the  ''cruciHxion  of  the  flesh  ?"     How  will  they  meet  the  dark,  sour 
discontent  of  religious,  as  well  as  civil  chartism,  in  the  millions  of 
their  countrymen,  with  the  words  of  the  Saviour  Himself,  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  God."     How  will 
they  reduce  to  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
the  spiritual  haughtiness  and  double-dealing  of  thoir  middle  classes? 
How,  in  a  word,  can  they  renovate  their  church,  or  distill  a  healing 
balm  ?iito  any  of  the  wounds,  religious,  moral,  social,  or  physical, 
of  their  suffering  land,  so  long  as  they  and  their  countrymen  remain 
alike  paralyzed  by  the  frozen  grasp  of  the  fundamental  error  of  their 
system  to  which  we  have  alluded  ?     They  may,  indeed,  preach  and 
write  with  the  force  and  eloquence,  and  even  unction  of  a  Chrys- 
ostom  or  a  Paul,  but  yet  so  long  as   the  present  system  of  the 
Anglican  Church  remains,  their  words  will  return  on  them  as  feathers 
cast  against  the  wind.     Still,  however,  all  these  things  are  in  the 
hands  of  God — who  can  employ  the  things  that  are  not,  to  c<mfound 
the  thinrrs  that  are. 
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LECTURE  BY  THE  RT.  REV.  BISHOP  HUaHES  ON 
"  THE  MIXTURE  OF  CIVIL    AND  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL POWER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AO-ES," 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  TABERNACLE,  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  18,  1848, 
ON   BEHALF  OF    THE    IRISH    EMIGRANT    SOCIETV. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  audiences  ever  collected 
within  the  walls  of  any  public  building  in  this  city,  assembled  in 
the  Tabernacle  to  hear  the  Lecture  of  the  Bishop.  Some  time 
before  the  hour  specified  in  the  advertisements,  every  seat  in  the 
house  was  taken  up,  and  by  the  time  the  Lecture  commenced  the 
standing  places  on  tne  floor  and  galleries  were  occupied  in  like  man- 
ner. Probably  no  lecture  ever  before  delivered  in  New  York  was* 
so  well  attended,  there  must  have  been  at  least  3,600  persons  present. 
On  the  platform,  and  among  the  audience  were  several  of  the  leading 
divines  of  the  Episcopalian  and  other  Protestant  denominations. 

At  half-past  7  o'clock  precisely,  the  President  of  the  Irish  Emigrant 
Society,  Robert  Hog  an,  Esq.,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks. 

When  at  length  the  applause  had  subsided  the  Bishop  commenced 
his  lecture  as  follows : 

The  mixture  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  power  in  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages — in  other  words,  a  blending  or  union  of 
Church  and  State — a  theme  which  has  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  for  the  last  1400  years  ;  a  theme  having  its  origin  at 
the  very  root  of  modern  States ;  which  has  grown  up  with  their 
growth ;  which  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  produced  much  of  the 
improvement  that  distinguishes  the  legislation  of  Christian  coun- 
tries ; — but  a  theme,  also,  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  tears  and 
blood  have  been  made  to  flow  in  mingled  torrents. 

A  hundred  folio  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  to  develop  the 
origin  and  history,  to  analyze  the  connections  and  philosophy,  to 
detail  the  benefits,  and  to  point  out  the  evils,  which  have  resulted 
from  this  system.  How,  then,  shall  I  be  able  to  compress  any 
adequate  idea  of  it,  into  the  lecture  of  a  single  hour  ?  Success  is 
more  than  I  can  promise ;  but  I  shall  make  the  attempt,  notwith- 
standing. 

The  reproach  of  having  first  sanctioned,  or  tolerated,  this  union  of 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  authority,  in  the  government  of  mankind,  is 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  some  persons  may 
suppose,  that,  for  a  Catholic  Bishop  to  treat  a  question  in  which  his 
Church  and  his  order  are  so  deeply  implicated,  is  at  once  a  bold  and 
delicate  undertaking.  I  have  not  myself  any  such  feeling  on  the 
subject.  First,  because  it  is  the  genius  of  that  Church  to  conceal 
nothing  of  her  doctrines  or  of  her  history ;  since  the  scandals,  as 
well  as  the  good,  w^hich  have  marked  her  progress  in  the  world,  are 
woven  up  in  the  annals  of  her  history,  by  her  own  best  writers, 
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with  the  same  impartial  fidelity.  And,  secondly,  I  have  no  such 
Icelings,  because  admitting  that  the  Cathoiic  Church  was  the  firni  to 
tolerate  or  sanction  s^jch  a  union,  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  any 
Protestant,  or  other  Christian  denomination,  that  has  hitheito 
practically  discovered  the  error  and  repudiated  the  connection.  As 
regards  denominations,  therefore,  if  this  be  a  sin,  we  have  all  sinned 
alike.  The  doctrine  is  maintained  with  more  dark  and  desperate 
determination  in  Russia,  than  it  is  in  Italy.  It  finds  more  numerous, 
more  obstinate,  and,  I  will  add,  more  able  advocates,  both  among 
Statesmen  and  Churchmen,  in  England,  than  it  does  in  Austria.  It 
is  cherished  with  as  unrelenting  a  tenacity  in  Holland,  in  Sweden, 
and  Prussia — indeed  in  all  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe — as  it 
is,  or  ever  was,  in  any  Catholic  State.  In  fine,  to  show  what  a 
powerful  hold  this  doctrine,  as  a  principle,  seems  to  have  on  the 
human  mind,  I  may  mention,  that,  while  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
'  and  people  of  Scotland  go  out  from  the  Church-and-State  dependen- 
cies, on  a  matter  of  fact,  still  they  maintain  the  rightfulness  of  the 
union,  as  a  true,  and  indisputable  principle.  If,  therefore,  this  is  the 
condition  of  Christendom  in  the  meridian  light  and  high  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  no  reason  to  blush  for  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  for  having  tolerated,  or  approved  of  the  principle,  in  the 
rude  and  uncivilized  condition  of  mankind  in  former  a^es.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  such  a  union  is  a  necessary  doctrme  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  is  utterly  false.  It  is  no  more  a  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  than  the  destruction  of  the  old  Roman  Empire 
— or  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  by  which  its  fall  was  precipi- 
tated. It  is  simply  a  historical  accident^  in  the  annals  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  happened  so  ;  but  if  Providence  had  arranged  the 
outward  affairs  of  the  world  differently,  it  would  have  happened, 
otherwise. 

I  have  said,  that  to  this  rule  of  union  between  Church  and  State, 
there  is  one — and  only  one — exception.  This  may  surprise  some  of 
.my  hearers;  but  you  may  take  the  history  of  the  whole  human 
xace,  in  all  times,  in  all  nations,  under  all  forms  of  government,  and 
wherever  you  find  men  living  under  any  social  organization,  there 
Tou  will  find  the  Church  and  State  united : — save  and  except  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  union,  or,  at  least,  the  spirit  of  it, 
■had  been  imported  into  these  colonies,  while  they  were  in  subjection 
to  ih&  English  Government.  It  had  been  planted,  had  taken  root, 
and  had  already  yielded  its  bitter  and  bloody  fruit,  even  in  tliis 
virgin  hemisphere.  England  withheld  from  these  colonies  those 
privileges  of  civil  liberty,  of  which  her  people  were  so  jealous  at 
iome.  This  led  to  resistance  ;  resistance  led  to  strife  ;  and  in  the 
ranks  of  strife,  men  forgot  their  religious  differences ;  Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  every  denomination  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  until 
•British  authority  was  totally  annihilated  within  their  boundaries. 
Here,  'then,  was  an  interruption  of  all  hereditary  legislation,  the  link 
of  connection,  in  the  whole  social  organization,  had  been  broken  ; 
and  a  new  State  was  to  be  formed,  happily,  at  a  period  when  civiliza- 
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tion  was  in  a  high  state  of  advancement  I  The  same  men  who  had 
achieved  the  independence  of  the  country,  were  equal  to  the  task 
of  forming  a  Constitution  for  its  government ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
that  Constitution  is  as  just  a  subject  for  our  admiration,  as  the  valor 
by  which  the  right  to  make  it  had  been  won.  It  was  framed  for 
the  government  and  guidance  of  a  free  people,  who  claimed  to  be 
free  in  their  civil  rights  and  opinions.  It  was  framed  to  secure,  at 
once,  order  and  equality  of  rights ;  and,  considering  the  purpose 
which  it  was  intended  to  accomplish,  I  regard  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  a  monument  of  wisdom, — an  instrument  of 
liberty  and  right,  unequaled — unrivaled — in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race.  Every  separate  provision  of  that  immortal  document 
is  stamped  with  the  features  of  wisdom ;  and  yet  among  it%  wise 
provisions,  what  I  regard  as  the  wisest  of  all,  is  the  brief,  simple,  but 
comprehensive  declaration,  that,  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law 

BESPECTIXG  THE    ESTABLISHMENT   OF  RELIQION,  OR  PROHIBFTING  THE 
FREE  EXERCISE  THEREOF. 

This  event — ^forming  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Governments — 
took  place  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  hitherto  found  no, 
imitators,  among  either  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  States  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  only  nations  that  have  hitherto  followed  the  example 
even  by  the  approach  of  remote  imitations,  are  Belgium  and 
France. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak,  is  obviously  too  ample  to 
permit  that  I  should  enter  either  into  detail,  or  indulge  in  the  critical 
business  of  citing  historical  authorities.  In  truth,  it  is  rather  the 
spirit  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  in  regard  to  my  subject,  that 
must  engage  attention ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  not  have  it 
to  be  imagined  that  I^m  about  to  draw  a  picture  of  fancy.  On  the 
contrary,  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  historical  correctness  of 
what  I  shall  advance,  and  am  prepared  with  dates  and  facts,  and 
sjKKjial  authorities  from  cotemporary  historians,  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  them. 

There  is  another  remark,  also,  which  it  is  important  to 'keep  in 
view,  in  considering  the  subject ;  and  this  is,  that,  in  examining  any 
complex  historical  question — especially  a  question  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  development  of  civilization — we  should  not  read  the 
subject  backward.  If  we  were  to  ridicule  or  criticize  Columbus  and 
bis  associates,  for  not  having  made  the  discovery  of  America  in 
steamers,  this  would  be  what  I  call  reading  history  backward.  His 
gallant  little  squadron  was  composed  of  almost  open  boats ;  and  if 
he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  such  a  discovery,  even  so,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  ocean  would  never  have  felt  the  power  of 
Bt«am. 

There  is  an  infancy,  a  growth,  and  development  of  the  public 
mind,  analogous  to  that  of  the  individual  understanding,  with  this 
difference,  that,  in  nations,  the  progress  counts  by  centuries,  which, 
in  individuals,  is  numbered  by  years.  To  judge  the  past  by  the 
the  present,  therefore,  is  absurd.    The  benefit  of  studying  history  at 
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all,  consists  in  the  wisdom  which  may  be  gleaned  from  it — and  the 
wisdom  can  only  result  from  the  truth  which  it  furnishes — and  the 
truth  can  be  discovered  only  by  studying  it  in  the  proper  manner. 
In  fact,  there  is  another  great  difference  between  the  individual  and 
public  mind.  The  former  is  trained  up  by  other  minds,  already 
ripened  ;  but  the  latter  has  no  senior  tutor.  The  aggregate  mind, 
in  its  largest  sense,  moves  forward  on  the  mysterious  point,  dividing 
two  eternities — the  past  and  the  future.  It  has  a  certain  measure  of 
experience — a  certain  general  idea  of  the  ground  over  which  it  has 
travelled  ;  but  of  its  direction  or  tendency,  in  reference  to  the  future, 
all  is,  at  all  ffiven  times,  uncertain  and  unknown.  There  is  a 
mysterious  veU,  at  all  times,  hanging  over  the  future,  which  moveo 
onwird  in  exact  keeping  with  the  advance  of  the  present,  so  that 
men  may  preserve  a  vague  recollection  of  what  Aa«  happened ;  but 
no  man  is  able  to  tell,  with  certainty,  what  is  to  come.  Tlius,  look- 
ing back  at  the  history  of  civilization,  we  can  now  discover  that 
society  has  made  many  a  curve,  and  many  a  pause,  while  those  of 
whom  it  was  composed  imagined  themselves  to  be  always  in  motion, 
and  always  moving  on  a  straight  line.  We  suppose  this  to  be  the 
case  in  our  own  regard  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  five-and- 
twentieth  century,  looking  back  to  the  nineteenth,  will  perceive  how 
divergent  from  the  straight  line  were  the  leading  impulses  and 
directions  of  our  age.  In  fact,  the  public  mind,  in  its  progress,  is 
like  the  course  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  It  is  obliged  to  tack  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  sometimes  even  to  recede,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  over  which  the  pilot  can  have  no  control.  To  judge 
of  its  action  at  any  given  time  of  history,  we  ought  to  assimilate 
our  own  mind  to  the  condition  of  the  public  mind,  at  such  a  period. 
Wo  ought  to  forget^  if  possible,  the  experience  which  has  been,  since 
then,  acquired  ;  but  taking  our  stand  at  the  origin  of  any  historical 
question,  to  travel  downward  with  the  current  of  its  development, 
instead  of  absurdly  rowing  our  shallow  boat  of  criticism  against  its 
mighty  stream. 

Tlie*  first  period  of  the  Christian  Church  was  a  period  in  which 
she  knew  the  State  only  as  the  source  of  her  sufferings  and  her 
triumplis.  Almost  all  her  pontiffs,  from  St.  Peter  downward,  during 
tliree  hundred  years,  sealed  their  mission  by  a  glorious  martyrdom. 
Her  missionaries  had  extended  themselves  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Uoman  empire.  They  had  penetrated  countries 
where  the  Roman  eagles  had  never  been  known  or  heard  of.  Her 
converts  were  numerous  in  all  the  provinces — in  the  capitol — ^in  the 
army — in  the  Senate — and  even  in  the  houses  of  the  Uadsars  them- 
selves. Still,  the  frown  of  the  State  was  upon  her;  and  to  escape 
it  slie  found  a  hiding-place  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  If  she  met 
the  State  at  all,  it  was  only  at  the  tribunal  of  some  consul  or  gover- 
nor— or  on  the  scaffold,  to  witness  the  triumph  of  some  glorious 
nieinber  of  her  body,  against  whom  the  sword  of  the  State  was  up- 
lifted, for  no  other  crime  save  that  of  belief  in  .Jesus  of  Nazareth 
At  length,  Constantine  is  triumphant  over  his  rivals  and  his  enemy. 
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He  embraces  the  Christian  religion ;  and  the  Cross,  whiijh  had . 
hitherto  been  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  vile,  is  now  set  in  the 
imperial  diadem  as  the  most  precious  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  » 
most  expressive  type  of  its  duties.  The  condition  of  the  world, 
even  the  civilized  world  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  lamentable  in 
the  extreme  ;  and,  unless  it  should  be  derived /row  the  Cross^  there 
was  no  hope  of  its  renovation.  Every  department  of  society  was 
depraved,  not  only  by  the  natural  depravity  of  man's  heart,  but  that 
depravity  itself  was  incorporated  in  almost  all  the  legal  and  social 
institutions  of  the  degenerate  times.  In  the  family,  the  father  alone 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  the  wife,  the  children,  the 
slaves — or  rather  all  were  then  slaves — ^had  no  protection  beyond 
the  caprice  of  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  master.  His  order 
was  enough  to  consign  these,  or  any  of  them,  even  to  piiblic 
prostitution ;  against  which,  neither  the  laws  of  the  empire,  nor 
the  morality  of  Paganism,  opposed  a  barrier.  Now,  to  allow,  thus, 
disorder  and  corruption  in  the  family,  was  to  vitiate  and  corrupt 
the  whole  of  society  in  its  very  root.  Hence,  the  public  crimes 
wbicb  history  has  recorded  of  that  age,  and  those  immediately 
preceding. 

The  people  plundered  by  every  petty  officer  of  the  government — 
the  oppression  and  impotence  of  the  rural  and  provmcial  popula- 
tions— the  licentious  and  unpunished  conduct  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
^the  debaucheries  and  cruelties  of  the  imperial  court,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it,  present  a  picture  which  causes  the  heart  to  sicken  at 
the  condition  of  humanity  at  that  period — the  setting  sun  of  old 
Roman  civilization.  As  one  fact,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  times,  I 
will  mention  that,  during  .  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  the 
age  of  Constantnie,  the  average  reign  of  each  emperor  was  but 
two  and  a  half  years ;  that,  out  of  forty  emperors,  more  than  one- 
half  had  i)erished  by  a  death  of  violence ;  that  the  PraJtorian 
Guards  and  their  prefect  had  put  up  the  throne  of  the  great  empire, 
at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  that  the  purchaser 
h.ad  scarcely  time  to  wear  off  the  novelty  of  his  elevation,  when  he 
was  murdered  to  create  an  opportunity  for  a  new  sale.  Constan- 
tine  moved  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  now  Constantinople. 
His  successors  in  the  einj)ire,  with  -a  few  exceptions,  fell  infinitely 
below  him  in  every  attribute  of  talent,  capacity,  and  virtuous  great- 
ness. Of  his  successors,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  general,  that,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  they  were  lost  in  luxury  and  effeminacy ; 
showing  always  a  greater  disposition  to  meddle  in  the  metaphysics 
of  theological  disputation,  than  either  to  govern  or  defend  their 
empire,  according  to  the  better  morals  of  the  law  they  professed. 
There  is  not  a  single  dispute  of  the  subsequent  ages,  in  which  they 
did  not  interpose  their  sovereign  will,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
By  joining  with  the  Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers  of  the  eighth 
century,  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  Greek  schism ;  and  the 
Greek  schism,  in  its  turn,  prepared  the  way  for  their  utter  annihi- 
lation, by  wrenching  from  their  feeble  hands,  to  be  transferred  to 
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the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  that  sceptre,  of  which  they  were  un- 
worthy. When  such  weakness  and  such  imbecility  were  at  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  events  which  oc- 
curred throughout  its  extremities  ceased  to  be  surprising.  The 
oarbarians  of  every  name,  aftd  of  no  name,  from  the  East  and 
North  of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  interior  of 
Tartary,  rushed  into  the  empire,  as  if  by  concert,  and  inundated  it 
with  their  savage  and  ferocious  habits.  Huns,  Burgandians^  Goths, 
and  Vandals,  all  came  in  mingled  confusion,  to  take  possession  of 
the  undefended  provinces,  as  of  a  rich  but  abandoned  prey.  Not 
by  a  single  irruption — though  even  that  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  extinguish  the  feeble  remains  of  Rom^n  institutions ;  but,  wave 
after  wave,  from  this  inexhaustible  ocean  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism, rushed  with  destructive  fury  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say,  that  they  had  not  brought  with  them 
certain  rude  elements,  from  which  a  future  civilization  might,  under 
a  propitious  culture,  be  matured,  and  ripen.  But  their  code  of 
I)olice  was  suited  rather  to  the  common  good,  in  their  common  con- 
dition of  a  banditti  of  robbers,  than  to  any  state  of  settled,  peace- 
able, and  social  life.  The  type  of  the  civilization  which  they  e^me 
to  overthrow  and  extinguish  wa^,  in  their  mind,  with  all  its  develop- 
ments and  accidents,  a  type  of  effeminacy,  wliich  they  held  in  the 
most  sovereign  and  unutterable  contempt.  Of  this  type,  they 
looked  upon  Roman  legislation,  Roman  habits,  architecture,  books, 
learning,  arts  and  sciences,  as  the  pernicious  offspring.  Hence,  they 
regarded  them  as  things  to  be  destroyed,  with  the  same  determina- 
tion which  had  vanquished  the  authors  of  them.  Lombardy,  Gaul, 
the  southern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  and  other  portions 
of  Europe,  the  choicest  of  Imperial  Rome,  became  the  seat  of  their 
ravjiL^es  and  future  habitations.  Other  hordes  may  have  come  subse- 
quently to  disturb  their  residence  ;  but,  finally,  the  whole  remnant  of 
Uonian  government,  Roman  laws,  and  usages,  and  institutions,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  the  crude  and  barbarous  habits  of  these  igno- 
rant, but  warlike  invaders  of  the  North. 

It  would  seem  that,  under  such  a  catastrophe,  there  was  no  hope 
for  the  renovation  of  the  human  mind.  The  only  models  of  govern- 
ment, which  the  ancient  world  had  left,  would  seem  to  liave 
perished. 

Government  and  society,  upon  a  large  scale  at  least,  must  result 
from  the  exercise  of  power  somewhere.  But  here  were  men,  who 
acknowledged  no  power  on  earth,  and  hardly  any  in  heaven  ;  they 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  law,  but  their  own  will ;  and,  it  may 
further  be  said,  that  it  was  not  in  their  nature  to.  submit  to  any 
other. 

Out  of  this  chaos — not  the  deliberations  of  men,  but  the  irresisti- 
bh>  force  of  necessity,  brought  about,  slowly,  something  like;  Civil 
<Tovernment.  This  government  is  stamped  with  all  the  rude  preju- 
dices of  those  on  whose  will  its  formation  depended.     Privilege, 
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distinction,  power,  were  supposed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  bold, 
the  daring  and  the  few ;  submission,  obedience,  degradation,  were 
conceived  as  resulting  from  the  natural  distribution  of  things,  in 
reference  to  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  many.  Hence  the  forma- 
tion of  what,  at  a  later  period,  when  it  became  better  organized,  is 
known  as  the  Feudal  System. 

In  a  period  of  social  disorder,  and  the  absence  of  all  laws,  except 
the  laws  of  physical  strength,  life  and  protection  are  the  first  neces- 
sities of  man.  The  common  people,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  life 
and  the  protection  of  it,  attached  themselves  to  the  train  of  chief- 
tains from  whom  these  first  claims  of  human  existence  might  be 
expected.  The  chieflain  was  bound  to  provide  for  their  subsistence 
and  protection.  They,  on  their  part,  as  an  equivalent,  were  bound  ^ 
to  go  to  war  with  him  ;  and  to  fight  for  him,  in  every  quarrel, 
aggressive  or  defensive,  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  undertake. 
They  were  his  vassals ;  and  he  was,  in  the  first  stage,  their  baron 
or  lord ;  afterward,  when  the  system  refined  and  developed  itself 
more,  this  order  was  extended  and  diversified  into  lords  and  earls, 
and  marquises  and  dukes.  In  this  system,  framed  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  desire  of  extending 
their  several  territories,  or  of  defending  them,  as  it  might  happen — 
w^here  all  claimed  the  right  of  assailing  his  neighbor,  when  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  for  the  undertaking — must  have  produced 
incessant  wanare.  Those  who  were  barons  or  lords,  in  reference  to 
the  vassals  who  were  dependent  on  them,  became  themselves  vassals, 
in  regard  to  others,  on  whom  they,  in  turn,  felt  dependence.  Thus, 
the  king  might  be  regai-ded  as  the  head  baron  of  the  nation ;  and 
yet,  there  are  instances  in  which  even  he  held  his  ^ef^  as  if  he  were 
a  vassal  to  some  of  his  own  subjects.  Naturally,  this  condition  of 
things,  wherever  it  prevailed,  was  calculated  to  retard  civilization. 
It  shows  that  the  only  thing  held  in  high  estimation  was,  not  justice, 
nor  arts,  nor  learning,  nor  moral  rights  of  any  description,  but  a 
brave  heart,  a  strong  bow,  and  stout  arm.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Europe  should  have  been,  then,  as  one  great  univer- 
sal camp  of  war.  Every  castle  was  a  fortress — every  peasant  a 
soldier — every  baron  a  species  of  monarch,  who  could  summon  and 
sound  to  battle,  whenever  he  pleased.  The  only  spot  that  was 
neutral,  was  the  Church  and  its  sacred  precincts.  Nothing  can 
prove  this  better  than  the  institution  of  those  times  which  is  called, 
"  Treve  de  Dieu,"  or  the  "  Peace  of  God."  This  was  a  rule,  for- 
bidding them  to  go  to  war  from  Wednesday  evening  till  Monday 
morning,  of  each  week.  This  was  the  first  inroad  made  upon  the 
determined  martial,  or  rather  predatory  habits  of  those  ages. 

The  first  great  variation  from  the  monotony  of  interior  confusion 
was  the  Crusades.  The  enthusiasn>  which  that  enterprise  inspired, 
appears  to  us  like  a  moral  contagion.  Like  other  great  events, 
it  produced  its  evil  and  its  advantageous  consequences.  It  tended 
to  destroy  sei'fage — that  species  of  temperate  slavery  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Middle  Ages.     It  exhausted  the  barons,  and  directed 


icriiri'^*  "hi*  fitVi^vjn.  "sQeniy  rho^e  ngftring  pmijreiisities  wiiich.  they 
luui  hirhtifM  initiiitritl  moinai:  each  other.  It  enlarged  the  pablie 
min^L  iml  lmhiie«i  it  wirh.  *>ine  !i»?tii)iis  of  navisration,  commerce, 
.ar*.<  ,in»l  leamin^^.  Ai^er  dii*  p^riu^i  hail  pai^sed  away,  literature 
Vtrr.!*  *r.  revive ;  ^iiiiTer^ities  are  !i>uniied :  the  State  begins  to 
**r,r.it»  .-.ut:  r,i  -he  *:«!ial  reiarion:*,  with  featiire»  of  irreater  distinct- 
rii*Ha.  *  >r'ier.  at  Least  oif  an  Eniper^.t:  kiniL  begins  to  take  the  place 
of  h»^->  l?>ri!e.  The  i^!arixrc!9  -if  Fen«ian2«ni  begin  to  fede  away; 
aiii-  i>  tve  risks  into  the  toiirreenth  ami  nfteench  centnriesw  we  dSs- 
corer  ']\e  pabli«!  miniL  2S  if  ^aainar  on  the  bright  dawn  of  civiKza- 
zirtn  ^Tich.  a.*>«  mihappily,  the  «iay  has  not  reaOaed.  The  East  Indies, 
whirh  haii  been  Ii>t>t  frnm  the  map  o€  the  worid  daring  the  Middle 
•-\c?^-  are  re-«liacovere«l  bv  Portn-z^ese  navijators.  An  Italian 
*aiIorplncfca  ap  a  new  hemisphere.  Ir^jm  the  untravelled  waters  of 
the  Wej»rem  ocean  :  printin:z  is  invented ;  architeetnre  and  the 
arts  are  all  revive*!.  Greek  ami  Roman  literatnre  become  a  very 
pa.^.'iion  :  ami  the  pnblic  nun*l  seemed  to  enter  npon  a  new  career, 
with  a  yvnng  energy,  an  enrhnsiasm.  a  capaaty*  a  ripeness  for  im- 
provement.*, sof^h  as  the  world  haul  never  seen  betbre. 

Sr:r:K  i^  a  general,  bat  impertect  outline  o(  what  Christendom 
had  pa-'eii  through,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  :«ixteenth  century. 
Dnrini''  !;he  »?or.r*e  of  that  centary.  a  new  species  of  warfiire  inter- 
nipfe*!.  ai  I  wonld  ?ay  (leaving  to  others  the  same  right  to  hold  a 
difT-rerit  opinion),  the  onward  pri>f;refs  of  the  homan  mind.  Hith- 
ert,o  the  Clirifltian  commonwealth  hail  preserved  its  unity ;  and  if 
there  fi.-vl  lieen  wars,  they  hail  had  for  their  object  the  things  of  the 
{»re^eri^  -.rorld.  Xow,  however,  humanity  is  to  be  afflicted  with 
th':  wriT^  r'->iffe*:tinLr  the  wi>rM  to  come.  The  question  divided 
Star^-  .'I-  well  a*  inilividaal>  ;  and  each  ti»k  the  side  which  its 
••'^►ri'.  H-ri'^n  of  pnii»:i[»Ie.  or  its  fHi'litieal  interest,  seemed  to  determine. 
SiiK-e  thrit  f»erio.I.  tlie  progress  of  the  public  mind  has  not  been 
j»roportionate  to  the  a«lvantages  that  had  been  acquired,  and  to  the 
time  that  has  ^inr-e  elap-e»i. 

In  f?.f?  hasty  view  which  I  have  taken,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Staff*.  'Inring  the>e  age-s,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  have  purposed 
To  exlilliir  anything  like  the  aeneral  Hetail  of  society,  or  of  the  princi- 
ple- ',i\i<\  fe*'lin;xs.  which  f«>rrae*i  its  inwanl  and  dailv  workinsrs.  For 
It  happ^riii-,  in  l»i-tory,  that  the  things  which  are  least  honorable  to 
human  nature,  are  those  which  are  most  conspicuously  displayed. 
Thus,  to  liave  an  i^lea  <tf  our  own  times,  of  the  state  of  morality  in 
our  fy>nntry,  or  even  in  our  city,  future  ages  may  have  recourse  to 
*>nr  laws,  the  reconls  of  our  courts,  and  systems  of  police.  xVll  the 
rest  will  have  sunk  away  and  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  in 
the  in^titutir>ns  which  private  virtue  shall  have  founded  for  the 
reli(;f  of  coteniporary  destitution.  Indeed,  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
Middle  Ages  will  present  features  altogether  different  from  th^se 
whir-h  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  nature  of  my  subject,  required 
me  to  exhibit.  And  as  a  proof  of  this,  a  distinguished  English 
writer  has  published  a  work  on  these  same  ages,  in  no  less  than 
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eleven  volumes,  in  wliich  he  shows  clearly  and  with  a  depth  and 
variety  of  erudition  that  are  perfectly  astonishing — that  every  por- 
tion of  our  blessed  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  mount,  was  re<luced  to 
practice  during  that  identical  period.  What,  then,  does  the  whole 
prove  ?  Simply,  that  there  was  then,  as  there  is  now,  a  singular 
mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  with  this  difference,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
3Iiddle  Ages,  both  good  and  evil  were  vigorously  carried  out ; 
while  the  simplicity  of  those  times  knew  none  of  the  artifices,  by 
which  our  superior  advantages  enable  us  to  conceal  the  latter,  and 
to  display  the  former,  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  Church,  descending  to  us,  step  by 
step,  and  day  by  day,  with  that  order  of  things  in  the  State  which  I 
I  have  just  attempted  to  describe.     It  is  manifest,  not  only  by  reason  \ 
but  also  by  the  experience  of  all  nations,  that  if  moral  power  is  to  '  * 
have  any  place  at  all  in  the  estimate  of  legislators,  this  moral  power 
must  necessarily  be  founded  on  religion.     Civil  laws  regulate  the 
external  actions  of  men  ;  but  religion  extends  to  the  interior  work-  If 
ings  of  those  affections  of  the  human  heart,  which  precede  the  // 
outward  action.     Hence,  too,  it  has  been  said  by  a  philosopher, 
that  if  religion  wqre  banished  from  the  social  relations  of  men, 
society  itself  would  become  little  better  than  pandemonium.     It  is 
not,  then,  wonderful  that  the  Church,  descending  side  by  side  with  \ 
the  succession  of  events,  in  the  order  of  things  I  have  described, 
should,  by  choice  or  by  necessity,  have  exercised  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence on  the  nascent  institutions  of  every  age.     She  was  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  Christian  faith — she  preserved  its  inspired  annals,  the 
sacred  Scriptures — she  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  its  Divine  Au- 
thor, the  high  and  holy  truths  which  it  was  important  for  mankind 
to  know,  and  which  it  was  her  special  mission  to  preach  and  to  pro- 
pagate throughout  "  all  nations."     Her  sphere  of  action  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  and  among  men,  whatever  might  be  the  culture 
or  the  confusion  of  their  condition.     It  is  time,  then,  to  consider /\ 
what  the  Church  is  in  itself,  and  what  it  was,  historically,  in  its 
connection  with   the   States  of  the   Middle  Ages.     In   itself,  the 
Church  is  essentially  independent  of  all  States,  and  of  all  forms  of 
government.     Its  true  and  primary  office  is  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  our  Saviour.     It  received  direct  and  absolute  power  from  Ilim 
for  that  purpose.     As  a  divinely  appointed  society,  the  Church  has 
the  right  to  make  laws  for  her  own  government,  and  for  the  i)roper 

f'uidance  of  her  members,  independent  of  any  power  on  the  earth. 
f  she  has  at  times  interferea  with  the  civil  prerogatives  of  tem- 
poral sovereigns,  her  right  to  do  so  is  not  founded  on  her  divine 
character  ;  but  resulted,  either  from  the  concessions  of  those  state 
themselves,  or  from  the  absolute  exigency  of  circumstances. 

It  was  impossible  that,  during  the  periods  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
the  Church  should  not  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  allairs  of 
Christendom.  This  is  explained  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
From  the  very  moment  Constantine  became  a  Christian,  he  pro- 
fessed a  new  code  of  moral  law,  which  denied  him,  though  Emperor 
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of  Rome,  the  right  to  do  evil,  either  in  his  public  or  private  capacity. 
Every  attempt  which  he  made  to  reform  the  corrupt  laws;  and  the 
yet  more  corrupt  administration  of  them,  under  Paganism — which 
he  had  just  renounced — naturally  excited  the  opposition  of  those 
who  still  adhered  to  the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
the  worship  of  Olympus.  The  new  and  more  humane  elements, 
derived  from  the  Christian  religion,  and  infused  into  the  ancient 
legislative  code,  required  new  officers  for  their  proper  administra- 
tion.  These,  where  they  could  be  found,  were  naturally  taken  from 
among  the  Christians ;  and  certain  departments  were,  by  usage,  if 
not  by  law,  consigned  to  the  bishops  of  the  Church.  Thus  the 
unfortunate  portions  of  the  human  race  were  especially  placed  under 
their  care.  The  case  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  consigned  to 
their  protection  ;  prisoners,  in  like  manner  ;  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  slaves.  From  that  moment  it  became  necessary  for  the  ci\'il 
legislator,  in  abrogating  old,  or  in  enacting  new  laws,  to  consider 
how  f^ir  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  moral  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  laws  touching  marriage  and  divorce,  and  oth- 
ers— lying  at  the  very  root  of  social  existence — were  obviously  of 
this  description.  Hence,  intercourse  with  the  clergy,  the  acknowl- 
edged interpreters  of  the  Christian  faith,  became  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  imperial  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system. 
The  laws  which  he  enacted  subsequently  to  his  conversion,  and 
which  are  still  found  in  the  code  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  show 
the  effects  of  his  new  connection  with  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Emperors  had  hitherto  been  absolute  and  despotic  in  their  power- 
he  puts  limits  to  his  own  authority.  The  slaves  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed little  more  legal  protection  than  the  ox  of  the  field — he 
makes  laws  to  protect  them,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 
gradual  emancipation.  He  mitigates  the  cruelties  of  Roman  pun- 
ishment ;  he  restrains  the  rapacity  of  magistrates ;  he  checks  the 
injustice  of  the  rich  against  the  poor;  he  repeals  the  laws  which 
authorize  concubinage  ;  he  puts  limits  to  the  avarice  of  usurers ; 
he  takes  precautions  against  the  destitution  of  poor  children,  and 
provides  for  their  support  at  the  public  expense.  In  reference  to 
the  Church,  he  authorized  and  encouraged  the  erection  of  temples, 
and  the  solemnities  of  public  worship.  The  immunities  which  he 
conferred  upon  the  clergy,  as  a  distinct  body,  were  exceedingly 
limited.  He  merely  exempted  them  from  personal  taxation,  and 
from  public  service  ;  and  it  is  remykable  that  he  conferred  the 
same  exemption  upon  physicians,  and  the  professors  of  Belles- 
Lettres. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  formal  imion  of  Church 
and  Stale,  either  expressly  or  implied,  during  his  reign.  And  the 
influence  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  in  civil  affairs,  from 
that  period  until  the  total  destruction  of  the  empire  in  Western 
Europe,  was  entirely  of  a  moral  natare.  The  sanctity  of  their 
lives,  in  most  instances — the  more  elevated  character  of  their  virtue 
— their  sympathies  for  the  wretched,  theii  works  of  charity  and  zeal, 
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must  account,  principally,  for  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
during  that  period.  That  they  began  to  be  regarded  by  the  people 
with  veneration  and  affection,  as  their  best  friends,  is  undeniable, 
and  easily  accounted  for.  The  authorities  of  the  State,  also,  found 
among  them  men  of  superior  learning,  whom  they  often  took  to 
their  counsels  in  critical  matters  appertaining  to  secular  affairs.  It 
was  the  age  of  the  Augustines,  the  Leos,  the  Chrysostoms,  the 
Jeromes,  and  the  other  great  writers  and  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Already  had  the  Church  framed  such  laws  as  were  re- 
quired for  the  order  of  her  clergy  and  the  government  of  her  mem- 
bers. These  laws  were  founded  on  the 'new  principles  of  Christian 
equity,  and  adapted,  as  a  code  of  discipline,  to  the  situation  of  the 
faithful.  They  were  as  canons — rules — the  authority  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  which  rested,  as  a  spiritual  authority,  in  the  Church 
itself.  The  highest  penalty  known  to  the  Church,  then,  or  at  any 
time,  was  excommunication.  But  this  spiritual  weapon  acquired, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  from  another  source,  civil  consequences 
which  did  not  belong  to  it  as  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. Successive  Christian  emperors,  either  from  a  zeal  for  religion, 
or  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  people,  took  por- ' 
tions  of  this  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  incorporated  them  with 
the  civil  laws  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State,  attaching  to  the 
violation  of  them  civil  penalties,  which  it  was  never  pretended  the 
Church  had  intrinsic  power  to  inflict.  It  is  in  this  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  manner  that  the  mixture  or  the  union  of  the 
two  powers  seems  to  have  occurred.  In  our  first  popular  view  of 
the  subject,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Church  and  the  State 
were  two  great  tyrants,  who,  if  they  had  kept  separated,  could  not 
have  accomplished  much  to  the  detriment  of  mankind ;  and  who, 
for  this  reason,  agreed  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
enthralling  their  common  subjects.  No  phantom  of  the  imagina- 
tion can  be  more  false  or  delusive  than  this.  The  union  took  place 
in  the  manner  I  have  described ;  and  at  the  period  of  its  occur- 
rence, it  is  quite  probable,  that  neither  the  heads  of  the  State,  nor 
the  authorities  of  the  Church,  had  the  slightest  anticipations  of  the 
ulterior  consequences  to  which  it  has  led.  It  thus  became  incor- 
porated in  the  imperial  code  of  public  jurisprudence,  as  we  see  by 
the  compilations  of  the  Emperors  Justinian  and  Theodosius  the 
younger. 

As  an  instrument  of  government,  however,  even  this  code  (of 
the  Emperors  Justinian  and  Theodosius  the  younger)  perished  with 
the  fallen  power  of  the  Empire.  The  barbarians  laughed  at  written 
laws  ;  and  when  civil  order,  and  government,  and  everything  apper- 
taining to  the  habits  of  organized  life,* had  been  overthrown  by 
them,  in  their  several  irruptions,  there  remained  hardly  a  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  society,  except  in  the  living  authority  of  the 
clergy  and  the  Church.  Whatever  may  be  our  judgment  of  the 
question,  in  the  happier  organization  of  modern  times,  it  is  doubt- 
ful to  my  own  mind,  whether  in  such  a  universal  crisis,  the  Church 
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would  not  hfive  been  recreant  to  her  duty,  if  she  had  not  rushed  to 
the  rescue  of  humanity.  It  is  clear,  that  if  her  own  doctrine  and 
constitution  had  not  been,  according  to  the  intention  of  her  founder, 
indestructible,  they  too  would  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
deluge  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  overs  wept  the  world. 
When  the  turbid  waters  had  settled,  all  that  remained  was  chaos ; 
and  on  the  Church  devolved  the  work  of  the  new  creation.  She 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  preserved  the  memory  and  all  that 
survived  of  the  annals  of  the  times  that  had  passed  away.  En- 
tirely destitute  of  physical  power,  she  could  exercise  but  a  moral 
force,  whiah  the  rude  natioits  entirely  disregarded.  The  first  thing 
necessary,  is  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  though 
the  self-destroying  virtues  of  that  religion  were  but  little  heeded 
by  those  martial  proselytes,  still  it  was  an  important  point,  even  for 
their  temporal  melioration,  that  they  should  be  believers  in  the 
Christian  doctrines,  which  they  did  not  always  practice. 

Three  things*  are  obviously  necessary  for  the  formation  and  well- 
being  of  society ;  order,  liberty,  and  the  power  of  defence.  It  is 
manifest,  that  liberty,  without  order,  is  licentiousness  ;  and  the  diffi- 
xjulty  in  the  conditions  of  those  new  populations  was,  first  and  most 
of  all,  the  absence  of  order.  They  were  to  be  civilized ;  and  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  subordination.  To  say,  then, 
that  the  interference  of  the  Church,  at  that  period,  was  a  meddling 
with  civil  government,  as  the  term  is  now  understood,  would  con- 
vey an  entirely  false  meaning.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  no 
civil  state  in  existence.  All  was  confusion,  rapine,  tumult,  and  dis- 
order. Yet,  in  all  this  chaos  and  confusion,  there  lay  the  germ  of 
all  our  modern  States,  which  would  have  perished,  in  all  probability, 
had  not  the  Church  provided,  as  best  she  could,  for  its  culture  and 
future  development.  The  clergy  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
of  necessity,  the  defenders  of  the  weak  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  strong.  The  Councils  of  the  Church  are  no  longer  exclusively 
employed  in  defining  the  great  truths  of  the  Christain  faith.  The 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  i)eo[)le,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy, 
engaged  their  particular  attention.  The  civil  power  is  everywhere 
paral^  zed  and  rendered  impotent,  by  the  turbulent  independence  of 
chieftains ;  and  the  people — that  is,  the  whole  mass  of  the  common 
people — are  crushed  to  the  earth,  by  the  power  which  those  chief- 
tains claimed  to  exercise  over  them.  In  the  enactments  of  several 
of  the  synods,  during  those  ages,  questions  appertaining  to  the 
State  are  treated  and  disposed  of.  The  council  is  a  kind  of  mixed 
assembly — a  species  of  general  European  Congress — in  which,  after 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  transacted  what  appertains  to 
doctrinal  matters,  princes  and  the  heads  of  States  take  part  in 
forming  regulations  affecting  their  own  subjects;  and  this,  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  giving  those  enactments  a  greater  moral  Hanctioiiy 
as  if  coming  from  the  approbation  and  autliority  of  the  Church. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  great  Council  of  Lateran. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  even  under  the  Empire,  the  bishops 
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sometim^  discharged  the  office  of  civil  judges,  in  case  the  parties 
were  Christians,  and  by  mutual  consent  appealed  to  them  for  their 
decision.  After  the  events  we  have  described,  and  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  this  was  still  more  natural  and  necessary.  They  alone 
had  some  idea  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence ;  and  the  people  natu- 
rally flocked  to  their  tribunal,  rather  than  to  the  barbarous  ordeals, 
or  proofs  by  fire,  by  water,  and  by  duel,  which  the  Northmen  were 
accustomed  to  employ.  But  the  part  which  the  bishops  took  in 
civilizing  the  legislation  of  States,  is  too  extensive  to  allow  mo  to 
dwell  upon  it  in  detail. 

We  must  rather,  now,  raise  our  eyes  to  those  great  events,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  Church  on  earth  incurred  so  much  censure 
of  modern  times.  We  must  not  forget,  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  then  prevailed,  and  the  influence  of  the  Church,  as 
difliised  among  the  people,  made  it  the  constant  interest  of  those 
who  were  unjustly  oppressed  by  superior  force,  to  strengthen  their 
cause  by  whatever  support  might  be  derived  from  the  sanction  of 
religion.  Hence  the  Irequent  appeals  from  the  princes  to  the  Pope, 
to  shield  their  rights  against  the  unscrupulous  invasions  of  rivals 
and  enemies.  It  frequently  happened,  that  as  all  property  or  rights 
under  the  protection  of  the  Church  were  deemed  more  sacred  and 
inviolable,  princes,  for  their  better  security,  became  vassals  of  the 
Holy  See ;  and  hence,  the  origin  of  those  claims,  which  many  of 
the  popes  cherished  and  enforced,  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  rulers 
of  the  temporal,  as  they  were,  in  reality,  of  the'  spiritual  kingdom. 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  true,  that  not  only  some  of  themselves,  b^t  also 
some  writers  of  their  times,  disposed  to  flatter  their  views,  have 
contended  that  they  inherited  tlip  one  riglit,  no  less  than  the  other, 
in  virtue  of  their  succeeding  to  the  special  powers  which  Christ 
conferred  on  St.  Peter,  for  the  government  of  the  Christian  fold. 

Having  once  conceived  this  notion,  we  know  that  in  some  cases 
it  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
population  of  Europe,  rude  as  was  their  condition,  professed  them- 
selves believers  and  members  of  the  Church.  The  same  persons 
were,  also,  members  of  the  State ;  and  the  laws  for  their  govern- 
ment emanating  from  this  double  source,  instead  of  acting  on  them 
separately,  were  blended,  in  many  instances,  by  the  authority  of 
the  State  alone,  into  a  complex  code  of  legislation,  embracing  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus  it  was  assumed,  that,  as  all  were 
of  the  same  faith,  the  two  powers — though  having  their  separate 
existence,  in  themselves — might  be  so  united  as  to  produce  harmony 
of  results,  and  contribute  to  the  general  good.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  mixture  seems  to  have  led  to  perpetual  strifes  and 
misunderstandings.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  enter  upon  the 
merits  of  a  single  controversy  between  the  pope  and  any  of  the 
sovereigns  with  whom  he  so  frequently  disputed.  It  is  true,  that 
at  times,  and  in  the  case  of  individual  popes,  the  claim  to  exercise 
authority  over  what  would  now  be  called  the  civil  i^flairs  of  this 
world,  reached  to  an  extent  at  which  we,  judging  it  by  the  standard 
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of  the  present  day,  look  back  with  astonishment  and  wonder ;  untu 
at  length  such  claims  naturally  died  away,  when  the  causes,  and  the 
system  of  those  ages  which  had  called  them  into  existence,  ceased 
to  operate  and  to  exist.  We  look  upon  them  as  a  strange  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  Europe ;  but  we  must  not  forgot,  that  they  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  its  whole  civil  and  social  condition  was  made 
up  of  systematized  anomalies.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
were  we  able  to  appreciate  the  necessities  and  circumstances  in 
which  those  claims  originated,  we  should  think  them  perfectly 
natural,  and  come  to  regard  them  as  having  been  instrumental, 
not  only  in  the  establishment  of  civil  order,  but,  also,  in  the  first 
planting,  the  first  remote  preparation  of  the  very  liberties  and  secu- 
rity which  Christian  nations  now  enjoy. 

Whenever  a  striking  and  extraordinary  development  of  any  single 
moral  power  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind,  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  latent  principle,  deeply,  though 
perhaps,  silently  working  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  which  thui 
finds  a  vent  and  a  medium  of  expression.  So  in  regard  to  the  civil 
authority  exercised  by  the  Pope.  We  must  seek  an  explanation 
for  it  far  more  adequate  than  the  superficial  idea  of  priestly  ambi- 
tion, working  on  the  ignorance  of  the  popular  mind.  Besides  the 
direct  spiritual  mission  of  the  Church,  the  popes,  as  her  visible 
head  on  earth,  ha^e  ever  felt  a  deep  and  profound  interest  in  the 
happiness  and  moral  improvement  of  the  Christian  people.  It  was 
in  the  direction  to  promote  that  happiness,  that  order  should  be 
made  to  rise  out  of  chaos,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  in  the  same  direction,  that  simultaneonsly  with  the 
establishment  of  order,  the  elements  of  civilized  liberty  should  be 
gradually  evolved  out  of  the  rude  form  of  savage  freedom,  which 
the  invaders  had  brought  froin  the  forests  of  the  North.  How 
could  these  objects  be  accomplished,  except  by  bringing  them  under 
submission  to  moral  authority  ?  And  there  was  no  authority  under 
heaven,  before  which  those  iron-hearted  warriors  would  have  sub- 
mitted, except  that  of  religion — in  other  words,  of  the  Church. 
The  j)illage,  and  strife,  and  turbulence  of  the  times,  pointed  out  the 
exercise  of  this  spiritual  power  as  the  only  principle  of  common 
safety.  It  became  recognized,  acknowledged — even  popular,  as  a 
miglity  source  of  God's  provideiice,  for  the  conservation  of  human 
riglits,  during  a  period  that  threatened  to  overthrow  them  all. 
Tlie  law  of  the  State,  so-called  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
barbarous  enactments,  the  law  of  the  strong  against  the  weak. 
But  the  law  of  the  Church,  framed  in  its  code  of  discipline,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  in  regard  to  the  morals,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  was  a  code  to  which  all  professed  sub- 
mission. That  law  was  no  resj)ecter  of  persons ;  it  was  the  same 
for  the  noble,  the  prince,  the  i)easant,  and  the  serf. 

You  will  see  accordingly,  in  the  history  of  those  times,  bishops 
and  popes  employing  the  spiritual  weapon  of  excommunication  and 
other  censures,  with  a  directness  and  independence  which,  viewed 
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in  the  light  of  our  age,  appear  infinitely  extravagant  and  almost 
inconceivable.  Xow,  the  sentence  denounced  against  the  people, 
Dr  some  of  their  factious  leaders,  for  their  insubordination  to  their 
rulers ;  and  now  it  is  fulminated  with  the  same  stern  impartiality 
against  their  sovereigns  themselves.  The  raeritn  of  the  quarrels 
between  individual  popes  and  princes,  are  variously  judged  of  in 
history  ;  but  there  is  one  conclusion,  which  forces  itself  on  the 
mind  of  whoever  reads  history  dispassionately,  and  in  the  liglit  of 
philosophy ;  which  is,  that  apart  from  the  mere  personal  passions 
and  feelings  of  these  individual  popes  and  princes  themselves,  the 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  as  applied  to  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  people,  was  to  reduce  them  into  civil  subordination ; 
while  its  principle  again,  when  directed  against  their  sovereigns, 
was  that,  in  enforcing  subordination,  the  rignts  and  liberties  of  the 
people  should  be  preserved  and  protected,  according  to  the  public 
laws  and  the  oaths  of  office  by  which  those  sovereigns  had  bound 
themselves  to  rule.  If,  again,  you  find  the  popes  encouraging,  and 
sometimes  almost  heading  those  military  enterprises  or  crusades 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  falling  in  with  the  paroxysms  • 
of  enthusiasm  which  they  themselves  had  excited,  it  was  because 
neither  subordination  nor  liberty  could  be  of  any  avail,  unless  the 
Christian  nations  of  western  Europe  combined  for  their  common 
defence.  Religion  was  the  only  social  bond  of  communion,  on 
which  those  nations  could  be  rallied  ;  and  had  not  the  Church  inter- 
fered for  the  purpose  of  uniting  them,  we  do  not  see  by  what 
liuman  means  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  propTiet  would  have 
been  prevented  from  overthrowing  the  nations  of  Christendom,  and 
leaving  western  Europe  to  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  philosophical  analysis  of  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
putting  aside  mere  party  views,  will  show  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  popes,  their  infixence,  in  point  of  histori- 
cal fact,  was  directed  to  forming  and  maturing  the  three  great 
principles  on  which  civilized  society  can  alone  rest  securely ;  namely, 
order,  liberty,  and  public  safety.  It  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands, 
that  they  were  men  in  advance  of  the  civilization  of  their  age  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  pope — without  any  physical 
force  at  his  command ;  oftentimes  unable  to  govern  his  own  petty 
territory ;  frequently  obliged,  when  he  had  just  launched  his  sent- 
ence against  some  tyrant,  to  fly  and  hide  himself* — should  have  been 
able  to  find  so  general  an  acquiescence  in  that  sentence,  if  he  had 
not  been,  in  those  ages,  the  personification  of  some  great  popular 
principle,  or  social  want,  working  in  the  hearts  of  th^  people  them- 
selves ;  but  which,  in  such  times,  could  not  otherwise  find  expres- 
sion or  produce  effect.  Neither  should  this  appear  wonderful. 
The  Church  herself,  in  all  her  own  forms  of  government,  was,  as 
she  still  is,  a  model  of  modified  and  admirably  well-regulated  demo- 
cratic jurisprudence.  In  the  Church,  the  principle  oi  suffrage  and 
election  has  ever  prevailed.     It  was  by  election  or  merit,  that  the 
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clergy  themselves  were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  people ;  and 
even  the  humblest  member  of  the  clerical  body,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  might,  by  that  principle  of  election,  be 
elevated  from  one  grade  to  anotlier,  even  to  the  highest  dignity. 
Many  of  the  popes,  even  to  the  present  day,  were  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  Now,  this  model  of  the  universal  Church 
pervaded  civil  society  at  all  times.  It  was  constantly  in  action, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  could  not  fail  to  give  them  those 
primary  notions  of  order  and  of  liberty,  by  which  their  respect  for 
mere  physical  strength  and  brute  courage  gradually  gave  way  to 
their  reverence  for  moral  force  and  intellectual  merit.  The  councils, 
also,  furnished  them  with  a  model  of  deliberative  and  representative 
assemblies.  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  principle  of  elec- 
tion and  representation  is  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  even  within  these  limits,  is  not  derived  from  any  idea 
of  a  "  social  contract,"  but  from  the  living,  practical,  daily  work- 
in  cf,  and  example,  of  the  social  principles  of  the  ancient  Church. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  what  right  popes  could  have  had  to 
meddle  with  sovereigns  at  all  ?  In  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  said ;  viz. :  that  -this  meddling  was  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  times — it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  was  then^  the  only 
means  by  which  limits  could  be  put  to  regal  and  imperial  despotism. 
A  Christian  sovereign  was,  by  this  means  denied,  and  abriged  of, 
the  right  of  being  despotic.  He  was  sworn  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
prescribed  at  his  coronation  :  and  he  was  sworn  under  the  implied 
and  admitted  penalty  of  being  called  to  an  account  by  the  Cliurcli, 
if  he  afterwards  violated  his  oath  and  became  publicly  peijured. 
But  not  for  this  cause,  exclusively ;  if  he  opposed  his  subjects, 
contrary  to  the  laws  ;  if  he  outraged  some  great  principle  of  Chris- 
tian morals ;  if  he  would  have  two  wives,  at  the  same  time ;  or  in 
any  other  manner,  glaringly  violated  his  duty  as  a  Christian,  or  as 
a  ruler  ; — the  modern  idea,  that  a  sovereign  has  a  right  to  govern 
as  he  tliinks  proper,  would  have  been  for  him  of  no  avail.  The 
eyes  of  his  own  subjects,  and  of  Christendom,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  turned  upon  the  common  father  of  the  Church — remonstrance 
from  the  Poi)e  would  follow — after  remonstrance  threats ;  and  if 
these  proved  fruitless,  then  came  the  celebrated  '*  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  ;"  the  mere  imaginary  echoes  of  which,  conjures  up  hob- 
goblins in  the  minds  of  grown  up  children,  down  to  the  present 
day. 

Thus  the  Church,  or  rather  the  people,  vindicating  their  rights 
through  the  head  of  the  Church,  tolerated  no  despot,  no  tyrant,  on 
the  thrones  (If  Europe.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  this  acci- 
dental 1)0 wer  was  not  sometimes  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  and 
im])r()per  manner,  in  mere  passionate  and  personal  quarrels,  in 
which,  beyond  the  personal  motive,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  i>rin- 
ciple  involved.  Bur,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  myself  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  the  conviction,  that  it  is  to  this  power,  rightly  or 
wrongly  exercised,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  advantage  of  re- 
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Sponsible  governments  in  modern  times.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
king  or  emperor,  under  this  system,  came  to  be  regarded  as  only 
the  supreme  officer  of  the  whole  people ;  and  that,  while  this  sys- 
tem prevailed,  even  in  its  mitigated  form,  which  has  also  long  since 
passed  away,  the  idea  of  an  absolute  government  in  Christendom 
was  utterly  unknown.  Under  it  the -representation  of  the  public 
wants  an^  public  will  grew  up,  in  the  form  of  Diets,  General  As- 
semblies, Cortes,  and  Parliaments ;  and  the  object  of  these  assem- 
blies was  to  circumscribe  and  regulate  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
no  less  than  to  define  or  enlarge  the  rights  of  the  subject.  Ihe 
Cort€s  of  Spain,  while  this  jurisprudence  was  at  least  theoretically 
in  existence,  still  were  accustomed  to  tell  their  sovereign,  at  the 
opening  of  the  assembly,  "  that  each  of  them  was  equal  to  himself, 
and  all  united  were  more  than  his  equal."  We  know  what  rights 
were  exercised,  and  what  limits  were  prescribed,  for  the  royal 
authority  in  the  Diets  of  Germany,  and  in  the  parliaments  of 
France  and  England. 

In  those  days,  the  "  divine  right  of  monarchy "  never  entered 
into  the  heads  of  men.  Even  in  the  eighth  century.  Pope  Zacharj', 
writing  to  the  people  of  France,  says :  "  The  prince  is  responsible 
to  the  people,  whose  favor  he  enjoys.     Whatever  he  has — power, 

honor,  glory,  dignity — he  has  received  from  the  people 

The  people  make  the  king,  they  can  also  unmake  him."  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  the  Church,  in  any  age, 
lays  down  in  his  principles*  of  theology,  that  Civil  Governments  are 
not  by  "  divine  right,"  but  by  "  human  right ;"  and  that,  "  when 
anything  is  to  be  enacted  for  the  common  good,  it  ought  to  be  done 
either  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people,  or  by  their  representa- 
tive." Even  Bellarraine  says,  "  it  is  false,  that  political  princes  have 
their  power  from  God  only ;  for  they  have  it  from  God,  only  so  far 
as  he  has  planted  a  natural  instinct,  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  they 
should  wish  to'  be  governed  by  some  one.  But  whether  they  should 
be  governed  by  kings,  or  by  consuls — by  one,  or  by  many — by  a 
perpetual,  or  temporary  magistrate,  depends  upon  their  own  wishes." 
In  fact,  so  far  as  the  Church  had  power  to  influence  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  men,  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  power,  this  was  the  doctrine  perpetually  inculcated,  an<l 
the  working  out  of  this  principle,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  only 
different  in  form,  but  essentially  the  same  in  essence  as  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Then,  it  was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  an 
excommunication ;  now,  through  that  of  revolution. 

This  doctrine  was  not  a  theory  only,  but  reduced  to  practice. 
Bracton,  one  of  the  judges  of  Henry  III.  of  Englai^d,  writes,  that 
"  the  monarch  is  called  King  (Rex)  from  governing  .well,  and  not 
from  reigning  ;  because  he  is  king  while  he  reigns  well,  but  a  tyrant 
when  he  violently  oppresses  the  people  intrusted  to  him."  And  he 
adds,  than  "  he  is  not  a  king  who  rules  by  his  own  will,  and  not  by 
the  law."  In  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  the  reign  of  the  same 
Henry,  the  English  proxies,  both  f»f  the  Church  and  of  the  realm,  pro- 
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tested  against  King  John's  grant  of  tribute  to  the  Pope,  as  a  nullity, 
and  called  on  the  council  for  redress — precisely  because  the  King 
had  made  the  grant  without  the  consent  of  the  nation.  The 
Magna  Charta  itself — the  old  well-spring  of  all  our  liberties — was 
but  the  written  text  of  the  liberties  which  had  been  preserved,  in 
the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  people,  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  but  which,  now,  are  reduced  to  writing;  *'  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  parties  thereto."  Particulars  in  de- 
tail, however,  must  be  omitted,  in  a  subject  like  the- present.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  old  common  law  of  England  contained 
all  the  elements  of  perfect  civil  freedom  ;  that  a  custom,  '*  time  out 
of  mind,"  '*  whereof,"  in  the  old  phrase,  "  the  memory  of  man 
goeth  not  back  to  the  same,"  was  as  good  a  title  for  popular  rights 
and  privileges,  as  any  statute  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  And 
whence  did  these  customs,  usages,  and  common  law,  derive  their 
origin  ?  Unquestionably,  from  the  principles  of  canon  law,  en- 
grafted on  the  nation  and  ingrained  into  the  people,  through  the 
medium  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 

Hence,  the  obscure  origin  of  those  rights  which  we  prize  most, 
in  the  improved  civilization  of  the  present  day — the  just  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  of  justice — the  character  and  condition  of  wit^ 
nesses — the  equality  of  right  between  the  humblest  subject  and  llie 
sovereign  himself — the  rights  of  the  accused — the  forms  and  order 
of  deliberative  assemblies,  and  the  universal  rights  of  representation 
in  affairs,  such  as  taxes,  connected  with  burdening  tho  people. 
Time,  and  the  improvements  of  the  public  mind,  have  contributed, 
no  doubt,  to  perfect  all  these  great  instruments  and.  formularies  of 
public  and  social  right.  But  if  the  course  of  human  events,  through 
the  lapse  of  tho  middle  ages,  had  not  compelled  the  Church  to 
interfere  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  States  and  sovereigns,  it  is 
altogether  iinprobable  that  we  should  ever  bo  blessed  with  their 
enjoyn^ent.  They  do  not  exist  in  Russia,  nor  in  Turkey ;  an 
although  the  Chinese  Empire  has  enjoyed  a  certain  dwarfish  civili — 
zation  for  more  than  two  thousand  vears,  there  has  been  no  increas 
— no  development  in  her  social  institutions ;  and  she  preserves  Xsxn^  — o 
this  day,  among  other  evidences,  that  universal  type  of^  unchristiair^w'-^n 
and  barbarous  nations,  namely,  hostility  to  foreigners.  [The  ap-^r^p- 
plause  hero  was  very  great.] 

It  would  be,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  Pope  ir*  ^  i" 
launching  excommunications  for  civil  crimes,  had  no  rule  of  guiAK^  -<!• 
ance ;  or,  that  the  people  paid  any  attention  to  them  when- the^^*^^)' 
were  palpably  against  their  rights.  The  principle  of  excommnniea^rs-"'-'^' 
tion  was  recognized;  but  the  justice  of  its  application,  in  %\vM "^^^^ 
cases,  was  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  according  to  the  merit  '^  '^^^ 
of  each  imrticular  case.  Thus,  there  are  instances,  and  particularl;^  ^J' 
in  reference  to  the  dispute  between  King  John  and  his  barons,  ir 
which  the  people,  and  the  bishops,  too,  disregarded  the  Pope 
judgment,  and  even  his  censures,  with  as  much  true  independenc 
as  they  would  at  the  present  day  ;  not  because  they  rebelled 
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bis  fiutliority,  but  because  that  authority  Lad  been  exercised  through 
the  false  representations  of  the  mouarcli. 

Strange  and  confused  as  this  state  of  society  seems  to  have  been 
— this  working  and  fermentation  of  all  the  elements  of  civil  and 
of  social  order — yet  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  the  rights 
of  humanity,  the  limits  and  the  duty  of  government,  and  the  laws 
of  nations,  were  brought  out  aiid  defined.  Toward  the  latter  end 
of  the  pel  iod,  which  may  be  still  included  in  the  Middle  Ages,  arts 
and  sciences  and  general  literature  were  revived.  The  discoveries 
which  were  made  became,  or  ought  to  have  become,  new  instru- 
ments of  greater  development — particularly  the  compass,  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder,  and  the  press.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
liberty,  and  the  protection  of  laws,  and  the  cultivation  of  science, 
have  not  made,  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  half  the  progress 
they  had  made  during  the  three  hundred  years  previous. 

Among  the  evils  resulting  from  the  system  of  mixing  Church 
and  Stale,  may  be  enumerated  that  persecution  which  the  State,  or 
the  Church,  or  both  together,  exercised  in  case  of  departure  from 
the  established  faith.  It  certainly  never  was  a  principle  of  the 
Church,  to  coerce  men's  religious  convictions.  One  thousand  testi- 
monies in  every  age  will  show  her  teaching  to  have  been,  that  man's 
conviction  of  Christian  truth,  in  onl'er  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
must  be  sincere  and  voluntary ;  and  yet,  the  history  of  these  ages 
shows  the  extent  to  which,  authorized  by  laws  growing  out  of  the 
union  referred  to,  governments  punished  religious  errors  with  tem- 
poral penalties.  But  it  so  happened,  in  the  actual  condition  of 
society,  every  error,  or  heterodox  opinion  in  religion,  became  a 
crime  against  the  State ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  a^Ivocates  of  new  doctrines,  in  those  ages,  trusted  not  a 
little  to  their  swords  for  the  propagation  or  maintenance  of  their 
faith.  Thus,  the  Donatists,  in  the  fourth  century,  are  assailed  by 
the  State ;  but  not  till  after  they  had  thrown  the  provinces  of 
Africa  into  confusion  by  their  violence.  In  the  same  century,  some 
of  the  Priscillianists,  in  Spain,  were  put  to  death.  The  most  cele- 
brated bishops  of  the  Church,  however,  in  that  age — such  as  St 
Martin  and  St.  Ambrose — pronounced  their  anathemas  against  th^ 
authors  of  those  executions.  In  fact,  they  were  directed  by  the 
avarice  of  the  tyrant  Maximus,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  their 
property. 

In  the  fifth  century.  Pelagian  ism,  another  heterodox  system  of 
religion,  passed,  without  however  exciting  bloodshed  or  civil  dis- 
cord. The  Iconoclasts,  of  the  eighth  century,  instead  of  being 
persecuted,  became  themselves  the  persecutors.  The  Albigenses, 
HI  the  twelfth  century,  appear  to  have  been  the  objects  of  the  most 
severe  laws  and  measures  recorded  in  the  annals  of  those  ages. 
Cotemporary  writers  describe  them  as  persons  who  could  not  bo 
tolerated,  even  at  the  present  day,  by  any  civilized  government  in 
the  world.  They  were  entirely  distinct  in  their  doctrines,  and  in 
their  history,  from  the  Waldenses — who  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
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simph,  patient,  and  tranquil  character.  All  this,  however,  did  not 
save  them  from  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  age.  The  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  are  more  distinguished  for  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on,  under  pretence  of  religion,  but  which,  it  may  be  safely 
suspected,  had  their  origin  more  in  the  prospect  of  political  advan- 
tages on  either  side,  than  in  the  love  of  truth,  or  the  pure  zeal  for 
its  triumph.  The  struggle  appears  to  have  been,  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  who  should  persecute  the  most — ^for,  as  I  remarked 
before,  the  mixture  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  which,  in  the 
early  ages,  was,  as  I  conceive,  the  result  of  circumstances  or  neces- 
sity, has  been  kept  up  in  all  the  modern  governments  of  Europe, 
of  every  religious  name,  down  to  the  present  day. 

If  the  Catholics  have  sinned,  on  this  subject,  as  I  am  ready  to 
concede,  it  cannot  be  denied  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  their 
regard,  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  have  been  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren, to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  There  is  certainly  no 
denomination  of  Christians,  that  has  so  little  reason  to  be  in  love 
with  Church-and-State-Unions,  as  the  Catholics.  In  most  Catholic 
countries  themselves,  that  union  holds  their  religion  in  a  species  of 
degrading  bondage.  In  Protestant  governments,  they  are  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers ;  but  the  good  things  of  the  State  are  not  for  them.  But 
other  denominations  have  been,  equally,  made  to  feel  the  oppressions 
of  this  system.  And  it  may  have  been  a  special  providence  of 
God,  that  this  great  unpeopled  hemisphere  should  have  been  dis- 
covered, precisely  at  a  period,  when  it  could  serve  as  a  refuge  and 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  every  name,  and  of  every  creed. 
It  was  this  system  of  Church-and-State-TJnion,  which  caused  the 
Puritan  pilgrims  to  seek  a  landing  place  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  this,  which  caused  the  tranquil  waters  of 
St.  Mary's  river,  in  Maryland,  to  be  disturbed  by  the  bark  of  the 
Catholic  pilgrims ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  whenever 
civil  or  religious  liberty  have  been  rudely  invaded  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer  have  wistfully  turned 
toward  the  home  of  conscience  and  freedom  in  the  west. 

It  will  be  recorded  hereafter  as  a  glorious  circumstance,  in  the 
annals  of  this  country-,  that  the  solitary  pilgrim,  on  arriving  at  these 
\  shores,  no  matter  from  what  nation,  has  been  met  by  the  humane 
\  and  liberal  genius  of  the  land,  which  inspired  even  his  own  country- 
\men  to  form  societies  for  the  purpose  of  his  relief;  and  that  these 
Societies  are  sustained  by  the  generous  spirit  and  approbation  of  the 
Vwhole  country.     It  is  now  more  than  seven  hundred  years  since 
jPope  Adrian  IV.  made  a  present  of  Ireland  to  King  Henry  II,     It 
|s  true,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  document  has  been  been  denied  ; 
jout  taking  it  for  granted,  it  could  never  have  entered  into  the  mind 
of  his  holiness,  that  he  was  remotely  preparing  the  necessity  for  the 
human)  and  charitable  work,  in  which  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Irish 
Emigrant  Society,  arc  engaged.     It  was  not,  however,  the   docu- 
ment, real  or  pretended,  of  the  Pope,  which  transferred  Ireland's 
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sovereignty  to  a  foreign  government.  Even  in  that  age,  the  Irish 
would  have  looked  on  such  a  document  as  bo  much  blank  parch- 
ment. But  their  own  internal  divisions  made  them  an  easy  prey 
for  the  sword  of  the  invader.  During  these  seven  centuries,  they 
have  been  crushed  and  trampled  to  the  earth.  While  both  coun- 
tries were  Catholics  they  were  denied  the  benefit  of  English  laws. 
Wlien  a  new  religion  was  adopted  in  England,  and  when  the 
monarch  of  that  country — as  those  of  most  other  countries,  that 
embraced  the  change — made  himself  the  single  and  only  source, 
both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  Ireland  felt  the  benefit  of 
English  laws  only  in  the  bitterness  of  their  proscription.  She, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  adhered  to  her  first  convictions ;  re- 
mained constant  and  faithful  to  her  first  love.  Penalties  have  been 
infiicted ;  but  they  have  produced  no  change.  If  penalties  were 
still  threatened,  we  should  have  no  dread  ;  but  there  is  something 
else,  which  is  now  spoken  of,  and  which  comes  within  the  legitimate 
range  of  my  subject.  The  State,  or  its  organs,  are  throwing  out 
hints,  as  if  the  intention  were  now  to  effect  an  indirect  union  with 
the  Irish  Catholic,  no  less  than  the  Irish  Protestant  Church.  Tliis, 
should  it  ever  be  attempted,  will  be  presented  as  a  measure  of 
kindness.  And  we  know,  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lic people,  by  the  British  Government,  kindness  is  the  only  tempta- 
tion that  never  was  tried.  That  it  will  be  as  unavailing  as  the  rest, 
I  have  no  doubt. 

The  people  and  their  clergy — and  above  all,  their  faithful  and 
vigilant  hierarchy — will  never,  at  this  late  day,  permit  the  ministry 
of  their  religion  to  be  polluted,  or  even  brought  into  suspicion,  by 
the  touch  of  government  gold.  I  have  great  confidence  in  all  this. 
But  I  have  greater  still;  in  the  mercies  of  God  toward  a  long-suffer- 
ing people.  Still,  if  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  Providence, 
such  an  event  be  yet  in  reserve,  I  should  bow  down  in  submissive 
adoration  ;  but,  while  bowing,  I  should  pray  Ilim  as  a  humble 
member  of  the  Universal  Hierarchy,  that  the  day  which  shoidd 
witness  such  humiliation,  might  be  postponed  until  after  I,  at  least, 
shall  have  been  gathered  to  the  sleep  of  my  fathers. 


■  <^>  ■ 
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''We  feel  much  pleasure,"says  the  FreematCs  Journal  of  October 
23d,  1841  "in  laying  before  our  readers  the  annexed  highly  interest- 
ing communication  from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  on  the 
state  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  :" 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  review  of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  Diocese 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  a  large  number  of  your  readers,  I  pur- 
pose to  furnish  you  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations during  the  recent  episcopal  visitation  of  the  churches.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  did  not 
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allow  me  to  slay  in  the  several  places  sufficiently  long  to  become 
acciuaiiiled  with  the  details  of  matters  pertaining  to  this  subject. 
But  one  thing  gave  me  great  consolation,  as  a  general  remark,  that 
the  congregations  manifest  a  decided  improvement  in  attention  to 
their   religious  duties,  and,  in   many  instances,  in   their  external 
af)i)earance  and  the  prosperous  condition  of  their  churches.     This, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  temperate  habits,  which  now  almost  universally  distinguish  the 
churches  of  the  State  of  New  York.     The  Clergy,  with  commenda> 
ble  zeal,  have  urged  upon  their  flocks  the  advantages  to  be  derived, 
not  only  in  a  temporal,  hut  more  particularly  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view,  from  a  strict  observance  of  that  sobriety  wnich  is  enjoined 
by  the  precepts  of  religion,  but  unhappily  too  often  violated  in  the 
practices  of  men.     In  Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Rochester,  and, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  all  the  other  congregations  of 
the  Diocese,  there  are  Temperance  Associations  established,  which 
include  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  population.     Wherever 
this  change  has  taken  place,  the  Clergy  have  given  me  assurance  of 
the  haj)i)iest  results,  even  in  cases  in  which  there  had  appeared  to 
be  no  ground  of  hope.     The  peace  of  families  has  been  restored 
and  remains  unbroken — prosperity  has  been  the  reward  of  industry 
— and  industry  itself  but  the  child  of  improved  habits — and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  are  enjoyed — ^more 
order  prevails — and  means  which  had  been  before  wasted,  or  worse, 
are  now  applied  to  the  clothing  and  education  of  children,  whoso 
neglected  state,  in  the  unhappy  course  of  former  times,  was  enough 
to  excite  pity  in  any  breast.     Thus  much  with  regard  to  temporal 
consequences.     But  the  Clergy  have  also  assured  me  of  the  increase 
in   the  numbers  of  those  who  frequent  the  Sacraments,  and  that 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  persons,  who  for  years  had  been 
estranged   from   the   consolations   of  religion,   in   consequence   of 
intenij)erate  habits,  have  returned,  and,  with  an  awakened  sense  of 
duty,  have  become  edifying  members  of  the  flock,  and  patterns  in 
tlitir  own  families.     Independent  of  these  testimonies,  my  own  eye 
was  witness — in  the  general  appearance  of  the  congregations — the 
decorum   and  order,  and   external  aspect  of  the   people — to  the 
blesse<l  results  of  a  return  to  the  temperance  which  religion  enjoins, 
and  which  no  Christian  ought  to  violate.     There  is  but  one  thing 
connected  with  this  reformation,  to  which  I  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Pastors  and  their  flocks — it  is  the  remark  that  wherever 
Temperance  Societies  have  proceeded  on  the  ordhiary  principle:*  of 
social  organization  they  have  not  produced  these  unmixed  sources 
of  consolation.     That  is,  when  they  have  began  their  organization 
in  tlie  ai)pointment  of  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  other  ofl^- 
cers,  and  conducted  their  meetings  as  is  usual  under  such  organiza- 
lion,  then,  although  teinj)erance,  as  to  abstinence  from  liquor,  may 
have  jirevailed,  yet  intemperance  in  language — bitterness  of  feeling, 
and   divisions,  have   but  too  frequently  accompanied  it.     I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  the  Clergy,  and  to  the  people  of  the  differ 
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ent  congregations,  that  wlierever  temperance  Societies  are  to  be 
established,  the  form  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  That  which 
prevails  so  happily  in  Ireland  under  the  auspices  and  untiring  zeal 
of  the  great  Father  Mathew,  is  that  which  I  would  uniformly 
recommend — ^namely,  that  each  member  will  receive  simply  the 
pledge,  whether  in  one  form  or  another,  from  the  hands  of  his 
t^astor,  and  know  no  other  duty,  in  consequence,  than  to  keep  it 
with  fidelity.  There  is  no  necessity  for  external  banding  together 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  wherever  it  has  been  attempted,  by  such 
banding  and  organization  the  evil  consequences  just  alluded  to 
have  uniformly  followed. 

In  a  brief  sketch,  such  as  that  which  I  now  propose  to  furnish,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  improved  condition, 
and  increasing  numbers  of  the  several  congregations.  I  have  ob- 
served with  pleasure  the  tidelity  with  which  the  Clergy  in  general 
discharge  their  duties  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Complaints 
have  been  rare — indeed,  with  one  single  exception,  no  such  thing 
has  occurred  during  the  whole  course  of  the  visitation,  and  in  that 
exception  I  was  happy  to  find  that  the  complaint  was  founded,  not 
in  any  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  ground  of  reproach  on  the  part  of 
the  Pastor,  but  rather  in  unreasonable  expectations  and  caprice  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  felt  dissatisfaction  towards  him.  During 
my  tour  I  visited  the  churches  of  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  and 
the  other  principal  towns,  excepting  those  in  the  Northern  District. 
In  Albany,  there  are  now  two  large  and  commodious  churches,  and 
it  is  found  that  these  are  not  sufficient  to  contain  the  numbers  of 
the  faithful.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  German  Catholics  of 
Albany,  who  number  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
£imilies,  to  erect  a  church  in  which  they  also  may  enjoy  the  conso- 
lations of  religion,  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language. 
At  present,  however,  I  have  no  priest  to  send.  But  I  am  in  the 
expectation  that  some  missionaries  from  their  native  land  may  come 
to  sympathize  in  their  condition  and  administer  to  them  those  sacred 
rights  which  they  were  accustomed  to  frequent  in  the  country  of 
their  birth.  But,  besides  the  church  for  their  accommodation, 
another  would  be  necessary  for  the  members  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  Troy  there  are  also  two  churches ;  whilst  in 
West  Troy  an  additional  church  is  much  wanted.  In  the  village  of 
Lansingburgh,  a  church  is  also  wanted  for  the  number  of  Catholics 
residing  there ;  and  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Waterford,  Mr. 
Tracy  has  purchased  a  site,  which  he  generously  offers  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  venerable  Mr.  Kawson,  an  aged  and  zealous  convert 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  has  promised  a  donation  of  five  hundred 
dollars  so  soon  as  the  undertaking  is  commenced.  Still,  at  present, 
partly  through  want  of  means,  and  partly  because  there  is  no  clergy- 
man to  be  placed  at  their  head,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  com- 
mence its  erection.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  in  a  short  time  a 
clergyman  will  be  found  who  will  organize  this  congregation,  and 
one  or  two  others  that  might  be  attended  from  the  same  place. 
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In  Schenectady — where  but  a  few  years  ago,  thei-e  \ias  divine 
service  only  once  in  the  month,  by  a  priest  from  Albany — there  is 
now  a  neat  brick  church,  and  a  flourishing  congregation,  too  large 
to  be  accommodated  within  its  walls.  Nearly  every  member  of 
this  congregation  has  joined  the  Total  Abstinence  Association. 
Between  Schenectady  and  Utica,  there  is  but  one  clergyman,  whose 
principal  station  is  at  Little  Falls.  At  present,  the  laborers  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  canal  constitute  the  largest  portion  of  his  flock, 
and  amongst  them  also,  I  am  happy  to  state,  that  improved  habits, 
in  consequence  of  temperance,  prevail,  and  are  rapidly  gaining  for 
them  the  regard  and  kind  feeling  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
they  are  employed.  In  Utica  there  are  two  churches— one  pur- 
chased recently  by  the  German  Catholics  of  that  city  and  neighbor- 
hood, for  whom  I  am,  as  yet,  unable  to  procure  a  clergyman.  This 
effort,  however,  made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pastof,  is  an  edify- 
ing proof  that  these  emigrants  liave  not  waxed  cold  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  faith.  The  other  portion  of  the  Catholics  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Martin — whose  labors  for  their  welfare  are 
the  theme  of  every  tongue.  There  are  in  this  neighborhood  two 
churches,  with  their  congregations,  at  present  without  a  pastor. 
These  vacancies  we  uiay  also  hope  soon  to  supply  from  those  who 
are  now  preparing  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rose  Hill.  The 
next  station  westward  is  Rome.  So  few  were  the  Catholics  in  that 
village  but  a  short  period  since,  that  the  idea  of  erecting  a  church 
was  deemed  extravagant,  and  the  proposed  building  quite  unneces- 
sary. Yet  it  was  undertaken,  and  we  were  delighted  to  see,  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  that  overlooks  the  railroad  and  the  town,  a 
beautiful  church  of  Grecian  architecture,  erected  on  ground  that 
was  gratuitously  given  by  Jasper  Lynch,  Esq.,  the  original  proprie- 
tor ot'  the  village.  Not  only  did  this  gentleman  give  the  site,  but 
he  also  most  <jencrouslv  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  the 
building,  the  beautiful  portico  of  which  was  entirely  at  his  expense. 
Here  also,  the  congregation  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
in  a  short  time  even  this  buildin^i:  will  not  suffice  for  its  accommo- 
dation.  There  are,  besides,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  a  very 
large  number  of  German  Catholics  and  Canadian  emigrants,  who, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  language,  cannot  be  so  well  provided 
for  in  their  spiritual  relations  even  if  the  pastor  were  able  to  attend 
to  so  man  v. 

Froni  Rome — so  expeditious  is  the  travelling  by  the  great  West- 
ern railrpad — it  was  the  business  of  but  a  few  hours  to  reach  the 
next  station,  that  of  Salina.  Here  the  congregation  is  less  fluctuat- 
ing, as  the  numbers  and  the  increase,  though  perhaps  not  as  large 
as  in  other  places,  are  more  permanent  owing  to  the  steadiness  of 
employment  afforded  by  the  extensive  salt  works.  Of  the  two 
villages  of  Syracuse  and  Salina,  it  was  long  doubtful  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  more  important ;  but  for  some  years  past 
events  liave  determined  in  favor  of  the  former,  A  very  large  num- 
bci'  of  Catholics  have  settled  in  Syracuse,  and  they  are  now  engaged 
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in  an  effort  to  erect  a  church  in  that  place.  In  the  mean  time  thej 
form  ])art  of  the  congregation  of  Salina,  for  which  the  church, 
originally  conceived  to  be  too  large,  has  been  found  entirely  inade- 
quate to  afford  the  requisite  accommodation.  The  worthy  and 
zealous  clergyman  in  this  place  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  temperance  association,  inasmuch  as  without  it,  his  flock 
lias  become  remarkable  for  sober  and  abstemious  habits.  From  Salina, 
the  next  station  was  Auburn,  where  I  had  not  time  to  make  such 
delay  as  I  could  have  wished.  The  congregation  here  is  very  small 
and  does  not  appear  to  increase.  It  is  visited  but  once  a  month  by 
the  pastor,  who  has  to  attend  to  two  other  congregations,  those  of 
Seneca  Falls  and  Geneva.  In  this  mission  the  only  increase  at 
present  apparent  is  in  the  congregation  at  Seneca  Falls.  This  is  to 
be  accounted  for  principally  by  the  encouragement  there  afforded 
for  manual  employment,  and  the  inducements  which  extensive 
imj>rovement8  going  on  in  that  neighborhood,  hold  out  to  mechanicsi 
or  laborers.  Tlie  church  at  Geneva  has,  however,  had  but  little/ 
prosperity.  It  has  now  been  erected  ten  years,  yet  the  number  of  I 
Catholics  connected  with  it  now  are  not  greater  than  they  were  atl 
the  time  of  its  erection.  The  state  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  this 
church  may  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of  that  mismanagement  which 
is  but  too  general,  unfortunately,  for  the  interests  of  our  religion 
and  our  people.  This  church  was  originally  constructed  at  a  oost 
of  about  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which  twelve  hundred  were 
raised  by  subscription,  and  paid  at  the  time.  Since  then  we  are  not- 
aware  of  any  improvements  requiring  further  expenditure  having 
been  made,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  church  now  stands 
indebted  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  thousand  dollars — a  sum 
more  than  double  its  actual  value !  The  management  of  the 
affairs  of  this  church  has  been  in  the  hands  of  persons  ap])ointed  in 
the  ordinary  way  as  trustees,  whose  intentions  have  doubtless  been 
good,  but  who  have,  nevertheless,  been  so  unhappy  in  accomplishing 
their  designs,  as  to  present  the  unfortunateresult  just  stated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  measures  are  absolutely  essential  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  managing  church  property. 
The  idea  has  been  extensively  cherished  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  should  not  interfere  in  the  management  of  its  tem- 
poral concerns.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  the  idea  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  detriment  to  religion,  both  as  regards  its  spiritual 
jirogress  and  the  temporal  means  that  are  dedicated  to  its  support ; 
for,  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  clergy  have  naturally  declined 
all  hiterference.  They  have  not  chosen  to  incur  fatigue,  and  labor 
and  annoyance,  which  would  earn  for  them,  not  the  gratitude  of  those 
apparently  most  interested,  but  which  would  bring  down  their  cen« 
sure.  And  yet  it  has  been  found  that  these  same  clergymen  who 
are  not  deemed  competent  to  have  even  a  voice  in  the  distribution  or 
economy  of  the  church  funds,  have  always  been  looked  to  as  the  per* 
eons  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  these  funds.  But  on  themselves, 
the  effect  has  been  that  they  have  become  less  interested  in  prop  or* 
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tion  as  tlioy  were  ilcprived  of  their  rights  of  interference  and  power 
of  doing  good.  The  trustees  of  this  church  were  enabled  to  show 
to  tlieir  own  satisfaction  how  the  strange  accumuhition  of  debt  has 
been  effected,  but  I  confess  that  I  could  not  comprehend  the  ex- 
l)hination.  But  neitlier  do  I  for  one  moment  entertain  any  other 
opinion  than  that  these  persons  had  undertaken  a  task  for  which 
they  have  been  by  no  means  qualified,  and  without  intending  to 
mismanage  the  affairs  of  the  church,  that  those  affairs  have  been 
most  unaccountably  mismanaged.  The  very  lot,  or  rather  one  of 
the  two  lots  on  which  the  church  stands,  and  which  had  been  paid 
for  years  ago,  was  allowed  to  remain  so  implicated  in  the  general 
property  of  the  individual  of  whom  the  original  purchase  was  made, 
that  it  became  subject  to  sale  by  a  mortgage  held  by  him.  This 
lot  was  actually  permitted  to  be  sold,  and  now  the  additional  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  be  required  for  its  release. 
■This  is,  perhaps,  a  strong  case  in  illustration  of  the  evils  of  a  system 
which  requires  correction.  But  other  cases,  more  or  less  to  be 
regretted,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  diocese* 
Even  ill  one  case  so  far  had  these  men  carried  their  pretentions  that 
they  determined  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  clergyman,  that  the 
altar  should  stand  in  the  west  instead  of  the  east  end  of  the  building 
because  it  pleased  them  to  think  it  would  look  better  there  !  The 
result  of  my  observations  in  reference  to  this  subject  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  make  known  as  soon  as  I  can  find  leisure  to  arrange  the 
notes  1  have  already  prepared.  It  is  most  important  for  the  Catho- 
lics that  a  more  concise,  and  responsible  mode  of  managing  the 
temporal  affairs  of  their  churches  than  that  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed should  be  introduced. 

The  short  ])eriod  of  time  that  I  was  permitted  to  spend  at  Geneva 
was  necessarily  occupied  in  examining  into  this  melancholy  state  of 
the  temporal  affairs  of  that  churcli,  and  as  my  enijagements  required 
tny  presence  at  Rochester  on  the  following  Sunday,  it  was  not  in 
my  j)ower  to  meet  the  assembled  congregation  of  Geneva.  There 
is,  i)erhaps,  no  city  or  town  in  the  Diocese  in  which  there  is  a  ]>ros- 
pect  of  a  more  permanent  increase  in  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
(.'Onnnunion  than  in  Rochester.  There  are  at  present  two  churches, 
both  lari^e  and  commodious.  For  those  who  speak  the  Englisli  lan- 
guage the  erection  of  an  additional  church  has  been  deemed  of  press- 
ing necessity,  and  measures  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose ; 
whilst  the  numbers  of  the  German  Catholics,  in  and  about  Roches- 
ter, e(iiially  require  that  new  provision  should  be  made  for  their 
acconnnodation.  Accordingly,  two  respectable  members  oftheLigo- 
rian  Society,  who  have  at  present  charge  of  the  congregation,  have 
purchased  ground,  and  are  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  church  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  Rochester  was  0!ie  of  the  first  cities  to  introduce  the 
princi[)lo  of  the  temperance  association.  Long  before  it  had  been 
npoken  of  in  any  other  Catholic  congregation  hi  this  country,  and 
even  before  it  had  been  taken  up  by  Father  Mathew  in  Ireland,  i* 
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had  been  introduced  in  tlie  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Reilly 
of  Rochester,  with  the  happiest  eftects,  which  are  still  visible.  Be- 
sides these  congregations  already  established,  the  large  and  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Canadian  and  French  Catholics  in  Rochester  and  its 
neighborhood  encourage  them  to  solicit  the  presence  of  a  clergyman, 
who  could  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  at  present  to  send  them  one ;  nevertheless,  their  good  dis- 
positions, and  zealous  efforts,  shall  not  be  forgotten,  and  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  offers  of  engaging  for  them  a  clergyman  of  their 
own  nation,  it  shall  certainly  be  taken  advantage  of  for  that  jytirpose. 
Seven  miles  from  Rochester  is  the  township  of  Greece,  settled  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  Catholics.  They  have  not  had  at  all 
times  the  undivided  attention  of  any  clergyman,  although  one  of  the 
iirst  measures  adopted  by  them  after  the  settlement  in  the  place  was 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a  neat  and  appropriate  church,  in  which 
now  they  have  regular  service  every  Sunday.  The  members  of  this 
congregation  are  for  the  most  part  agriculturists,  some  of  them  own- 
ing highly  improved  plantations,  and  all  the  others  possessing  some 
portion  at  least  of  the  soil  on  which  they  reside.  During  my  visit, 
and  at  their  pressing  soUcitation  to  have  a  clergyman  permanently 
residing  amongst  them,  I  appointed  as  thejr  pastor  the  Kev.  Dennis 
Kelly. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  hasty  remarks  that  my  time  did  not  allow 
me  to  visit  the  many  interesting  and  important  congregations  which 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  these  principal  stations,  both  between 
Geneva  and  Rochester,  and  the  latter  place  and  Lockport.  Not  only 
on  the  main  route ^  but  also  b:ick  from  it,  there  are  many  scattered 
members  of  our  Communion,  cut  off,  imhappily,  by  their  isolated  po- 
sition from  enjoying  the  consolations  of  the  public  exercises  of  re- 
ligion. 


»i  •  •  »  '< 


EXTRACTS  FROM  BISHOP  HUGHES'  JOURNAL 
OF  A  VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Mb.  Weed,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  London  in  1843,  to  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal^  says  : 

I  stated  in  a  former  letter  that  I  should  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  Bishop  Hughes  again,  and  if  I  now  say  less  of  him  than  I  then 
intended,  it  is  because  a  longer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
liim,  has  imposed  restraints  that  may  not  be  disregarded.  Nor  will 
I,  with  the  Atlantic  between  me  and  the  country,  the  friends,  and 
the  home  of  my  affections,  willingly  say  auglit  to  wound  those  who 
hold  my  views  upon  the  ))ublic  school  question  as  erroneous.  Waiv- 
ing these  topics,  therefore,  I  shall  now  content  myself  with  saying 
that  Bishop  Hughes  is  destined  to  exert  o  powerful  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  witli  tastes  and  habits 
end  aspirations  which  will  not  rest  while  there  are  treasures  of 
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know  lodt^e  unexplored  ;  and  next  to  the  sacred  office  to  \f  hich  he 
lias  been  consecrated,  he  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  believes  it  to  be  not  less  the  privilege 
than  the  duty,  of  dasses^of  men,  to  dedicate  their  whole  tirae  and 
talents  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  mind,  and  the  alleviation  of  the 
sufferings,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pursuits  of  their  countrymen, 
lie  believes  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  scarcely  less  than  the  genius 
of  our  institutions,  eminently  demands  this  service  from  the  gifted 
men  of  a  Republic  which  is  becoming  the  "  seat  of  Empire."  That 
he  is  a  Catholic  who  will  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  vindicate  and 
extend  his  religious  principles,  is  most  true ;  but  that  he  is  also 
a  patriot  and  philanthropist  in  the  broadest  and  most  enlightened 
sense  of  the  terms  ;  and  that  he  will  devote  4i  clear  head  and  a  warm 
.heart  to  the  advocacy  of  rational  freedom,  of  universal  education, 
of  pure  morals,  and  those  true  Christian  virtues,  Charity  and  Peace, 
is  equally  true. 

Four  years  ago,  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  Bishop  Hughes  en- 
countered a  heavy  gale,  an  account  of  which  he  then  committed 
to  a  journal  kept  for  the  eye  only  of  his  sister.  On  our  passage, 
while  I  was  convershig  with  lum  on  a  sermon  he  had  tliat  day 
preached  on  board,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  very  eloquently  on 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  "  mighty  deep," 
the  Bishop  referred  to  the  storm  he  had  once  witnessed,  and  on  a 
subsequent  day  read  to  me  the  account  he  then  wrote  of  it.  This 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  beautiful  descriptions  of 
a  gale  that  I  ever  met  with.  Believing  that  this  extract  from  the 
Bishop's  journal  will  interest  others  as  it  did  me,  I  obtained  his  re- 
luctant consent  for  its  publication,  promising  to  state  the  fact  that 
it  was  hastily  written  on  board  ship,  in  obedience  to  a  request  of  a 
sister  that  he  should  keep  a  journal  of  his  tour  for  her,  and  without 
the  slightest  expectation  that  it  would  ever  come  in  contact  with 
types  and  printing  press  : 

*  *  *  *  Oct.  20. — Oh,  what  is  there  in  nature  so  grand  as 
the  mighty  oceaii  ?  The  earthquake  and  volcano  are  ever  sublime 
in  their  display  of  destructive  power.  But  their  sublimity  is  terrible 
from  the  consciousness  of  danger  with  which  their  exhibitions  are 
witnessed — and  besides,  their  violent  agency  is  impulsive,  sudden 
and  transient.  Xot  so  the  glorious  ocean.  In  its  very  playfulness 
you  discover  that  it  can  be  terrible  as  the  earthquake ;  but  the  spirit 
of  benevolence  seems  to  dwell  in  its  bright  and  open  countenance, 
to  inspire  your  confidence.  The  mountains  and  valleys,  with  their 
bold  liiieanicnts  and  luxurious  verdure,  are  beautiful ;  but  theirs  is 
not  like  the  beauty  of  the  ocean ;  for  here  all  is  life  and  movement. 
This  is  not  that  stationary  beauty  of  rural  scenery,  in  which  objects 
retain  their  fixed  and  relative  positions,  and  wait  to  be  examined  and 
admired  in  detail.  No,  the  ocean  presents  a  moving  scenery,  whi<!h 
passes  in  review  before  ami  around  you,  challenging  admiration. 
These  gentle  heavings  of  the  great  deep,  with  its  unruffled  surface — 
these  breaking  up  of  its  waters  into  fantxistic  and   varied  forms ; 
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these  baitings  of  the  waves,  to  be  thrown  forward  presently  into 
new  formations  ;  these  giant  billows,  these  sentinels  of  the  watery 
wilderness — all,  all,  are  beautiful — and  though  in  their  approach, 
they  may  seem  furious  and  pregnant  with  destruction,  yet  there  is 
no  danger,  for  they  come  only  with  salutations  for  the  pilgrim  of 
the  deep,  and  when  they  pass  her  bows  or  stern  retiring  backwards, 
seem,  as  from  obeisance,  to  kiss  their  hands  to  lier  in  token  of 
adieu. 

Oct.  31. — This  day  I  was  gratified  with  what  I  had  often  desired 
to  witness — the  condition  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest.  Not  that  I  would 
allege  curiosity  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  desiring  that  which  can  never 
be  witnessed  without  more  or  less  of  danger  to  the  spectator ;  and 
still  less,  when  the  gratification  exposes  others  to  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Let  me  be  understood,  then,  as  meaning  to  say  that  my  desire  to 
witness  a  storm  was  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  me  indifferent  to 
the  apprehension  which  it  is  calculated  to  awaken.  But  aside  from 
this,  there  was  nothing  I  could  have  desired  more.  I  had  contem- 
plated the  ocean  in  all  its  other  phases — and  they  are  almost  in- 
numerable. At  one  time  it  is  seen  reposing  in  perfect  stillness  under 
the  blue  sky  and  bright  sun.  At  another,  slightly  ruffled,  and  thence 
its  motion  causes  his  rays  to  tremble  and  dance  in  broken  fragments 
of  silvery  or  golden  light — and  the  sight  is  dazzled  by  following  the 
track  from  whence  his  beams  are  reflected — whilst  all  besides  seems 
to  frown  hi  the  darkness  of  its  ripple.  Again  it  may  be  seen  some- 
what more  agitated  and  of  a  darker  hue,  under  a  clouded  sky  and 
a  strong  and  increasing  wind.  Then  you  see  an  occasional  wave, 
rising  a  little  above  the  rest,  and  crowning  its  summit  with  that 
^rest  of  white,  breaking. from  its  top  and  tumbling  over  like  liquid 
alabaster.  Now  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  see  the  dark  ground 
of  ocean  enlivened  and  diversified  by  these  panoi*aniic  snow-hills. 
As  they  approach  near,  and  especially  if  the  sun  be  unclouded,  you 
see  the  light  refracted  through  the  summit  of  the  wave,  in  the  most 
pure,  pale  green,  that  it  is  possible  either  to  behold  or  imagine.  I 
had  seen  the  ocean,  too,  by  moonlight,  and  as  much  of  it  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  dark,  when  the  moon  and  stars  are  veiled.  But 
until  to-day  I  had  never  seen  it  in  correspondence  with  the  tem- 
})est. 

Afler  a  breeze  of  some  sixty  hours  from  the  north  and  north- 
west, the  wind  died  away  about  four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  calm  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
mercury  in  the  barometer  fell,  in  the  meantime,  at  an  extrordinary 
rate ;  and  the  captahi  predicted  that  we  should  encounter  ''  a  gale '' 
from  the  southeast.  1  did  not  hear  the  prediction  or  I  should  not 
have  gone  to  bed.  The  "  gale  "  came  on,  however,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock ;  not  violent  at  first,  but  increasing  every  moment.  I  slept 
soundly  until  after  five  in  the  morning,  and  then  awoke  with  the 
confused  recollection  of  a  good  deal  of  rolling  and  thumping  through 
the  night,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against 
the  ship.    There  was  an  unusual  trampling  and  shouting — or  rather 
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screaming  on  deck,  and  soon  after  a  crash  upon  the  cabin  flo<x, 
followed  by  one  of  the  most  unearthly  screams  I  ever  heard.  Tne 
passengers,  taking  the  alarm,  sprang  from  their  berths,  and  without 
waiting  to  dress,  ran  about  asking  questions  without  waiting  for  or 
receiving  any  answers.  Hurrying  on  my  clothes,  I  found  that  the 
shriek  proceeded  from  the  second  steward,  who  had,  by  a  lurch 
of  the  ship,  been  thrown,  in  his  sleep^  from  his  sofa,  some  six  feet  to 
the  cabin  floor.  By  this  time  I  found  such  of  the  passengers  as 
could  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  Imrricane-house,  "  holding  on,"  and 
looking  ont  in  the  utmost  consternation.  This,  I  exclaimed  mentally, 
is  what  I  wanted,  but  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon.  It  was  still  quite 
dark.  Four  of  the  sails  were  already  in  ribbons.  Tlie  winds  whistled 
through  the  cordage;  the  rain  dashed  furiously  and  in  torrents ;  the 
uoi^e  and  spray  scarcely  less  than  I  found  them  under  the  great 
sheet  at  Niagara.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  captain  with 
his  speaking  trumpet,  the  ofiicers,  and  the  sailors,  screaming  to 
each  other  in  eflbrts  to  be  heard,  and  mingling  their  oaths  and 
curses  with  the  angry  voice  of  the  tempest — this,  all  this,  in  the 
darkness  which  precedes  the  dawning  of  the  day,  and  with  the  fury 
of  the  hurricane,  combined  to  form  as  much  of  the  terribly  sublime 
as  1  ever  wish  to  witness  concentrated  in  one  scene. 

The  passengers,  tliough  silent,  were  filled  with  apprehension. 
What  the  extent  of  danger,  and  how  all  this  would  terminate,  were 
questions  which  rose  in  my  own  mind,  although  unconscious  of  fear 
or  tre])idatioii.  But  to  such  questions  there  were  no  answers,  for 
this  knowledge  resides  only  with  Ilim  who  "guides  the  storm  and 
directs  the  wiiirlwind."  We  had  encountered,  however,  as  yet,  only 
the  connnencement  of  a  gale,  whose  terrors  had  been  heightened  by 
its  smhlonness,  by  the  darkness,  and  by  the  confusion.  It  continued 
to  blow  furiously  for  twenty-four  hours;  so  that  during  the  whole 
day  I  t^njoyed  a  view  which,  apart  from  its  dangers,  would  be  worth 
a  voyuLce  across  the  Atlantic.  The  ship  was  driven  madly  through 
the  raging  waters,  and  even  when  it  was  impossible  to  walk  the 
decks  without  imminent  risk  of  being  lifted  up  and  carried  away  by 
the  winds,  the  poor  sailors  were  kept  aloft,  tossing  and  swinging 
about  the  yards  and  in  the  tops,  clinging  by  their  bodies,  feet  and 
arms,  with  mysterious  tenacity,  to  the  spars,  while  their  hands  were 
employi'd  in  taking  in  and  securing  sail.  On  deck  the  officers  and 
men  made  themselves  safe  by  ropes;  but  how  the  gallant  fellows 
aloft  k(*j»t  from  being  blown  out  of  the  rigging  was  equally  a  matter 
ofwon<lerand  admiration.  However,  at  about  seven  o'clock  they 
had  taken  in  what  canvas  had  not  blown  away,  except  the  sails  by 
means  of  which  the  vessel  is  kept  steady.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
hurricane  had  acquired  its  full  force.  There  was  now  no  more 
work  to  be  done.  The  ship  lay  to — and  those  who  had  her  in  charge 
only  reinained  on  deck  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  of  disaster  might 
occur.  The  breakfast  hour  came,  and  passed,  unheeded  by  most  of 
the  passengers  ;  though  I  found  my  own  appetite  quite  equal  to  the 
spare  allowance  of  a  fast-day. 
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By  this  time  the  sea  was  rolling  up  its  hurricane  waves ;  and  that 
I  miglit  not  lose  the  grandeur  of  such  a  view,  I  fortified  myself 
against  the  rain  and  spray,  in  winter  overcoat  and  cork-soled  boots, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fierceness  of  the  gale,  planted  myself  in  a  position 
favorable  for  a  survey  of  all  around  me,  and  in  safety,  so  long  as 
the  ship's  strong  works  might  hold  together.  I  had  often  seen  paint- 
ings of  a  storm  at  sea,  but  here  was  the  original.  These  imitations 
are  oftentimes  graphic  and  faithful,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are 
necessarily  deficient  in  accompaniments  which  painting  cannot  suj)ply, 
and  are  therefore  feeble  and  ineffective.  You  have,  upon  canvas,  the 
ship  and  the  sea,  but  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  arlist,  so 
they  remain.  The  universal  motion  of  both  are  thus  arrested  and 
made  stationary.  There  is  no  object  in  which  the  pencil  of  the 
painter  acknowledges  more  its  indebtedness  to  the  imagination  than 
m  its  attempts  to  delineate  the  sea  storm.  But  even  could  the 
attempt  be  successful,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  there  would 
still  be  wanting  the  rushing  of  the  hurricane,  the  groaning  of  the 
masts  and  yards,  the  quick  shrill  rattling  of  the  tordage,  and  the 
ponderous  dashing  of  the  uplifted  deep.  All  these  were  numbered 
among  the  advantages  of  my  position,  as  firmly  planted,  I  opened 
eyes  and  ears,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  beautiful  frightfulness  of  the 
tempest  around  and  the  ocean  above  me. 

At  this  time  the  hurrixiane  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  top  of  its 
fury,  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  impossible  for  winds  to  blow 
more  violently.  Our  noble  ship  had  been  reduced  in  the  scale  of 
proportion  by  this  sudden  transformation  of  the  elements,  into  di- 
mensions apparently  insignificant.  She  had  become  a  mere  boat  to 
be  lifted  up  and  dashed  down  by  the  caprice  of  wave  after  wave. 

The  weather,  especially  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  was  thick 
and  hazy,  so  much  so,  that  you  could  not  see  more  than  a  mile 
in  any  direction.  But  within  that  horizon,  the  spectacle  was  one  of 
majesty  and  power.  Within  that  circumference,  there  were  uioun- 
tains  and  plains,  the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  which  seemed 
like  the  action  of  some  volcanic  power  beneath.  You  saw  immense 
masses  of  uplifted  waters,  emerging  out  of  the  darkness  on  one  side, 
and  rushing  and  tumbling  across  the  valleys  that  remained  after  the 
passage  of  their  predecessors,  until,  like  them,  they  rolled  away  into 
similar  darkness  on  the  other.  These  waves  were  not  numerous, 
nor  rapid  in  their  movements ;  but  in  massiveness  and  elevation  they 
were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  true  tempest.  It  Avas  this  eleva- 
tion that  imparted  the  beautifully  pale  and  transparent  green  to  the 
billows,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  toppling  white  foam  spilled 
itself  over  and  came  falling  down  towards  you  with  the  dash  of  a 
cataract.  Not  less  magnificent  than  the  waves  themselves,  were 
the  varying  dimensions  of  the  valleys  that  remained  between 
them.  You  would  expect  to  see  these  ocean  plains  enjoying,  as 
it  W€re,  a  moment  of  repose,  but  during  the  hurricane's  frenzy  this 
was  not  the  case.  Their  waters  had  lost  for  a  moment  the  onward 
motion  of  the  billows,  but  they  were  far  from  being  at  rest.     They 
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preserved  the  green  hues  and  foamy  scarfs  of  the  mighty  insurgents 
that  had  passed  over  them.  The  angry  aspect  they  presented  to 
the  eye  that  gazed,  almost  vertically,  upon  their  boiling  eddies, 
Avheeling  about  in  swift  currents,  with  surface  glowing  and  hissing 
as  if  in  contact  with  heated  iron  ;  all  this  showed  that  their  depths 
were  not  unvisited  by  the  tempest,  but  that  its  spirit  had  descended 
beneath  the  billows  to  heave  them  up  presently  in  all  the  rushing 
convulsive  violence  of  the  general  commotion.  But  mountain  and 
plain,  of  these  infuriated  waters,  were  covered,  some  on  the  very 
summit,  and  on  the  lee  "  side  "  of  the  waves,  with  the  white  foam 
of  the  water  against  which  the  winds  first  struck,  and  which,  from 
high  points,  was  lifted  up  into  spray ;  but  in  all  other  places,  hurled 
along  with  the  intense  rapidity  oflts  motion,  until  the  whole  pros- 
pect, on  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  seemed  one  field  of  drifting  snow, 
dashe<i  along  furiously  to  its  dark  borders  by  the  howling  storm. 

In  the  mean  time  our  ship  gathered  herself  up  into  the  compactness 
and  buoyancy  of  a  duck — and  except  the  feathers  that  had  been 
plucked  from  h^*  whigs  before  she  had  time  to  fold  her  pinions — 
she  rode  out  the  whirlwind  without  damage,  and  in  triumph.  It 
was  not  the  least  remarkable,  and  by  far  the  most  comfortable 
circumstance,  in  this  combination  of  all  that  is  grand  and  terrible, 
that,  furious  as  were  the  winds,  towering  and  threatening  as  were 
the  billows,  our  glorious  bark  preserved  her  equilibrium  against  the 
fury  of  the  one,  and  her  buoyancy  in  despite  of  the  alternate  prec- 
ipice and  avalanche  of  the  other.  True  it  is,  she  was  made  to 
whistle  through  her  cordage,  to  creak  and  moan  through  uW  her 
timbers,  even  to  her  masts.  True  it  is,  she  was  made  to  plunge  and 
rear,  to  tremble  and  reel  and  stagger ;  still  she  continued  to  scale 
the  watery  mountain,  and  ride  on  its  very  summit,  until,  as  it 
rolled  onward  from  beneath  her,  she  descended  gently  on  her  path- 
way, ready  to  triumph  again  and  again  over  each  succeeding  wave. 
At  such  a  moment  it  was  a  matter  of  profound  deliberation  which 
most  to  admire,  the  majesty  of  God  in  the  winds  and  waves,  or  His 
goodness  and  wisdom  in  enabling  his  creatures  to  contend  with  and 
overcome  the  elements  even  in  the  fierceness  of  their  anger  I  To  cast 
one's  eyes  abroad  in  the  scene  that  surrounded  me  at  this  moment,  and 
to  think  man  should  have  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  build  myself  an 
ark  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  ye  shall  not  prevent  my  passage — 
nay,  ye  indomitable  waves  shall  bear  me  up;  and  ye  winds  sball 
waft  me  onward  !"  And  vet  there  we  were  in  the  fullness  of  this 
fearful  experiment ! 

I  had  never  believed  it  possible  for  a  vessel  to  encounter  such  a 
hurricane  without  being  dashed  or  torn  to  pieces,  at  least  in  all  her 
masts  and  rigging;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  had  the  same  tempest 
i)assed  as  furiously  over  your  town,  during  the  same  length  of  time, 
It  would  have  left  scarcely  a  house  standing.  The  yielding  eharacler 
of  the  element  in  which  the  vessel  is  launched,  is  the  great  secret  of 
safety  on  such  'occasions.  Hence  when  gales  occur  on  the  wide 
ocean  tl ere  is  but  little  danger;  but  when  they  drive  you  upon 
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breakers  on  a  lee  shore,  when  the  keel  comes  in  contact  with  "  the 
too  solid  earth"  then  it  is  impossible  to  escape  shipwreck.  I  never 
experienced  a  sensation  of  fear  on  the  ocean — but  the  tempest  has 
increased  my  confidence  tenfold,  not  only  in  the  sea  but  in  the  ship. 
It  no  longer  surprises  me  that  few  vessels  are  lost  at  sea — for  they 
and  their  element  are  made  for  each  other.  And  the  practical  con- 
cfusion  from  this  experience  of  a  gale  is  encouraging  for  all  my  future 
navigation.  I  shall  have  confidence  in  my  ship  now,  as  I  have  ever 
had  in  the  sea.  Ever  since  my  eyes  first  rested  on  the  ocean,  I 
have  cherished  an  instinctive  affection  for  it,  as  if  it  was  something 
capable  of  sympathy  and  benevolence.  When  calm  it  is  to  me  a 
slumbering  infant.  (Your  own  Moses,  for  instance.)  How  tranquilly 
it  sleeps  ! — no  trace  of  grief  or  guilt  is  on  its  forehead — no  trouble 
in  its  breast.  It  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  clear  blue  sky  beholds  the 
reflection  of  its  brightness  and  purity. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  MORAL  CAUSES  WHICH  PRO- 
DUCED THE  EVIL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BISHOP  HUGHES  TO   MAYOR   HARPEI^  IN  REFERENCE  TO  ATTACKS  MADE  OK 
HIM  BY  EDITORS  OF  CERTAIN  NEWSPAPERS. 

To  the  Hon.  James  Harper^  Mayor  of  New  York: 

Sir,— I  am  in  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  young  *'  Native  American,"  signed 
with  his  proper  name,  in  which  he  advises  me  that  he  has  provided  himself 
with  a  '^poignard,"  by  which  I  am  to  "  bite  the  dust."  If  he  had  not  put  his 
name  to  this  document,  I  should  have  destroyed  it,  as  my  rule  is  with  all 
anonymous  communications,  without  even  glancing  at  its  contents.  I  cannot 
answer  such  a  correspondent ;  but  placing  his  letter  in  your  hands,  if  you  wish 
it,  I  shall  pursue  the  tenor  of  my  way,  and  be  found  wherever  my  duties  as  a 
Catholic  Bishop  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  require  me  to  be.  I  hope 
that  I  am  at  peace  with  God ;  I  know  that  I  am  at  peace,  so  far  as  in  me  lies, 
with  all  men ;  and  thus  I  am  ready  to  yield  my  life  into  the  hands  of  its 
adorable  Author,  when  and  as  He  may  dispose. 

But  if  my  correspondent  should  execute  his  own  prophecy  as  he  says,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  have  put  on  record  such  matters  as  are  due  to  my  own 
reputation,  and  to  my  country,  at  a  moment  like  the  present     I  shall  be  some- 
what tedious  ;  but  I  bespeak  your  patience — for  I  wish  to  say  to  all,  and  it 
may  not  be  so  convenient  at  another  time.    I  shall  use  no  tehn  of  reproach  or 
bitterness  in  reference  to  matters  of  recent  occurrence,  on  which  too  many 
have  already  been  uttered.     No  man  deplores  more  deeply  the  melancholy  re- 
sults of  intemperate  discussions,  whether  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  in  a  sister 
capital,  than  I  do ;  and  for  months  past  it  has  been  my  study  to  avert  similar 
scenes  m  this  city.     From  the  moment  when  a  new  party  was  commenced, 
based  on  the  principles  of  hostility  to  a  particular  religion,  and  to  foreigners, 
even  though  naturalized,  I  anticipated  the  results  with  the  deepest  apprehen- 
sion for  the  peace  of  the  community  and  the  honor  of  the  country.     Not  that  I 
dispute  the  right  of  men,  in  the  abstract,  to  form  themselves  into  combinations 
on  any  principle  which  their  duty  to  their  country  sanctions ;  but  topics  of 
this  description  were,  as  I  conceived,  too  exciting  in  their  nature.    From  a 
very  early  period,  I  prevented  the  only  papers  that  affect  to  represent  Cath- 
olic interests  from  opposing  either  of  the  principles  in  the  progress  of  the 
new  party.    AVhen  tlie  private  interest,  or  enterprise  of  individuals,  urged 
them  to  establish  newspapers,  intended  expressly  toopposc  the  progress  of 
*'  Native  Americanism,"  and  to  uphold  the  constitutional  rights  of  loreign- 
ers  of  all  religions,  I  peremptorily  refused  to  give  either  patronage  or  ap- 
probation— foreseeing,  as  I  imagined,  to  what  point  such  antagonism  must 
lead.     I  even  caused  certain  articles  to  be  published,  which  should  fall 
under  the  eye  of  a  large  portion  of  my  own  flock,  and  which  might  caution 
them  against  the  temptation  of  retaliating  insult  in  arraying  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  this  new  party.     I  caused  them  thus  to  be 
reminded  that,  if  those  principles  were  wrong,  time  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  community  would  be  the  best  remedy ;  whilst  Catholics,  and,  above  all, 
the  Irish  Catholics,  were  entirely  unfitted  to  apply  a  corrective.     I  had  the 
consolation  to  witness  the  good  effects  of  this  advice,  so  that  boys  and 
young  men  could  march  even  in  the  night,  through  streets  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  Irish  Catholics,  with  fife  and  drum,  with  illuminated  banners, 
bearing  such  inscriptions  as  that  of  *'  No  Popery"  as  a  public  and  x>olitical 
device  1    It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  Native  American  party  had,  or 
had  not,  a  right  to  adopt  such  devices,  and  display  them  through  sucli  a 
population.    But  even  supposing  they  had  the  right,  Vas  there  not  some- 
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thing  due  to  the  weakness  of  poor  human  nature  ?  to  Ihe  religious  rights 
and  feelings  of  men,  under  our  Constitution?  to  the  peculiar  susceptibility 
of  the  Irish,  and  especially  in  reference  to  this  identical  subject,  which  re- 
minded them  of  the  hereditary  degradation  from  which  they  tliought  to 
have  escaped  when  they  touched  these  shores  ? 

1  am  grateful  to  Almighty  God,  that  notwithstanding  these  injudicious 
exhibitions,  no  accident  or  disturbance  has  occurred  during  the  prDgress  of 
the  movements  which  have  placed  you  in  your  present  honorable  station. 
And  I  would  to  God  I  that  under  all  -provocation,  a  similar  forbearance  had 
been  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  my  solicitude  and 
efforts,  so  feverish  and  morbid,  so  bewildered  and  diseased,  had  the  public 
mind  become,  in  certain  quarters,  on  the  subject  of  Popery,  that  a  lie  of  not 
more  than  five  lines,  circulated  through  any  of  our  papers  which  might 
desire  to  create  riots,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  produced  the  most 
fearful  results. 

My  name  and  character  were  assailed  in  every  public  meeting  of  your 
special  constituents.  I  was  abused  as  a  politician; — as  a  meddler  with  the 
laws; — as  an  intriguer  with  parties;  and  a  man  not  only  capable,  but  actu- 
ally designing  to  invade  the  liberties  of  the  country.  The  fearful  crisis, 
which  I  claim  the  merit  of  having  prevented,  in  this  city,  but  which  has  left 
its  melancholy  stigma  in  another  city,  equally  dear  to  me,  has  rendered 
these  calumnies  against  my  character  so  important,  that  I  now  meet  my 
accusers  in  the  triumphant  manner  which  you  will  see,  before  the  close  of 
this  communication.  But  before  I  enter  further  upon  my  subject,  I  must 
tell  you  a  few  words  respecting  myself,  which,  being  of  so  little  importance 
to  the  public  at  large,  I  shall  make  as  brief  as  possible.  It  is  twenty-seven 
years  since  I  came  to  this  country.  I  became  a  citizen,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
my  majority  of  age  and  other  circumstances  permitted.  My  early  ancestors 
were  from  Wales;  and  verj  possibly  shared  with  Strongbow  and  his  com- 
panions, in  the  plunder  which  rewarded  the  first  successful  invaders  of  lovely 
but  unfortunate  Ireland.  Of  course,  from  the  time  of  their  conversion  from 
Paganism,  they  were  Catholics.  You,  sir,  who  must  bo  acquainted  with  the 
melancholy  annals  of  religious  intolerance  in  Ireland,  may  remember  that, 
when  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  for  what  I  know,  to  his  creed  also, 
M'Mahon,  Prince  of  Monnaghan,  wished  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Irish 
Government  of  .Queen  Elizabeth,  the  traitor's  work  which  he  volunteered 
to  accomplish  was  "  to  root  out  the  whole  Sept  of  the  Hughes.^^  He  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  destroying  them,  although  he  ** rooted  them  out;" 
proving,  as  a  moral  for  future  times,  that  persecution  cannot  always  accom- 
plish what  it  proposes.  In  the  year  1817,  a  descendant  of  the  Sept  of  the 
Hughes  came  to  the  United  States  of  America.  He  was  the  scm  of  a  farmer 
of  moderate  but  comfortable  means.  He  landed  on  these  shores  friendless, 
and  with  but  a  few  guineas  in  his  purse.  He  never  received  of  the  charity 
of  any  man;  he  never  borrowed  of  any  man  without  repaying;  he  never 
had  more  than  a  few  dollars  at  a  time ;  he  never  had  a  patron,  in  the  Church 
or  out  of  it ;  and  it  is  he  who  has  the  honor  to  address  you  now,  as  Catholic 
Bishop  of  New  York. 

I  am  aware  that  a  certain  lady,  who  writes  for  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  has 
given  both  her  own  name  and  mine,  in  connection  with  the  statement  that  I 
"  entered  the  service  of  Bishop  Dubois  as  a  gardener,  and  that  he  having  dis- 
covered in  rao  the  stuff  which  bishops  and  cardinals  are  made  of,  with  intellect 
enough  to  have  governed  the  Church  in  its  most  prosperous  times,  educated 
me  on  the  strength  of  this  discovery."  I  would  just  remark,  with  all  respect 
for  this  amiable,  but  as  I  must  say,  silly  lady,  that  she  is  mistaken,  and  exhibits 
only  the  '*'»tvffthe  Boston  papers  are  made  of"  My  connection  with  Bishop 
Dubois'  was  in  virtue  of  a  regular  contract  between  us,  in  which  neither  was 
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required  to  acknowledge  any  obligation  to  the  other.  I,  however,  felt  tl  at  the 
kindness  of  that  venerable  and  saintly  prelate,  and  the  friendship  which 
included  me  with  so  many  other  young  men  to  whom  it  was  extended. 

I  entiM'ed  the  college  the  first  day,  an  utter  stranger  to  Bishop  Dubois  until 
then.  I  wa-s  to  superintend  the  garden  as  a  compensation  fur  my  expt;n<e:* 
in  the  house,  until  a  vacancy  should  occur  by  which  I  might  bo  appointed  a 
teacher  for  such  classes  as  I  should  be  fit  to  take  charge  of.  I  continued  io 
this  way,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  my  stay  at  college,  prosecuting  my 
studies  under  a  private  preceptor.  Th^  rest  of  my  time,  between  seven  and 
eight  years,  I  continued  to  prosecute  my  own  studies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  teach  the  classes  that  were  assigned  me.  At  the  end  of  that  period  I 
was  ordained  priest,  and  stationed  in  Philadelphia.  Here  my  public  hfo 
commenced.  After  eleven  years  from  this  time,  I  was  sent,  not  by  my  own 
choice,  to  be  the  Assistant-Bishop  of  New  York.  I  had  formed,  during 
these  years,  friendships  ever  to  be  cherished  in  many  of  the  most  respectable 
families,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  in  Philadelphia.  I  refer  to  them, 
without  distinction  of  creed,  for  what  was  my  character  as  a  clergyman  and 
a  citizen. 

If,  sir,  you  will  weigh  all  these  circumstances,  you  will  perceive  imme- 
diately that,  were  I  a  person  of  the  character  assigned  to  me  in  the  late  de- 
nunciations of  thoAe  who  assail  me,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  I  should  Ix; 
now  occupying,  by  the  judgment  of  others,  the  situation  in  which  I  am 
placed.  I  am  a  citizen.  I  understand  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  the  du- 
ties also.  I  understand  the  genius,  the  constitution,  and  history  of  the 
country.  My  feelings,  and  habits,  and  thoughts  have  been  so  much  iden- 
tified with  all  that  is  American,  that  I. had  almost  forgotten  I  was  a  for- 
eigner, until  recent  circumstances  have  brought  it  too  painfully  to  my 
recollection.  This,  and  other  matters  yet  to  be  treated  of,  must  be  my 
apology  for  bringing  into  public  notice  anything  so  uninteresting  as  my  per- 
sonal history  or  private  affairs.  The  retrospect,  however,  has  brought. back 
to  my  mind  the  recollections  of  youth.  I  perceived,  then,  that  the  intolerance 
of  my  own  country  had  left  me  no  inheritance,  except  that  of  a  name 
which,  though  humble,  was  untarnislied.  In  the  future,  the  same  intoler- 
ance was  a  barrier  to  every  hope  in  my  native  land  ;  and  there  was  but  ono 
other  country  in  which  I  was  led  to  believe  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens  rendered  all  men  equal.  I  can  even  now  remember  my  reflections 
on  first  beholding  the  American  flag.  It  never  crossed  my  mind  that  a 
time  might  come  when  that  fla^,  the  emblem  of  the  freedom  just  alluded  to. 
should  be  divided,  by  apportionmg  its  stara  to  the  citizens  of  native  birth,  and 
its  stripea  only  as  the  portion  of  the  naturalized  foreigner.  I  was,  of  course, 
but  young  and  inexperienced ;  and  yet,  even  recent  events  have  not  dimin- 
ished my  confidence  in  that  ensign  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  was  mistaken ;  but  still  I  cling  to  the  delusion,  if  it  be  one,  and 
as  I  trusted  to  that  flag  on  a  Nation's  faith^  I  think  it  more  likely  that  its 
stripes  will  disappear  altogether ;  and  that  before  it  shall  be  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  bad  faith  towards  the  foreigners  of  every  land,  the*  white 
•portions  will  &^M«A  into  crimson;  and  then  the  glorious  stars  alone  will 
remain. 

tSince  my  arrival  in  New  York,  my  public  and  private  life  has  been  de- 
voted sedulously  to  the  duties  of  my  station.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
struck  me,  as  a  deplorable  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  my  fltick,  was 
the  ignorance  and  vice  to  which  the  children  of  Catholic  antl  emigrant  pa- 
rents were  exposed.  I  had  the  simplicity  to  believe  that,  in  endeavoring 
I  to  elevate  them  to  virtue  and  usefulness  through  the  means  of  education,  1 
Ishould  be  at  once  rendering  a  service  to  them,  and  discharging  a  duty  to 
Imy  country,  the  latter  of  which,  especially,  would  be  appreciated  by  good 
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men  of  all  creeds.  I  intended  to  take  sucli  measures  as  might  be  neccssai^ 
for  this  purpose  on  my  return  from  Europe,  in  the  year  1840,  without,  how- 
ever, having  exchanged,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  opinions  with  any  one  on  that 
subject.  But  I  found,  on  my  return,  that  it  had  I)een  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public  authorities,  and  had  become  a  public  topic  in 
the  annual  Message  of  the  Governor  of  this  State.  I  found,  also,  that  like 
other  topics  of  that  date,  it  was  instantly  turned  into  a  political  question, 
even  by  the  people  who  had  not — though  most  interested — tlie  discernment 
to  understand  the  patriotism  and  humanity  by  which  it  had  been  dictated. 
Meetings  had  been  held  upon  the  subject;  intemperate  langunge  had  been 
used ;  disorder,  and  almost  amounting  to  violence,  had  characterized  those 
meetings;  and  for  these  reasons  I  resolved  to  attend  them  in  person — 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  an  unfortunate  class  of  political 
underlings,  who  .had  been  accustomed  to  traffic  in  their  simplicity.  In 
these  muctings,  held  from  time  to  time,  the  question  was  discussed — the 
imperfect  education  afforded  by  our  own  charity  schools — the  vast  num- 
bers that  could  not  be  received  at  them,  and  would  not  be  sent  to  the 
schools  by  the  Public  School  Society — on  account  of  the  strong  anti- 
Catholic  tendencies  Avhich  they  manifested,  through  the  medium  of  objec- 
tionable books,  prejudiced  teachers,  and  sectarian  influences.  This  was 
followed  by  a  respectful  petition  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city.  Be- 
fore that  Council  I  was  permitted  to  state  the  grievances  complained  of. 
A  discussion  took  place,  growing  out  of  remonstrances  against  the  petition, 
and  it  was  finally  rejected  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote.  This  the  portion 
of  the  people  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  in  the  matter  had 
anticipated.  But  this  was  necessary  —  before  submittin^g  the  case  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  due  time,  however,  petitions  were  for- 
warded, signed  by  a  large  number  of  citizens,  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners.  The  prayer  of  this  petition 
was'  received  favorably,  because  it  seemed  to  be  but  reasonable  and 
just.  A  bill  to  remedy  the  evil  was  drawn  up,  I  think,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  passed  the  Iloilse  of  Keprc- 
sentalives.  It  was  at  the  close  of  tlie  session,  and  lost  in  the  other  House. 
Of  the  fitness  of  its  provisions  to  remedy  the  evil  I  am  altogether  unable  to 
speak ;  but  it  was  believed  by  all  that  the  Legislature,  as  soon  as  it  could 
understand  the  nature  of  the  grievance,  and  the  necessity  for  a  remedy, 
would  not  fail  to  remove  the  one  and  provide  for  the  other.  Accordingly, 
the  question,  notw^ithstanding  the  many  folds  of  misrepresentation  and 
prejudice  in  which  its  numerous  opponents  endeavored  to  involve  it,  was 
making  much  progress  in  the  public  mind.  Meetings  continued  to  be  held 
from  time  to  time,  with  open  doors  and  free  admission.  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics  attended,  and  sometimes  took  part.  I  attended  them  all, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  politics  should  not  f)e  introduced. 
3Iatters  thus  progressed, — the  advocates  of  the  measure  being  divided,  ac- 
cording to  their  predilections,  between  one  party  and  another.  But  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  in  the  meantime, — numerous  and  zealous  as 
they  were, — had'not  been  idle,  but  had  presented  the  question  to  the  pub- 
lic in  every  false  light  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  as  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  whole  pages  of  their  calumnies,  at  that  time,  about  an  *•  Union 
of  Church  and  State,"  &c.,  which  have  been  refuted  and  forgotten.  Just 
previous  to  the  election,  when,  as  it  appears,  parties  had  made  their  nomi- 
nations for  the  Legislature,  the  opponents  of  education  (except  with  in- 
fringement of  conscience)  called  upon  the  voters  of  both  parties  to  send  no 
one  to  Albany  unless  such  as  should  give  a  pledge,  before  election,  to  re- 
fuse the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  For  this  fact,  I  refer  to  the  editorials 
of  that  date  of  the  Commercial  Advertmr  and  the   Journal  of  Commeroe^ 
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amon^  other  papers  of  the  city.  This  plan  was  acted  upon  inatantly,  and 
to  an  extent  which  left  the  petitioners  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  men 
pledged  in  their  face  to  refuse  what  they  regarded  as  simple  justice. 
Hence,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  prevent,  the  question  forced  itself  in  a 
political  form  on  the  attention  of  the  people,  who  claimed  one  thing— 
namely,  education — without  another  thing—namely,  the  violation  of  their 
conscience, — but  which  the  Commercial  Advertidcr  and  its  allies  would 
not  allow  to  be  separated. 

The  very  last  meeting  of  the  friends  of  education,  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion, was  the  moment  when  this  unworthy  stratagem  came  under  public 
attention.  A  number  of  individuals,  who  were  versed  in  these  matters, 
had,  however,  taken  the  precaution  to  ascertain,  that  certain  candidates 
had  refused  to  sign  the  pledge ;  and  were  ready  to  go  to  Albany  free  to 
vote  for  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  or  a^nst  it,  as  their  own  sense  of 
justice  towards  their  constituents  might  dictate.  Others  had  already  given 
their  promise  against  it.  These  persons  then  suggested  that  names,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  election,  but  simply  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  on, 
should  be  substituted  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  I  claimed  it  as  my  right. 
I  regarded  it  as  my  duty,  on  that  occasion  to  urge  those  who  were  friendly 
to  a  larj^e  portion  of  the  neglected  children  of  New  York,  to  vote  for  no 
man  who  had  prejudged  their  case,  in  the  hope  of  being  elected ;  and  who 
had  bound  himself  to  refuse  them  the  protection  of  the  laws,  whatever 
might  be  the  justice  of  their  case.  3Iy  argument  was  this — urged  with  all 
the  limited  powers  of  reasoning  that  I  possessed— that  they  deserved  the 
injustice  and  degradation  of  which  they  complained,  if  they  voted  for 
judges  publicly  pledged  beforehand  to  pass  sentence  against  them.  Of 
course,  in  a  speech  of  some  twenty  minutes,  I  must  have  developed  this 
argument,  and  presented  it  in  every  variety  of  form,  capable  of  making  it 
understood,  and  pointing  out  the  more  liberal  attitude  of  those  who,  as  not 
being  pledged  in  favor  of  either  side,  were  left  free,  to  do  impartial  justice 
in  the  ])remises.  If  this  was  a  political  speech,  then  have  I  made  one 
political  speech  in  my  life.  There  were  high-minded,  well  educated,  and 
honorable  Protestant  gentlemen  present,  and  to  whom  I  appeal  with  con- 
fidence, that  —  twisted  or  turned  by  jDcrverse  ingenuity  as  it  might  be, 
my  speech  amounted  to  the  principle  just  laid  down — to  the  development 
of  it,  and  nothing  more.  Hut  there  was  a  reporter  of  Bennett's  there,  who 
made  such  a  speech  us  he  thought  proper — which  was  afterwards,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  producing  one  of  Bennett's 
**  tremendous  excitements,"  and  making  the  "*  Herald,'  always  the  first  and 
most  enter[)rising  paper  in  New  York."  Having  taken  this  report — having 
studded  it  with  the  gems  of  his  own  ribaldry,  and  made  some  half  a  column 
of  editorial  comments,  in  all  that  mock  gravity  of  which  Bennett  is  capable, 
the  "  Herald"  of  the  next  morning  became  the  basis  B.nd  fountain  of  all  the 
vituperation,  calumny,  and  slander,  which  have  been  heaped  on  "  Bishop 
Hughes,"  through  the  United  States,  from  that  day  until  this.  From  the 
"  Herald  "  the  report  was  copied  into  the  "  Commercial  Advertisers"  of  that 
afternoon — the  editor,  Colonel  Stonp,  taking  special  care  to  substitute  the 
words  a  ''  morning  print,"  instead  of  Bennett's  "  Herald,"  lest  his  own  views 
of  the  question  might  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  character  of  his  author- 
ity, if  that  authority  were  known.  Then  followed  the  commentaries  and 
columns  of  abuse  which  filled  the  other  papers,  and  ran  throughout  the 
country,  each  editor  adding  (particularly  while  the  delusion  lasted)  his  own 
editorial  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

I  must,  however,  do  several  of  the  city  jjapers  the  justice  to  say,  that 
either  they  are  more  honest  or  better  informed,  than  their  colleagues  of  the 
press ;  they  understood  the  question,  and  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
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hue  and  cry  that  was  so  malignantly  raised  about  it.  It  is  equally  due  to 
truth  to  say  also,  that  several  others  after  they  had  discovered  their  mis- 
take, retreated  from  the  position  which  they  had  first  assumed.  But  the 
occasion  was  too  good  for  the  purpose  of  certain  parties,  not  to  be  improv- 
ed for  their  ulterior  designs.  Accordingly,  as  the  occupants  of  many  of 
the  pulpits  of  the  city  had  entertained  their  congregations  with  political 
sermons  on  the  School  Question,  for  months  before, — so  also,  for  months 
after,  whatever  might  be  their  text  from  the  Bible,  the  abuse  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  under  the  nickname  of  papacy,  together  with  all  the  slang,  and 
all  the  calumnies  furnished  by  the  New  York  Herald^  the  Commercial  Ad- 
tertiser^  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  and  other  papers  of  that  stamp,  was  sure 
to  make  the  body  of  the  sermon.  By  this  process  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  excited,  their  passions  inflamed,  their  credulity  imposed  upon,  and 
their  confidence  per\'erted.  Then  came  the  new  party.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  training  of  the  pulpits  should  not  have  predisposed  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  to  join  in  the  movement,  which  they  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve as  a  duty  of  their  religion.  Who  can  read  without  horror  the  denun- 
ciations, the  slanders,  the  infuriated  appeals,  which  have  been  spoken  and 
written ;  in  which  Heaven  and  earth  have  been  mingled  together  in  a  con- 
fusion of  rhetoric  and  passion,  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  new  combina- 
tion. It  has  succeeded  in  our  city,  and  I  for  one  am  not  sorry  at  it.  But 
at  the  same  time,  if  that  portion  of  the  citizens  who  have  been  so  atro- 
ciously abused,  had  not  had  the  good  sense,  the  patriotism,  the  love  oi 
order,  Ti^ich  enabled  them  to  restrain  themselves,  even  under  the  greatest 
insults  that  can  be  ofiered  to  the  feelings  of  men,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence.  Closing,  then,  this  sketch  of  the 
question  in  so  much  as  it  relates  to  others,  I  shall  now  call  your  attention 
to  something  which  is  personal  to  myself. 

Sir,  I  pretend,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you,  that  these 
slanders,  originating  in  Bennett's  Herald^  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  the 
Journal  of  Commerce^  the  New  Torlc  Sun^  and  for  a  moment,  (but  for  a 
moment,)  the  Eveninq  Post — that  these  slanders, — repeated,  embellished, 
enlarged,  and  evangelized  from  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  city — that  these 
slanders,  re-echoed  in  the  public  lectures  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chcever  and  other 
clergymen  of  his  spirit — tnat  these  slanders  forming  the  staple  of  political 
excitement  in  the  association  which  placed  you  in  the  honorable  chair  you 
occupy,  and  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  as  far  as  I  know,  you  are  worthy  to 
fill, — I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  all  these  slanders,  I  say,  were, 
and  are,  and  will  \ye  to  eternity,  slanders,  and  nothing  more.  You,  of 
course,  will  be  astonished  at  reading  this  declaration.  You  will  think  it 
impossible  that  so  many  respectable  editors,  so  many  eloquent  orators,  and, 
above  all,  so  many  giave  aud  reverend  divines,  should  have  united  in  de« 
ceiving  the  people  of  New  York, — from  the  press,  from  the  rostrum,  from 
the  pulpit, — by  denouncing  Bishop  Hughes  as  an  enemy  of  the  Bible— as 
an  intriguer  with  political  parties — as  a  blackener  of  the  public  school 
books, — if  Bishop  Hughes  had  not  given  them  cause  to  build  such  accusa- 
tions in  the  foundations  of  truth, — and  yet,  sir,  there  is  no  truth  either  in  the 
foundation  or  the  superstructure.  I  now  call  upon  these  editors,  orators 
and  clergymen  to  stand  forth  and  furnish  the  facts,  proving  the  truth  of 
one  single  charge  against  me.  I  am  aware  that,  tracing  up  these  falsehoods 
to  their  foundation,  the  public,  who  have  been  so  long  deceived,  will  refer 
to  the  testimony  and  the  denunciations  of  certain  clergymen,  who  are  zeal- 
ous for  the  Bible,  but  unfortunately  little  acquainted  with  the  charitable 
and  mild  spirit  which  the  Bible  inculcates.  If  I  ask  them  why  they  mis- 
led, possibly  without  intending  it,  their  flocks  to  such  an  extent,  they  will 
refer  me  to  the  public  newspapers.    If  I  call  on  the  editors  of  the  public 
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ncwspapeia,  it  will  be  found  that  they  copied  one  fiora  another,  until  you 
reach  the  second  link,  who  is  Colonel  Stone,  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
and  he  will  tell  me  that  he  took  it  from  a  "  morning  print,"  that  print  be- 
ing no  other  than  Bennett's  Herald.  Of  course  this  docs  not  touch  tlic 
original  articles  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  less  scurrilous,  but  more 
injurious  than  those  of  Bennett  himself,  inasmuch  as  Colonel  Stone  ia 
looked  upon  as  a  highly  respectable  man.  Of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  I 
shall  say  nothing,  as  its  editor  appears  to  me  laboring  under  a  weakness  or 
duplicity  of  moral  vision,  for  the  effects  and  defects  of  which  he  is,  per- 
haps, scarcely  accountable.  But  I  have  traced  these  calumnies  now  to 
their  primary  witnesses — James  Gordon  Bennett  and  Wm.  L.  Stone. 

It  may  be  asked — in  the  supposition  here  made — why  I  submitted  in 
silence  to  these  slanders  for  so  long  a  time.  My  answers  are,  in  the  first 
place,  that  my  duties  left  me  but  little  time  to  attend  to  them.  Secondly, 
that  if  I  refuted  one  calumny  to-day,  I  should  have  to  refute  another  to- 
morrow. Thirdly,  that  one  class  of  my  editorial  assailants  was  what  men 
usually  call  too  contemptible,  and  another  class  too  bigoted,  to  make  it 
worth  while.  But  I  confess  that  the  principal  reason  in  my  mind  was  the 
very  honorable  philosophy  of  an  observation  which  I  heard  many  years 
ago  of  the  late  estimable  Bishop  White,  in  Philadelphia.  His  remark 
was  to  this  effect,  that  such  is  the  chai'acter  of  the  American  people,  that 
no  man,  who  takes  care  to  be  always  in  the  right,  can  ever  ultimately  be 
put  down  by  calumny — whatever  may  be  its  temporary  effects.  This  was 
his  answer,  and  his  plea  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  its  attacks 
upon  individuals.  Ajid  hence  he  inferred  that,  owing  to  the  love  of  justice 
and  fair  play,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  strong  element  of  the  American 
character,  every  honest  man  can  easily  afford  to  "live  down"  a  calumny. 
This  remark  struck  me  very  much  at  the  time ;  and  wherever  the  question 
became  merely  personal  to  myself,  I  have  invariably  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple— whilst  my  own  experience,  of  now  nearly  twenty  years,  of  [)ublic 
life,  has  only  confirmed  its  soundness  and  its  truth.  These  are  my  reasons 
for  having  allowed  the  calumnies  against  Bishop  Hughes  to  remain  so  long 
uncontradicted ;  whilst  I  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  of  meeting,  and  ex- 
posing and  refuting,  the  misrepresentations  which  were  directed  against 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  that  portion  of  our  citizens  to  whom  I 
wished  to  see  extended  the  blessings  of  education. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation  among  many  in  this  city,  to  solve  the 
motive  for  the  constant,  the  varying,  malignity  of  ]tfr.  Bennett  against 
Bishop  Hughes.  Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  kept  in  bribe  for  the 
purpose ; — others  have  ascribed  it  to  revenge ; — which,  though  strong,  is 
said  to  be  in  slavish  subjection  to  avarice — ^in  that  man's  breast.  But  of  all 
whose  opinion  has  reached  me  upon  the  subject,  there  is  not  one  who  be- 
lieves it  to  be  gratuitous.  I  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject  myself.  I 
shall  enter  no  abuse  of  this  unfortunate  man ;  but  as  those  who  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  is  actuated  by  revenge,  have  told  me  that  he  ascribes  the 
reception  he  met  with  from  Daniel  O'Connell  to  my  agency,  and  as  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  that  even  he  should  be  under  a  mistake  on  that  Fubjec^^, 
I  will  assign  what  I  look  upon  as  the  key  of  explanation  to  the  somewhat 
rude  treatment  which  he  received  in  a  land  celebrated  for  its  hospitality, 
and  where  every  decent  man,  from  America  especially,  is  received  with  a 
full  heart  of  Irish  welcome.  I  will  make  a  little  episode  in  this  communi- 
cation, but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  fact,  at  least,  will  be  interesting  not 
only  to  the  public  in  America,  but  also  in  Great  Britain,  and  all  Europe. 
Four  years  ago  I  was  introduced  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  London.  This 
was  at  my  own  request,  for  I  wished,  having  then  the  opportunity,  to  see  a 
man  of  whom  there  was  more  of  good  and  evil  said  than  of  any  other  in 
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Hie  world.  A  few  minutes  after  I  sat  down,  and  whilst  the  conversation 
was  on  mere  c  )mmon-place  topics,  a  silence  ensued  on  his  part,  sufficiently 
long  to  make  me  think  that  I  ought  to  retire.  I  observed  his  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears.  This  astonished  me  still  more,  and  I  was  about  to  with- 
<lniw,  when  he  addressed  me ;  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  the  follow- 
ing words — but  in  a  voice  which,  though  almost  stifled  with  grief,  yet 
sounded  as  the  softest  and  tenderest  that  ever  struck  upon  my  ears :  *'  Dr. 
Hughes,  I  have  been  forty  years  a  public  man — I  have  been  engaged  in 
political  strifb  with  men  of  every  party  and  of  every  creed — I  am,  by  all 
odds,  the  best  abused  man  in  the  world,  but  through  all  this  time  neither 
Tories,  nor  Whigs,  nor  even  Orangemen  themselves,  ever  made  an  attack 
on  the  mother  of  my  children.  She  was  mild  and  gentle;  she  was  meek 
and  charitable.  She  was  loved  and  respected  by  friend  and  foe.  My 
bitterest  enemies  would  have  spared  me,  if  they  could  not  reach  me,  with- 
out hurting  the  lamb  that  slept  in  my  bosom.  The  only  attack  that  ever 
was  made  on  Mrs.  O'Connell,  came  from  your  side  of  the  water  and  from 
your  city,  in  a  paper  called  the  ^  Xew  York  Morning  Herald.^  Some  mis- 
taken friend,  I  suppose,  thought  to  do  me  a  service  by  sending  mc  the 
paper.  It  reached  me  just  after  Mrs.  OTonnelPs  death.  Of  course,  the 
poisoned  arrow  missed  the  gentle  heart  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  it 
reached  and  rested  in  mine."  Mr.  Bennett  was  not  married  when  he  wrote 
this  attack  on  the  amiable  wife  and  mother ;  but  those  who  are  husbands 
and  fathers  can  best  judge,  whether  3Ir.  O'Conneirs  reception  of  him  at  the 
Com  Exchange  was  merited  or  not.  Whether  O'ConnelFs  is  the  only  heart 
that  has  been  wounded,  by  the  *'  poisoned  arrow "  aimed  at  the  domestic 
peace  of  mankind,  from  the  same  quarter,  it  is  unnecessary  for  mc  to  say. 
But,  at  all  events,  I  think  this  will  satisfy  Bennett,  that  I,  at  least,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  kind  of  reception  he  met  with  in  Dublin.  What 
the  motive,  then,  of  his  hostility  towards  me  is,  I  am  of  course  still  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend ;  but  in  truth  it  has  given  me  very  little  uneasiness.  In 
the  hypothesis  that  he  has  been  bribed  to  abuse  me,  I  presume  that  a  coun- 
ter-bribe would  at  once  double  his  profits,  diminish  his  labor,  and  secure 
his  silence ;  but  I  cannot  afford  it,  and  even  if  I  could,  it  should  not  be 
given.  Now,  however,  I  am  going  to  meet  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  not 
in  abuse,  but  as  my  accuser,  and  with  Mr.  Bennett  as  my  first  accuser,  I  as- 
sociate Colonel  William  Stone  as  my  second.  Let  these,  by  name,  represent 
the  whole  class  of  editors,  orators,  and  Rev.  Divines  who  have  assailed 
me,  and  now  I  am  prepared  to  meet  them  all. 

Either  Bishop  Hughes  has  entered  into  a  collusion  as  a  politician,  with 
political  agents,  or  he  has  not. 

Either  he  has  driven  or  attempted  to  drive  the  Bible  from  the  common 
Khools  of  New  York,  or  he  has  not. 

Either  he  has  organized  a  political  party  in  New  York — or  he  has  not. 

Either  has  blackened,  or  required  to  be  blackened,  the  public  school- 
books  of  New  York,  or  he  has  not. 

Finally,  either  he  has  done  actions  and  expressed  sentiments  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  an  American  citizen,  or  he  has  not. 

These  are  propositions  which  the  plainest  capacity  is  competent  to  un- 
derstand. And,  now,  taking  Bishop  White's  estimate  of  ihe  American 
character,  I  am  about  to  constitute  the  American  people,  Whigs,  Democrats, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Gentiles,  citizens  both  of  native  and  foreiOTi 
birth,  as  judges  between  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  Colonel  William  L. 
Stone,  on  the  one  side,  and  Bishop  Hughes  on  the  other.  I  shall  not  an- 
ticipate the  judgment  of  the  public.  I  shall  merely  say  that  I  believe  it 
will  be  just,  and  justice  is  all  that  I  require.  Happily  the  dispute  is  one  in 
which  sophistry  and  misrepresentation  cannot  find  place.     It  is  a  question 
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of  facts,  and  against  facts,  reasoning  is  useless.  Every  fact,  to  be  susceptible 
of  proof,  requires  witnesses  wbo  can  bear  testimony  to  its  truth.  Wherevei 
there  are  witnesses  in  a  case,  the  thing  testified  to  can  be  established  as 
having  occurred  at  some  given  time  and  place.  In  a  court  of  justice,  if  a 
man  swore  that  he  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  a  fact,  and  yet  could  not 
tell  either  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  occurrence,  he  would  be  set  aside 
either  as  perjuring  himself,  or  as  being  deranged.  Let  my  case  then  be 
judged  by  these  established  rules  of  common  and  public  justice.  I  will 
state  my  own  conduct,  as  far  as  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  case,  in  a  series 
of  propositions  and  in  the  form  of  facts. 

Ist  Proposition. — I  have  never,  in  my  life,  done  an  action,  or  uttered  a 
sentiment,  tending  to  abridge  any  human  being  of  all  or  any  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  which  I  claim  to  enjoy  myself  under  the  American  Consti- 
tution. 

2d. — I  have  never  asked  nor  wished  that  any  denomination  should  1« 
deprived  of  the  Bible,  or  such  version  of  the  Bible  as  that  denomination 
conscientiously  approved,  in  our  Common  or  Public  Schools. 

3d. — I  have  never  entered  into  intrigue  or  collusion  with  any  political 
party  or  individual ;  and  no  political  p^rty  or  individual  ever  approached 
me  with  so  insulting  a  proposition. 

4th. — I  have  never  requested  or  authorized  the  "  blackening  of  the  public 
school  books"  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

5th. — In  all  my  public  life  in  New  York,  I  have  done  no  action,  uttered 
no  sentiment,  unworthy  of  a  Christian  Bishop  and  an  American  citizen. 

These  are  all  negative  propositions ;  and  I  am  not  bound  to  prove  a  neg- 
ative ;  but  I  assert  these  propositions  sis  facts,  and  if  they  arc  not  true,  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  Wm.  L.  Stone,  and  the  other  assailants  of  my  character, 
must  be  in  possession  of  the  positive  facts  which  prove  them  false.  Let 
them  state  the  time,  and  place,  where  the  facts  which  prove  them  false 
occurred ;  and  the  witnesses  of  those  facts — and  then,  I  join  issue,  and 
pledge  myself  to  refhte  their  witnesses.  I  shall  now  continue  my  proposi- 
tions, not  in  the  negative^  but  in  the  affirmative  form. 

6th  Proposition. — I  have  always  contended  for  the  right  of  conscience, 
for  all  men  as  universally  as  they  are  recognized  in  thCyAmerican  Consti- 
tution. 

7th. — I  have  always  preached  that  every  denomination — Jews,  Chris- 
tians, Catholics,  Protestants,  of  every  sect  and  shade — were  all  entitled  to 
the  entire  enjoyment  of  the  freedom  of  conscience,  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  any  other  denomination,  or  set  of  denominations,  no  matter  how  small 
their  number,  or  how  unpopular  the  doctrines  they  professed. 

8th. — I  have  always  preached,  both  publicly  and  privately,  the  Christian 
obligation  of  peace  and  good  will  towards  men,  even  when  they  hate  and 
persecute  us. 

9th. — I  have  been  accustomed  to  pray  publicly,  in  our  churches,  for  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States ;  for  the  welfare  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  all  denominations,  and  without  distinction ;  whilst  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  and  Wm.  L.  Stone  were,  from  day  to  day,  exciting  the  hatred 
of  my  fellow-citizens  against  me,  and,  so  far,  attempting  to  deprive  me  of 
the  protection  of  my  country. 

These  afi!rmative  propositions  I  am  bound  and  prepared  to  prove,  if  Mr. 
Bennett  and  Col.  Stone  deny  them.  All  the  propositions  are  facts,  and 
are  to  be  overthrown,  if  assailed  at  all,  not  by  sophistry  or  argument,  but 
by  other  facts,  with  witnesses,  which  will  prove  them  untrue.  Now,  there- 
fore, James  Gordon  Bennett,  Wm.  L.  Stone,  and  ye  other  deceivers  of  the 
public,  stand  forth  and  meet  Bishop  Hughes.  But,  then,  come  forth  in, no 
quibbling  capacity ;  come  forth  as  honest  men,  as  true  American  citizens^ 
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with  truth  in  your  hearts,  and  candor  on  your  lips.  I  know  you  can  write 
well — and  can  multiply  words  and  misrepresent  truth :  this  if»  not  the 
thinfr  that  will  serve  you  now.  Come  forth  with  your  pacts.  Bishop 
Hughes  places  himself  in  the  simple  panoply  of  an  honest  man,  before  the 
American  people.  He  asks  not  favor — but  he  simply  asks,  whether  the 
opinion  of  Bishop  White  is  true,  that  with  the  American  people  no  man 
can  be  put  down  by  calumny.  Bring,  therefore,  your  facts  to  disprove  the 
foregoing  negative  propositions.  Bishop  Hughes  pledges  himself  to  prove 
those  that  are  affirmatitc,  if  you,  or  any  deceit  man,  with  his  signature 
will  deny  them. 

You  may,  indeed,  say  that  what  Bishop  Hughes  found  it  his. duty  to  do, 
produced,  at  the  time,  disturhan/^  among  politicians;   you  may  pretend 
that,  therefore.  Bishop  Hughes  is  a  politician.     If  you  think  so,  it  only 
proves  that  you  are  bad  logicians.     As  well  might  you  say  that  the  man 
who  has  a  purse  is  morally  guilty  of  the  crime  of  robbery  which  deprives 
him  of  it,  on  the  plea  that  if  he  had  either  stayed  at  home  or  gone  out 
with  empty  pockets,  the  robbery  would  not  have  taken  place.    I  never 
was,  I  never  will  be,  a  politician.     I  am  the  pastor  of  a  Christian  flock  ;  I^ 
am  a  citizen  of  a  country  whose  proudest  boast  is,  that  it  has  made  th< 
civil  and  religious  rights  o^  all  its  citizens  eqtial.    As  a  pastor,  I  was  bound}  i 
to  see  that  the  religious  rights  of  my  flock  should  not  be  filched  away  from! 
them,  under  pretext  of  education,  and  against  the  constitution  and  laws  of  )| 
my  country.    I  attended  the  meetings  in  reference  to  that  subject,  not  as  a/ 
p>litician,  but  to  exclude  men  of  that  class  from  turning  a  simple  question 
into  a  base  object     When,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  purpose,  no  alterna- 
tive was  left  to  the  people  long  deprived  of  the  rights  of  education  but  to 
vote  for  candidates  bound  by  pledges  to  deny  them  justice,  and  even  re- 
fuse them  a  hearing — and  this  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election — I  urged 
them,  with  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  and  heart,  to  repel  the  disgusting 
indignity  of  this  stratagem.    I  told  them  to  cut  their  way  through  this-i 
circle  of  fire,  with  which  the  opponents  of  the  rights  of  education  narrow- ' 
mindedly  and  ungenerously  surrounded  them.     I  told  them  that  theyl 
would  be  signing  and  sealing  their  own  degradation  if  they  voted  for  men] 
pledged  to  refuse  them  the  chance  of  justice.    But  then  no  party — no  indi- 
vidual of  any  party — had  anything  to  do  with  the  prompting  of  this  ad- 
vice, but  myself.     It  sprang  from  my  own  innate  sense  of  duty — my  own] 
conception  of  the  rights  of  constituency  in  a  free  government.  -     . 

Even  if  it  had  been  political,  I  should  have  done  nothing  more  than  is  I  >p 
dene  by  clergymen  of  other  denominations  without  exciting  the  least  cen-  I  r 
sure  or  surprise.  Let  a  stranger  drop  in,  accidentally,  to  some  of  our  re- 
ligious conventions,  composed  almost  entirely  of  clergymen,  and,  listening 
for  an  hour  to  the  debates,  he  will  be  tempted  to  imagine  them  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  deliberating  upon  the  deepest  and  most  perplexing  topics 
of  a  political  character,  involving  even  the  integrity  of  the  country.  Let 
him  sit  beneath  one  of  our  pulpits,  and,  with  the  omission  of  a  few  party 
names,  he  will  suppose  himselt  listening  to  some  political  leader,  whose 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  so  great  that  the  virtues  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  man's  relations  towards  God  and  eternity,  are  for- 
gotten in  the  higher  importance  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
If  he  turn  his  steps  in  another  direction,  he  will  imagine  that  religion, 
driven  from  the  palpits,  has  fled  to  the  political  rostrum  for  protection  ; 
and  he  will  see  the  Holy  Bible  itself  erected,  or,  I  should  say,  rather,  de- 
graded into  a  party  ensign  !  These  things  are  going  on  in  the  midst  of  ua 
and  around  us.  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  whether  these  things  are 
right  or  wrong ;  but  I  do  say  that  if  these  things  are  lawful  in  the  minis- 
tert  of  one  denomination,  I,  aa  the  mmister  of  another,  ought  to  stand  ao- 
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quill  ed  of  blame  in  merely  defending  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  edn- 
cation,  by  means  which  the  laws  of  God  sanction,  which  the  laws  of  my 
country  authorize  and  approve.  These  things,  sir,  I  have  written  whilst 
under  the  threat  of  assassination.  These  thmgs  are  true.  They  may  as- 
sail Bishop  Hughes  in  the  public  press ;  they  may  assail  him  in  the  pulpit ; 
they  may  assail  him  in  the  public  assembly  ;  they  may  proscribe  and  per- 
secute him  as  they  please:  but  neither  living  nor  dead,  I  trust,  will 
they  be  able  to  fix  upon  his  name  the  stigma  of  one  act,  or  of  one  sen- 
timent unworthy  of  what  he  claims  to  be, — a  minister  of  the  Christian  and 
Catholic  religion,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  education,  I  supposed  that  I  should  be  supported  by  the 
countenance  of  all  good  men,  as  the  friend  of  my  country,  lou  said  that 
the  Catholics,  particularly  those  of  Irish  birth,  were  ignorant,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  ignorance,  disorderly.  I  wish  them  to  become  educated, 
and  as  a  consequence,  orderly.  Was  this  wrong  ?  Do  you  say  they  have 
no  right  to  be  educated  ?  The  laws  have  more  honorably  thought,  and 
more  wisely,  too,  decided  that  they  have  a  ri^ht.  Do  you  say  that  in  be- 
ing educated  they  must  give  up  their  religious  convictions?  The  laws 
sanction  no  such  dangerous  principle. 

A  few  words  more  in  reference  to  those  who  have  so  long  and  unjustly 
assailed  me,  and  I  shall  have  done.  And  first  of  all,  I  can  say  with  truth, 
that  there  is  not  an  unforgiving  thought  in  my  mind  in  reference  to  any 
of  them.  Many  of  them  may  have  been  deceived;  and,  although,  in  the 
melancholy  events  which  have  occurred,  an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  deception— still  even  them  I  leave  to  the 
merciful  but  just  judgment  of  the  Creator.  Of  them  all  I  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  mention  more  than  two — and  toward  these  I  have  not  an 
unkind  feeling.  But  this  shall  not  prevent  my  sa3ring  what  is  necessary  to 
put  myself  and  them  right  before  the  public.  These  two  are  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  and  Wm.  L.  Stone.  Of  Mr.  Stone  I  have  little  to  say.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  a  character  so  well  known  as  his, 
and  so  generally  respected.  Keither  shall  I  enquire  into  the  motives 
which  could  have  prompted  him,  through  apparent  zeal  for  his  own  relig- 
ion or  hostility  to  mine,  to  have  put  himself  in  the  company  and  in  the 
position  in  which  this  letter  exhibits  him. 

Of  Mr.  Bennett  I  have  a  far  different  opinion.  Considering  his  talents, 
his  want  of  principle,  and  the  power  of  doing  mischief  which  circumstan- 
ces have  placed  within  his  reach,  I  regard  him  as  decidedly  the  most  danger- 
ous marij  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  community,  that  I  have  ever  known,  or 
read  of.  This  opinion  is  formed  on  grounds  altogether  distinct  from  his 
peculiar  enmity  toward  myself.  But,  confining  the  proof  of  my  observa- 
tion to  what  has  occurred  within  mj'  own  knowledge  and  experience,  I 
have  but  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  facts. 

When  the  public  press  had  recovered  a  little  from  the  shock  produced 
by  his  burlesque  report,  and  malignant  comment  on  the  occurrence  at  Car- 
roll Hall,  there  was,  of  course,  that  reaction  which  is  indicative  of  candid 
minds  and  just  feelings.  This  operated  as  a  rebuke  to  the  author  of  the 
deception,  but  he  would  not  be  foiled.  He  then  represented,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  respectable  Catholics  of  New  York  were  unanimous  in  their 
censure  of  my  conduct.  He  fomented  what  was  termed  an  indignation 
meeting,  of  persons  calling  themselves  Catholics — but  who  were  little  known 
in  their  churches,  as  such — i)crsons  who  affected  to  be  first-rate  Irishmen, 
and  almost  furious  Catholics,  once  or  twice  a  year,  generally  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  an  election,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  contemptible  little 
office  which  might  save  them  from  the  necessity  of  honest  but  honorable 
industry.    During  the  discussion  of  the  School  Question  I,  without  being 
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fiwarc  of  it,  had  destroyed  their  influence ;  and  Bennett,  judging  correctly 
of  their  discontent,  thought  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  division 
in  tfie  flock  committed  to  my  charge.  He  was  foiled  in  this,  too.  But 
nothing  daunted,  I  next  discovered  him  in  the  sanctuary  itself —  like  the 
serpent  in  Paradise— endeavoring  to  sow  discord  among  my  clergy,  and  to 
seduce  two  of  them,  even  by  name,  into  alienation  from  their  duty  to  God, 
and  towards  their  bishop.  In  this,  too,  he  was  foiled,  and  publicly  re- 
buked from  their  own  pens  for  his  audacity.  I  know  not  what  purposes 
of  revenge  mortification  like  this  may  have  engendered  in  the  mind  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bennett ;  but  the  public  arc  witnesses  of  the  malignity 
with  which  he  has  not  ceased  to  pursue  me  up  to  this  hour.  If  he  were 
even  more  depraved  or  less  despised,  he  would  not  be  so  dangerous ;  but, 
being  without  any  fixed  principle  of  good,  he  occupies  that  ambiguous 
position  which  renders  him  too  contemptible  for  notice,  and  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently so  to  be  below  the  power  of  mischief.  If  you  notice  his  slanders, 
and  convict  him  of  them,  people  will  say  that  you  lose  your  labor ;  inas- 
much as  "nobody  believes  what  Bennett  says."  If  you  do  not,  your 
enemies  will  take  that  up  as  undeniable — asserted  in  the  newspapers — or, 
as  Colonel  Stone  adroitly  expressed  it,  "  taken  from  a  morning  print." 

Such  is  a  portion  of  my  experience  of  the  danger  to  the  community,  from 
the  powers  of  sowing  discord  and  producing  evil,  no  less  than  that  of 
winging  the  "  poisonous  arrow"  into  the  hearts  of  families,  possessc'd  by 
Mr.  Bennett.  How  he  has  ever  employed  these  powers,  others,  who  have 
had  similar  experience,  need  not  be  told.  Yet  dangerous  and  degraded  as 
he  is,  I  shall  meet  him  for  once,  if  he  dares  to  give  his  name  in  contradict- 
ing any  one  of  the  above  propositions^  which  I  have  laid  down  as  so  man^ 
facts.  And  if  he  do  not  dare  to  meet  me  then  I  consign  him  to  a  lower 
depth  of  infamy  than  he  has  yet  reached.  There  is  one  other  matter,  how- 
ever, which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence ;  and  it  is  that,  during  the  polit- 
ical excitement,  carried  to  a  hi(?h  and  dangerous  pitch,  among  those  who 
have  made  you,  sir.  Mayor  of  New  York,  no  man  was  so  active  in  fanning 
the  embers  of  social  and  civil  discord  into  a  conflagration  of  fury,  as  Mr. 
Bennett.  I  am  not  a  politician ;  but  I  profess  to  know  something  of  the 
laws  as  well  as  the  v/eakness  and  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  its 
tnoral  laws  is,  that  whenever  there  is  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
nouncing any  particular  class  of  men,  the  effect  will  be  to  drive  the  assailed 
into  combination  ialso.  This  was  the  effect  which  I  dreaded,  among  the 
Catholic  people  of  New  York,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  origin.  And 
whilst  I  was  laboring  as  I  have  already  described  to  defeat  this  result,  JVIr. 
Bennett  was  flinging  among  them,  as  a  firebrand,  the  denunciations  that 
were  uttered  in  the  meetings  of  the  Native  Americans.  Not  only  were 
these  denunciations  against  myself,  but  against  the  Catholic  churches  of 
the  city.  I  rememl)er  the  proceedings  of  one  meeting  in  particular,  as  re- 
ported in  the  "  Herald ;"  I  recollect  distinctly  the  speech  of  one  orator  who 
vith  violent  gestures  proclaimed  "  that  there  were  dungeons  vnder  St. 
Patrick^s  Cathedral^  and  that  these  could  he  intended  forno  other  purpose 
than  the  imprisonment  and  torture  of  the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  city^ 
wh^n  the  Catholics  gained  the  ascendancy.'^  I  quote  the  substance,  if  not 
the  very  language  of  the  report.  Since  your  election,  I  have  been  told  that 
the  whole  of  this  meeting  and  this  atrocious  language  was  a  fabrication  of 
Bennett^s  own  1    But  how  were  the  Catholics  of  the  city  to  know  this  ? 

You,  sir,  who  must  know  something  of  human  nature,  need  not  be 
informed  that  in  all  social  outbreaks,  particularly  of  a  riotous  character, 
the  moral  incendiary  first  fires  the  passion,  and  then,  the  victims  of  those 
inflamed  passions  are  prepared  to  apply  the  torch  or  wield  the  murderous 
instrument  against  the  objects  of  their  fury.    Read  again,  if  you  please, 
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the  passage  above  quoted,  proceeding  from  a  meeting  of  Kative  Americans, 
published  in  20,000  or  30,000  copies  of  the  Herald,  and  cast  forth  on  the 
population  of  the  city,  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  excitement  and  deplo> 
rable  bitterness  of  feeling ;  be  pleased  to  read  it  again,  I  say,  and  weighing 
these  circumstances,  make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  effects  which  it  was 
calculated,  it'  not  intended,  to  produce.  It  was  calculated  to  destroy  social 
confidence — produce  feelings  of  rage  on  one  side  and  of  revenge  on  the 
other ;  and  among  the  least  enlightened  portion  of  the  community  of  all 
sides,  to  produce  that  welling  up  of  bad  passions  which  an  additional  drop 
might  have  caused  to  overflow,  breaking  down  every  barrier,  and  leaving 
our  fair  city  a  scene  of  desolation,  such  as  perhaps  the  world  has  never  seen 
before.  If  the  American  republicans  held  this  language,  are  they  not  utterly 
Hiexcusftble?  but  if  they  did  not  hold  it,  and  if  it  was  a  fabrication  of  Ben 
nett^s  own  in  their  name,  then,  sir,  have  I  not  said  w^ell,  that  he  is  the  most 
da>igerous  man  to  the  peace  of  thjB  community  that  I  have  ever  known  or 
ever  read  of?  If  during  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed,  one  spark 
had  been  produced  from  the  embers  of  strife  which  this  man  was  fanning — if, 
owing  to  the  insults  on  one  side,  and  the  instinct  of  mingled  self-preservation 
and  revenge  on  the  other — a  collision  had  taken  place,  and  all  who  had  been 
inflamed  on  either  side,  feeling  called  upon,  should  rush  to  the  support  of 
their  friends,  I  shudder  at  the  contemplation  of  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences. 

Alas!  alas!  sir,  that  men  cannot  be  content  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  without  preventing  their  fellow  mortals  from 
enjoying  the  same  privilege.  On  the  SchoolQuestion,  nothing  more  than  the 
recognized  legal  rights  of  conscience  has  been  claimed  for  the  Catholic  chil- 
dren. These  rights,  the  Catholics  under  the  most  intolerant  governments 
have  never  given  up,  and  never  will  relinquish.  They  have  been  deprived 
of  them  by  intolerant  laws.  If  the  American  people  are  willing  to  enact 
such  laws,  we  shall  submit  to  pains  and  penalties.  We  interfere  with  no 
other  denomination  of  citizens — we  wish  them  all  to  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges that  we  claim  for  ourselves.  Is  not  this  the  principle  of  the  Anjerican 
government?  Is  it  not  the  pride  and  boast  and  the  glory  of  the  American 
people?     And  if  it  be  all  this,  why  is  it  that  Americans  are  opposed  to  it? 

I,  sir,  am  not  a  man  of  strife  or  contention.  My  disposition  is,  I  trust, 
both  pacific  and  benevolent.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
never  had  a  personal  altercation  with  a  human  being  in  ray  life;  that  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  call  others,  or  to  be  called  myself  before  any  civil 
tribunal  of  the  earth.  It  is  true  that  public  duty  has  not  unfrequently  forced 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  taking  my  stand  in  moral  opposition  to  principles 
which  I  deemed  injurious  and  unjust.  But  even  then,  I  trust  I  have  made 
the  distinction  which  Christian  feeling  suggests  between  the  cause  and  the 
person  of  the  advocate  arrayed  against  me.  And  though  I  have  some- 
times perhaps  been  savere  on  my  opponents,  I  trust  that  it  proceeded  not 
from  any  malice  in  the  heart;  it  came  on  me  rather  as  a  species  of  intellec- 
tual indignation  at  witnessing  bad  logic  employed  to  defend  worse  bigf)try. 

Even  in  this  comnmnication,  I  may  have  done  some  injustice  to  the  per- 
sons whose  names  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting a  single  document.  What  I  have  said  regarding  myself  fests  u\H)Ti 
my  own  interior  consciousness;  what  I  have  said  in  the  way  of  opinion, 
fnnst  of  course  rest  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  judgment,  and  must  parlake  of 
its  imperfections,  liut  I  have  stated  some  things  as  facts,  merely  on  the 
strengtli  of  my  memory,  and  if  these  should  not  be  in  reality  as  I  have 
stated,  then  do  I  willingly  retract  them,  for  I  have  no  disposition  to  do  injus- 
tice to  any  man.  Of  these  statements,  one  is  that  Colonel  Stone  in  quoting 
froir.  Bennett,  suppressed  tlie  name  of  his  author,  and  instead  of  it^  pat  on 
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the  phrase,  "A  Morning  Print."  Another  is  the  attack  by  this  Mr.  Bennett 
on  Mrs.  Daniel  O'Connell.  This  I  never  saw,  but  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  of  its  existence  and  of  its  character.  Another  sttll  is  the  fabrication 
*of  the  incendiary  speech  by  Bennett,  from  which  a  quotation  has  been  given 
— as  having  been  made  by  the  Native  Americans.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a 
fabrication,  bat,  of  coarse,  the  parties  interested  can  easily  determine  tlie  fact. 
With  high  respect,  sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain  yonr  obedient  servant, 

^  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bisnop  of  New  York. 
JVw  Tori,  May  17th,  1844. 


BISHOP  HUO-HES'  SECOND  LETTER. 

Nbw  Yohk,  Monday^  May  27,  1844. 
"In  this  conntry  all  things  are  affected  or  decided  by  pablic  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  itself  is  sustained  by  two  opposite  elements— TRUTH  and  FALSEHOOD. 
There  is  nothing  more  powerful  than  FALSEHOOD,  except  TRUTH  alone.  The 
enemies  of  our  claim  were  not  ignorant  of  this,  and  therefore  they  have  crowded 
every  avenue  to  public  opinion  with  misrsfrbsbntatiok  in  reference  to  it."  [Extract 
from  Bishop  Hughes's  Speech  on  the  School  Question,  at  Carroll  Hall,  Oct.  29,  1841. 

To  CoL  Wm,  L.  Slone^  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  : 

Sib  — ^It  may  appear  singular  that  I  should  select  a  quotation 
from  one  of  my  own  speeches,  as  an  introduction  to  the  letter  which 
I  am  about  to  address  you.  But  I  pray  you  not  to  be  alarmed.  I 
may  be  egotistical,  but  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  the  news- 
papers have  been  at  me  a  long  time — that  I  write  necessarily  about 
myself,  so  of  course  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  subject.  Mr.  David 
Hale,  as  the  only  answer  to  my  letter  lately  addressed  to  Mayor 
Harper,  has  discovered  that  I  have  made  reference  to  myself  "  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  times  ?"  This  same  gentleman  published, 
now  nearly  two  years  ago,  that  "  in  one  of  the  Catholic  churches  of 
this  city,  a  Catholic  priest  at  Confession,  condemned  a  young  woman 
for  having  attended  public  worship  with  a  family  whom  she  served, 
to  walk  upon  her  knees  around  the  church,  until  the  blood  issued 
FBEELT  FBOM  HEB  WOUNDS."  Of  course,  in  Order  to  hold  such  a 
bad  priest  accountable,  I  inquired  for  his  name,  the  name  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  the  name  of  the  youne  woman,  the 
time  and  place  of  the  occurrence — to  all  of  which  mquiries,  Mr. 
David  Hale  had  to  be  mum  !     Still,  he  was  sure  it  must  have  been 
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80 ;  there  coald  be  no  mistake  about  it,  and  he  has  never  had  the 
conscience  to  make  either  an  acknowledgement  or  an  apology  for 
this  atrocious  calumny  to  the  present  day.  I  have  therefore  set  hin]» 
down  as  I  expressed  in  my  last  letter,  as  afflicted  with  a  w.eaknes? 
or  duplicfty  of  moral  vision,  for  the  "  effects  or  defects  of  which,  he 
is  perhaps  scarcely  accountable."  But  I  have  never  heard  his  saga- 
city called  in  question  where  the  matter  was  one  of  pure  "  calcula- 
tion ;"  and  if  he  says  that  I  have  referred  to  myself  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  times  in  my  last  letter,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  cor- 
rect. I  shall  do  probably  as  much  in  this  communication — but  the 
reason  is,  that  I  profess  to  write  about  myself  in  repelling  the  slan- 
ders of  others,  which  would  be  impossible  if  I  could  lose  sight  o" 
my  subject. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  sir,  as  takin^ 
the  first  place,  after  Mr.  Bennett,  in  misleading  the  public  by  cir 
culating  the  slanders  just  alluded  to.    I  am  not  surprised  that 
your  age,  and  with  your  character  and  respectability,  you  shoul 
shrink  from  a  partnership  of  responsibility  with  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Bennett.     But,  sir,  you  should  have  thought  of  this  sooner;  and 
not  have  joined  with  a  man  like  him  in  a  partnership  of  moral  guilt;. 
Mr.   Hale  is  the  only  man  pretending  to  respectability   who  has 
the  courage  to  take  sides  with  him ;  and  the  alliance^  strange  to 
other  minds  as  it  may  appear,  is  quite  natural  to  mine. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  beg  leave  to  express  my  disagree- 
ment with  the  opinion  of  many  respectable  persons,  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  to  the  effect  that  Bennett  is  too  low  and  too  sour- 
rillous,  to  deserve  the  notice  with  which,  they  are  pleased  to  say,  I 
honor  him.     A  Philadelphia  paper  says  that  I  have  raised  him  to  an 
equality  with  myself.     This  would  be  indeed  a  delightful,  if  it  were 
not  a  hopeless  attempt.     On  the  other  hand,  I  trust  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  my  sinking  to  his  degraded  level.     As  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  if  he  be  onc^  I  claim  no  superiority  over  Mr.  Ben- 
nett.    As  to  his  moral  position,  I  have  but  to  repeat  the  opinion 
which  I  have  already  expressed,  that  "  if  he  were  more  depraved, 
or  less  despised,  he  would  not  be  so  dangerous  ;  but  being  without 
any  lixed  principle  of  good,  he  occupies  that  ambiguous  position 
which  renders  him,  as  men  say,  too  contemptible  for  notice,  and  yet 
not  sufficiently  so  to  be  below  the  power  of  mischief."  I  notice  him, 
therefore,  not  as  being  capable  of  good,  but  as  being  capable  and 
disposed  to  evil.     That  he  should  have  power  to  do  even  mischief, 
is  perhai)S  the  reproach  of  the  community ;  and  I  would  appeal  to 
that  community  to  join  me  in  compelling  him  to  rise  for  an  effort 
for  good,  against  the  adverse  instincts  of  his  nature,  or  else,  if  this 
should  be  impossible,  to  sink  him  below  the  capacity  of  accomplish- 
ing his  wickedness. 

This,  sir,  may  seem  to  be  harsh  language,  but  I  throw  mj'self  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  with  the  simple  request  that  he  will 
not  pronounce  it  unmerited  until  he  shall  have  closed  the  perusal  of 
this  letter.     I  have  introduced  these  remarks  here,  simply  to  exhibit 
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the  reasons  in  general  why  T  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  many  ex- 
cellent friends,  who  say  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  beneath  my  notice.  It 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  he  has  continued  to  assail  me  with  an 
industry  and  a  malignity  which,  considering  the  man,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  prompted  by  either 
of  his  predominant  passions — avarice  or  revenge.  If  indeed  there  have 
been  found  persons  weak  or  wicked  enough  to  gratify  the  former  by 
bribing  him  to  abuse  me,  it  only  proves  that  they  at  least  have  not 
considered  him  beneath  notice.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
only  pretext  that  I  have  ever  heard  alleged  for  it,  would  be  the 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Mr.  O'Connell,  which  I  have 
been  told  he  ascribed  to  my  procurement.  In  his  pretented  reply ^to 
ray  letter  he  characterises  that  treatment  as  "  brutal."  I  agree  with 
him  in  this  application  of  language,  but  the  brutality  must  be  found 
in  the  object,  not  the  subject  of  that  treatment.  When  a  man  tramples 
on  the  decency  of  humanity,  not  to  say  Christian  courtesy,  he  is 
metaphorically  described  as  a  "  brute."  Bennett  so  trampled  on  the 
decencies  of  humanity  when  he  wrote  the  attack  on  Mrs.  O'Connell ; 
when  he  represented  an  amiable,  accomplished  and  aged  Christian 
lady  as  constituting  the  domestic  head  and  centre  for  six  of  her 
husband^s  concubines !  When  the  attack  reached  that  husband, 
whilst  he  stood  over  the  new-made  grave  of  that  wife,  bedewing 
it  with  his  tears,  and  when  afterwards  this  "brute"  had  the 
assurance  to  obtrude  himself  on  the  notice  of  that  husband,  in  a 
pnblic  meeting,  what  other  treatment  except  "  brutal "  could  he 
expect  or  deserve  ?  True,  now  that  the  infamy  of  his  conduct  re- 
coils upon  him,  he  attempts  to  throw  the  blame  on  others.  This 
subterfuge,  even  were  it  true,  does  not  exonerate  him  ;  for  it  would 
have  been  made  immediately  after  he  discovered  the  assault,  if  he 
were  not  in  reality  what  O'Connell  rightly  took  him  to  be.  But  this 
shall  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  mean  time  I  laid  down  in  my  letter  to  Mayor  Harper,  nine 
propositions,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  slanders  circulated  in  the 
Herald^  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  and  other  papers,  on  my  own  con- 
duct and  character.  Read  them  over,  I  pray  you,  and  answer  me 
whether  the  man  of  whom  those  propositions  are  true,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  hurl  a  dignified  and  proud  defiance  at  all  assailants  of 
nis  reputation.  Bennett  has  read  them,  and  he  has  not  dared  to 
deny  the  truth  of  one  of  them.  I  wish  you  to  read  them,  sir  ;  but 
I  perceive  by  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  just  handed  me,  of  this  date, 
27th  of  May,  that  you  are  indisposed.  I  regret  this,  for  I  have  no 
feelings  on  the  subject  but  those  of  kindness.  Neither  shall  I 
press  those  points  in  which  I  have  special  right  to  complain  of 
yourself^  until  the  period,  which  I  trust  is  not  far  distant,  when 
you  will  be  able  to  resume  your  editorial  duties,  and  when  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  hold  you  accountable  for  the  public  and 
injurious  use  you  have  made  of  my  name.  But,  whilst  I  shall 
touch  lightly  upon  subjects  in  which  you  are  involved,  in  reference 
to  my  character  and  conduct,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  alter 
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a  Byllable  of  what  I  have  written,  nor  to  change  the  form  of  my 
letter  by  omitting  yonr  name,  when  I  consider  the  unscrupulous  use 
and  abuse  of  mine,  which  is  to  be  found  in  your  columns.  I  hold 
my  name  is  as  sacred  as  yours  ;  but  beyond  this,  I  shall  reserve  the 
principal  portion  of  what  I  have  to  say  until,  which  I  hope  may  be 
soon,  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  answer  for  yonrself. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  passed  over  in  silence — ^no  thanks  to  him  for  so 
doing — all  the  propositions  respecting  my6,elf,  which,  \f  true^  as  I 
contend  they  are,  proves  that  what  he  and  others  have  said  against 
me,  is  sheer  falsehood  and  slander.     But,  passing  over  these,  ho  has 
charged  me  with  two  subordinate  matters  which  I  shall  now  dispose 
of.     The  first  is  my  reference  to  an  amiable  and  talented  lady,  who 
will  dc  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  I  did  not  make  any  mention 
of  her  name,     I  would  not  willingly  offend  against  the  rules  of  gal- 
lantry or  good  breeding.     I  applied  an  epithet,  which  I  now  regi-et 
exceedingly — not  that  1  feel  that  I  was  unwarranted  in  applying  it, 
but,  because  I  tould  not  then  foresee  that  the  lachete  of  one  of  her 
bad  friends  could  have  been  so  great  that  he  would  publish  her 
honored  name,  as  a  shield  for  the  protection  of  his  own  guilty  head. 
My  allusion  was  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  lady  herself^  but  nci 
for  the  notoriety  which  this  bad  friend  has  since  given  it.     In  trutli, 
I  supposed  that  the  allusion  would  be  understood  by  few,  if  any, 
besides  herself.     We  have  certainly  seen  the  writings  even  of  ladies 
severely  criticised.     But /am  not  a  reviewer  by  profeBsion.     And 
if  I  alluded  in  a  seemingly  harsh  manner  to  these  writings,  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  the  lady  herself  after  a  proper  explanation,  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  if  I  have  even  merited  blame 
for  what  I  have  said,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  kind 
feelings  that  may  be  inferred  from  my  silence  in  regard  to  what  I 
have  suppressed.     But  even  so,  I  regret  that  her  feelings  should 
have  been  pained,  and  declare  that  if  I  had  thought  that  of  the  few 
who  might  understand  the  allusion,  there  could  have  been  one  base 
enough  to  publish  her  name  in  connexion  with  it,  it  should  never 
have  been  uttered  by  me.     Still,  I  apologise  to  her,  and  express  my 
regret  that  anything  I  have  ever  written  should  have  given  the  least 
pain  to  one  who  for  talents,  benevolence,  purity  of  character  and 
•Amiability,  is  justly    regarded  as  an  honor  and  ornament  to  her 
sex. 

The  other  small  matter,  on  which  a  point  has  been  raised  by 
Bennett,  is  in  reference  to  my  speech  at  Carroll  Hall.  He  says  in 
his  paper  of  Saturday  that  this  speech  is  word  for  word  the 'same 
as  that  published  in  the  Freeman^s  Journal,  and  drawing  his  con- 
clusion from  this  assertion  of  his  own,  he  charges  upon  me  that  I 
am  guilty  of  "  falsehood." 

This  is  impossible,  for  at  the  conclusion  of  my  letter  I  stat^,  that 
in  penning  it  I  had  not  a  single  document  before  me,  and  conscious- 
ness, judgment,  and  memory  were  all  I  had  to  depend  upon.  And 
knowing  that  the  two  latter  of  those  might  betray  me  into  a  mis- 
take, I  took  the  precaution  which  I  owed  to  Christian  feeling  and 
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common  candor,  to  state,  that  if  in  any  matter  of  fact  I  was  mis- 
taken, I  retracted  my  words  by  anticipation.  After  such  a  declaration, 
no  man,  except  Bennett,  even  if  I.  had  been  mistaken  on  some  point, 
would  accuse  me  of  falsehood.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  even 
Bennett  questions  my  accuracy  or  my  veracity.  If  what  ho  says 
were  true,  with  such  a  precaution  on  my  part,  it  could  be  but  of 
little  service  to  him. 

But  it  is  not  true.  The  report  in  the  Herald^  and  the  report  in 
the  Freeman'' 8  Journal  are  not  word  for  word  the  same.  This  is  a 
fact.  And  with  facts,  even  Bennett  ought  to  know,  at  this  time, 
that  reasoning,  much  less  assertion,  is  perfectly  useless.  If,  there- 
fore, I  convict  Bennett  of  attempting  to  deceive  on  this  point,  I  will 
surprise  nobody.  Still,  as  I  have  appealed  to  the  justice  of  public 
opinion,  I  shall  not  presume  to  stand  before  that  tribunal  with  even 
this  imputation.  To  put  this  matter  right,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  letter  is  found  in  the  report  of  my 
speech  at  Carroll  Hall,  in  the  Freeman^  Journal^  and  is  not  found  in 
Bennett's  report  of  the  same.  Therefore,  when  Bennett  says  that 
the  two  reports  are  "  word  for  word  "  the  same,  it  only  proves  that 
be  WM  aOOomplishing  a  falsehood  and  knew  it.  This  falsehood  he 
iepeftt8  mx  times  ;  still,  as  the  list  will  be  sufficiently  long,  we  shall 
^oiuit  it  but  as  one.  To  what  extent  it  is  a  falsehood,  maybe 
iofiMrred  fi'om  the  following  extracts  of  my  speech  at  Carroll  Hall, 
•B  rei^rted  in  the  Freeman'^a  Journal.  1  quote  them  not  merely  for 
this  purpose,  but  also  to  refute  in  so  much  the  whole  body  of  slanders 
•that  have  been  circulated  by  all  the  editors,  orators,  and  clergymen, 
who,  taking  Bennett  for  their  leader,  have  almost  exceeded  him  in 
the  perversion  of  the  truth.  The  whole  speech  may  be  read  in  the 
FreeinniCi  Journal^  extra,  of  October  30.  And  the  perusal  of  it  will 
convince  any  man  who  can  read — first,  there  is  not  a  word  of  appeal 
to  religious  or  sectarian  prejudices — second,  that  there  is  not  a  word 
of  politics,  except  in  so  far  as  candidates  had  arrayed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  equal  rights  of  the  people — third,  that  the  purpose 
of  that  speech  was  not  to  organize  a  party,  but  to  lay  down  and 
develope  a  principle.  These  propositions  will  be  established  by  the 
following  passages  of  that  speech. 

"  In  this  country  all  things  are  affected  or  decided  by  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  itself  is  sustained  by  two  opposite 
elements — truth  and  falsehood.  There  is  nothing  more  powerful 
than  falsehood,  except  truth  alone.  The  enemies  of  our  claim  were 
not  ignorant  of  this,  and  therefore  they  have  crowded  every  avenue 
to  public  opinion  with  misrepresentations  in  reference  to  our 
claim. 

^*  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  truth 

which  they  suppress  or  disguise.    We  do  not  ask  for  sectarian  schools. 

We  do^  not  ask  thai  any  portion  of  the  public  money  should  be  confided 

to  us  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  our  religion  at  the  public  expense — 

such  a  demand  would  be  absurd,  and  wtmld  richly  merit  the  rebukb 

WHICH   IT   COULD   NOT   ESCAPE. 
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"  In  the  public  schitols  which  were  established  according  to  the 
system  now  in  force,  our  children  had  to  study  books  "which  we 
could  not  approve.  Religious  exercises  were  used  which  we  did 
recognise,  and  our  children  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  them. 
Then  we  withdrew  them -from  the  schools  and  taught  them  with  our 
own  means.  We  do  not  want  money  from  the  School  Fund — all  we 
desire  is  thai  it  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  toprtmiote  the  education 
of  all.  Now  the  Public  School  Society  has  introduced  just  so  much 
of  religious  and  sectarian  teaching  as  it  pleased  them  in  the  plentitude 
of  their  irresponsible  character  to  impart.  They  professed  to  exclude 
religion  and  yet  they  introduced  so  much  in  quantity  as  they  thought 
proper,  and  of  such  a  quality  as  violated  our  religious  rights.  If  our 
children  cannot  receive  education  without  having  their  religious 
faith  and  feelings  modeled  by  the  Public  School  Society,  then  they 
cannot  receive  it  under  the  auspices  of  that  institution,  and  if  for 
those  reasons  they  cannot  receive  it  under  the  auspices  of  that  institu- 
tion, it  is  tyranny  to  tax  them  for  its  support.  We  do  not  ask  the 
introduction  of  religious  teaching  in  any  public  school,  but  we  con- 
tend that  if  such  religious  influences  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  business 
of  education^  it  shall  be,  so  far  as  our  children  are  concerned^  im  mteoird- 
ance  with  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents  and  faruiliesJ** 

^^  But  I  call  upon  you  to  resist  this  public  school  system  ^tdMhet 
you  are  sustained  by  public  men  or  not.  * 

*'  You  are  called  upon  TO  JOIN  with  your  oppressors^  and  they  leave 
you  NO  ALTERNATIVE  in  voting.  It  may  appear  uncommon — it  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  ray  character — that  I  should  thus  take  au 
interest  in  this  matter ;  and  I  should  not  were  it  not  a  subject  of 
extraordinary  import.  But  there  has  be^n  an  invasion  of  your 
religious  rights,  and  as  the  spiritual  guardian  of  those  now  before 
me,  I  am  bound  to  help  their  cause.  If  you  are  taxed  you  must  l>e 
protected.  Were  the  tax  so  imposed  that  each  denomination  might 
receive  the  benefit  of  its  own  quota,  the  case  would  be  fair.  We 
are  willing  to  have  any  system  that  operates  equally  ;  but  we  will 
never  submit  to  a  direct  violation  of  our  rights,  and  an  appropriation 
of  the  school  fund  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  not  participate  in 
its  benefits. 

"  Experience  tells  us  that  to  all  great  questions  agitated  in  this 
country,  there  are  two  sides ;  and  in  the  history  of  this  one  we  have 
evidence  of  the  fact.  I  do  not  consider  the  question  as  it  regards 
parties  or  men.  I  only  speak  for  and  advocate  the  freedom  of  educa- 
tion^ and  the  men  who  stand  up  for  it.  I  appear  as  the*  friend  of 
him  who  would  give  justice  to  all  classes." 

These  extracts  confirm  the  truth  of  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  it  was  not  until  after  the  misrepresentation  and  bigotry  of  a 
portion  of  the  press  had  bound  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
deny  even  a  consideration  of  their  claims  to  the  friends  of  general 
education  that  they  took  up  the  only  alternative  consistent  with 
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honor  and  a  sense  of  right.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  appeal  to 
sectarianism — there  is  no  appeal  to  nationality — there  is  no  expression 
of  denunciation  or  bitterness ;  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
calm,  rational  development  of  a  great  constitutional  right,  happily 
secured  equally  to  all  the  people.  If  you  make  a  public  issue  with 
any  other  denomination  of  Christians — for  instance,  the  Methodists 
or  Presbyterians — for  the  purpose  of  depriving  them,  as  such,  of  a 
constitutional  right,  they  will  naturally  and  necessarily  oppose  the 
effort  by  constitutional  means. 

If  you  attempt  to  hem  them  in,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can- 
not have  a  chance  for  voting,  except  by  voting  for  persons  pledged 
to  inilict  upon  them  the  very  injury  they  complain  of,  their  right  to 
complaint  will  cease,  if  they  co-operate  with  you  for  that  purpose. 
Thin  was  the  principle  which  I  developed  in  my  speech  at  Carroll 
Hall,  as  may  be  seen  by  another  extract  still. 

"They  say  that  we  want  a  portion  of  the  school  fund  for  sec- 
tarian purposes — to  apply  it  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  our 
religion.  This  we  deny  now,  as  we  have  heretofore.  We  have 
denied  it  officially  and  under  their  own  observation.  And  were  they 
ouneful  or  solicitous  for  the  truth  of  their  statements  they  would  not 
hare  mi/Le  the  assertion.  In  this  community,  all  religious  denoviina- 
Uon9  arehipposed  to  be  equal.  There  is  no  svch  thing  as  a  predominant 
wt&gion^jfnd  the  smallest  minority  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
l7ie  greatest  majority.  No  denomination,,  whether  numerous  or  not,  can 
impose  its  views  on  a  minority  at  the  common  expense  of  that  minority 
and  itself.     It  was  against  that  we  contended.'*^ 

These  extracts  arc  all  found  in  the  report  of  my  speech  at  Carroll 
Ilall,  as  contained  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  They  are  7iot  found  in 
the  same  rei)ort  as  contained  in  the  Herald,  And  yet  Bennett  in 
his  paper  of  the  2 1st  inst.  says  that  the  "two  reports"  are,  "  veb- 
KATiM  irr  LITERATIM,"  the  samc  with  the  exception  of  two  words  in 
the  description  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Bishop's  speech 
was  received.  In  the  Herald  of  the  24th,  he  says  "  we  shall  show  in 
the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  report  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  was  identical,  to  the  very  letter,  with  that  which  re- 
ceived his  own  sanction,  and  v/as  published  to  the  world  in  his  own 
journal."  In  the  same  paper  of  the  25th,  last  Saturday — "  We  give 
this  report  from  the  Freeman'^s  Journal — the  Bishop's  own  paper — a 
report  which  was  subjected  to  his  revision,  and  was  published  with 
his  full  approbation  and  that  of  his  friends  ;"  and  again,  ''  These 
reports  were  made  by  the  same  gentleman  as  we  have  already  stated, 
and  we  now  present  the  incontrovertible  proof  that  they  are  word 
for  word  the  same — that  the  report  which  the  Bishop  has  so  distinctly 
and  vehemently  denounced  as  a  burlesque  report,  is  to  the  very  letter 
the  name  as  that  published  in  his  own  paper  after  having  received 
his  sanction."  Such  is  Bennett's  repetition  of  his  own  falsehoods. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  exliibit  these  quotations  which  are  found 
in  the  Freeman^s  Journal  and  are  not  found  in  the  Herald — not  that 
I  suppose  that  any  one  would  believe  Bennett's  word  in  opposition 
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:.  -:  h«i!ax^e  on  rhe  5i£th. «:  t"  Btahop  White'*  temmony  and 
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h:-.    n  rre  .inttoritv.  n»:r  of  B^cTiirtr*-  bnt  •"*f  -a  morning  paper." 
O:*  '  ".r-e  'h**  pahB:  -see  the  rosr.iofi  of  b«?th  parties  in  regard  to  this 
r.r.!v  >  :n:   which  even  Bennert  hi«  nuse^L  and  thev  will  be  the 
h^s ••*::•  ;  rrrarc*i  to  appreoiare  the  :'  iLwin^r  statement,  contained  in 
thr:  ':iv.'j  :  ic-er  of  "he  *ame  •Ire.  2-5':h  inft. :  -The  Bishop  has  been 
cor.-,  it'nl  .'f  irrerlc^  a  •leiihentiE — a  m«.v?t  gn.^s8  an«i  atrocions  false- 
ho'.'I.    lie  has  fjeen  pro  ve^i  to  t-e  ctiilrv  of  circulating  this  fiilsehood 
t!.r'.".g!i  rhe  j</amib  of  this  city.  An»l  ^•>^s'  we  affix  it  npon  his  fore- 
hea»I-    We  brand  this  humicg  liisgrace  up»?n  his  cheek  aiod  dare  him 
to  C'^me  befjre  the  pnblic  in  any  capacity  for  the  pnrpose  of  impngn- 
in;r  *^.e  .vrcx'RACT  '^ftht  r-'.jyrt  fMch  •S'*  hare  sAoitt^  to  be  ipestical 
wirh  hir?  own."     UntortTniate  man  ! 

IJeff  jre  I  enter  into  the  detail  of  Btrnnett's  abase,  I  shall  class  nnder 
two  or  three  general  heads,  the  aCejiations  which  he  has  made  against 
me.  If  rhe^e  allegations  were  true,  I  should  think  it  not  only 
natiiral,  hiit  also  reas*)nab!e  and  jnst  that  the  American  people 
»ho!:M  regard  me  as  an  iIl-4lis|-'Ose«-l  and  evil-minded  person.  One  is 
that  I  have  organized  my  flo<*k  into  a  combination  separate  from,  sod 
adverse  to,  the  principles  of  the  conntry  to  which  they  belong,  and 
to  v^hiL-h  alone  they  can  h^ok  fnr  protection.  ..-Vnother  is — that  lam 
fcoineho'.v  «ir  other  ler?gTie«l  with  O'Connell  in  promoting  two  ques- 
tions, one  of  which,  thonirh  interestinir  to  everr  man  that  loves 
hrmiiin  rights  and  human  freedom,  is  still,  so  far  as  its  results  are 
(onceined,  a  foreign  question,  namely.  Rtp-al! — the  other  a  question 
of  fj\t:(.rne  delicacy  and  difficulty,  involving  consequences  of  the 
m\<r\.\u^^l  import  to  our  domestic  policy,  namely,  AMition  !  Now 
I  slirill  proceed  to  show  first,  that  >o  far  from  having  organized  my 
flock  into  a  di>tinrt  riass  in  their  civil  relations,  I  have  held  and  still 
hoM  ti.e  doctrines  of  David  Hale,  and  the  "Native  Americans"  on 
that  subject.  And  first  with  j*egard  of  organizing  my  flock  into  a 
tcjiarate  class. 

f.et  the  reader  refer  to  the  Freunau^s  Journal  of  November  11th, 
ISl^J,  and  he  will  find  an  article  under  the  head  of  "  Ixsultixg 
Ari'KALs  OF  Politicians,"  from  which  the  following  passages  are 
C!Xtra(rts ; 

'••  We  should  have  thousrht  that  the  Catholic  citizens  of  this  State 
had  arrived  at  such  a  period  of  intellectual  maturity,  as  wouM  eu- 
ahle  them  to  see  the  despicable  artifice  of  those  who,  on  the  eve  of 
an  ch'ction,  ajipeal  to  them  as  '  Adopted  Citizens.'  "We  should  have 
thoii^rlit^  moreover,  that  by  this  time,  they  had  acquired  spirit  and 
self- respect  enough  to  spurn  such  apj>eals  in  a  manner  that  should 
rebuke  and  disaj)j)oint  the  calculations  of  their  despicable  authors. 
'  Ailopled  Citizens  '  c  ax  have  xo  interest  opposed  to,  or  apart  from, 
those  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  people  at  large,  and  should 
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feel  themselves  insulted,  when  they  are  appealed  to  as  if  ccustituting 
a  distinct  and  separate  class.  Even  in  this  city  such  things  have  so 
often  been  attempted  with  supposed  success,  by  their  friends^  that 
their  enemies  too,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  practice.  On  the 
day  of  the  election,  Tuesday  last,  they  were  called  upon  through 
the  medium  of  placards,  headed  with  a  large  black  cross  (for  nothing 
is  too  sacred  for  these  men)  to  vote  for  a  particular  candidate,  and 
this  was  done  with  the  direct  intention  Of  accomplishing  his 
defeat.  We  know  not  who  was  the  author  of  this  'ingenious 
device.'  We  know,  indeed,  that  last  year.  Col.  Stone  published,  with 
all  the  notes  of  horror  which  such  a  spectacle  could  excite  in  the 
breast  of  a  pious  editor  as  he  is,  a  similar  exhibition  of  a  '  black 
cross,'  purporting  to  be  a  placard  from  the  Catholics,  whilst  ho  must 
hare  known  that  the  whole  forgery  was  the  work  of  his  colleagues, 
if  not  his  own."  This  has  reference  to  a  political  reconmiendation  by 
persons  signing  themselves  '  Trustees  of  Christ  Chuisch,'  a  Catho- 
lic church  at  Sandy  Hill,  in  this  State.    The  article  in  the  Freeman^s 

.  Journal  goes  on  to  review  an  opposite  reconmiendation  by  other 
individuals,  and  speaks  thus :  "  This  counter  recommendation  is 
signed- first,  *  Thomas  Kensler,  Lieutenant  of  the  Irish  Greens,'  which 

:^^titbws  if  its  signers  had  titles,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
them,  especially  if  they  were  likely  to  have  any  weight  on  the  sup- 
posed stupidity  of '  Adopted  Citizens.'  Then  follows  a  list  of  thirty- 
two  names,  among  which  the  O'Conners  and  O'Neills  and  O'Keefes 
stand  out  conspicuous.  These  be  it  known  are  members  of  Christ 
Church,  Sandy  Hill ;  and  their  indignation  does  not  speak  forth  at 
the  insult  which  is  put  upon  them  as  '  Adopted  Citizens '  and 
*  Catholics,'  and  which  they  put  upon  themselves,  but  is  directed 
against  their  opponents  for  having  signed  themselves  'trustees!' 
Really,  the  contempt  in  which  they  are  held  by  those  who  address 
them  with  such  appeals  is  well  merited.  When  they  present  them- 
selves as  '  trustees,'  or  as  '  Adopted  Citizens,'  or  a^r  '  Catholics,' 
to  do  the  low  electioneering  of  political  aspirants,  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  they  deserved  never  to  be  rated  higher  than  they  are  by 
those  who  employ  these  appeals — that  is,  as  men  without  common 
intelligence  or  self-respect,^^ 

Abating  the  mixture  of  contemptuous  epithets  and  insult,  who 
would  not  suppose  that  this  language  is  copied  from  an  editorial  of 
David  Hale  or  from  a  speech  of  the  "  Xative  Americans.?"  Yet,  the 
reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  these  extracts  are  from  an 
article  written  by,  and  express  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Hughes  ! 
— that  man  who  is  represented  by  Bennett,  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser^  the  Journal  of  Commsrce^  the  o»*^'>rs  of  the 
Native  American  i)arty,  and  many  of  the  grave  andP*everend 
divines  of  our  pulj)its,  as  organizing  his  flock  into  a  distij-^*^  .and 
separate  class  as  '-foreigners  and  Catholics  !  !  !"  articiL 

As  regards  Repeal  in  Ireland,  the  Bishoj)  ap])roves  of  it  w^'j^®^* 
qualification,  and  especially  considering  the  moral  and  ChriJ^'^g 
sanction  which  appertains  to  the  means  that  have  hitherto  been  ^'^ 
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ployed  for  the  pro*noting  it.  But  I,  sir,  have  never  connected  my 
person,  my  opinions,  or  rny  name  with  any  association  in  Europe  or 
America,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  even  that  humane, 
just,  and  liberal  object. 

As  regards  abolition,  happily  for  me,  I  can  refer  to  testimony 
which  no  one  can  suspect  of  being  invoked  or  concocted  for  the 
occasion.  In  the  month  of  March,  1 842,  more  than  two  years  ago, 
I  had  occasion  to  write  a  reply  to  a  strange  reference  by  Col.  Webb, 
editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer^  on  the  subject  of  an  address 
which  was  circulated  by  the  abolitionists  of  this  country — an  address 
signed  by  O'Connell  to  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States.  My 
opinion  at  that  time  was  that  the  document  was  not  authentic.  I  have 
had  reason  since  to  alter  my  opinion,  and  to  believe  that  the  signa- 
ture of  this  great  man  had  been  solicited  and  obtained,  under  a  felse 
representation  of  the  true  state  of  the  question  as  regards  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  Here  is  an  extract  from  my  letter  to  Col.  Webb, 
published  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  *  *  *  "Should  it  (O'Connell's 
signature)  prove  to  be  authentic,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing my  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  naturalized  Irishman  to 
resist  and  repudiate  the  address  with  indignation.  Not  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  doctrines  it  contains,  but  because  of  their  having  emanated 
from  n  foreign  source^  and  of  their  tendency  to  operate  on  questions 
of  domestic  and  national  policy.  I  am  no  friend  to  slavery,  but 
I  am  still  less  friendly  to  any  attempt  of  foreign  origin  to 
abolish  it." 

'*  The  duties  of  naturalized  Irishmen  and  others,  I  consider  to  be 
no  wise  distinct  or  different  from  those  of  native  Americans.  And 
if  it  be  proved  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  this  address,  or  any 
other  address,  to  single  them  out  on  any  qvestion^  appertaining  to  the 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  the  United  States^  in  any  other  capacity 
than  that  of  the  whole  population^  then  it  will  be  their  duty  to  their 
country,  and  their  conscience,  to  rebuke  such  an  attempt^  come  from 
ichat  foreign  source  it  may^  in  the  most  decided  manner  and  language 
that  common  courtesy  will  permit.'*'* 

These,  sir,  constitute*  my  vindication  from  the  infamous  charges 
that  have  been  preferred  ngainst  me,  whether  from  the  press  or  from 
the  pulpit.  ]]ut  besides  these,  and  beside  the  propositions  covering 
my  whole  character  and  conduct,  laid  down  in  my  former  letter  to 
the  Mayor,  and  which  no  man  can  impugn  with  one  conflicting  fact, 
I  have  to  add  still  other  testimony  going  to  prove  that  I  am  not  the 
man  whom  even  the  furious  denunciations  of  native  Americans 
represented  me  to  be.  llefore  the  close  of  this  communication 
you  will  h"';o  seen  the  ferocity  with  which  I  have  been  denounced, 
accordinj?."H^o  Bennett^s  reports  of  their  proceedings,  by  this  new 
part''.   .  ^ 

'''\"oollowing  is  a  transcript  of  an  article  published  in  the  FreemanU 

^^'^^■^7,  as  far  back  as  February  the  3d,  this  year : 

rt'b'» 

(  »^ 

t' 
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*'TIIE   NATIVE   AMERICAN  PARTY." 

"Several  of  our  subscribers  have  intimated  a  wish  that,  inasmuch 
as  this  party  professes  a  special  hostility  toward  foreigners,  we  should 
devote  some  portion  of  our  space  to  a  refutation  of  their  cahunnies 
and  misrepresentations.  To  those  who  think  so,  we  would  say,  that 
the  object  and  ])rinciple  of  our  journal  forbid  us  taking  up  any 
question  of  local  j)()litics ;  and  that  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
renders  it  snpeiiluous  to  engage  in  a  refutation  of  clap-trap  state- 
ments, which  their  authors  themselves  do  not  believe.  The  in- 
dividuals composing  this  party  have  a  political  right  to  associate, 
appoint  officers,  make  speeches,  designate  candidates,  and  elect  them 
if  tliey  can.  It  is  true  they  have  no  moral  right  to  employ  falsehood 
in  their  speeches  for  the  purpose  of  increasmg  their  number,  or  of 
inflaming  the  public  mind.  But  this  violation  of  moral  right  must 
be  met  with  by  the  exercise  of  moral  duty  on  our  part — that  is, 
patience  and  unexceptionable  deportment.  We  would  even  caution 
all,  who  may  be  influenced  by  our  opinion,  against  any  act  unworthy 
of  the  high  character  which  foreigners,  generally,  by  their  good  and  ^ 
peaceful  conduct,  have  acquired  in  the  minds  of  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  community.  No  greater  injury  could  be  inflicted  on  the 
interests  of  foreigners^  no  greater  disgrace  could  be  affixed  on  their  char- 
acter^ than  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  provoked  into  any  act^  iU' 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  good  order  of  society.  This  remark  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  Catholics,  for,  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  for- 
eigners in  general^  but  Catholics  in  particular^  are  the  objects  of  the 
hatred  of  this  spurious  nativeism.  We  would  urge,  then,  emphatically 
on  Catholics,  to  bear  themselves,  in  all  respects,  in  a  manner  which  will 
prove  them  worthy  of  the  privileges  and  rights  which  they  enjoy. 
3lany  will  probably  join  this  party  who  are  really  friends  of  foreign- 
ers, but  who  for  the  moment  will  coalesce  with  their  enemies  to 
accomplish  some  local  purpose,  of  which  foreigners  constitute  no 
])art.  The  true  issue  is  for  the  loaves  and  flshes  of  office,  and  as 
but  a  small  share  of  those,  if  any,  falls  to  the  lot  of  foreigners  so, 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  of  their  name,  they  may  consider  them- 
selves as  scarcely  interested  in  the  quarrel.  The  true  issue  is  l>etween 
natives  and  natives;  there  let  it  remain.  The  part  which  foreigners 
should  take  will  be  to  side  with,  and  support  those,  who,  besides 
personal  worth,  profess  to  carry  out  the  fair  and  liberal  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country." 

'"  Those  who  will  have  read  these  remarks  will  find  in  them,  a 
sufficient  exf)lanatiou  of  the  reason  why  we  have  wasted  so  little  of 
our  space  with  the  question  of  Native  Americanism." 

These,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  are  the  doctrines  for  the  pretended 
violation  of  which  T  have  been  so  falsely  and  injuriously  assailed 
by  Mr.  Iliile  and  the  "Native  Americans."  And  yet  this  article, 
published  editorially  in  the  F'reem(ni*s  Journal^  as  already  described, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Bishoj)  Hughes,  who  is  represented  as  organizuig 
his  people  into  a  separate  class  ! ! !     Again,  look  at  another  news- 
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paper  called  the  Truth  Teller^  over  which  I  have  no  control,  published 
January  Gth,  1844,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Press  of  New  York," 
and  you  will  find  in  an  article  of  nearly  a  column's  length  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  whole : 

*'  Now,  we  are  satisfied  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  speak  of  a  portion 
of  the  community  as  foreigners  at  all,  their  true  course  here,  and,  so 
far  as  this  place  is  concerned,  elsewhere  too,  is  to  enter  into  no  discus- 
sion with  those  persons  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  manner  we 
have  just  referred  to.  *In  this  country,  speech,  like  opinion,  is  free; 
and  if  this  party  so  called  should  persevere  in  the  ferocious  spirit  of 
its  denunciations,  it  will  find  its  corrective,  not  in  the  arguments 
which  might  be  urged  on  the  part  of  the  assailed,  but  in  the  dearer 
self-interest  of  those  who  foresee  that  their  prospects  will  be  blighted 
by  its  success,  ♦  *  ♦  but  they  have  failed  hitherto  in  exciting  any- 
thing like  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  citizens;  neither  the 
Irish,  nor  German,  nor  English,  nor  Scotch  citizens,  have  con- 
descended either  to  notice  their  proceedings,  or  in  any  manner  to 
resent  their  insults.    This  is  as  it  should  be." 

This  article,  too,  is  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Hughes,  so  famous,  ac- 
cording to  the  echoes  of  slander,  for  organizing  his  people  into  a  sep- 
erate  chiss  for  political  purposes.  These  are  the  articles  to  which  I 
alluded  in  my  last  communication,  when  I  remarked  that  "  from  a 
very  early  period,  I  prevented  the  only  papers  which  affected  to  rep- 
resent Catholic  interests,  from  opposing  either  the  principles  or  tfie 
progress  of  the  new  party.  "VX  hen  the  private  interest  or  enter- 
prise of  individuals  urged  them  to  establish  new  papers  intended 
expressly  to  oppose  the  progress  of  '  Native  Americanism,'  and  to 
uphold  the  constitutional  rights  of  foreigners  of  all  religions,  I 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  either  patronage  or  approbation — fore- 
seeing, as  I  imagined,  to  what  points  such  antagonism  must  lead." 
I  know  that  the  irresponsible  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
rates  me  as  if  I  had  "  prevented  "  or  "  caused  to  be  published  these 
papers  "  by  an  absolute  authority,  or  by  physical  force.  It  was  not 
so ;  but  merely  by  the  influence  of  moral  means,  such  as  a  friend 
uses  towards  a  friend,  actuated  by  the  desire  for  the  peace, 
security  and  honor  of  society.  And  his  reasoning  is  that  it  is 
most  dangerous  to  the  community  that  it  should  include  one  mem- 
ber capable  of  anticipating  and  preventing  the  horrors  which  have 
occurred  in  another  city !  But  I  have  already  stated  that  I  look  upon 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  as  morally  irresponsible  for 
what  he  says. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen,  not  only  that  Bennett  and  his  fol- 
lowers, have  no  facts  whereby  to  establish  their  abuse  of  me,  but, 
that  I  have  abundant  facts  to  establish  the  truth  of  sentiments,  of 
language,  and  of  conduct,  directly  the  oppoHttc  of  those  which  they 
have  charged  upon  me.  I  have  already  published  my  sentiments  in 
reference  to  an  Irish  or  Catholic  organization,  and  to  any  political 
distinction  between  adopted  and  native  citizens.  "With  Repeal  I 
never  had  anything  to  do,  except  as  a  looker  on.     On  the  question 
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of  Abolitionisra  the  same.  But,  as  may  be  seen,  when  the  name  of 
Mr.  O'Coynell  was  employed  as  a  charm  to  convert  his  countrymen 
in  the  United  States  into  Abolitionists,  I  did  suggest  to  them  in  my 
letter  to  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  that  whatever  might  be  their 
opinions  on  the  subject,  anything  like  dictation  or  advice  from  any 
foreign  source^  on  that  suVjject  was  to  be  met  with  rebuke  or  indigna- 
tion. I  have  never  attended  or  taken  part  in  a  political  meeting  or 
movement  in  my  life.  I  have  never  voted  in  my  life,  except  once.  I  have 
never  made  a  political  speech  in  my  life ;  and  I  dare  any  one  on  earth  to 
meet  me  in  contradiction  of  this  statement.  The  School  Question  is  a 
subject  which  can  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The  Cathohcs  of  New 
York  for  sixteen  years  had  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  taxes 
which,  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens,  they  had  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion. They  had  created  a  few  free  schools  to  supply  as  well  as  might 
be  the  evils  resulting  from  this  privation.  The  question  now  arises, 
why  ji'ere  they  deprived  of  the  rights  of  education  ?  And  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  presents  the  issue  made  in  the  whole  contro- 
versy. The  Public  School  Society  assigned  as  a  reason  that  the 
Catholics  were  bigoted,  and  that  their  priest^  kept  them  apart  from 
the  other  children^  lest  they  should  become  enlightened,  Americanized, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  Protestants,  as  soon  as  they  grow  up.  The 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  this ;  and  alleged  that  the 
lystem  of  the  Public  School  Society  was  adapted  to  make  the  chil- 
iren  Protestants  or  infidels  first,  or  simultaneously  with  education. 
Here  is  the  controversy  on  these  two  statements.  The  Catholics 
alleged  that  the  elementary  books  of  the  schools  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  children  were  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  poison  their 
minds  in  reference  to  their  religion.  For  months  and  years  this  was 
denied  by  the  Public  School  Society.  That  it  was  true,  they  them- 
selves have  had  the  candor  to  acknowledge,  by  blackening  certain 
portions  of  their  books,  and  this  at  their  own  motion^  and  not  at  any 
instance  of  mine.  As  an  instance  of  those  passages  I  will  quote, 
among  others,  the  following  : 

''  John  Huss,  a  zealous  reformer  from  Popery,  who  lived  in 
Bohemia  toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centuries.  lie  was  bold  and  persevering  i  but  at  length, 
trusting  to  the  deceitful  Catholics^  he  was  by  them  brought  to  trial, 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  at  the  stake." 

The  principles  of  the  Public  School  Society  and  their  friends  was, 
that  the  Catholics  should  pay  their  school  taxes  like  others  (which 
they  did),  and  then,  after  having  paid  their  taxes,  send  their  children 
to  the  scliools  to  have  their  minds  imbued  with  sentiments  like  this, 
combining  at  once  prejudice,  uncharitableness,  and,  withal,  blunder- 
ing historical  inaccuracv. 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  agree  to  have  the 
feelings  and  understandings  of  their  children  misled  by  such 
sentiments,  as  the  benefit  offered  to  them  in  return  for  the  taxes 
wiiich  the  law  required  them  to  pay.  They  petitioned,  as  good 
citizens  ought  to  do,  uider  the  pressure  of  a  grievance.      Thej 
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dL**ri--eiI — ia^y  r^fX^oned  with  their  oppi>DeQt;$.     And  this  led  to  the 
r«>-  .1:-  CL.TKO.'ly  r«r:*rrreti  :•:•-      Bat  :Le  angeneroas  trick  of  jhe  friends 
of  th*.-  P"i;!: :  S.-r.*-*  I  >>::ecv.  oq  di"H>jvennir  that  vithont  trick,  false- 
ho*:*!  arx'i  rui-rer-rerH^ratatii-n  were  no  nuiteh  for  trath.  was  to   allow 
x-f  far  L-  p'>'-:M»r  no  r.-ne  to  be  electeJ,  except  snch  as  shoald  fir^t 
bind  theaiielve*  to  •/<?»;/  r^'/r^.f  for  the  greivance  complained  of — no 
matter  how  jn-t  or  how  real  that  grievance  might  be.     Then,  it  was 
on  the  rerv  eve  of  the  election,  that  at  a  meetiniir  in  Carroll  Hall  on 
the  SchcK^l  Qnestion.  when  the  knowletlge  of  thb  trick  broke  npon 
113,   I  eipre*se»i   the  seriiiments   which  I   still  stand  by,  "whether 
rightly  rep/rted  or  not,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Freeman**  Journal^ 
but  not  as  thevare  adome«l  with  the  wavin^r  of  shillahhs  in  Bennett's 
Herald'.     Bennett  says  that  the  two  rep«Drts  are  '•word  for  word,^ 
**  verbatim  tt  liferaiim^  the  same.'^      Bennett  knew  when  he  wrote 
this,  last  week,  that  he  was  writing:  what  was  not  true — and  now  the 
public  know  that  he  knew  it.     My  speech  at  Carroll  Hall  was  not 
the  speech  of  a  p^jlitician.    It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  who  has  some 
reverence  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature.     It  was  the  speech  of  an 
American  who  knows  yid  prizes  the  rights  secured  by  the  American 
Constitution,   which   he  would  not   wish   to  see  violated   in   any 
denomination  of  Christians,  more  than   in  his  own.      l^ead  that 
speech  as  it  is  in  the  Freeman'' s  Journal.     Is  there  any  a})peal  tc 
foreigners,  to  Irish,  to  Catholics,  to  pohticians,  or  to  any  class  of 
beings,  except  so  far  as  a  principle  of  clear  indisputable  right  and 
justice  could  be  an  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  the  hearts  of 
everv  honest  man  ? 

Turn  now,  sir,  I  pray  you,  after  having  read  the  blastinG:  refuta- 
tion of  Bennett's  last  falsehood,  to  the  nine  propositions  laid  down 
in  mv  last  letter  as  facts.  If  those  facts  are  true,  I  ask  von 
whether  there  is  a  man  among  us  who  can  present  himself  at  the 
V;ar  of  a  just  and  honorable  ojiinion,  in  a  more  unexceptionable 
character,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  Christian  pastor,  than  I  do  in  repelling 
the  excess  of  scurrilous  abuse  and  calumny  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  me  ?  But  if  these  propositions  are  not  true,  again  I  say — 
"  Xow,  therefore,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Wm  L.  Stone,  and  ye 
other  deceivers  of  the  i)nblic,  stand  forth  and  meet  Bishoj)  Hughes." 

A  few  words  more  and  I  shall  close  with  what  appertains  to  ray 
own  vindication. 

In  mv  letter  to  his  Honor  the  Mavor  I  stated  as  follows,  in 
reference  to  the  meeting  al  Carroll  Hall :  ** 

"  But  there  was  a  reporter  of  Bennett's  there  who  made  such  a 
speech  as  he  thought  proper,  which  was  afterwards,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  fitted  up  for  the  i)urpose  of  producing  one  of  Bennett's 
'  tremendfWH  excitcinenls.^  and  niakins:  the  '  Herald  alwavs  the  first 
and  most  enterprising  paper  in  New  York.'  Having  taken  this 
rej)ort,  having  studded  it  with  the  gems  of  his  own  ribaldry,  and 
made  some  half  a  column  of  editorial  comments,  in  all  that  mock 
gravity  of  whicli  Bennett  is  caj)able,  the  Herald  of  the  next  morn- 
ing became  the  basis  and  fountain  of  all  the  vituperation,  calumny, 
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and  slander  which  have  been  heaped  on  Bishop  Huglies  throughout 
the  United  States,  from  that  day  to  this." 

All  this  was  from  memory,  and  I  apologized  by  anticipation,  if 
iD  questions  of  memory  I  had  made  any  mistake.  In  his  attempt  to 
reply  to  this,  on  the  25th,  he  states  that  the  whole  question  turns  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  report  alone.  This  is  falser  I  said  the  "  Herald 
of  the  next  morning,"  including  both  the  report  and  the  editorial 
comments  made  with  the  mock  gravity  which  he  sometimes  put  on, 
in  derision  of  mankind.  So  that  here  is  falsehood  both  in  altering 
and  in  suppressing  truth.  In  that  editorial,  headed  with  ilaming 
letters,  he  announced  a  new  and  extraordinary  inovement — mixture  of 
politics  and  religion — he  makis  the  clergy  as  well  as  myself  speakers, 
etc.  Now,  none  of  the  Catholic  clergy  took  any  part  in  the 
proceedings  whatever,  nor  have  they  in  the  discussion  of  the  School 
Quostiou,with  one  or  two  solitary  exceptions.  Neither  was  there 
any  mixture  of  politics  and  religion  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  what 
is  found  in  every  assemblage  of  men,  who  have  some  idea  of  religion 
and  politics,  without  the  slightest  consciousness  of  any  necessary 
"  mixture."  Words  of  this  kmd — written  maliciously — read  hastily 
— sent  forth  at  a  time  of  great  party  excitement — cauyht  vp  according 
to  the  hue  and  tone  of  the  passions — commented  on  as  they  have  been, 
became  unquestionably  X\iQ  fountain  and  basis  of  all  the  vituperation 
that  has  been  heaped  on  me  throughout  the  United  States  from 
that  day  until  this.  After  what  I  have  said  already,  the  truth  of 
one  word  of  which  not  even  Bennett  will  dare  to  deny,  I  ask  you 
to  ponder  on  the  direction  given  to  the  public  mind  by  this  article — 
and  I  think  you  will  see  that,  by  necessity,  this  man  perverts  truth 
in  the  spirit  of  the  article — he  perverts  it  in  the  adjective — he  perverts 
it  in  tiie  noun — in  the  preposition — he  perverts  it  in  what  he  says, 
and  so  far  as  the  moral  effect  is  concerned,  he  perverts  it  in  what  he 
8upj)resses.  But  I  cannot  spare  time  for  the  minute  exposure  of  his 
atrocities  on  my  character. 

The  examination  of  this  question  has  impressed  on  my  mind  more 
deeply  than  ever  the  soundness  of  the  quotation  at  the  liead  of  this 
letter.  And  I  do  believe  that  so  far  as  regards  the  things  of  this 
world, /f//.W/oor/  would  be  "  almighty"  if  it  were  not  for  truth  alone. 
There  are,  certainly,  most  curious  forces  concealed  and  mingled  with 
the  elements  of  material  nature.  I  do  not  speak  of  mesmerism — but 
I  would  just  call  your  attention  to  the  phenomena  that  are 
])roduced  by  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery.  When  its  force  is 
made  to  act  on  a  dead  body,  you  perceive  what  a  shocking  mimicry 
of  life  is  produced.  There  are  manifestations,  as  if  an  artificial 
30ul  had  again  acquired  the  mastery  and  dominion  over  the  move- 
ment of  joints,  sinews  and  muscles.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  discovered  a  latent  principle  somewhat  analagous,  in  power  of 
truth.  And  if  I  can  bring  out  the  correctness  of  theory,  1  hope  to 
be  ranked  among  the  philosophers  of  the  age — for  whom  I  have  a 
greater  respect  than  for  its  politicians.  I  shall  make  my  experiments 
on  James  Gordon  Bennett.     And  in  order  that  they  may  be  fairly 
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"  Li  the  public  schdols  which  were  established  according  to  the 
system  now  in  force,  our  children  had  to  study  books  M'hich  we 
could  not  approve.  Religious  exercises  were  used  which  we  did 
recognise,  and  our  children  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  them. 
Then  we  withdrew  them  -from  the  schools  and  taught  them  with  our 
own  means.  We  do  not  want  money  from  the  School  Fvnd — all  we 
desire  is  that  it  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  toprftmote  the  edwhtion 
of  all.  Now  the  Public  School  Society  has  introduced  just  so  much 
of  religious  and  sectarian  teaching  as  it  pleased  them  in  the  plentitude 
of  their  irresponsible  character  to  impart.  They  professed  to  exclude 
religion  and  yet  they  introduced  so  much  in  quantity  as  they  thought 
proper,  and  of  such  a  quality  as  violated  our  religious  rights.  If  our 
children  cannot  receive  education  without  havmg  their  religious 
faith  and  feelings  modeled  by  the  Public  School  Society,  then  they 
cannot  receive  it  under  the  auspices  of  that  institution,  and  if  for 
those  reasons  they  cannot  receive  it  under  the  auspices  of  that  institu- 
tion, it  is  tyranny  to  tax  them  for  its  support.  We  do  not  ask  the 
introduction  of  religious  teaching  in  any  public  school,  but  we  con- 
tend, that  if  such  religious  influences  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  bwdnets 
of  education^  it  shall  be^  so  far  as  our  children  are  concerned^  mmceord' 
ance  with  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents  and  families^** 

^^  But  I  call  upon  you  to  resist  this  public  school  system  ^itClMr 
you  are  sustained  by  public  men  or  not.  • 

"  You  are  called  upon  to  join  with  your  oppressors^  and  they  leave 
you  NO  ALTERNATIVE  in  Voting,  It  may  appear  uncommon — it  may 
seem  inconsistent  with  ray  character — tliat  I  should  thus  take  an 
interest  in  this  matter ;  and  I  should  not  were  it  not  a  subject  of 
extraordinary  import.  But  there  has  bedn  an  invasion  of  your 
religious  rights,  and  as  the  spiritual  guardian  of  those  now  before 
me,  I  am  bound  to  help  their  cause.  If  you  are  taxed  you  must  be 
protected.  Were  the  tax  so  imposed  that  each  denomination  might 
receive  the  benefit  of  its  own  quota,  the  case  would  be  fair.  We 
are  willing  to  have  any  system  that  operates  equally  ;  but  we  will 
never  submit  to  a  direct  violation  of  our  rights,  and  an  appropriation 
of  the  school  fund  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  not  participate  in 
its  benefits. 

"  Experience  tells  us  that  to  all  great  questions  agitated  in  this 
country,  there  are  two  sides ;  and  in  the  history  of  this  one  we  have 
evidence  of  the  fact.  I  do  not  consider  the  question  as  it  regards 
parties  or  men.  I  only  speak  for  and  advocate  the  freedom  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  men  who  stand  up  for  it.  I  appear  as  the*  friend  of 
him  who  wouhl  give  justice  to  all  classes." 

These  extracts  confirm  the  truth  of  what  has  already  been  said, 
that  it  was  not  until  after  the  misrepresentation  and  bigotry  of  a 
portion  of  the  press  had  bound  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
deny  even  a  consideraiion  of  their  claims  to  the  friends  of  general 
education  that  they  took  up  the  only  alternative  consistent  with 
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honor  aiid  a  sense  of  right.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  appeal  to 
sectarianism — there  is  no  appeal  to  nationality — there  is  no  expression 
of  denunciation  or  bitterness ;  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
calm,  rational  development  of  a  great  constitutional  right,  happily 
secured  equnlly  to  all  the  people.  If  you  make  a  public  issue  with 
any  other  denomination  of  Christians — for  instance,  the  Methodists 
or  Presbyterians — for  the  purpose  of  depriving  them,  as  such,  of  a 
constitutional  right,  they  will  naturally  and  necessarily  oppose  the 
effort  by  constitutional  means. 

If  you  attempt  to  hem  them  in,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can- 
not have  a  chance  for  voting,  except  by  voting  for  persons  pledged 
to  inflict  upon  tliem  the  very  injury  they  complain  of,  their  right  to 
complaint  will  cease,  if  they  co-operate  with  you  for  that  purpose. 
Thin  was  the  principle  which  I  developed  in  my  speech  at  Carroll 
Hall,  as  may  be  seen  by  another  extract  still. 

"They  say  that  we  want  a  portion  of  the  school  fund  for  sec- 
tarian purposes — to  apply  it  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  our 
religion.  This  we  deny  now,  as  we  have  heretofore.  We  have 
denied  it  officially  and  under  their  own  observation.  And  were  they 
oareful  or  solicitous  for  the  truth  of  their  statements  they  would  not 
have  m^&e  the  assertion.  In  this  community,  all  religious  denomina- 
Hons  arejfupposed  to  be  equal.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  predominant 
tnUgion^  ffnd  the  smallest  minority  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
tiie  greatest  majority.  No  denomination^  whether  numerous  or  not,  can 
impose  its  views  on  a  minority  at  the  common  expense  of  that  minority 
and  itself.     It  was  against  that  we  contended,^^ 

These  extracts  are  all  found  in  the  report  of  my  speech  at  Carroll 
Hall,  as  contained  in  the  Freeman's  Journal.  They  are  not  found  in 
the  same  report  as  contained  in  the  Herald,  And  yet  Bennett  in 
his  paper  of  the  21st  inst.  says  that  the  "  two  reports"  are,  "  ver- 
batim ET  LITERATIM,"  the  samc  with  the  exception  of  two  words  in 
the  description  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Bishop's  speech 
was  received.  In  the  Herald  of  the  24th,  he  says  "  we  shall  show  in 
the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  report  which  appeared  in  our 
columns  was  identical,  to  the  very  letter,  with  that  which  re- 
ceived his  own  sanction,  and  v;as  published  to  the  world  in  his  own 
journal."  In  the  same  paper  of  the  25th,  last  Saturday — ''We  give 
this  report  from  the  Freeinan\^  Journal — the  Bishop's  own  paper — a 
report  which  was  subjected  to  his  revision,  and  was  published  with 
bis  full  approbation  and  that  of  his  friends ;"  and  again,  '^  Tliese 
reports  were  made  by  the  same  gentleman  as  we  have  already  stated, 
and  we  now  present  the  incontrovertible  proof  that  they  are  word 
for  word  the  same — that  the  report  which  the  Bishop  has  so  distinctly 
and  vehemently  denounced  as  a  burlesque  report,  is  to  the  very  letter 
the  same  as  that  published  in  his  own  paper  after  having  received 
his  sanction."  Such  is  Bennett's  repetition  of  his  own  falsehoods. 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  exhibit  these  quotations  which  are  found 
In  the  Freeman'^s  Journal  and  are  not  found  in  the  Herald — not  that 
I  suppose  that  any  one  would  believe  Bennett's  word  in  opposition 
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that  this  same  mcral  rascal,  O'Connell,  once  made  a  public  boast  that 
he  never  spared  a  man  in  his  anger,  or  a  woniaii  in  his  lust.  His 
wife  once,  in  order  to  shame  this  scoundrel,  collected  together  six 
young  women  whom  he  had  seduced,  and  employed  them  about  his 
house  in  various  menial  capacities.  Yet  this  heartless,  unprincipletl, 
cowardly  wretch,  has  the  unblushing  effrontery,"  etc. — Bennetts 
Herald^  vol.  iv.  No.  130. 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  of  the 
whole  ;  and  the  phenomena  of  galvanism  can  exhibit  nothing  like  it. 
You  see  that,  in  opposition  to  his  own  will,  he  has  fixed  the  first 
brand  on  his  own  forehead  in  reference  to  Mrs.  O'Connell.  And 
now  I  want  to  see  whether  the  moral  influence  of  truth  will  not 
comj)el  him  to  fix  another,  crosswise,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject, 

"  To  my  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  (he  says)  these  remarks 
were  of  an  offensive  character  and  such  as  it  never  could  have 
entered  into  my  mind  to  conceive  (?)  I  knew  nothing  of  them  whatever^ 
till  I  read  them  in  my  own  paper  the  next  morning.  I  was  indeed 
exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  time,  and  remonstrated  severely  with 
the  gentleman  wiio  wrote  them."  [The  gentleman  who  wrote  them  !] 
—Bennett^  May  23,  1844. 

Now,  see  whether  the  phenomenon  of  #  cross-brand  is  to  be  realized 
according  to  my  theory  of  truth. 

"  Every  editorial  article  which  appears  in  the  Herald  is  written  in 
this  office,  by  whom  it  matters  not ;  but  all  written  under  the  control 
and  superintendence  of  one  mind." — Bennett^  Janitarg  22^  1844. 

In  the  following  experiment,  I  shall  make  Bennett,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  spectators,  go  through  another  compound moye\ncnt  of 
tiiis  kind,  which  cannot  but  prove  very  interesting.  In  the  first 
place,  in  order  to  understand  the  question,  he  invents  a  meetini;^  of 
*'  Native  Americans,"  composes  speeches  for  them ;  and  as  if  his 
intention  were  to  direct  any  mob  that  might  afterwards  arise  to  the 
burning  of  our  churches^  he  publishes  in  one  of  these  speeches  "  that 
there  are  dungeons  under  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  can  be 
intended  for  no  other  puri)ose  than  the  imprisonment  and  torture  of 
the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  city,  when  the  Catholics  should  gum 
the  ascendancy."  In  reference  to  this  subject  he  says,  a  few  days 
afterwards : 

"  The  Express  of  this  city,  a  most  miserable  concern,  actually  had 
the  audacity  yesterday  to  declare,  with  spasmodic  wrigglings  that 
all  this  movement  was  a  hoax^  and  that  all  those  speeches  which  are 
now,  through  our  instrumentality,  circulating  all  over  the  country,  is 
a  hoax.  We  can  only  say  that  the  speakers  thus  ridiculed,  and  so 
unceremoniously  voted  out  of  existence,  could  give  the  miserable 
creatures  of  the  Express  proofs  of  their  identity  of  their  flesh  and 
blood  existence,  equally  striking  and  convincing  as  that  which  the 
honest  countryman  gave  the  philosopher  who  had  very  le.arn  tdly 
argued  in  his  hearing  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  motion  "— 
Bennet,  November  23,  1843. 

Here,  you  perceive,  is  the  denial  of  the  forgery.       Now  then  for 
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ExPERIilENT  No.  4. 

"  And  in  order  to  place  the  whole  plan  of  operations  before  the 
new  party  and  before  the  public,  we  got  vp  the  famous  ''American 
Bepvbiiran  meeting  in  American  Republican  Hall,  between  Broad- 
way and  the  Bowery,'  which  was  a  piece  of  imagination,  and  intended 
to  present,  in  a  practicable  and  intelligible  form,  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  the  new  agitation — the  best  plan  of  carrying  on  the 
canvass — and  the  topics  which  most  properly  invited  the  attention 
of  the  speakers  and  leaders  of  the  movement.  And  this  succeeded 
admirably.  The  ground  we  thus  pointed  out,  in  a  practical,  and  at  the 
same  time  delicate  and  unobtrusive  manner^  was  given  by  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  and  the  agitation  went  on  from  that  hour  with  spirit 
and  success.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  party  were  reported  accord- 
ingly by  us,  and  the  public  in  this  way  kept  regularly  informed  of  the 
views,  the  purposes,  and  the  progress  of  the  reform  party.  It  is 
true,  that  the  Express  and  other  papers  blustered  a  good  deal,  and 
cried  out '  forgery' — but  that  did  not  prevent  our  mode  of  present- 
ing the  true,  tenable  ground  of  the  new  party  from  producing  the 
desired  effect?''-— Bennett^  April  20,  1844. 

The  shedding  of  human  blood,  and  the  burning  down  of  Catholic 
Churches  might  be  anticipate^,  as  the  natural,  (whether  it  Avas  the 
*'  desired,")  effect  of  such  publications  or  not.  And  the  wailing 
families  and  ruined  temples  of  another  city  can  best  declare  whether 
the  means  and  end  have  not  been  in  true  keeping  with  each  other. 
But,  at  any  rate,  you  see  by  applying  the  latent  force  of  truth,  liis 
hands  fly  up  against  his  will,  and  fix  another  melancholy  brand  upon 
his  forehead.  As  a  small  sequel  to  all  this,  I  will  just  mention,  that 
after  having  directed  as  far  as  he  could,  the  attention  of  any  mob 
that  might  be,  against  the  Catholic  churches — after  having  fanned 
the  embers  of  social  division  into  a  flame — after  having  seen  the 
earth  crimsoned  with  human  blood,  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  all  tliis,  as  I  have  said, 
the  natural,  if  not  the  desired  effect  of  his  villanous  falsehoods,  he 
can  discover  in  it  all,  even  now,  nothing  more  than  an  equality  with 
one  of  the  "  moral  essays  known  under  the  title  of  iEsop's 
Fables."  There  is  this  difference  however,  that  ^sop's  Fables  did 
not  tend  to  arson  and  bloodshed ;  and  the  only  similarity  that  the 
comparison  suggests,  is,  that  physically,  according  to  the  ancients, 
iEsop  was  a  beauty — and  so,  I  am  told,  is  Mr.  Bennett. 

But,  I  trust  the  experiments  already  made  are  sufticient  to  establish 
my  theory  of  the  latent  power  of  Truth  over  Falsehood — as  being 
vastly  more  wonderful  in  its  action  on  mind,  than  galvanism  itself 
in  its  application  to  inanimate,  but  articulate  bodies. 

There  is  one  infallible  test  proving  that  any  religion,  so  called, 
which  inspires  men  with  hatred,  one  toward  another,  even  on 
account  of  religious  difference  cannot  insomuch,  be  of  God  ;  for  God 
is  love.  True  religion  inspires  us  with  sentiments  of  love  toward* 
God,  first,  and  above  all ;  and  next,  love  toward  our  neighbor  as 
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ourselves.  Now,  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  most  beautifully,  iu  the 
example  of  the  good  Samaritan,  that  love  for  our  neighbor  means 
all  mankind.  You,  yourself  sir,  have  once  illustrated  this  admirable 
and  infallible  text,  so  far  as  sentiment  and  feeling  are  concerned,  of 
true  religion.  And  although  my  opinion,  on  such  a  topic,  will  be 
received  as  little  worth,  I  will  say — there  never  was  a  prouder  day 
for  the  Protestant  religion  which  you  profess,  and  for  your  own  fame, 
than  that  on  which  you  rejected  the  testimony  of  Maria  Monk; 
albeit  she  was  endorsed  by  reverend  hands  as  a  hopeful  convert  from 
Popery,  ai)d  her  filthy  book  recommended  as  a  veracious  and 
opportune  production.  I  will  make  bold  to  say  that  in  sickness  or 
in  health,  m  life  or  at  death,  you  cannot  look  back  except  with 
pleasurable  emotions  to  that  proud  day,  on  which,  understanding  the 
trve  interests  and  honor  of  your  religion  better  than  its  official 
advocates,  you  exclaimed  with  honorable  indignation : 
iVb/i  talibus  atixiliis,  non  defensoribvs  istis. 

But  how,  sir,  could  you  have  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to 
the  memory  of  that  day,  as  to    receive   the    testimony,  not    of  a 
Protestant  like  Maria  Monk,  but  of  "  a  Roman  Catholic  editor,^'*  as  you 
had  the  cruelty  to  call  him  in  your  paper,  of  the  30th  day  of  October, 
1841.     If  you  had  given  Bennett's  statement  without  the  endorse- 
ment of  your  own  respectable  name,  his  character  would  have  been 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  he  circulates ;  and  the  deplorable 
results  which  since  followed,  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
occurred.     But  I  shall  not  press  this  matter  on  your  attention,  at 
the  present  time.     In  fact,  from  what  I  read  of  him  in  your  paper, 
and  other  respectable  Journals,  I  supj)osed  that  their  editors  would 
not  have  been  willing  to  have  placed  the  slightest  confidence  in  him 
in  regard  to  any  matter  involving  truth  and  honor.     And  yet  what 
was  my  astonisFmient  in  beholding  him  converted  under  your  pen 
into  "  a  Roman  Catholic  editor,"  and  his  testimony  received  by  you 
as  if  you  regarded  it  with  habitual  confidence.      The  man  himself  I 
have  never  seen ;  but  my  opinion  of  him  had  been  already  formed 
by  two  circumstances  which,  for  mo,  were  quite  enough.     One  was 
that  he  was  understood,  in  Philadelphia,  I  think,  to  have  published 
private  and  confidential  letters ;  another  was  that  he  seemed  to  deny 
and  repudiate  his  country  and  countrymen.     The  first  is  the  only 
sei'vice  he  could  render  to  the  land  of  Bruce  and  Wallace ;  and  for 
the  second  there  is  another  reason,  no  doubt,  which  his  countrymen 
can  explain.     It  seems,  however,  that  though  born   in  Scotland  he 
makes  a  good  "  Native  American."     He  says, 

"  Why,"  asked  my  friend,  ^*  don't  you  go  among  your  country- 
men oftener  ?"  "  Do  you  mean  the  Scotch,"  said  I.  *'  I  do,"  said 
he.  "  Then  I'll  tell  you  the  reason,  they  are  a  d — d  scaly  set,  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  when  I  pass  them  in  the  street  I  always  take  the 
windward  side,  and  avoid  shaking  hands  as  I  would  avoid  the  itcli.' 
Ha !  ha !  ha  !  ho  !  ho !  ho  !  ''  No,  sir,"  continued  I,  "  my  friends  are 
the  '  Natives.'  I'll  stick  to  the  Natives — a  fig  for  the  Scotch." 
I  do  not  know  at  what  period  Bennett  wrote  this,  but  I  had  a 
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vague  recollection  of  it  in  my  own  mind  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
quotation  here  given,  and  which  may  be  found  in  the  "Life  and 
Writings  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,"  page  8. 

But  it  appears  that  he  is  not  only  a  "  Native,"  but  that  he  has 
their  principles — at  least  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  You 
would  suppose  that  if  not  brought  up  in  one  of  our  public  schools 
himself,  he  would  recommend  the  system  of  these  schools  by  its 
results  in  his  own  conduct  and  character.     He  savs  : 

"  I  was  educated  a  strict  Catholic,  but  it  was  an  enlightened  Catholic 
My  school  book  in  my  boyish  days  was  the  Bible,  King  James' 
Bible,  the  Protestant  Bible.  Yet  I  never  found  that  the  reading 
of  that  Bible  at  school  ever  left  any  bad  effects  behind.  On  the 
contrary  it  left  good  effects.  It  filled  the  young  mind  with  the 
glorious  images,  the  classic  language,  the  noble  ideas,  and  the  ever- 
fiving  principles  of  trve  religion  from  its  upper  fountains.  There  can 
be  no  harm  to  a  good,  moral,  liberal  and  intelligent  Catholic  in 
having  the  Bible,  yes,  even  the  Protestant  Bible  in  school.  The 
Bible  is  the  Bible  in  every  language,  in  every  translation,  in  every 
church,  in  every  sect.  Bishop  Hughes,  committed  a  most  fatal 
mistake  ever  to  raise  that  little,  narrow,  bigoted  question  about 
different  translations  before  this  Christian  and  intelligent  community." 
—Bennett,  April  15,  1844. 

Wljat  could  Mr.  Hiram  Ketchum  himself,  say  more  than  this? 
And  if  Bennett  be  an  example  of  the  moral  effects  of  such  training, 
wliat  stronger  reason  can  we  have  for  making  its  adoption  universal 
in  our  public  schools  ?  from  which,  by  the  by,  apart  from  particular 
translations,  I  never  a.skeal  that  it  should  be  excluded. 

Bennett  has  pretended  that  his  assaults  on  me,  of  which  I  have 
two  or  three  dozen  still  in  reserve,  were  made  in  consequence  of  my 
conduct  at  Carroll  Hall,  and  then  only  for  the  public  good.  This  is 
entirely  false.  His  grossest  assaults  were  made  before  the  occurrence 
.at  Carroll  Hall  took  place.  Until  then,  ever  by  his  own  showiiig,  I 
had  done  nothing  to  authorize  his  assaults  under  the  plea  of  public 
good.  Yet,  my  admitted  innocence  did  not  protect  me.  But  why 
should  I  speak  of  myself?  Is  there  a  clergyman  of  any  denomina^ 
tion  whom  he  has  spared  ?  ^Ij  amiable  and  saintly  predecessor,  even 
at  the  age  of  "  VO  years  and  upwards,"  could  not  be  allowed  to 
escape, 

"  Bishop  Dubois  is  not  a  patriarch — he  does  not  effect  reforms  by 
his  example,  or  by  pastoral  advice  and  government.  No,  no.  He  is 
doing  Catholicity  a  service  AS  THE  DEVIL  DID  Job  a  service — by  his 

WANT   OP   ALL    EXAMPLE — by    his  ENTIRE    HISGOVERNMENT — ^by   hlS 

o/priciou^  and  ridiculous  tyranny,  .  .The  CONDUCT  of  Bishop  Dubois 
has  long  given  great  offense  to  the  Catholics.  Capricious,  tyrannical, 
HEARTLESS,  OLD-WOMANISH  and  absurd,  he  has  reduced  and  is 
reducing  the  standard  of  Catholicity  to  a  standard  that  would  make 
Maria  Monk  pity  it,  and  Dr.  Brownlee  say  prayers  for  its  safety." — 
Bennett,  Sept.  dth,  1836. 
Was  it  for  the  public  good  that  such  a  foul  attack  was  made  on  ^n 
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amiable  and  aged  clergyman — whose  age  and  character  should  have 
shielded  him  ?  No,  no.  There  is  nothing  of  public  good  in  the  question. 
And  even  as  regards  the  Native  American  party,  whatever  its 
principles  were,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  breathed  the  spirit  of 
extermination  which  would  appear  from  Bennett's  reports  of  their 
proceedings.  For  instance,  describing  the  sensation  produced  by  an 
appeal  in  one  of  their  meetings,  he  has,  "  (Loud  applause.) — Cries 
of  never — we'll  die  first — weUl  kill  the  old  Pope  and  evkrt  onb 
BELONGING  TO  HIM  FIRST." — Bennett^ s  Herald  Nov,  25,  1843. 

I  have  underlined  the  words  as  making  the  spirit  which  Bennett 
ascribes  to  the  meeting.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the  "  gems 
of  his  ribaldry,"  just  as  the  "  shillelahs"  were  at  Carroll  Hall.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  most  dangerous  to  find  him  on  the  day 
preceding  this,  as  if  his  object  were  to  urge  on  the  thoughtless  and 
the  wicked  to  bloodshed,  circulating  the  following  atrocious 
slander  ? 

"  We  hear  it  whispered  that  the  Irish  Repeal  Abolitionists^  who 
have  been  organized  by  Bishop  Hughes  and  John  McKeon,  intend 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Young  Americans,  and  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  ^ixih.''— Bennett,  Nov.  24th,  1843. 

And  all  this,  whilst  he  himself  had  borne  testimony  to  the  peace- 
able conduct  of  the  Irish,  as  the  following  passage  will  show — 

"  The  German  population  alone  have  raised  a  voice  against  the 
movement  of  this  party,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  Irish 
adopted  citizens,  who  are  generally  the  first  in  tne  field,  lie  as 
dormant  as  terrapins  in  December." — Bennett,  Oct.  24,  1843. 

Materials  of  this  kind  thicken  around  me  as  I  advance  in  my 
subject ;  but  I  shall  give  it  up  for  the  present,  out  of  sheer  disgust.  A 
free  press  is  essential  to  a  free  country.  And  whilst  we  know  that 
licentiousness  is  inseparable  from  freedom,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
bear  with  the  evil  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  I  think  this  letter  will 
teach  even  Mr.  Bennett  that  editors  have  duties  as  well  as  rights  in 
conducting  a  free  press  ;  And  that  the  instrument  which  they  abuse 
by  licentiousness,  constitutes  after  all  the  most  powerful  and  rigid 
tribunal,  at  which  to  arraign  them,  for  perverting  it  from  it^ 
legitimate  use.  If  Bennett  had  public  motives  for  pouring  the 
torrent  of  his  slanders  upon  me  for  the  last  six  years,  I  trust  the 
same  motives  will  justify  me  for  vindicating  myself,  and  for  pointing 
out  the  dangers  to  which  everything  in  the  domestic  and  social  rela- 
tions of  life  is  exposed  from  the  unscrupulous  abuse  of  a  free  press, 
by  an  editor  without  moral  principle.  Some  one  will  ask  me,  whether 
in  writing  as  I  have  done,  I  have  not  violated  charity.  My  answer 
is,  that  I  have  not.  I  admit  that  if  Bennett  were  a  man  wlu» 
regarded  either  charity  or  truth,  in  his  attacks  upon  others ;  or  if 
those  attacks  were  without  their  influence  on  society  at  large,  then 
indeed,  I  know  that  I  should  be  violating  this  heavenly  virtue.  But 
Bennett  has  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  toward  society,  that 
if  I  were  charitable  to  the  community,  I  must  seem  to  be  uncharitable 
'  toward  him.     Just  imagine  if  you  can  an  incarnation  of  demonisin 
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placing  itself  on  the  highways  of  civilized  society — ranging  with  pry- 
ing inspection,  around  the  whole  circle  of  official,  commercial,  social, 
and  domestic  life ;  just  as  the  freebooter  sweeps  the  ocean-horizon 
with  his  telescope,  looking  for  prey;  imagine  that  incarnation,  rush- 
ing on  its  victim  with  some  fatal  secret  of  guilt  or  misfortune,  (the 
wounds  of  which  might  heal,  if  allowed  the  natural  privilege  of 
shade  and  silence) ;  whispering  that  fatal  secret  with  sardonic  triumph 
into  the  ears  of  those  who  thought  it  was  unknown,  and  then — 
waving  to  and  fro  the  scorpion  lash  of  its  infernal  whip,  until  lean 
or  money ^  or  hoih^  are  made  to  gush  forth  abundantly, — and  then  you 
will  have  conceived  my  idea  of  the  powers  that  may  be  exercised  by 
a  bad  man,  having  the  command  of  a  free  press.  You  say  Bennett 
is  too  contemptible  for  notice  ;  then  answer  me  the  question,  why  is 
it  that  society  sustains  his  paper  ?  You  say  he  is  too  contemptible 
for  notice ;  and  why  is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of  him  and  that  you 
would  Tather  lose  $100  any  time  than  incur  his  enmity — out  of 
regard,  if  not  for  yourself,  at  least  for  your  little  daughter  who 
climbs  on  your  knee,  or,  as  O'Connell  expressed  it  in  the  poetry  of 
his  grief,  "  for  the  lamb  that  slept  in  your  bosom," — ^knowin^  very 
well,  as  you  do,  that  though  you  fear  not,  a  "  poisoned  arrow  '  may 
be  prepared  for  them  when  you  least  expect  it.  You  say  that  he  is 
too  contemptible  for  notice ;  and  yet,  female  curiosity  will  read  his 
paper  to  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  others^ — whilst  female  modesty 
olushes  and  trembles,  at  the  very  idea  of  itself  being  made  the 
object  of  his  remarks.  Let  society  show  a  healthy  tone  of  moral 
courage ;  let  those  who  by  mistake,  take  up  his  paper  in  the  morn- 
ing, wash  their  hands  again,  before  going  to  breakfast ;  let  them 
cease  tp  grow  pale  at  the  idea  of  having  incurred  Bennett's  enmity, 
and  thei}^  if  you  tell  me  that  he  is  "too  contemptible  for  notice,"  I 
will  admit  you  to  be  sincere,  and  a  believer  of  what  you  say.  But 
until  then  I  cannot  agree  with  you ;  and  I  assert,  whilst  I  do  not 
fear  him,  that  Bennett  is  not  too  contemptible  to  deserve  notice. 

I  have  now  submitted  the  entire  case  before  that  tribunal  to 
which  the  honored  man,  who  was  a  chaplain  to  the  Congress  of 
Independence  said  no  honest  citizen  need  appeal  in  vain  ;  namely, 
public  opinion,  as  it  exists  among  the  American  people.  I  ask  no 
partial  judgment,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  one  of  prejudice  shall 
be  pronounced  against  me.  Here  are  the  facts,  every  man  who 
reads  can  understand  them.  I3ut  I  think  that  at  this  moment,  and 
without  presumption  I  might  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  conductors 
of  the  public  press,  to  do  me  according  to  their  own  sense  of  right, 
simple  justice  in  the  premises.  Many  of  them  have  been  misled, 
and,  without  intending  it,  have  done  me  injustice.  I  have  had  no 
resentment,  because  I  have  not  considered  this  as  wilful  or  deliberate 
on  their  part.  But  if  the  time  has  como  when  circumstances  have 
compelled  me  to  meet  my  detractors,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  will  record  the  sentence  which  their  feelings  of  honor  and  sense 
of  justice  may  dictate  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  this  even  of 
"  Native  Americans  ?"  if  they  are  worthy  of  the  proud  title  of  A'hicb 
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they  boast,  but  which,  in  order  to  continue  a  proud  title,  mast  be 
sustained  by  magnanimous  feelings  and  honorable  virtues. 

Allow  me  n^ain,  sir,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  the  principle  of  moral 
philosophy  laid  down  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  namely — that  there 
18  nothing  more  powerful  than  Falsehood  except  Truth  alone.  The 
whole  of  this  letter,  I  think,  establishes  the  soundness  of  this 
principle.  It  is  full  of  egotism,  I  know.  But  it  professes  to  be  so. 
It  professes  to  treat  of  Bishop  Hughes — the  assailed  of  a  thousand 
calumniators — and  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  first  and  persever- 
ing chief  of  those  assailants.  The  principles  represented  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  have  both  triumphed,  the  one  in  the  just  but 
imperfect  provision  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  extending 
the  blessings  of  education  to  the  children  of  this  city — this  was 
the  triumph  of  truth.  The  other  has  triumphed,  also,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  his  colleagues,  and  (alas  for  the  honor 
of  our  country !)  may  be  read  in  gilt  letters  on  the  ruined  walls  of 
St.  Augustine's :  "  The  Lord  Seeth." 

I  remain,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv't, 

+  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop  of  New  York. 


THIRD  LETTER  OF  THE  RIQHT  REVEREND 

BISHOP  HUGHES. 

Rejoinder  to  CoL  William  L,  Stane,  Editor  of  the  Commercial 

Advertiser. 

Respkcted  and  Dear  Sir, — On  unfolding  your  paper  of  the  6th 
inst.,  I  felt  gratified  at  beholding  your  letter  of  five  columns,  inas- 
much as  it  seemed  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  restored  health.  This 
feeling  however  was  somewhat  damped  by  a  perusal  of  the  letter, 
wliicb  fiirnislied  to  my  mind  at  least  intrinsic  evidence  that  you  are 
still  far  from  being  well.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  which  I  leave 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty.  I  have  read  your  long  letter.  I  find 
in  it  nothing  but  "  words,  words,  words."  Indeed  it  seems  to  iiie 
that  I  have  refuted  most  of  it,  even  in  the  form  of  words  or  asser- 
tions as  it  was  presented  at  variwis  times  by  Mr.  Iliram  Ketch nni 
under  his  own  name.  There  are  but  a  very  few  passages  on  which 
I  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  commentary.  It  is  true,  you 
repeat  some  of  the  assertions  which  have  been  made  by  the  editor  of 
the  "  morning  paper,"  and  which  have  in  his  case,  been  proved  by 
FACTS  to  have  been  falsehoods.  If  your  repetition  could  by  any  pro- 
cess make  them  true,  then  indeed  I  should  consider  them  worthy  of 
notice. 

You  have  read  my  two  letters ;  you  have  seen  those  letters  com- 
posed of  facts  and  arguments,  and  you  have  not  ventured  more  than 
Mr.  ]'>ennett  to  deny  a  single  fact  set  forth  by  me  in  either.     You 
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have  not  been  able  to  rebut  my  arguments  by  the  adduction  of  a 
single  opposite  fact ;  and  so  long  as  you  leave  these  documents  in 
that  situation — so  long  will  your  letters  and  your  columns  and  your 
paragraphs  amount  to  "  words,  words,  words  "-^mere  assertion 
and  nothing  more.  Now,  sir,  between  facts  on  one  side  and  mere 
assertion  on  the  other,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  leaving  the  matter  to 
the  judgment  of  that  tribunal,  before  which  we  both  stand. 

I  will  but  just  present  for  your  consideration  a  few  reflections 
that  have  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  your  letter.  And  first 
of  all,  allow  me  to  say  I  shall  pass  over  without  comment  the  many 
paragraphs  of  allusion  to  myself,  in  which  no  doubt  you  supposed 
you  were  accomplishing  feats  of  satirical  sublimity.  That  you  snould 
shrink  with  horror  from  any  kind  of  partnership  with  Bennett,  is 
precisely  what  I  anticipated,  and  precisely  what  caused  me  to  ex- 
press my  regret,  that  you  should  have  selected  for  yourself,  in  his 
regard,  the  position  in  which  my  letters,  or  rather  your  own  course, 
exhibited  to  you.     You  say  : 

"  I  am  not  going  to  rail  at  Bennett,  or  to  express  my  indignant 
fastidiousness  at  the  association.  I  set  it  forth  as  a  specimen  of  what 
some  of  your  friends  have  styled  '  a  most  calm  and  dignified  appeal 
to  reason  -instead  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men.  Your  ruse  in 
this  respect,  however,  exhibits  about  as  much  refined  taste,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  argument,  as  if  I  should  couple  your  name  with  that 
of  the  celebrated  Monroe  Edwards. 

"  What,  Rev.  sir,  do  you  shrink  from  the  association  ?  Well  you 
may,  and  I  will  not  make  it.  But  Monroe  Edwards  is  of  your  own 
church.  He,  like  yourself,  is  an  able  and  accomplished  man,  and  like 
yourself  has  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him 
in  the  newspapers.  Still,  I  will  not  persevere  in  the  association, 
although  this  community  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  justify  me  in  the 
introduction  of  a  parallelism  which  cannot  be  any  more  offensive  to 
you,  than  you  supposed  would  be  to  me  the  peculiar  connection  in 
which  you  presented  my  name  to  the  public,  or  should  I  even  repre- 
sent the  Carroll  Hall  orator  and  the  tenant  of  Sing  Sing  as  respect- 
ively the  head  and  tail  of  the  Romish  Antichrist. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  for  not  pressing  this  association  too  closely.  And 
yet,  if  I  had  endorser!  the  notes  of  Mr.  Monroe  Edwards,  as  you  did 
those  of  Bennett,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  escape  it.  You  under- 
stand the  value  of  the  term  in  conmiercial  affairs  and  its  moral 
bearing  is  somewhat  analogous.  Besides,  you  cannot  plead  ignorance 
of  the  *'  morning  paper  "  from  which  you  copied.  Not  so  in  regard 
to  those  who  were  imposed  upon  by  Edwards.  Until  the  Jinale  of 
his  career,  very  honorable  and  intelligent  men  were  deceived  by 
him.  But  Bennett  had  not  this  advantage  over  you,  for  you  knew 
him  w^ell.  If,  therefore,  I  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  any 
manner  connected  with  such  a  man  as  Monroe  Edwards,  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  you  identified  yourself  with  the  ''  Roman 
Catholic  editor  of  the  morning  paper,"  I  should  certainly  feel  morti- 
fied, but  I  do  not  see  that  I  ought  to  be  offended,  at  being  reminded 
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of  the  connection.  The  one  is  expatiating  the  guilt  of  his  bold  and 
iniquitous  career — the  other  is  expatiating  his  also  in  his  own  way. 
But  I  believe  that  in  reference  t )  both,  your  opinion  and  mine  would 
exhibit  sufficient  agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  picture  of 
each  may  be  found  drawn  with  sufficient  distinctness  in  the  lines  of 
the  poet. 

"  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  soia^thing — nothing ; 
''Iwos  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 
But  he  that  filches  from  mo  my  ^ood  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  '  indeed." 

Which  of  the  characters  here  imagined  by  the  poet,  is  more  de- 
spicable, it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  you  say  Monroe  Edwards 
is  a  Catholic.  This  may  be.  The  Catholic  religion  has  furnished  as 
bad  men  as  any  other ;  still,  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  you  make 
this  assertion  of  your  own  knowledge  or  not.  I  hope  you  have  not 
again  trusted  to  some  "  morning  paper  " — but  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
rule  in  logic  that  what  is  gratuitously  asserted  may  be  gratuitously 
denied.  I  deny,  therefore,  the  assertion  that  Monroe  Edwards  is  a 
Catholic,  and  I  call  on  you  for  the  proofs. 

It  was  a  waste  of  words  for  you  to  undertake  proving  that  I  made 
a  speech  at  Carroll  Hall.  But  it  was  not  ingenuous  on  your  part  to 
suppress  or  overlook  the  fact,  that  you,  among  others,  had  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  representatives  of  the  people  imderthe  iniquitous 
obligation  of  refusing  to  grant  the  petition  however  just  it  might 
be,  of  those  who  wished  an  alteration  in  the  School  Laws.  This  was 
*'  the  ungenerous  trick  "  to  which  I  lately  called  your  attention.  It 
was  you  and  your  colleagues  who  fii*st  mingled  religion  with  politics 
in  that  question.  And  whilst  you  recommended  those  exclusively 
who  should  oppress  one  portion  of  the  peoi)le,  my  recommendation 
was  for  those  who  should  do  "justice  to  all  classes." 

As  to  your  dissertation  on  the  various  systems  of  common  school 
education,  I  have  very  little  to  say.  My  own  ])reference  would  be 
for  a  system  which,  if  it  were  practicable,  might  allow,  without  in- 
terfering Avith  or  infringini:^  the  provisions  of  the  law,  each  denomina- 
tion to  instruct  its  own  children  in  its  own  peculiar  views  of  religion. 
But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  then  for  my  own  part,  I  am  resigned  to 
any  system  in  which  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  shall 
be  secured  to  the  children  of  each  denomination,  equally.  This  is 
all,  and  I  presume  that  in  this,  unless  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
made  a  great  blunder  in  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  at  all,  you 
will  find  nothing  to  cavil  at.  As  to  the  Bible  in  the  common  schools, 
I  See  no  great  ol)jection  to  it,  provided  it  be  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  just  laid  down.  If  you  force  the  Catholic  Bible  on  Protes- 
tant children  against  their  will,  you  inflict  an  injury,  in  my  opinion,  on 
the  religious  rights  of  those  children  and  their  parents ;  and  the  injury 
is  just  as  great  a  violjition  of  right,  as  if  you  force  the  Protestant  Bible 
on  Catholic  children  against  their  will,  or  that  of  their  parents.  It 
Mjems  to  me  that  you  will  hardly  quej'tion  the  correctness  of  this  view , 
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and  if  you  do  not,  then  there  is  nothing  between  us  to  dispute  about. 
As  to  the  Protestant  version,  to  the  examination  of  whicli  you  invite 
my  attention,  I  think  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  Or,  if 
you  are  determined  on  that  sul)ject,  you  will  please  to  begin  by  re- 
futing the  very  many  learned  and  able  critics  of  the  Protestant 
Communion,  who  have  rejected  the  version  of  King  James,  and 
adopted  or  recommended  others,  for  reasons  which  they  allege,  and 
which  you  can  attempt  to  refute,  if  you  please. 

You  seem  disposed  to  hold  me  accountable  for  whatever  may  be 
said  in  the  papers  that  are  nominally  or  really  Catholic,  such  as  the 
Freenuni^s  Journal  and  others.  My  last  letter  ought  to  satisfy  you 
tijat  I  regard  "  a  free  press  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  free 
country."  Accordingly  I  exercise  no  censorship  of  authority  over 
these  or  any  other  papers,  each  of  them  has  its  own  editor,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  him  to  enjoy  the  same  rights,  subject 
to  the  same  responsibilities,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Adverther.  If  he  violates  the  honorable  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  public,  by  deceiving  those  who  expect  truth  from  the 
conductors  of  a  public  press,  then  let  him  be  held  accountable.  The 
only  paper  I  have  any  connection  with  is  the  Freeman^s  Journal,  and 
no  man  can  find  anything  of  party  politics  in  its  columns.  The  other 
papers,  so  far  as  I  know,  ])rofess  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  ;  and 
I  maintain,  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  so 
doing,  that  their  editors  have  the  same  legal  right  that  you  have. 

In  reference  to  the  very  disingenuous  view  which  you  give  of  my 
efforts  to  prevent  any  collision  through  the  excitement  produced  by  re- 
cent events,  you  certainly  have  overlooked  what  could  not  have  es- 
caped your  attention,  if  your  health  had  been  perfectly  restored. 
My  statement  on  that  subject  was  to  the  effect  that  I  had  used  every 
exertion  to  prevent  that  portion  of  the  population  under  my  spiritual 
charge,  from  being  driven  into  combination,  under  the  plea  of  neces- 
sary self-defence.  This  you  turn  most  disingenuously  into  a  mean- 
ing which  I  never  could  have  intended — as  if,  I  claimed  the  power 
of  keeping  the  peace  or  creating  riot  at  my  own  option. 

This  perversion  of  statements  which  the  public  understand  per- 
fectly well,  does  you  no  credit.  A  true  Christian  judges  charitably 
of  the  intention  of  the  others,  whenever  the  opportunity  is  presented, 
without  doing  violence  to  tlie  evidence  of  language  and  of  facts. 
And,  to  suppress  circimistances,  to  distort  facts,  to  pervert  language, 
in  order  to  bring  out  a  deceptions,  false  and  uncharitable  interpreta- 
tion, is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  a  true  Christian  man. 
The  man  whose  breast  is  ])ure  is  slow  to  suspect  except  on  strong 
evidences.  And  to  behold  everything  with  a  jaundiced  eye  proves 
no  change  in  the  object,  but  rather  the  diseased  condition  of  him 
who  looks  upon  it. 

What  I  have  just  said  will  explain  your  misconception  and  mis- 
statements in  regard  to  my  official  relations  with  the  Church,  as 
dashing  with  my  private  obligations  to  my  country.  It  is  a  calum- 
ny which  even  the  intolerance  of  the  British  Government  has  been 
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at  last  obliged  to  acknowledge.  It  i?  a  calumny  which  cannol  be  ut- 
tered except  ir:  contempt  of  the  laws  of  our  own  freer  and  hap}>ier 
republic.  It  is  a  calumny  which  no  educated  man  will  believe,  and 
to  which  no  educated  man  ought  to  give  utterance.  If  it  were  not 
a  calumny,  its  legitimate  consequence  would  be  to  deprive  Catholics 
in  this  country  of  the  right  of  discharging  any  civil  trust,  whereas 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  acknowledges  them  as  entitled 
equally  with  their  fellow-citizens  to  fill  any  ofiSce  to  Avhich  they  may 
be  appointed. 

In  relation  to  the  lines  quoted  by  you  from  the  Freemaiis  Journal 
as  indicative  of  conspiracy  and  treason,  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I 
had  never  seen  them  in  that  paper,  until  your  reference  directed  my 
attention  to  the  subject.  I  confess  that  in  the  garbled  form  with  the 
underlining  of  particular  w^ords  and  the  evil  purpose  which  they  i-e- 
ceive  from  the  suggestions  of  your  mind,  I  saw  them,  as  quoted  by 
you,  with  regret  and  displeasure.  But,  on  referring  to  the  poetic 
effusion  from  which  they  are  taken,  I  found  nothing  treasonable  in 
the  purpose,  nor  defective  in  the  poetry.  You  are  aware  that  from 
the  time  of  old  Horace,  "poets  and  painters"  have  claimed  a*  id  been 
allowed  by  all  civilized  nations  a  "  license"  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  is  on  this  account,  that  when  the  young  genius  of  the  land  plumeil^ 
its  poetic  wings  during  the  recent  political  contest  in  this  city,  I 
never  complained,  albeit  the  sentiments  were  such  as  a  rigid  prose 
writer  like  you  would  be  sure  to  condemn.  Let  us  give  a  couple  of 
small  specimens.  The  author  of  the  following  lines,  as  we  read  in 
the  Native  America  a  Paper  ^  where  they  were  published,  is  Mr.  De  Le 
Ree.     They  breathe  patriotism  as  well  as  poetry  : 


'*  Your  wives  shall  praise  you  for  vour  deeds, 
Your  sweethearts  hug  you  in  their  arms. 
If  once  you  pluck  th»'se  forc^ign  weeds 
That  have  been  growing  on  your  farms. 

*'  Just  cast  them  out  upon  the  road 
And  never  let  them  in  your  lot, 
You've  found  they  were  a  helivy  load, 
Then  dump  and  send  them  all  to  pot." 

But  to  show  that  poetic  genius  is  no  monopoly  among  "  Native 
Americans,"  we  have  the  following  specimen  ascribed  in  the  same 
paper  to  Mr.  Job  Haskell. 


"  And  did  those  mighty  heroes  intend  their  sons  for  slaves. 
To  bow  to  foreign  bishops  who  crossed  the  ocean's  wares? 
No  1  a  voice  comes  booming  o'er  our  vast  extended  plain, 
March  on  my  brave  Americans,  if  thousancU  should  be  sicin, 

"  And  shall  our  Common  Schools,  the  Republic's  strongest  hope 
»  Be  wielded  bv  deceitful  Priests,  a  Bishop,  or  the  Pope  ? 
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No  I  answers  free  born  millions  ;  ffhe  tltenx  a  traitor's  grave. 
Advance,  advance,  Americans — your  boasted  bulwarks  save. 

"  Loud  sounds  the  sacred  bugle,  the  American  youth  dash  on, 
Bate  foreiffnert  stiall  bite  t/ie  ground — our  war-cry,  Washington/'  <&c 

Now,  sir,  in  both  of  these  it  might  seem  to  a  dull  proser  that  very 
objectionable  ideas  and  purposes  were  inculcated.  You  will  cer- 
tainly think  so.  But  I  throw  myself  back  on  the  old  canon  of  li- 
cense that  has  always  been  granted  to  poets  and  painters.  And  so 
I  interpret  the  words  "■  if  thousands  should  be  slain"  ;  they  do  not 
signify  as  you  would  imagine  literally  slaying,  but  only  poetic  slaugh- 
ter. So  also  "  give  them  a  traitor's  grave"  means  a  grave  of  poetrv. 
And  "  base  foreigners  shall  bite  the  ground"  is  to  be  interpreted  m 
the  same  way. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  effusion  from  which  you 
have  quoted,  by  insinuating  a  meaning  which  the  poet  never  could 
have  intended,  let  me  quote  to  you  the  first  two  stanzas,  which  seem 
to  be  in  reference  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  country  : 

"  They're  graven  on  the  nation's  heart — 
The.  lofty  deeds  of  yore. 
When  TjTanny,  with  trailing  dart, 
Shrank  wailing  from  our  shore — 
They're  blazoned  on  our  banner,  too, 

And  every  crystal  star 
Illumes  each  sen  s  long-shrouded  view, 
*  And  terror  strikes  each  Czar. 

"  And  on  this  consecrated  soil 

Would  Persecution's  hand 
Tear  down  the  patriot's  work  of  toil — 

Place  on  our  flag  a  brand  ? 
Unsullied  yet,  that  flag  shall  wave — 

That  fane  unshaken  stand, 
While  Freedom  wield's  a  two-edged  glaive 

To  curb  each  bigot  band." 

ITiese-are  the  opening  stanzas,  and  suggest  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
piece.  It  may  have  been  written,  for  what  I  know,  by  a  foreigner, 
or  what  the  Chinese  would  call  an  outside  barbarian  ;  but  then,  we 
are  a  civilized  people,  and  we  must  extend  to  him,  if  he  court  the 
muses,  the  same  license  that  we  do  to  our  own  poets. 

It  was,  sir,  much  to  be  regretted  that  you  had  not  Mr.  Ketchum 
at  your  elbow,  whilst  you  were  writing  your  letter.  For  there  is 
nothing  so  injurious  to  a  cause,  as  a  discrepancy  or  direct  coiUradic- 
tion  between  the  witnesses  who  are  called  upon  to  support  it.  There 
are  several  such  discrepancies  in  your  letter.  But  I  shall  call  your 
attention  to  only  two  out  of  the  whole  number.  Your  words  in  one 
place  are  : — "  I  had  almost  said  we  would  rather  see  them  (Protest- 
ant children)  Papists,  than  that  an  early  infidel  bias  should  be  given 
to  their  tender  minds." 
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This,  sir,  is  a  sentiment  which  does  you  honor,  but  at  the  same 
time  shows  how  far  you  are  behind  the  liberality  of  your  own  age 
and  denomination.  One  of  your  most  distinguished  "Bisliops" — 
Dr.  Spring — said  in  his  speech  before  the  Common  Council — when 
I  uttered  sentiments  somewhat  similar  to  yours : 

*' The  gentleman  has  sought  to  prove  that  the  present  system  leads 
to  infidelity.  Xow,  sir,  let  no  man  thuik  it  strange,  that  I  (Dr. 
Spring)  should  prefer  infidelity  to  Catholicism.  E\'en  a  mind  as 
acute  as  Voltaire's  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  there  was  no  al- 
ternative between  infidelity  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
be  should  choose  infidelity.  I  would  choose,  sis,  in  similab  cir- 
cumstances, TO  BE  AN  INFIDEL  TO-MOEEOW.*' 

If  the  legal  advocate  of  the  Public  Schools,  already  alluded  to,  bad 
been  near  you  when  you  wrote  your  letter,  he  would  not  have  al- 
lowed you  to  put  yourself  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  the  Rev. 
gentleman  who  gave  utterance  to  the  liberal  sentiment.  Again,  you 
write  as  follows : 

"  The  system  of  public  schools,  thus  established  in  this  city,  was 
working  admirably.  It  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  city,  and  its 
superintendence  the  occupation  of  our  most  virtuous  and  intelligent 
citizens.  The  intelligent  infidel  even  acquiesced  in  it.  Sectarianism 
was  hushed,  and  bigotry  was  asleep,  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  you  ap- 
peared to  trouble  the  waters." 

Now,  sir,  referring  to  the  same  debate,  w^e  have  Mr.  Ketchum's 
own  authority  for  stating  that  long  before  I  appeared  or  agitated 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  Public  system,  that  system  had  been  as- 
sailed by  petitions  from  "  the  Episcopalians," — petitions  from  "  the 
Dutch  Keformed  Church" — petitions  from  "  the  Methodist  Church," 
petitions  from  "  the  Baptist  Church,"  and  from  "  the  Catholic 
Church,"  "  time  and  agahi,"  to  use  liis  own  elegant  expression  I  If, 
then,  all  these  denominations  were  so  dissatisfied  w-ith  the  public 
school  system,  that  they  petitioned  respectively  against  it,  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  how  unfounded  is  that  popularity  which  you  as- 
cribe to  it,  until  I,  as  you  say,  began  to  find  fault  with  the  system. 
Suppose  all  these  denominations  opposed  to  it,  as  Mr.  Ketchani  as- 
serts, then  I  should  like  to  know  who  were  its  friends — excuj)t  those 
who  sympathise  with  Dr.  Spring  in  the  sentiment  which  he  ex[>res- 
ses  with  so  much  naivete  and  candor.  These  are  a  few  of  the  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  to  which  I  have  alluded.  But  there 
are  other  expressions  also,  such  jw  "  a  predominant  national  religion 
above  the  laws,"  that  sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of  those  who  re- 
gard the  constitution  of  the  country  as  being  the  all-protecting  in- 
strument appointed  for  the  protection  of  rehgious  as  well  as  civil 
rights.  And  if  there  be  "  a  predominant  national  religion"  above 
that  instrument,  it  would  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  is  under  its  protection.  At  all  events,  the  language  is 
novel  in  this  country,  and  will  give  rise  to  some  strange  reflections. 

This  is  all  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  in  reference  to  your 
letter.      Yon  have  nc*  opposed  one  single  fact  to  those  which  I  have 
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laid  down  in  my  two  former  communications.  Yoa  have  given,  in- 
deed, five  columns  of  words,  in  which  there  is  much  va^ue  declama- 
tion, much  person'al  abuse,  wliich  I  shall  not  notice ;  much  ungene- 
rous suspicion  and  unwarranted  insinuation,  much  of  assertion  ;  but 
ifrom  under  the  whole  mountain  of  words  thus  piled  together,  there 
comes  forth  scarcely  a  mouse  of  sense  or  argument.  Neither  do  1 
pretend  to  haA^e  dealt  in  argument  in  this  letter.  I  have  merely  sug- 
gested a  few  considerations  for  your  reflection  and  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  they  rose  in  mind,  on  the  perusal  of  your  letter.  Having  done 
so,  allow  me  to  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  your  health 
may  be  soon  restored  and,  as  the  Spaniards  would  say,  that  you 
may  live  a  thousand  years. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect, 
Your  humble  and  obedt.  servt. 
^  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
June  7,  1844. 
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''Be  serere  when  animadverting  upon  evil  practices  or  dangeroas  principles,  but  bk 
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My  Dear  Coloxel, — Tlio  above  is  taken  from  a  Native  Ameri- 
can paper  as  a  hint  to  editors,  and  I  admire  the  humanity  of  the 
writer  if  his  object  was  to  sugj^est  to  you  in  a  delicate  manner  the 
great  fault  of  your  letters,  in  the  hope,  uo»  doubt,  that  for  your  own 
sake  you  would  avoid  its  repetition.  You  must  be  aware  that  I  had 
no  other  purpose  in  writing,  except  to  vindicate  myself  from  the 
charges  which  you  and  Mr.  Bennett  have  been  foremost  to  circulate, 
and  which  I  have  called  upon  you  to  prove.  I  had  supposed  that 
the  justice  of  public  opinion  would  allow  no  man  in  this  country, 
to  be  abridged  of  that  fair  reputation  to  which  an  unexceptionable 
conduct  entitles  him. 

If  I  have  organized  my  flock  into  a  political  party — //  I  have  at- 
tempted to  keep  up  national  distinctions  in  the  community — if\  have 
made  appeals  to  religious  prejudices — if  I  have  sought  to  expel  the 
Bible  from  the  public  schools — if  I  have  solicited  the  blackening  of 
the  public  school  books — if  I  have  allied  myself  with  any  political 
party  or  individual — ifl  have  done  any  action  or  uttered  any  senti- 
ment unworthy  of  a  Christian  Bishop  and  an  American  citizen,  you 
and  Mr.  Bennett  who  have  accused  me  of  all  these  things,  must  now 
either  furnish  the  proof  or  stand  before  the  community  as  false  ac- 
cusers. I  assert  positively  as  facts  that  I  have  done  none  of  the 
things  here  mentioned.  If  I  have,  you  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
tacts  whiclr  prove  it.  This,  properly  speaking,  constitutes  the  only 
question  in  controversy  between  us.  I  appeal  to  thejustice  of  public 
opinion  on  all  these  charges,  and,  nothing  but  fact^  will  be  sufficient 
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to  disprove  my  denial  of  them.  I  have  called  on  you  for  the  i5ict8 
in  reference  to  any  one  of  these  charges,  and  it  appears,  so  far,  that 
you  have  no  facts  to  produce.  Then,  sir,  your  accusations  fall  to  the 
ground,  like  those  of  your  degraded  leader — "  the  Roman  Catholic 
editor  of  a  morning  paper."  In  my  first  letter  I  laid  down  all  the 
propositions  that  were  necessary  to  cover  my  whole  character  and 
conduct  as  facts  w'hich  are  to  be  overthrown,  if  assailed  at  all,  not 
by  sophistry  or  argument,  but  by  other  facts,  with  witnesses,  which 
will  prove  them  untrue.  JVbtp,  therefore^  James  Gordon  Bennett^ 
William  L,  Stone  and  ye  other  deceivers  of  the  public^  stand  forth  and 
meet  Bishop  Hughes,  But  then^  come  forth  in  no  quibbling  capacity ; 
come  forth  as  honest  men^  as  true  American  citizens,  with  truth  in  your 
hearts  and  candor  on  your  lips,  I  know  you  can  write  well — and  can 
multiply  words  and  misrepresent  truth — this  is  not  the  thing  that  will 
serve  yon  now.  Come  forth  with  your  facts.  Bishop  Hughes  places 
himself  in  the  simple  panoply  of  an  honest  man  before  the  American 
people.  He  asks  no  favor — but  he  simply  asks  whether  the  opinion  of 
Bishop  White  is  true,  that  icith  the  American  people  no  man  can  be  put 
down  by  calumny  f  Bring,  therefore^  your  facts  to  disprove  the  forego- 
ing negative  propositions.  Bishop  Hughes  pledges  himself  to  prove  those 
that  are  affirmative^  if  you,  or  any  decent  man  with  his  signature^  will 
deny  them,     [See  the  propositions  in  my  letter  to  Mayor  Harper.] 

Have  you  denied  the  truth  of  one  of  those  propositions  ?  Have 
you  stated  one  solitary  fact  opposed  to  their  truth?  Not  one!  If, 
therefore,  these  propositions  be  true,  as  I  contend  they  are,  and  as 
you  have  not  disproved  by  any  fact,  then,  sir,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
say  to  you  also — you  "  have  borne  false  witness  against  yonr  neigh* 
bor." 

Ah  !  but  you  say  I  made  a  speech  at  Carroll  Hall,  and  you  ask 
whether  Bennett's  report  of  it  was  "  a  burlesque,  a  caricature,  a  false 
representation  ?"  I  answer,  it  was  all  three.  If  you  will  please  to 
turn  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  pages  of  my  second  letter,  you  will  see 
the /?roo/ that  it  was  all  three.  You  will  perceive  that  when  Ben- 
nett denied  this,  the  falsehood  of  the  denial  was  then  impressed  on 
the  brazen  forehead  of  its  author.  Yet  this  falsehood  of  his,  vou 
endorse  with  your  name.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  not  consider 
hereafter  an  association  of  your  own  choice  with  this  man  equally 
offensive  to  yon,  as  if  you  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  Monroe 
Edwards.  You  say  that  "  I  represent  Bennett's  report  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  my  positions."  Ilere  again,  sir,  you  are  led  into  a  per- 
version of  truth  bv  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  "morninsT  editor." 
What  I  said  was  not  the  burlesque  report  merely,  but,  the  whole 
"  Herald  of  the  next  morning."  If  you  refer  to  page  16  of  my  second 
letter,  you  will  perceive  that  Bennett  falsified  truth  in  the  spirit  of 
the  articles,  in  the  adjective,  in  the  noun,  and  in  the  preposition,  that 
he  falsified  truth- in  what  ho  suj)])ressed  respecting  my  speech  at 
Carroll  Ilall.  Ilow  then  can  you,  unless  you  are  ambitious  of  being 
associated  with  Bennett,  repeat  the  statements  which  stand  wi  false- 
hoods proven  against  him,  when  they  Avere  first  uttered  ? 
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You  identify  the  report  of  that  speech,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Free- 
matins  Jovrnal^  the  Herald^  and  the  Advertiser,  Sir,  if  I  could  suppose 
you  competent  to  write,  at  the  time  your  letter  was  penned,  I  should 
repard  this  statement  as  something  worse  than  disingenuous.  You 
had  seen  my  letter  as  addressed  to  yourself.  In  that  letter  you  saw 
that,  whether  rightly  reported  or  not,  I  admitted,  and  held  myself 
resj)onsible  for  the  speech  in  Carroll  Hall,  as  reported  in  the  Free- 
mou''s  Jovrnal^  "  but  7iot  as  it  is  found  with  the  waving  of  shillelahs 
in  Bennett's  lierald^^  and,  I  may  now  add,  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
It  suited  your  purpose  to  copy  from  the  Herald^  and  it  is  too  late  now 
for  you  to  pretend  that  the  association  dishonors  you.  Yet,  sir,  I  shall 
not  put  you  in  the  same  situation  in  regard  to  this,  in  which  I  placed 
Mr.  Bennett.  I  shall  not  apply  to  you  the  nioral  force  of  truth  which 
left  such  indelible  characters  impressed  upon  his  brow,  although  so 
far  as  it  regards  the  new  theory  of  stimmavtology^  it  would  have 
been  my  interest,  or  rather  the  interest  of  the  science,  to  have  se- 
lected you  for  the  experiment,  as  being  a  more  impremhie  subject. 
I  need  hardly  say  to  you,  that  the  scientific  and  technical  term  stim- 
mautology  means  in  common  language,  nothing  more  than  the  science 
of  self-branding. 

I  perceive,  however,  that  you  make  a  distinction.  You  admit  it 
possible  that  Bennett's  report  was  unfair,  that  there  wns  &  suppremo 
veri^  but  yoii  deny  that  this  "  mars  the  sense ;"  and  with  a  hardi- 
hood on  which  your  great  leader  would  not  have  ventured,  you  still 
insist  upon  its  being  verbatim  et  literatim.  On  reading  this  assertion 
of  yours,  I  should  be  tempted  to  treat  its  author  in  the  manner  he 
deserves,  if  it  were  not  that  you  ar6  said  to  be  indisposed,  and  so 
far  entitled  to  consideration.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  fierce  spirit 
and  .harsh,  not  to  say  insulting,  style  of  your  letters  appear  to  be 
little  in  harmony  with  the  sober  and  unimpassioned  feelings  that  are 
most  appropriate  to  a  sick  chamber.  I  am  obliged,  however,  to  re- 
gard them  as  yours,  forithe  signature,  if  not  the  composition,  is  your 
property  ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  whether  you  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  when  you  endorse  for  Bennett,  or  inscribe  it  at  the  foot  of 
such  letters  as  have  lately  appeared  in  your  name. 

You  have  seen  that  in  the  "  burlesque  "  report  and  commentaries 
of  Bennett,  there  were  not  »nly  omissions  of  the  trve^  but  also  addi- 
tions of  the  false.  Supposing  that  from  a  judge's  charge  to  the  jury, 
you  were  to  select  out  of  fifteen  paragraphs,  only  two  or  three,  and 
these  apparently  unaccountable  in  the  absence  of  the  reasoning  and 
law  that  had  gone  before,  supposing  you  gave  to  these  three  para- 
graphs a  malignant  interpretation  directly  the  reverse  of  what  the 
reasoning  of  the  suppressed  passages  was  calculated  to  convey,  would 
not  the  public  be  justified  in  calling  your  pretended  report  a  "  bur- 
lesque "  and  a  "  caricature  "  of  the  judge's  charge  ?  Ah  !  but  say 
you  the  same  words,  as  far  as  they  are  reported,  are  found  in  both, 
and  ''  the  svppressio  veri  "  does  not  "  mar  the  sense."  Admirable  critic 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser!  To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  this 
rule  of  criticifm,  I  will  mention  a  Biblical  anecdote,  which  I  have 
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read,  I  forget  where,  but  with  which  yon,  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
experience,  are  no  doubt  well  acquainted.  It  had  reference  to  an 
edition  of  King  James'  Bible,  in  which  the  negative  particle  of  what 
you  call  the  seventh  precept  of  the  decalogue  was  omitted.  You 
will  contend  that  this  suppressio  veri  does  not  mar  the  sense  !  And 
yet  the  difference  between  the  real  report  in  the  decalogue  and  the 
false  report  of  the  printer,  had  the  effect  to  command  the  very  crime 
it  was  intended  to  forbid.  Now,  every  word  in  the  false  report  was^ 
to  be  founVl  in  the  true  report.  But  there  was  one  little  word  of  ^ 
only  three  letters  found  in  the  true  report  which  was  not  in  the 
false ;  and  this  may  illustrate  how  far  the  suppressio  veri  may  and 
does  "  mar  the  sense."  When  Bennett  asserted  that  the  report  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal^  and  that  in  his  vile  sheet  "were  verbatim  et 
literatim  the  same,  he  knew  that  he  was  Avriting  falsehood,  and  the 
public  will  know  that  you,'  should  you  venture  to  repeat  it  again, 
will  be  writing,  if  you  have  not  already  written,  under  the  same 
consciousness.  I  repeat  what  I  have  already  stated  to  the  public, 
"  that  my  speech  at  Carroll  Hall  was  not  the  speech  of  a  politician. 
It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  who  has  some  reverence  for  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  It  was  the  speech  of  an  American  who  knows 
and  prizes  the  rights  secured  by  the  American  Constitution,  which 
he  would  not  wish  to  see  violated  in  any  denomination  of  Christians 
more  than  in  his  own."  Read  that  speech  as  it  is  in  the  FreeinarCi 
Journal.  Is  there  any  appeal  to  foreigners  ?  to  Irish  ?  to  Catholics  ? 
Politicians  ?  or  to  any  class  of  beings,  except  so  far  as  a  principle 
of  clear,  indisputable  right  and  justice  could  be  an  appeal  to  t'le  un- 
derstanding, and  the  heart  of  every  honest  man? 

The  meeting  at  Carroll  Hall  was  for  promoting  education.  There 
is  clear  evidence  on  record,  that  at  different  times  when  some  of  the 
speakers  would  introduce  politics,  I  declared  to  them  positively,  that 
the  moment  politics  were  introduced,  I  should  quit  their  meetings. 
Why  was  it,  then,  that  the  question  forced  itself  upon  us  ?  This, 
sir,  wiH  bring  out  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  which  you  and  your  col- 
leagues have  labored  so  diligently  to  conceal.  You  first  fettered  the 
candidates  of  one  party,  and  extorted  from  them  a  pledge,  that  (no 
matter  what  miff  hi  be  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Public  School 
Society,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  oppressions  which  that  close 
corporation  might  inflict  upon  a  portion  of  the  people  :)  the  candi- 
dates should  go  to  the  legislature,  if  sent  at  all,  bound  not  to  dare 
touchy  or  alter^  or  amend,  or  improve  that  corporate  system,  in  which 
the  people  had  no  voice  or  right  of  election.  Was  it  not  shameful 
that  you  should  take  away  from  the  representatives  of  the  whole  com- 
munitg,  in  the  legislature,  the  power  to  remove  injustice,  if  injustice 
should  be  found  ?  But  not  satisfied  with  this  enslavement  of  the 
candidates  of  one  party,  you  attempted  to  put  manacles  on  the  can- 
didates of  the  other  also  ;  and  you  did  find  some  of  them  willing,  in- 
stead of  being  the  fvoe  and  fair  representatives  of  the  whole  people, 
to  go  to  Albany  as  the  bondsmen  wearing  the  yoke  and  livery  ot 
the  Public  School  Corporation.     It  was  the  intention  of  those  who 
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wished  a  change  m  the  Public  School  system,  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  ensuing  legislature,  and  to  petition  for  their  redress.  What 
would  have  been  the  use  of  their  petitioning,  if  ihey^  too,  had  voted 
for  men  bound,  especially  bound,  to  deny  even  the  justice  of  their 
prayer  ?  Thus,  the  decision  of  their  case,  not  by  their  choice  nor  by 
mine,  but  by  your  artful  arrangements,  was  anticipated,  and  brought 
by  you  into  a  position  in  which  they  must  either  co-operate  with  youy 
in  perpetuating  the  grievance  of  which  they  had  to  complain,  or  else 
separate  themselves,  and  show  that  they  at  leasts  would  not  know- 
ingly vote  against  their  own  right  to  seek  redress.  My  speech  was 
made  simply  to  point  out  tiie  trap  which  had  been  laid  for  them.  It 
was  simply  to  tell  them  that  they  could  not  expect  justice  in  the  leg- 
islature, if  they  became  parties  to  the  injustice  themselves,  by  vot- 
ing for  men  pledged  to  refuse  it.  This  was  on  the  29th  of  October. 
Up  to  that  period,  even  Bennett  avowed  that  there  was  nothing  to 
censure  in  my  conduct.  Observe,  I  do  not  quote  Bennett  as  if  he 
were  worthy  of  belief,  even  when  he  tells  the  truth.  But  knowing 
as  you  know  even  the  malignity  with  which  he  pursued  me,  before 
that  period,  if  I  had  left  it  in  his  power,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
denounce  me,  inasmuch  as  he  does  prefer  truth  to  falsehood,  when- 
ever the  former  furnishes  a  higher  gratification  to  his  avarice  and 
revenge  than  the  latter.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  his  charges  and  yours 
against  me  in  connection  with  this  subject  are  and  have  been  false  and 
slanderous  from  the  beginning.  My  addresses  at  all  times  in  Carroll  Hall 
on  the  School  Question  were  directed  to  citizens  constituting,  as  I 
supposed,  a  part  of  the  great  American  family ;  and  if  sometimes 
I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  countries  of  their  fathers,  *  or  from 
which  many  of  themselves  came,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
them  the  more  strongly  to  ihat  of  their  adoption ;  to  teach  them 
that  here  the  constitution  and  laws  are  wise,  and  just,  and  liberal ; 
that  under  such  laws  if  they  suffered  a  wrong,  they  had  but  to  seek 
redress  at  the  proper  tribunals.  This  was  the  nation,  of  which  I  ex- 
horted them  to  prove  themselves  worthy,  and  not  any  foreign  coun- 
try, as  you  erroneously  assert.  Who  then,  sir,  I  ask,  was  it  who 
first  threw  the  religious  elements  of  sectarian  strife  into  this  School 
question  ?  I  say,  and  I  shall  prove  presently,  that  whilst  I  had  no 
hand  or  part  in  it,  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  who  ex- 
pressed such  holy  horror  at  the  "  mixture,"  was  himself  among  the 
first  to  fling  the  bitter  ingredients  of  religious  animosity  into  the  po- 
litical cauldron.  Ten  days  before  the  meeting  at  Carroll  Hall,  you, 
Col.  Stone,  were  the  author  of  the  following  false  and  uncharitable 
paragraph  : 

"TiiK  School  Question. — So,  the  Pope  has  been  at  work  at 
Tammany  Hall,  and  his  votaries  have  obtained  their  demand  of  the 
*  party.'  A  portion  of  the  assembly  ticket  nominated,  is  in  fiivor  of 
breaking  up  our  admirable  system  of  common  schools,  and  trans- 
forming them  into  nurseries  of  the  Romish  Church.  In  other  words, 
if  Messrs.  Pentz  &  Co.  can  succeed  in  their  schemes,  the  Pi:orEST- 
XKT&  of  the  city  are  to  be*  taxed  for  the  support  of  Roman  Catuo- 
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uc  Scnoous,  AS  SUCH.  Are  the  Protestants  of  New  York  pre- 
pared for  this?'^ — f-^wn.  Adrtriiier^  YoL  xliT.,  Tuesday  eveDing, 
Oct.  19,  IWl. 

This  wa<$  written  and  the  emphatic  words  underlined  as  above, 
ten  days  before  the  meeting  at  Carroll  HalL  Instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  this  inflammatory,  sectarian  appeaL,  founded  as  it  was  on 
the  gross  calumny  which  it  asserts,  I  find  yon  quoting  from  my 
speech  in  yoar  last  letter  as  follows,  and  of  course  refuting  yourself: 
"  We  <\o  not  ask  that  any  portion  of  the  public  money  should  be 
confided  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  our  religion  at  the  public 
expense.  Such  a  demand  would  be  ABSURD,  and  would  RICH* 
LY  MERIT  THE  REBUKE  WHICH  IT  COULD  NOT  ES- 
CAPE.^ 

This  was  a  part  of  my  speech  at  Carroll  Hall.  You  perceive  that 
it  is  a  direct  refutation  of  your  calumny  quoted  above.-  And  how 
do  you  reply  to  it  ?  Do  you  say,  as  you  should  with  advantage  to 
your  honor,  "  We  are  sorry  indeed  that  under  a  wrong  impression, 
we  made  a  false  charge  ag^nst  the  Roman  Catholics — that  we  have 
thoughtlessly  excited  religious  rancor  among  our  citizens  by  an  ap- 
peal to  them,  not  as  Whigs  or  Locofocos — ^but  as  Protestants  against 
Catholics.''''  Xo — no,  nothing  of  this  kind.  I  had  answered  your 
calumny  in  my  speech,  and  whilst  that  answer  is  before  you — 
whilnt  I  acknowledge  that  if  your  statement  had  been  true,  ^^  our 
demand  would  be  absurd^  and  would  richly  merit  the  rebuke  which  it 
could  not  escape,"  your  remark  is — "  That  rebuke,  sir,  I  am  now  ad- 
ministering to  you."  But  why  my  dear  Colonel,  ?  I  have  proved  that 
I  was  innocent  of  the  charge  which  merited  the  rebuke.  I  have 
proved  that  when  ;foa  made  that  charge  you  bore  false  witness 
against  your  neighlK>r.  Why  then  should  you  rebuke  me  ?  I  fear, 
my  ])Oor  friend,  that  you  are  very  sick  indeed. 

But  it  is  altogether  astonishing  that  your  memory  should  so  en- 
tirely have  failed  you  on  this  subject.  In  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
of  Saturday,  October  23,  1841,  just  one  week  before  the  meeting  at 
Carroll  Hall,  you  published  the  following : 

"THE  ISSUE  IN  NEW  YORK. 


1         ., 

for  which  they  were  chosen  : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  will  not  nominate  any  person  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Assembly,  who  is  in  favor  of  any  alteration  of  the  present  system  of  the 
distribution  of  the  school  fond." 

This  resolution  was  sufficiently  clear  in  itself.  It  signified  that  no 
alteration  should  be  allowed  in  respect  to  any  improvement  in  the 
8yst<m  of  Public  School  education.  Its  authors  took  care  not  to  in- 
troduce the  religious  element  into  the  expression  of  it.     But  not  so 
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Col.  Stone.     He  again  turns  away  from  Whigs,  and  appeals  to 
«  Protestants." 

"This  resolution,"  he  says,  "  was  adopted  by  the  convention  with 
but  a  single  dissenting  voice,  and  the  Whig  Assembly  ticket  has 
been  selected  upon  the  principle  therein  set  forth.  Indeed  the  can- 
didates have  all  been  informed  that  they  are  nominated  expressly  to 
oppose  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  school  fund  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Now,  then,  as  to  the  candidates  for  the 
Senate,  the  Protestants  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and,  indeed  of  the 
district,  demand  that  the  candidates  for  the  Senate  be  selected  on 
the  same  principle,  and  unless  they  are  so  selected  with  the  distinct 
understanding,  that  they  will  sustain  our  present  incomparable  sys- 
tem AS  IT  18,  they  will  not  he  sustained  by  the  peopled 

Here  was  another  appeal  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  the  honor  of  that  community  be  it  said,  it  was  treated 
as  it  deserved.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  Col.  Stone  was  charged 
by  one  of  his  colleagues  of  the  press  in  the  following  words :  "  7%« 
gross  and  uncalled  for  attacks  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  upon  the 
Catholic  religion  lost  us  the  city." 

These,  sir,  are  facts  from  your  own  pen,  and,  so  far  as  the  only 
controversy  which  I  desire  to  have  with  you,  namely — that  which 
appertains  to  my  own  character  and  conduct  in  the  natural  right  of 
vmdicatiiig  both  from  the  foul  and  false  charges  which  you  and  Mr. 
Bennett  have  been  the  foremost  to  promulgate — these  facts  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  But  I  have  a  great  many  more 
when  you  will  be  able  to  hear  them.  The  files  of  your  paper  teem 
with  them.  All  the  other  portions  of  your  letter,  though  they  might 
be  very  well  in  their  place,  yet,  so  far  as  regards  the  only  question 
between  us,  are  mere  "  words,  words,  words."  For  instance,  you 
maintain  "  the  existence  and  necessity  of  a  national  predominant 
RELIGION  which  is  neither  established  nor  unestablished."  You 
maintain  the  necessity  of  a  scheme  of  public  education,  to  which 
"  discontented  fragments  must  conform,  and  towards  which  they 
can  exercise  no  veto  power  .^"  This,  sir,  is  strong  language  to  use  to- 
ward a  people  who  suppose  themselves  free.  lam  at  a  loss  to  know 
by  what  authority  you  ordain  what  the  law  does  not^  that  they  "  must 
conform."  You  maintain  that  King  James'  Bible  is  the  best  ver- 
sion of  the  sacred  scripture  in  our  language.  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you  whether  as  a  "  discontented  frag- 
ment "  I  have  a  right  to  any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  or  whether  I 
"  my  St  conform  T'  You  say,  "  the  great  battle  of  the  Reformation  is  to 
be  fought  over  again."  But,  let  me  ask  you  whether  there  be  not 
some  more  Christian  mode  ofilhminating  the  minds  of  the"  Papists  " 
than  that  of  burning  their  churches  ?  All  the  Reformations,  so  called, 
that  have  taken  place,  would  have  succeeded  much  better  if  their 
advocates  had  exercised  a  little  more  charity  and  tolerance  towards 
each  other.  But  I  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  now.  I  have  written 
but  for  one  single  object,  namely,  to  vindicate  myself ;  and  1  have  no 
doubt  but  that  all  men  of  candid  minds  will  agree  that  that  object 
has  been  thoroughly  accomplished. 
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I  commenced  this  letter  with  a  very  just  quotation  from  a  "  Native 
American  "  paper.  Allow  me  to  close  it  by  another  from  an  English 
Protestant  clergyman.  But  before  doing  so,  let  me  call  to  your  re- 
collection an  honorable  passage  of  your  own,  when  you  were  nobly 
engaged  in  scattering  the  conspiracy  of  Maria  Monky  and  her  associ- 
ates to  the  wind.  "In  so  domg,"  you  remark,  " I  have  believed 
myself  to  be  likewise  performing  a  duty  to  Protestant  Christianity 
in  the  light  of  truth  ;  since  I  believe  the  most  sovereign  antidote 
to  the  march  of  Popery  will  ever  be  found  in  that  divine  attribute 
Ttruth);  and  if  the  JPapal  power  can  be  overthrown  only  by  frauds 
jahehondy  and  imposture^  I  say  for  one  let  it  stand."  Pity,  sir,  that 
ever  this  noble  sentiment  should  have  passed  from  the  memory  of 
its  author.  The  quotation  from  the  Rev.  author  of  the  portraiture 
of  Methodism,  Mr.  Nightingale,  is  as  follows.  I  give  it  for  what  it 
is  worth,  leaving  you  to  judge  whether  it  has  any  application  to  your 
recent  letters  or  not. 

"  When  the  early  Reformers  had,  with  a  pertinacity  unbecoming 
their  extraordinary  pretensions  to  purity  of  doctrine  and  spirituality 
of  character,  succeeded  in  affixing  on  their  old  friends  the  nickname 
of  Papists^  and  on  the  faith  they  deserted  from,  that  of  Popery^  the 
prejudice  these  terms  Avere  intended  to  inspire,  found  its  way  from 
the  pen  of  the  zealot  and  the  lips  of  the  declaimer,  to  the  solemn  acts 
of  nations,  and  the  edicts  of  the  reformed  princes.  The  liberal  and 
enlightened. spirit  of  modern  times  has  dictated  a  wiser  course,  and 
the  terra  Roman  Catholic  is  that  by  which  those  formerly  called 
Papists^  are  now  designated  in  all  the  great  statutes  of  this  country 
(England). 

♦  *  *  "The  reproachful  epithets  of  'Papist,'  'Romanist,' 
'  Popish,'  '  Romish,'  <fec.,  arc  no  longer  applied  to  them  by  any 
gentleman  or  scholar, ^^ 

I  havo  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

>J<  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York. 


n 
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ALLEGED  BURNING  OF  BIBLES. 

Editor  of  the  Evening  Post: — Sir, — I  send  you,  herewith,  the 
report  of  tlie  proceedings  of  a  meeting  "convened  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Beekmanstown,"  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of 
November,  in  relation  to  the  alleged  burning  of  a  quantity  of  "  Bi- 
bles, by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  in  the  town  of  Champlain,  Clinton 
county,  New- York."     I  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 

Fublish  the  said  proceedings  in  connection  with  this  communication, 
found  them  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal^  which  has  reached  me 
by  the  post  of  this  day ;  and  I  lose  not  a  moment  to  express  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press,  the  indignation  with  which  I  con- 
demn the  proceedings  there  reported,  so  far  as  they  may  turn  out 
to  be  true.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  facts  in 
this  case,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press ;  and  so 
far  as  that  medium  has  reflected  truth,  I  protest  against  the  alleged 
burning  of  Bibles,  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Clergy  and  Catholic  laity  of  the  diocese  of  New-York.  I  protest 
against  it,  as  an  act  unworthy  of  citizen  a  of  this  republic;  an^  I  pro- 
test against  it,  in  order  that,  if  it  did  occur,  the  pai*ties  immediately 
concerned  in  it  shall  alone  be  held  responsible. 

Claiming  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution,  granted  to 
all  citizens  without  distinction  of  creed,  I  hold  it  unworthy  their 
position  to  do  an  act  calculated  to  injure  the  rights  or  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  other  denomination ;  and  with  these  feelings,  which,  I 
trust,  are  the  universal  feelings  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States, 
I  cannot  find  language  strong  enough  to  express  my  reprobation  of 
the  outrage  committed  on  the  feelings  of  my  Protestant  fellow-citi- 
zens, by  an  act  so  shocking  to  their  prejudices,  as  would  be  the 
burning,  in  an  ostentatious  manner,  of  that  form  of  translation  of 
the  Bible,  to  which  they  are  so  generally  attached. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  supposed  for  the  moment,  that  the  state- 
ment assumed  by  the  "meeting  convened  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  town  of  Champlain,  Clinton  county,  New- York,"  is  a 
true  statement ;  I  do  not,  however,  admit  the  truth  of  it ;  but  merely 
assume  it  for  the  pui-pose  of  expressing  the  feelings  which,  if  it  were 
true,  it  should  excite  in  my  breast,  and  in  the  breast  of  every  Amer- 
ican Catholic.  From  the  form  of  the  proceedings,  however,  I  take 
it  [\)v  granted  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it ;  and,  so  far,  I  unite 
with  them  in  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  act. 

As  I  understand  the  duty  of  Aitierican  citizens,  I  conceive  that 
every  man,  so  long  as  he  governs  himself  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  fulfills  the  duties  of  his  social  position,  is  accountable  to  God 
alone  for  the  convictions  of  his  conscience ;  and,  therefore,  it  is,  that 
I  condemn,  with  the  same  emphasis,  the  burning  of  Protestant  Bi- 
bles, as  I  would  the  burning  of  a  Catholic  convent ;  and,  as  I  hold 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  condemn  the  Protestant  ministers,  and 
the  Protestant  people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  burning  of  a  con- 
vent at  Boston,  so  I  maTuiain  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to  hold 
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the  Catholic  people,  or  the  Catholic  priesthood,  accountable  for  the 
burning  of  a  Protestant  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  town 
of  Champlain,  Clinton  county.  New- York. 

Catholics  have  but  little  respect  for  Kms  James'  translation  of 
the  Bible ;  but  they  should  have  respect  for  the  different  convictions 
of  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens  on  that  subject.  There  are  zeal- 
ots among  the  Protestants  who  think  they  do  God  a  service,  when, 
by  unworthy  artifices,  they  can  succeed  in  thrusting  their  tracts, 
and  their  version  of  the  Scriptures,  into  Catholic  families.  They  are 
not  satisfied  to  allow  the  Catholic  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  but  they  must  confer  upon  him  benefits,  as  they  suppose, 
which  his  conscience  obliges  him  to  refuse.  Catholics  have  the 
Scriptures,  approved  by  their  own  Church,  published  in  every  form, 
to  suit  their  circumstances ;  they  should  therefore  refuse  politely, 
but  with  firmness  and  independence,  the  offer  of  every  version  which 
they  regard  as  spurious ;  and  if,  after  such  refusal,  those  obtrusive 
Bible  distributors  should  force  into  their  dwellings  such  copies,  I 
would  regard  them  as  justified  in  hurling  the  copy  out  of  doors 
after  him  who  had  left  it.  Thus,  as  the  Taws  of  the  country  now 
stand,  if  Congress  should  pass  an  act  declaring  the  version  of  King 
James  to  be  the  true  translation  of  the  Holy  ^riptures,  then  indeed 
the  Bible  distributors  may  claim  the  authority  of  the  state  for  pro- 
ceedings which,  as  things  now  are,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely impertinent  on  their  part,  in  reference  to  their  Catholic 
fellow-citizens. 

Catholics,  therefore,  cannot  in  conscience  receive  this  spurious 
text,  but  they  can  never  correct  the  error  of  having  received  it  by 
burning  it  afterwards.  And  Protestants,  if  they  wish  to  sec  the 
rights  secured  by  the  constitution  fairly  carried  out,  will  distribute 
their  Biblef^  among  their  own  people,  instead  of  attempting  to  smug- 
gle them  into  Catholic  families  who  do  not  wish  to  receive  them. 
We  never  force  our  Tracts,  or  our  peculiar  doctrines,  on  any  denom- 
ination differing  from  us  in  religious  belief;  and  we  claim  the  reci- 
procity of  courtesy  from  other  denominations. 

I  regret,  sir,  to  perceive  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  evi- 
dence going  far  to  prove  that  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  took  part 
in  it  were  actuated  more  by  ill-will  towards  their  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens,  than  by  sincere  Christian  respect  for  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They  speak  of  the  real  or  supposed  burning  of  the  Bibles,  as  having 
been  done  by  "  the  Roman  Catholic  priests."  Why  did  they  not 
mention  the  names  of  these  priests  ?  Why  did  they  not  men- 
tion the  time  when  the  thing  occurred  —  the  place,  the  circum- 
stances ?  So  as  the  public  might  distinguish  between  the  "  the 
priests'*  who  were  guilty  of  this  offence,  and  the  others  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  Why,  if  they  are  honest  men,  did  they  not 
give  names  and  dates  and  particulars,  by  which  the  party  guilty  of 
the  offence  could  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  Catholic  priests 
and  Catholic  people  of  the  United  States?  I  ask  very  naturally 
this  question,  why  was  it  so  ?  and  I  find  no  answer  except  in  the 
supposition  that  they  wished  to  impost  on  the  honest  feelings  of  their 
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sountryraen,  and  excite  a  general  persecution  against  all  who  are 
*'  priests,"  or  all  who  are  "  Catholics." 

It  was  once  my  duty  in  Philadelphia  to  attend  a  member  of  my 
communion  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Poverty  and  disease 
had  left  her  for  a  long  time  dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  a  few 
charitable  persons  who  were  acquahited  with  her  situation.  Among 
these  was  a  committee  of  ladies  from  a  Protestant  Benevolent  So- 
ciety— persons  naturally  of  most  tender  and  humane  feelings.  They 
had  been  exceedingly  kind  to  her,  mingling  their  ministrations  of 
comfort  with  the  most  pious  exhortations;  but  for  several  weeks 
immediately  previous  to  my  visit,  they  had  made  it  a  point  to  supply 
the  suffering  victim  with  a  bowl  of  meat  soup  on  each  successive 
Friday.  She  might  have  been  hungry  ;  but  on  seeing  the  choice 
which  they  had  made,  and  the  time  wliich  they  had  selected  for 
making  it,  "  she  had  no  appetite,"  she  said ;  not  wishing  to  offend 
them  by  a  more  direct  refusal !  for  she  had  received  many  benefits 
from  them  for  which  she  was  grateful.  In  her  situation  it  would 
have  been  no  violation  of  her  Catholic  duties  to  have  taken  soup  or 
meat  on  any  day ;  and  yet  I  could  not  but  admire  and  reverence 
the  independence  of  confidence  manifested  by  the  dying  sufferer,  when 
the  assault  was  made  upon  it  through  her  poverty  and  destitution. 
Those  good  ladies  were  at  length  determined  not  to  be  disappointed 
in  their  benevolence,  and  insisted  on  waiting  till  she  had  taken  the 
soup  in  their  presence.  She  then  told  them  that  she  was  a  Catholic, 
and  it  was  Friday ;  and  after  ejaculating  a  few  expressions  of  pious 
horror  at  the  blindness  of  her  heart,  left  her  and  returned  no  more. 

Alas !  thought  I,  if  this  be  Protestantism,  it  has  not  the  spirit  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  makes  so  little 
impression ;  and  yet  the  ladies  to  whom  I  have  referred  were  among 
the  most  respectable,  kind  and  benevolent  of  that  philanthropic  city. 

Now,  sir,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
of  Protestants  are  too  often  under  the  guidance  of  a  similar  spirit ; 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  spirit  has  presided  too  much  at  the  meet- 
ing to  which  we  have  referred.  I  blame  the  Catholics  for  their  con- 
temptible pusillanimity  and  want  of  principle,  in  admitting  into  their 
Possession  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  hold  to  be  spurious ; 
blame  them  equally  for  their  indecent  disregard  of  what  is  due  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  their  fellow-citizens,  in  taking  those  Bibles 
and  publicly  burning  them  afterwards.  I  condemn  and  disavow  this 
act  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York.  And  if  it  was  done,  let  the  individuals  concerned  in  it, 
whether  priests  or  laymen,  be  held  answerable  for  their  unbecoming 
proceedings. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  not  having  any  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
action, except  what  is  contained  in  the  bad  spirit  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  held  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  I  am  unpre- 
pared to  believe  that  report  until  it  be  attested  by  more  minute  and 
circumstantial  evidence ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  mind, 
and  to  test  the  accuracy  of  those  proceedings,  I  would  request  that 
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any  two  Protestant  gentlemen  of  good,  liberal  feelings,  would  join 
two  Catholic  laymen  and  proceed  to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  report  which  shall  contain  the  fact,  if  the  fact  has  occur- 
red, the  names  of  the  parties,  the  time,  place  and  circumstances  of 
this  extravagant  proceeding.  I  will  be  willing  myself  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen,  or,  if  necessary,  of  tbem  all. 
In  this  way  an  odium,  which  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  is  unmerited 
by  the  Catholic  body  of  the  United  States,  will  be  repeUed  ;  and  the 
individuals  who  are  culpable  of  the  alleged  outrage  will  be  held  up 
in  their  proper  names  to  the  reprehension  which,  if  the  report  of  the 
meeting  alluded  to  be  correct,  they  so  unqualifiedly  deserve. 

*  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
New  Yorh^  January  1,  1843. 

"  The  Rev.  J.  Rooney,  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Hughes,  caused 
the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  following  report  to 
visit  Corbu  and  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  facts  connected 
with  the  burning  of  the  Bibles  at  that  place. 

Report. 

The  undersigned,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Rooney,  of  Plattsburgh,  and  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
Bishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  as  published  in  the  papers,  met  at 
Corbu,  in  the  town  of  Champlain,  for  the. purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  in  relation  to  the  burning  of  Bibles  at  that  place  in  No- 
vember last. 

After  having  examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  we  have  to  report, 
that  Bibles  were  burnt,  and  that  the  number  will  not  vary  much 
from  forty-two — we  think  that  to  be  the  precise  number.  They 
"were  burnt  by  Mr.  Telman,  a  Missionary  from  Canada,  and  recently 
from  France,  a  Friar  oblat — that  Mr.  Telman  was  the  sole  insti- 
gator and  mover  in  the  business  of  burning  Bibles,  and  in  opposition 
lo  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Durgas,  the  resident  Clergyman 
at  Corbu.  It  appears  that  the  number  burnt  was  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number  distributed  among  the  people.  These 
feiblcs  were  given  to  the  Catholics  by  Protestant  agents  of  the  Bi- 
l>le  Society,  and  in  some  cases  were  left  with  individuals  after  an 
•expression  of  repugnance  to  receive  them,  and  but  a  small  number 
of  those  who  gave  up  their  Bibles  to  be  burned  could  read  at  all. 

It  appeared  in  testimony  that  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  was  at 
"Corbit  live  days  after  the  above  transaction,  and  expressed  in  strong 
language  his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  affair. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  aboVe  facts  and  circumstances,  we  have 
•arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  whatever  odium  or  blame  there  is  in 
this  transaction,  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Telman ;  and  that  it  would  be 
uncharitable  and  unjust  to  throw  it  upon  the  whole  denomination. 

Ebex'r  a.  Scott,  Hiram  Ladd,  David  Parsons,  ProlestanU. 

JVIiciri.  Haggsrty,  John  Riley,  Patrick  Moffitt,  Caiholicjf. 
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JOHN,  by  the  (trace  of  God,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Holj  See  Bishop  of  Basile^ 
opolis,  Coudjiitor  to  the  Bishop  and  Adn>ini:strator  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  to  the 
Clergy  and  Faithful  of  said  diocese,  Peace  and  Benediction. 

Venerable  Brethren  of  the  Clergy^  and  beloved  Children  of  the  Laity. 

The  evils  which  have  afflicted  the  Church  of  Spain,  have  caused 
our  Holy  Father  Gregory  XVI,  the  Supreme  Visible  Pastor  of  the 
Church  on  Earth,  to  address  an  Encyclical  Letter  to  the  Bishops  and 
iaithful  of  the  universal  flock  committed  to  his  care,  inviting  and 
urging  them  to  offer  up  their  united  supplications  and  prayers  to 
God,  to  obtain  the  abbreviation  of  the  days  of  trial,  which  now 
press  on  the  faithful  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 

In  the  Church  of  God  there  is  a  communion  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
as  well  as  of  faith.  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  and  if  one  member  rejoices,  all  the  members  rejoice.  It  is 
.a  melancholy  spectacle  to  behold  the  children  of  Spain,  so  constant 
and  so  ardent  in  their  immemorial  attachment  to  the  Holy  See, 
exposed  by  the  oppressive  conduct  of  temporal  rulers,  to  be  severed 
from  the  everlasting  centre  of  Catholic  Unity.  In  that  country, 
Princes  have  met  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ ; 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  Church  are  violated  by  secular  enactments, 
and  the  violation  forced  on  the  Clergy  and  faithful,  contrary  to  their 
will.  Bishops  driven  into  exile  for  no  crime  but  fidelity  to  their 
God ;  Priests  consigned  to  prison  for  refusing  to  recognize  sacrilege 
and  the  spoliation  of  the  House  of  God,  by  the  usurpations  of 
arbitrary,  temporal  power  ;  Altars  left  without  the  Minister  to  offer 
sacrifice  on  them,  and  Temples  robbed  of  all  that  made  them  august 
and  venerable  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  ;  the  people  themselves 
deprived  of  the  ministry  of  faithful  and  lawful  Pastors ;  mark  the 
progress  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  that 
religion,  which  at  all  times  constituted  the  first  glory  of  Spain. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  on  whom  devolves  the  solicitude  of  all  the 
churches,  obliged  by  the  duties  of  his  exalted  statiop  to  witness 
these  ravages  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  in  the  affliction  of  his  paternal 
heart,  calls  upon  all  the  faithful,  as  in  the  days  when  their  prayers 
obtained  the  release  of  Peter  from  prison,  again  to  supplicate  the 
Father  of  Mercies  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  faithful  of  Spain. 

We  cannot  co-operate  effectually  in  the  intention  thus  set  forth, 
unless  we  ourselves  be  reconciled  to  God  by  repentance  and  compunc- 
tion of  heart.  With  the  view  to  obtain  these  necessary  dispositions, 
and  that  our  prayers  may  be  acceptable  to  Heaven,  the  Holy  Father 
has  granted  to  all  the  faithful,  who  shall  have  returned  to  God,  by  a 
sincere  confession,  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  of  Penance  and 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  a  Plenary  Indulgence  in  the  form  of  a  Jubilee. 

The  conditions  required  for  obtaining  the  indulgence  are,  that  the 
faithful  having  received  the  above  sacraments  with  worthy 
dispositions,  shall  assist  at  the  public  prayers  of  the  church,  three 
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times  within  iifteen  con  secutive  days,  and  shall  have  prayed  fervently 
with  the  above  intention.  The  prayers  to  be  publicly  read  after 
Mass  in  each  Church,  during  fifteen  days,  are  Litanies  of  the  Saints 
with  the  Orations  attached  to  them,  and  the  private  prayers  to  be 
said  by  each  individual,  arc  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Hail  Mary  each 
three  times. 

The  period  for  complying  with  these  conditions,  and  gaining  the 
Indulgences  attached  thereto,  has  been  graciously  extended  to  a 
period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  reception  of  the  Apostolic 
letters  in  this  country.  These  letters  were  received  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  there  remain  of  the  term  unexpired  little  more 
than  ten  weeks. 

The  Pastors,  therefore,  of  the  different  congregations  will  lose  no 
time  in  giving  to  their  flocks  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  this 
season  of  grace  and  of  mercy.  Their  own  powers,  in  the  tribunal 
of  penance,  are  extended  even  to  cas^  wnich,  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  their  ministry,  would  not  come  within  their 
exercise. 

Wherever  it  can  be  done,  it  should  be  desirable  that  there  should 
be  public  exercise  in  the  Church  in  the  form  of  a  spiritual  retreat. 
This  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  instructing  and  exhort- 
ing their  people ;  of  calling  on  those  who  have,  perhaps,  long 
neglected  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  to  profit  by  this  happy 
occasion,  and  to  be  reconciled  with  their  God.  It  would  be 
well  also,  if  Clergymen  living  contiguous,  or  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, should  so  arrange  it  that  they  might  be  able  to  assist  each 
other. 

The  Reverend  Clergy  will  understand  that  in  case  of  sickness, 
distance  from  the  Church,  or  any  other  causes,  which  they  may 
deem  sufficient,  they  are  authorised  to  dispense  with  the  visits  to  the 
Church  prescribed  by  the  Brief,  and  even  to  substitute  other 
prayers,  instead  of  those  mentioned,  according  to  their  charity  and 
prudence.  But,  in  order  to  gain  the  Plenary  Indulgence,  Ht  is 
essential  that  the  faithful  shall  have  approached  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  that  they  shall  offer  their 
prayers  in  the  intention  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  as  above. 

Given  at  New  York,  this  6th  day  of  September,  1842. 

WILLLAlM  STARRS,  Sec'y. 


SERMON  ON  THE  JUBILEE. 

The  Trvth  Tiller  of  September  1  Vth,  1842,  contained  the  following 
synopsis  of  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Hughes  on  the  Sunday  previous  in  the  Cathedral — the  subject  waa 
The  Jubilee — his  text  from  the  first  of  Isaiah — "  Go  feed  tlie  poor 
and  clothe  the  naked,  and  then  come  and  accuse  me,''  &c. 
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The  religious  duties  imposed  on  us  at  this  peculiar  time  were  of 
a  two-foJd  character;  in  the  first  place  to  purify  ourselves  from  sin 
by  the  special  use  and  application  of  the  ind'ulgences  granted  by 
Almighty  God  through  his  church  to  the  faithful.  And  in  the 
second  place,  to  Hfl  our  purified  hearts  and  voices  to  the  throne 
of  heaven  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  but  persecuted  Catholics  who 
inhabit  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
worship  and  discipline  had  been  interfered  with  by  temporal  power 
in  that  Country.  The  bishops  and  pastors  and  teachers  of  our 
creed  in  that  unhappy  land  had  been  driven  into  exile  for  no  other 
crime  than  fidelity  to  the  sacred  orders  of  their  God — altars  are 
deprived  of  a  ministering  priesthood — temples  are  robbed  of  much 
that  made  them  venerable  in  the  eves  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  tho 
people  are  deprived  of  the  instruction  and  consolations  of  religion ; 
and  the  powers  of  darkness  threaten  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  a 
race  who  have  made  themselves  glorious  amongst  the  nations  by 
their  steady  and  consistent  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Our 
Sovereign  Fontiff,  feeling  for  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  the  faith- 
ful in  that  section  of  the  fold  of  Christ,  has  signified  to  us  his  earnest 
desires  and  commands,  to  beseech  and  supplicate  the  Father  of 
mercies  in  their  behalf.  And  we  are  further  required  to  take 
advantage  of  the  coming  of  the  Jubilee,  not  only  to  purify  and  exalt 
our  own  hearts,  but  to  offer  the  incense  of  regenerated  souls  to  the 
abnighty  Creator  of  all,  with  the  hope  that  the  sufferings  of  his 
faithful  Spanish  people  may  cease,  or  be  limited  to  a  short  duration, 
and  that  they  may  abtain  grace  to  persevere  in  their  resolutions  to 
adhere  to  the  discipline  ol^  and  communion  with  God's  church  on 
earth,  against  which  we  are  assured  by  the  promises  of  God  himself 
the  wicked  shall  never  prevail. 

The  Jubilee  is  an  ancient  Jewish  institution.  With  them  it  was 
established  as  a  civil  or  social  law.  With  us  it  is  an  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  orduiance.  The  Jews  observed  the  return  of  every 
fiftieth  year  as  the  signal  for  dissolving  all  civil  contracts.  At  the 
end  of  seven  times  seven  years,  all  prisoners  in  captivity  were  set 
free.  All  slaves  were  released  from  their  masters.  All  property 
reverted  and  was  restored  to  its  original  owners.  Jubiiee  is  a 
Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  to  return.  The  sale  of  property  could 
never  extend  beyond  the  term  of  the  Jubilee,  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  primitive  owners  or  their  descendants  and  next  of 
kin. 

This  law  continued  amongst  the  Jewish  people  down  to  their 
captivity.  The  early  fathers  of  the  Catholic  church  adopted  this 
law  ill  a  religious  sense,  and  it  has  continued  as  a  religious  ordinance 
in  our  church  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  now  adopted  by  the  head  of  the  church,  and  is  woven  into  our 
religious  system.  At  first  it  was  fixed  by  the  church  to  take  place 
at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years.  Subsequently  it  was  established 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Sacred  Tribunal  to  take  place  every  fiftieth 
year,  and  now,  in  order  that  the  faithful  may  have  more  frequent 
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opportunities  to  embrace  the  advantages  which  it  offers,  it  is  held 
every  twenty-fifth  year. 

In  every  age  the  head  of  the  church  has  circumscribed  the  powers 
of  all   orders  of  the  clergy  within   certain   limits.     And  in  every 
country  these  regulations  and   limitations  have  been  scrupulously 
observed.     Priests  have  certain  powers  confided  to  them.     Bishops 
are  granted  certain  powers  larger  than  the  priest.     Cardinals  have 
still  larger  powers  than  either.     There  are  some  cases  where  penitents 
cannot  be  absolved  by  the  ordinary  priest,  and  some  who  cannot  be 
absolved  by  the  bishop,  but  whose  case  must  go  before  the  cardinals 
or  the  Holy  Father.   I3ut  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  larger  powers  arc 
given  to  the  priesthood,  and  all  of  during  them  that  sacred  time  have 
full  liberty  to  deal  with  the  most  important  cases.  In  the  year  of  the 
Jubilee,  the  powers  belonging  to  the  Bishop  or  the  Pope  are  confided 
to   the   clergy,  and  all  persons  have  thus  afforded  them  an  easy 
opportunity  of  becoming  reconciled  to  their  God. 

In  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the  largest,  most  plenary,  and  most 
comprehensive  indulgences  are  granted  to  the  truly  penitent  sina^. 
Though  we  are  familiar  with  the  term  indulgence^  and  tliough  we 
have  an  idea  of  its  import,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  all  do  upt 
fully  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the  principle  enwrapped  in  the 
word.  What  is  an  indulgence  ?  It  is  the  remission  of  an  extra,  an 
ultimate  penalty,  due  by  the  sinner  to  his  Maker  for  the  disobedience 
of  his  divine  commands.  The  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  provides 
for  the  remission  of  original  sin — but  even  then  there  is  another 
kind  of  punishment  due  to  sin,  even  after  the  atonement;  and  it  is 
to  that  other  penalty  that  indulgence  refers — for  though  you  may 
have  cleansed  yourselves  by  repentance,  there  is  still  a  penalty 
incurred  by  sin  which  the  church  under  the  divine  commands  and 
promise  of  our  Lord  himself,  has  the  power  to  absolve  and  remit, 
and  that  power  is  granted  extensively  and  fully  to  the  whole  priest* 
hood  during  the  holy  season  of  the  Jubilee. 

Though  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  was  imparted  by  Go<i  to 
Adam,  vet  he  did  not  tell  him  that  he  was  to  be  freed  without  an 
effort  of  his  own.  Xo !  Even  the  infant  that  has  just  seen  the  light 
and  expired — the  infant  whose  guilt  can  hardly  be  palpable  or 
perceptible,  yet  that  infant  is  bound  to  pay  the  penalty  of  sickness, 
death,  and  after  suffering  for  sin.  When  David  sinned,  the  prophet 
declared  that  his  child  should  be  sick  and  suffer  death  as  a  punish- 
ment. In  the  journey  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  promised  land, 
many  were  condemned,  whose  bones  were  laid  in  the  desert. 

Now,  that  temporal  punishment  is  such,  that  we  cannot  conjecture 
its  nature.  We  have  the  doctrine  of  penance,  by  which  we  become 
reconciled  to  God  after  we  have  offended  his  justice.  St.  Paul  says 
he  chastised  his  body  to  make  up  what  was  wanted  in  the  discipline 
imposed  on  him  bv  his  divine  master.  We  see  the  nature  of  this 
pimishment  in  the  sufferings  of  the  church,  and  in  the  daily  trouble 
and  vexations  to  which  all  Christians  are  subject,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  an  ordeai  through  which  the  faithful  Christian  has  to  pass  to 
the  presence  of  his  God. 
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The  doctrine  of  original  guilt — the  doctrine  of  the  atonement — 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory — the  doctrine  of  penance — temporal 
punishment  and  sufferinp:,  and  the  application  of  those  doctrines  to 
the  sinning  soul,  are  all  links  in  the  great  chain,  and  are  to  be  taken 
together  as  a  system  of  repentance  and  reconciliation  to  God.  Unless 
we  are  reconciled  to  God  by  penance,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
sacraments  by  which  sin  is  forgiven,  we  cannot  obtain  this  indulgence. 
If  any  one  supposes  he  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  an  indulgence, 
while  he  harbors  any  favorite  sinful  passion  of  the  soul — any 
revengeful  desire  of  the  heart,  any  grovelling  anxieties  of  avarice, 
any  swelling  emotions  of  pride,  he  is  much  and  egregiously 
mistaken.  He  cannot  hope  for  the  attainment  of  so  great  a  blessing 
while  his  mind  is  unsubdued,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  those 
repulsive  and  degrading  passions. 

An  indulgence  is  not  a  licen^  to  commit  sin,  as  some  have  said ; 
on  the  contrary,  unerring  symptoms  of  sincere  repentance  must  be 
manifested  by  the  candidate  for  this  heavenly  dispensation.  St.  Paul 
granted*  an  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  Corinthian :  he  had  been 
convicted  of  a  heinous  crime — he  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
oommnnity  of  his  fellow  citizens — but  as  he  showed  evident  marks 
of  contrition,  St.  Paul  fearing  that  he  might  fall  into  despair  and 
despondency,  granted  him  the  indulgence  of  again  mixing  and 
communicating  with  the  foithful.  Ana  in  the  early  history  of  the 
chnrch,  there  are  numberless  instances  of  the  fallen  sinners  approach- 
ing the  house  of  God — standing  at  the  portals,  but  not  daring  to 
enter  ;  but  on  manifesting  sincere  sorrow  for  their  guilt,  they  were 
at  last  indulged  and  suffered  to  come  in. 

When  the  blessed  martyrs  to  Christianity  were  going  to  the  rack 
that  was  to  tear  them  limb  from  limb,  and  to  the  lire  that  was 
to  consume  them,  they  prayed  for  indulgences,  and  their  peculiar 
safferiiigs  guaranteed  them.  But  so  far  from  being  favorable  to 
the  commission  of  sin,  the  indulgence  presupposes  that  sin  has 
ceased.  ° 

And  now,  how  we  ought  to  prepare  to  meet  this  great  duty — we 
may  never  have  such  an  opportunity  again,  during  our  natural  lives, 
and  how  eagerly  ought  we  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  favorable  time 
to  remove  the  just  opposition  which  our  sins  created,  and  thus  pass 
more  directly  to  the  presence  of  our  JSIaker,  and  how  easy  are  the 
conditions  !  They  are  simply  a  true  contrition  of  soul — the  recep- 
tion of  the  holy  Sacraments  and  the  attendance  three  times,  for 
about  an  hour  each  time,  at  the  religious  ceremonies  appointed  to 
take  place  in  the  church.  So  easy  is  it  to  be  reconciled  to  God ! 
And  when  we  reflect  on  the  goodness  of  God  to  us,  and  that  he  has 
opened  to  us  a  mode  of  attaining  Heaven  and  that  soul  which  Christ 
ftaved  by  the  sbedding  of  his  blood,  may,  by  the  dispensation  of 
Christ's  church,  pass  purified  into  his  presence ;  we  become  astounded 
at  the  extent  of  his  goodness,  and  we  become  ashamed  to  continue 
in  sin.  Let  us,  then,  raise  our  hearts  towards  the  eternal  throne  of 
the  Most   High.    Let  ns  implore  the   Grace  of  Repentance  and 
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Purification.  Let  us  co-operate  in  prayer  in  one  holy  comm.iDity 
throughout  the  earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  for 
the  relief  of  the  faithful  in  the  Lord  who  inhabit  the  Spanish 
dominions.  And  who  knows  but  that  amongst  the  millions  who 
appeal  to  the  throne  of  Heaven,  some  pure  heart,  some  exalted  soul, 
may  waft  its  aspirations  more  fervently  than  the  others ;  and  that  its 
pious  articulations  may  be  heard  by  the  God  of  all. 


THE   LATEST  INVENTION. 

J^om  the  Commercial  Advetiifer. 

Messks.  Editors, — In  your  Commercial  of  Monday,  yon  pub- 
lished from  the  Buffalo  Gazette^  an  article  purporting  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  differences  between  tne  congregation  of  St.  Louis 
Church  in  that  city  and  myself.  It  stated  that  I  claimed  to  huve 
"  the  property  of  the  church  vested  in  my  hands,  and  that  the  claim 
was  resisted  by  the  congregation."  This  is  entirely  untrue.  I 
never  advanced  such  a  claim,  and  of  course,  it  could  not  be  refused. 
It  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of  this  refusal  I  ^^  called  away  tlie 
Rev.  Alexander  Pax,  and  left  the  congregation  destitute."  This  is 
equally  untrue.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  but  my  persuasion  was 
able  to  prevail  on  him  to  stay  for  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  under  the  ill-treatment  of  a  few  worthless  men  who  call  tliem- 
selves  the  congregation.  It  is  stated  that  the  congregation  of  St. 
Patrick's,  in  Buffalo,  have  "  complied  with  my  requisition."  Tlii*, 
again,  is  untrue.  The  trustees  and  congregation  of  St.  Patrick's 
will  bear  me  witness  that  I  never  made  any  such  requisition.  I 
advised  them,  as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  quarrels  among  them- 
selves, to  dispense  with  trustees,  and  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  the 
church  of  St.  Louis  is  now  splitting.  These  are  the  principal  state- 
ments ;  and  the  honorable  continence  of  the  editor  of  the  Lvffalo 
Gazette  has  been  sadly  abused  by  those  who  have  employed  his  an- 
thority  for  statements  which  they  knew  to  be  unfounded  in  truth, 
lie  should  demand  proof  of  them,  and  if  they  cannot  furnish  it,  to 
whicli  I  challenge  them,  he  should  publish  their  names,  and  vindicate 
his  own.  He  has  been  deceived.  I  attach  no  blame  to  him.  If  his 
deceivers  can  furnish  no  proof  that  I  ever  made  such  a  demand,  I 
can  furnish  proof,  in  their  own  writing,  that  I  never  did. 

*'  It  is  sunnised,"  says  the  statement,  "  that  the  Bishop  has  gone  80 
far  as  to  forbid  any  priest  in  the  neighboring  parishes  from  perform- 
ing divine  service  in  »St.  Louis  Church  until  the  congregation  shall 
fully  comply  with  his  demands."  Neither  member  of  this  ''  surmise" 
is  true.  I  forbade  only  one  clergyman,  whose  inexperience  might 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  same  artifice  which  trifled  so 
foully  with  the  good  faith  of  the  editor  of  the  Gazette.  And  secondly* 
what  are  called  my  ''demands,"  in  the  statement,  never  h.id  an/ 
existence  in  reality. 
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Surely  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Gazette  will  feel  a  glow  of  virtaous 
indignation,  when  he  discovers  how  much  he  has  been  imposed  on. 

The  only  difference  between  the  congregation  of  St.  Louis  and 
mysolf^is,  that  its  trustees  have  thought  proper  not  to  be  governed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  diocese,  and  expect  me  to  sup- 
ply them  with  priests  who  shall  be  governed  by  a  different  discipline, 
of  which  thev  shall  be  the  authors. 

The  congregation  of  that  church  are  pious  and  exemplary  Catho- 
lics, to  whom  their  holy  faith  is  dearer  than  life.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  our  trustees  may  be  honest  and  upright  in  their  inten- 
tions, and  yet  men  of  simple  understanding,  and  without  education. 
In  such  cases  only  let  an  enlightened,  talented,  intriguing  and  irre- 
ligious mind  get  among  them,  and  then,  whatever  he  concocts  in  his 
inHdel  mind,  he  induces  them,  under  specious  pretences,  to  adopt ; 
and  then  he  gives  out  the  depraved  purposes  of  his  own  heart  as  the 
act  of  the  Board,  and  this  again  as  the  act  of  the  congregation ! 
From  the  moment  this  arrives,  woe  to  the  flock,  and  woe  to  the  pas- 
tor, who  are  at  once  divided  from  each  other,  and  yet  kept  together 
by  such  a  link  of  iniquity. 

The  pious  and  amiable  Dr.  Pax  was  not  called  away  by  me ;  but 
I  left  him  at  liberty  to  leave  whenever  he  felt  that  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  It  appears  that  the  time  has  arrived.  I  have  no  German 
pastor  to  send  in  his  place.  But  if  I  had,  it  would  be  with  instruc- 
tions to  rent  a  barn,  fit  up  an  altar  in  it,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments of  religion  with  that  freedom  from  the  restraints  and  guidances 
of  unauthorized  laymen,  with  which  God  made  the  ministers  of  his 
church  free — ^but  which  is  not  enjoyed,  it  appears,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  neighboring  clergymen  could  not  officiate  in  it  without 
neglecting  their  own  congregations,  which  have  the  first  claim  on 
their  ministry.  Besides,  1  deem  it  my  duty  now  to  forbid  all  cler- 
gymen of  this  diocese  to  officiate  in  that  church,  imtil  it  shall  be  de- 
termined whether  it  is  to  be  governed  by  the  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions of  the  diocese,  or  by  the  "  resolves"  of  its  trustees. 

I  trust,  Messrs.  Editors,  that  you  will  publish  the  above  in  your 
paper,  as  an  act  of  reparation  which  I  may  claim  on  the  score  of 
justice.  I  ask  an  insertion  of  it  also  in  the  Buffalo  Gazette^  which  I 
am  sure  the  editor  will  not  refuse.  I  appeal  to  the  honor  of  such 
other  editors  as  may  have  copied  the  false  and  injurious  statement 
first  published  in  the  Buffalo  Gazette^  for  a  similar  favor. 

4<  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
New  York,  April  4,  1843. 

In  explar.ation  of  the  above  letter  of  the  Bishop,  we  add  the  para- 
graph from  the  Buffalo  Gazette  containing  the  falsified  statement. 

"Bishop  IIunnES  and  the  Roman  Catuoi ;c  Congregation  op 
Buffalo. — We  regret  to  learn  that  a  serious  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  and  the  French  and  German 
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congregation  of  St.  Louis'  Church  in  this  city.     It  api)ears  that  the 
cause  of  the  controversy  is  a  late  requirement  of  the  Bishop  that  the 
property  of  the  church  be  vested  in  his  hands ;  to  which  the  congre- 
gation are  not  willing  to  submit.     The  congregation  of  St.  'Louis' 
Church,  by  industry  and  frugality,  and  by  large  donations  from  our 
respected  fellow-citizen,  the  late  Louis  le  Couteulx,  Esq.,  has  founded 
a  claim  to  the  administration  of  their  own  property,  which  they  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  surrender.     In  consequence  of  this  non-eoinpli- 
ance.  Bishop  Hughes  has  thought  proper  to  witlidraw  from  them 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Pax,  and  left  them  entirely  destitute 
of  any  clerical  assistance.     It  is  even  surmised  that  the  Bishop  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  any  priest  from  the  neighboring  parishes  to 
perform  divine  service  in  St.  Louis'  Church,  until  its  congregation 
shall  fully  comply  with  his  demands.     That  congregation,  it  appears, 
cannot  seek  redress,  except  through  the  Pope,  as  by  the  canon  law 
no  one  but  the  Bishop  has  the  power  to  appoint  priests  to  the 
churche3  in  his  diocese,  and  his  authority  is  necessary  for  a  priest  to 
perform  divine  service  in  any  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  his  diocese. 

"  Yesterday,  being  Sunday,  the  trustees  opened  the  doors  of  their 
church,  and  many  of  the  members  of  its  immense  congregation 
attended  prayers,  read  by  the  Catholic  school  teacher.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  long  continue  ;  tliat  Bishop 
Hughes  will  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  from 
his  determination  to  enforce  this  novel  claim,  and  that  he  will  aban- 
don his  pretensions  to  the  temporal,  and  content  himself  with  the 
spiritual  administration  of  the  Church. 

"  We  understand  that  the  congregation  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whelan,  has  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  Bishop." 
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A  LECTURE  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  CHRIS- 
TIAN BASIS  FOR  THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITIC Al 
ECONOMY,   AND   ITS   APPLICATION   TO   THE 
AFFAIRS  OF  LIFE. 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  CALVERT  INSTITUTE,  BALTIMORE,  AND 
THE  CARROLL  INSTITUTE,  PHILADELPHIA.  ON  THE  17th  AND  18th 
JANUARY,  1844,  BY  RT.  REV.  DR.  HUGHES,  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Political  Economy  professes  to  treat  of  the  material  wealth  of 
nations,  and  to  trace  out  the  laws  which  govern  and  regulate  its 
tendencies  to  increase  or  diminution.  By  material  wealth,  it  would 
Lave  us  to  understand  not  only  the  precious  metals,  as  gold  and 
Bilver,  but  all  descriptions  of  property,  having  an  exchangeable 
value.  Whatever  substance,  whether  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  is  consecrated 
to  the  use  of  mankind,  by  the  expenditure  of  human  capital,  or 
human  labor,  passes,  ipso  facto^  under  the  scientific  dominion  of 
Political  Economy. 

From  this  view  it  would  seem,  at  first,  impossible  to  take  any 
adequate  cognizance  of  a  subject  so  vast,  so  complex,  and  so  essen- 
tially variable.  This  is,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent  correct ;  and  the 
science  finds  itself  so  often  at  fault,  even  on  matters  which  it  ought, 
by  this  time,  to  understand  thoroughly,  that  he  must  be  a  credulous 
man,  who  places  implicit  confidence  in  even  its  most  elaborate  <son- 
clusions.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  special  province  of  all 
science  to  take  up,  and  arrange,  and  analyze,  distribute  and  classify, 
under  general  heads,  the  various  subjects  which  it  investigates ;  and 
no  matter  how  complicated  may  seem  to  be  the  material  afiairs  of 
wealth  and  industry,  in  the  social  relations  of  individuals,  or  in  the 

treat  commercial  business  of  nations,  •  the  science  of  Political 
'conomy  has  reduced,  from  the  patient  study  of  details,  certain 
leading  principles,  according  to  which  it  has  distributed  the  whole 
Bubject  into  special  departments,  which  simplify  questions  in  a  man- 

33 
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ner  almost  inconceivable.  True  it  is,  that  the  professors  of  the 
science  are  not  always  agreed,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  its  classificatioDS 
or  the  soundness  of  its  principles.  True  it  is,  that  its  votaries  have 
yet  to  travel  an  immense  distance,  before  they  shall  have  reached 
anything  like  infallibility.  Nevertheless,  it  has  already  furnished 
most  important  results.  The  observations  and  statistics,  which  it 
has  collected  and  arranged,  are  invaluable ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  points  which  they  have  elucidated,  but  also,  and  more,  on  account 
of  the  anomalies  in  social,  as  well  as*  political  philosophy,  which  it 
has  utterly  failed  to  explain. 

Of  its  two  great  primary  departments,  the  one,  comprises  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  other  embraces  the  material  things 
which  are  required,  and  can  be  supplied,  for  the  physical  sustenance 
or  enjoyment  of  these  inhabitants.  Now,  it  is  found  that  these 
material  thmgs,  before  they  can  be  fully  prepared  for  the  purposes 
of  sustenance  and  pleasure,  require  the  expenditure  of  capital,  either 
in  money,  or  labor,  or  both.  Such  things  are  divided  into  two 
stages  of  time ;  the  one  commencing  with  the  first  expenditure  of 
capital  on  the  raw  material,  and  ending  at  the  term  of  expenditure, 
when  the  thing  is  entirely  prepared,  and  passes  over  to  its  use.  This 
comprehends  all  the  industrial  pursuits  and  occupations  of  mankind ; 
and  the  whole  is  designated  by  the  term  productioiu  The  other  stage 
begins  when  the  object  is  applied  to  its  use ;  and  this  stage  is  called 
by  the  general  term  consumption.  The  latter  of  these  terms  repre- 
sents the  wants,  whether  real  or  aitiiicial,  of  society ;  the  former 
designates  the  supply  of  these  wants.  Population  is  also  classed 
under  two  corresponding  divisions;  namely ,  producers  and  consumen* 

But  in  general,  the  science  has,  so  far  been  conducted  rather  in 
conformity  to  the  special  interests  of  particular  nations,  than  accord- 
ing to  any  principles  of  universal  origin  or  application.  The  coun- 
tries which  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  subject,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  are  France  and  England  ;  and  the  works  emanating 
from  these  countries,  represent  very  distinctly,  the  national  type, 
according  to  which  the  study  has  been  prosecuted.  Hence,  although 
there  are  found  in  their  treatises,  principles  supposed  to  be  of 
universal  application,  still  the  actual  condition  of  society,  the  nature 
of  industrial  pursuits,  the  bearing  of  commercial  laws,  peculiar  to 
those  countries,  have  come  in  so  powerfully  in  modifying  the  views 
of  their  political  economists,  that  their  best  principles  cannot  be 
appreciated,  except  by  a  just  discrimination  of  all  the  circumstances, 
in  which  one  nation  diifers  from  another.' 

Thus,  for  instance,  confining  our  remarks  to  England,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted,  we  are  met  with  a  distribution  of  the 
population  into  classes,  whict  are  not  formed  in  our  own  country. 
These  are,  landlords,  capitalists,  and  laborers.  Generally  in  this 
country,  the  same  individual  represents  all  three.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  which  he  cultivates  ;  and  his  means  of  carrying  on 
agriculture,  constitutes  his  capital.  The  three  classes  are  indeed, 
found ;  but  that  which  constitutes  the  rule  in  England,  is  only  the 
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exception  here.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  fault  of  Political  Economy, 
as  a  science,  that  it  seems  to  regard  wealth  as  the  encL^  and  human 
beings  as  only  the  meansy  in  order  for  its  attainment.  We  would  not 
venture  to  make  this  a  reproach  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help  making  it 
a  subject  of  regret.  Its  writers  did  not  create  the  science ;  they 
only  embodied  a  copy  of  its  workings  in  practical  life,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  relations  of  men.  The  prominence  which  is  given  to 
wealth,  in  tracing  out  the  most  certain  rules  for  the  acquisition  of  it, 
cannot  but  have  had  an  injurious  moral  effect,  in  so  far  as  it  enhanced 
the  ideal  value  of  riches  in  the  estimation  of  the  human  mind. 
There  perhaps  never  was  a  period,  when  men  entered  on  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  with  so  much  of  what  might  be  called  almost  desperate 
determination  to  succeed,  as  the  period  in  which  we  live.  And  we  ] 
may  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  whether  it  be  not  owing  to  this, 
that  individuals  in  high  and  honorable  stations,  have  so  frequently 
(and  of  late  as  never  before,)  jeoparded  and  sacrificed  an  unblenfished 
character,  rather  than  miss  the  opportunity  of  rapidly  acquiring 
wealth  ;  the  means  of  which,  circumstances  and  confidence  had 
placed  within  their  reach.  Cupidity  is  a  natural  propensity  of  man  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  theoretic,  and  practical,  political 
economy  of  our  age,  has  encouraged  and  whetted  the  passion  in- 
stead of  moderating  and  regulating  its  violence.  It  is  certain,  that 
self-interest  is  the  great  motive  principle  of  human  exertion ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  Political  Economy,  as  a  science,  omits  what 
would  be  essentia  in  a  true  definition  of  a  man's  interest.  Of  this 
we  shall  be  convinced,  if  we  examine  the  moral  principle  on  which, 
"whether  in  the  ])ractice  of  modern  nations,  or  in  the  theory  of 
writers.  Political  P2conomy  is  founded.  If  we  follow  it  up  to  the 
mysterious  link  which  connects  it  with  the  spiritual  or  moral  world, 
in  the  breast  of  man,  we  shall  find  that  it  acts  exclusively  on  that  of 
personal  interest.  So  much  so  indeed,  that  if  England  and  France, 
and  the  nations  of  modern  times,  in  general  instead  of  being  Chris- 
tians, or  at  least  professing  Christianity,  were  Heathens,  it  would 
still  be  almost  unnecessary  to  change  a  single  word  in  the  actual 
Philosophy  or  ethics  of  Political  Economy.  Here  then,  it  is,  that 
the  importance  of  a  Christian  basis  demands  our  attention.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantage  of  position  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant — between  the  Capitalist  and  the  Laborer,  are  such,  that  if 
mere  material  self-interest  alone  be  left  to  regulate  their  relations,  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  weaker  are  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the 
interests  and  power  of  the  stronger.  The  truth  of  this  proposition 
is  manifest  now,  in  the  condition  of  England,  where  these  relations 
are,  and  have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time.  Now,  if  Christianity 
were  admitted  as  an  element  in  Political  Economy,  man — human 
nature — in  consideration  of  the  value  which  it  has  acquired  by  the 
Redemption,  would  be  the  first  and  principal  object  of  solicitude, 
and  all  things  else  would  be  estimated  by  reference  to  this.  Man's 
interest  would  be  graduated  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  whole 
of  his  nature,  combining  the  spiritual  with  the  coiporeal ;  and  the 
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congregation  of  St.  Louis'  Church  in  this  city.  It  appears  that  the 
cause  of  the  controversy  is  a  late  requirement  of  the  Bishop  that  the 
property  of  the  church  be  vested  in  his  hands ;  to  which  the  congre- 
gation are  not  willing  to  submit.  The  congregation  of  St. 'Louis' 
Church,  by  industry  and  frugality,  and  by  large  donations  from  our 
respected  fellow-citizen,  the  late  Louis  le  Couteulx,  Esq.,  has  founded 
a  claim  to  the  administration  of  their  own  property,  which  they  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  surrender.  In  consequence  of  this  non-compli- 
ance, Bishop  Hughes  has  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  them 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Pax,  and  left  them  entirely  destitute 
of  any  clerical  assistance.  It  is  even  surmised  that  the  Bishop  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  any  priest  from  the  neighboring  parishes  to 
perform  divine  service  in  St.  Louis'  Church,  until  its  congregation 
shall  fully  comply  with  his  demands.  That  congregation,  it  appears, 
cannot  seek  redress,  except  through  the  Pope,  as  by  the  canon  law 
DO  one  but  the  Bishop  has  the  power  to  appoint  priests  to  the 
churches  in  his  diocese,  and  his  authority  is  necessary  for  a  priest  to 
perform  divine  service  in  any  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  his  diocese. 

"  Yesterday,  being  Sunday,  the  trustees  opened  the  doors  of  their 
church,  and  many  of  the  members  of  its  immense  congregation 
attended  prayers,  read  by  the  Catholic  school  teacher.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  long  continue ;  that  Bishop 
Hughes  will  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  from 
his  determination  to  enforce  this  novel  claim,  and  that  he  will  aban- 
don his  pretensions  to  the  temporal,  and  content  himself  with  the 
spiritual  administration  of  the  Church. 

"  We  understand  that  the  congregation  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whelan,  has  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  Bishop." 
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tian  nation,   in  which  there  is   such   an  amount  of  poverty  and 
-wret^ihedness  as  in  England. 

She  has,  indeed,  fought  the  great  battle  for  wealth  with  other 
countries,  and  has,  by  universal  consent,  gained  the  victory.  But 
how  conies  it  that,  while  a  few  of  her  sons  are  rioting  in  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished,  the  cries  of  the*  wounded  and  dying  of  her  own 
battalions,  are  heard  on  every  side  ?  IIow  comes  it  that,  in  Ire- 
land, out  of  a  population  of  between  eight  and  nine  millions,  there 
are  over  two  millions  absolutely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others, 
scarcely  a  degree  above  tiieir  own  condition  ?  How  comes  it  that, 
in  Scotland,  misery  and  destitution  are  hardly  less  general,  and,  from 
other  causes,  perhaps  even  more  excruciating  still  ?  How  comes  it 
that,  in  England  itself,  distress  among  the  laboring  classes  presses, 
at  intei*vals,  to  such  an  extreme  point,  as  to  threaten,  from  time  to 
time,  insurrection  and  revolution  ?  How  comes  it,  in  fine,  to  happen 
that,  while  the  dogs  of  landlords  and  capitalists  are  well  fed  and  well 
hou>ed — while  their  horses  are  daintily  provided  for,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Britons  around  thorn  go  forth  with  gaunt  looks  and 
sunken  features,  through  want  of  food  ?  These  are  results  which 
pttzzie  political  economists,  but  which  never  could  have  happened,  if 
Political  Economy  had  not  been  transferred  from  the  Christian  basis 
on  which  it  was  originally  roared  in  that  country,  to  the  inadequate 
foundations  of  mere  individual  interest.  I  am  willing,  then,  to 
ascribe  to  the  Protestant  religion,  the  credit  of  England's  wealth  ; 
but  her  i)overty,  and  the  destitution  of  her  millions,  must,  I  insist 
upon  it,  be  charged  to  the  same  account.  This,  however,  only  in  so 
far  as  these  results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  Political  Economy 
of  that  country.  Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  both — such 
as  the  system  of  colonization  and  military  conquest,  in  which  Eng- 
land has  been  no  less  distinguished.  Neither  would  I  have  it  to  be 
understood,  that  I  regard  the  national  character  of  the  people  of 
that  country  as  differing  essentially  from  that  of  other  nations.  If 
it  be  true,  as  some  say  it  is,  that,  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals,  they 
are  proverbially  selfish,  I  do  not  ascribe  it  so  much  to  any  inherent 
deliciency  of  moi  al  excellence  or  feeling,  as  I  do  to  their  system  of 
INiliIic  Economy,  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  that  it  has  gradually 
bttconio,  as  it  were  ingrained  into  the  habits,  principles,  sentiments 
aini  associations  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  the  same  feelings 
with  the  p^'evalence  of  the  same  system,  are  extending  to  other 
nations  ;  and  if  they  should  continue,  as  appears  quite  likely,  it  may 
be  difficult,  at  no  distant  day,  to  determine  which  will  be  entitled  to 
pre-eminence  on  this  score.  There  is,  it  is  but  jus^i  to  add,  perhaps 
Tin  other  nation  in  which  there  is  a  greater  readiness  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  public  distress,  when  it  can  be  remedied,  than  in  England. 
But  the  root  of  the  disease  is  deep  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
country:  and  the  highest  effort  of  modem  statesmen,  political 
economists,  and  philanthropists,  is  to  apply  palliatives  to  tne  evik 
which  it  must  produce,  without  daring  to  eradicate  or  disturb  the 
principle  from  which  they  flow. 
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ner  almost  inconceivable.  True  it  is,  that  the  professors  of  the 
science  are  not  always  agreed,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  its  classifications 
or  the  soundness  of  its  principles.  True  it  is,  that  its  votaries  have 
yet  to  travel  an  immense  distance,  before  they  shall  have  reached 
anything  like  infallibility.  Nevertheless,  it  has  already  furnished 
most  important  results.  The  observations  and  statistics,  which  it 
has  collected  and  arranged,  are  invaluable ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  points  which  they  have  elucidated,  but  also,  and  more,  on  account 
of  the  anomalies  in  social,  as  well  as*  political  philosophy,  which  it 
has  utterly  failed  to  explain. 

Of  its  two  great  primary  departments,  the  one,  comprises  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  other  embraces  the  material  things 
which  are  required,  and  can  be  supplied,  for  the  physical  sustenance 
or  enjovment  of  these  inhabitants.  Now,  it  is  found  that  these 
material  thmgs,  before  they  can  be  fully  prepared  for  the  purposes 
of  sustenance  and  pleasure,  require  the  expenditure  of  capital,  either 
in  money,  or  labor,  or  both.  Such  things  are  divided  into  two 
stages  of  time ;  the  one  commencing  with  the  first  expenditure  of 
capital  on  the  raw  material,  and  ending  at  the  t^rm  of  expenditure, 
when  the  thing  is  entirely  prepared,  and  passes  over  to  its  use.  This 
comprehends  all  the  industrial  pursuits  and  occupations  of  mankind; 
and  the  whole  is  designated  by  the  term  production.  The  other  stage 
begins  when  the  object  is  applied  to  its  use ;  and  this  stage  is  called 
by  the  general  term  consumption.  The  latter  of  these  terms  repre- 
sents the  wants,  whether  real  or  artificial,  of  society ;  the  former 
designates  the  supply  of  these  wants.  Population  is  also  classed 
under  two  corresponding  divisions ;  namely,  producers  and  con^tmers* 

But  in  general,  the  science  has,  so  far  been  conducted  rather  in 
conformity  to  the  special  interests  of  particular  nations,  than  accord- 
ing to  any  prinoii)les  of  universal  origin  or  application.  The  coun- 
tries which  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  subject,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  are  France  and  England  ;  and  the  works  emanating 
from  these  countries,  represent  very  distinctly,  the  national  type, 
according  to  which  the  study  has  been  prosecuted.  Hence,  although 
there  are  found  in  their  treatises,  principles  supposed  to  be  of 
universal  application,  still  the  actual  condition  of  society,  the  nature 
of  industrial  pursuits,  the  bearing  of  commercial  laws,  peculiar  to 
those  countries,  have  come  in  so  powerfully  in  modifying  the  views 
of  their  political  economists,  that  their  best  principles  cannot  be 
appi'eciated,  except  by  a  just  discrimination  of  all  the  circumstances, 
in  which  one  nation  differs  from  another." 

Thus,  for  instance,  confining  our  remarks  to  England,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted,  we  are  met  with  a  distribution  of  the 
population  into  classes,  whict  are  not  formed  in  our  own  country. 
These  are,  landlords,  capitalists,  and  laborers.  Generally  in  this 
country,  the  same  individual  represents  all  three.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  which  he  cultivates ;  and  his  means  of  carrying  on 
agriculture,  constitutes  his  capital.  The  three  classes  are  indeed, 
found ;  but  that  which  constitutes  the  rule  in  England,  is  only  the 
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exception  here.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  fault  of  Political  Economy, 
as  a  science,  that  it  seems  to  regard  wealth  as  the  end^  and  Iiumao 
beings  as  only  the  meansy  in  order  for  its  attainment.  We  would  not 
venture  to  make  this  a  reproach  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help  making  it 
a  subject  of  regret.  Its  writers  did  not  create  the  science ;  they 
only  embodied  a  copy  of  its  workings  in  practical  life,  as  they  foimd 
it  in  the  relations  of  men.  The  prominence  which  is  given  to 
wealth,  in  tracing  out  the  most  certara  rules  for  the  acquisition  of  it, 
cannot  but  have  had  an  injurious  moral  effect,  in  so  far  as  it  enhanced 
the  ideal  value  of  riches  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  human  mind. 
Tliere  perhaps  never  was  a  period,  when  men  entered  on  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  with  so  much  of  what  might  be  called  almost  desperate 
determination  to  succeed,  as  the  period  in  which  we  live.  And  we  j 
may  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  whether  it  be  not  owing  to  this, 
that  individuals  in  high  and  honorable  stations,  have  so  frequently 
(and  of  late  as  never  before,)  jeoparded  and  sacrificed  an  unblenfished 
character,  rather  than  miss  the  opportunity  of  rapidly  acquiring 
wealth  ;  the  means  of  which,  circumstances  and  confidence  had 
placed  within  their  reach.  Cupidity  is  a  natural  propensity  of  man  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  theoretic,  and  practical,  political 
economy  of  our  age,  has  encouraged  and  whetted  the  passion  in- 
stead of  moderating  and  regulating  its  violence.  It  is  certain,  that 
self-interest  is  the  great  motive  principle  of  human  exertion ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  Political  Economy,  as  a  science,  omits  what 
would  be  essential  in  a  true  definition  of  a  man's  interest.  Of  this 
we  shall  be  convinced,  if  we  examine  the  moral  principle  on  which, 
whether  in  the  practice  of  modern  nations,  or  in  the  theory  of 
writers,  Political  Economy  is  founded.  If  we  follow  it  up  to  the 
mysterious  link  which  connects  it  with  the  spiritual  or  moral  world, 
in  the  breast  of  man,  we  shall  find  that  it  acts  exclusively  on  that  of 
personal  interest.  So  much  so  indeed,  that  if  England  and  France, 
and  the  nations  of  modern  times,  in  general  instead  of  being  Chris- 
tians, or  at  least  professing  Christianity,  were  Heathens,  it  would 
still  be  almost  unnecessary  to  change  a  single  word  in  the  actual 
Philosophy  or  ethics  of  Political  Economy.  Here  then,  it  is,  that 
the  importance  of  a  Christian  basis  demands  our  attention.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantage  of  position  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant — between  the  Capitalist  and  the  Laborer,  are  such,  that  if 
mere  material  self-interest  alone  be  left  to  regulate  their  relations,  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  weaker  are  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the 
interests  and  power  of  the  stronger.  The  truth  of  this  proposition 
is  manifest  now,  in  the  condition  of  England,  where  these  relations 
are,  and  have  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time.  Now,  if  Christianity 
were  admitted  as  an  element  in  Political  Economy,  man — human 
nature — in  consideration  of  the  value  which  it  has  acquired  by  the 
Redemption,  would  be  the  first  and  principal  object  of  solicitude, 
and  all  things  else  w^ould  be  estimated  by  reference  to  this.  Man's 
interest  would  be  graduated  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  whole 
of  his  nature,  combining  the  spiritual  with  the  coiporeal ;  and  the 
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Let  US,  then,  go  back  to  the  origin  of  this  system,  and  trace  its 
workings  .n  connection  with  Political  Economy,  and  we  shall,  per- 
haps be  able  to  discover  the  sources  from  which  both  the  wealth  and 
the  poverty  of  England  have  been  derived.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  England,  as  a  manufacturing  country,  had  no  pre- 
eminence, and  was  scarcely  equal4o  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Up  till  that  period,  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  had 
established,  throughout  all  these  nations,  a  certain  type  of  uniformity, 
in  reference  to  moral  as  well  as  religious  questions,  constituting  a 
standard  common  to  them  all.  This,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  peculiar  genius  and  national  characteristics  of  each  people. 
But,  in  reference  more  especially  to  certain  social  questions,  such  as 
the  exercise  of  charity,  making  provision  for  the  poor,  seasons  of  re- 
ligions observances,  days  of  rest,  and  the  like,  the  usages  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  approached  sufficiently  near  to  uniformity.  England, 
as  is  known,  broke  away  from  this  religious  connection.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  she  embraced  in  its  stead  was  based  upon  an  entirely 
different  principle,  as  regards  the  social  relations.  The  merit  of  ^ood 
works  was  rejected  as  an  erroneous  doctrine,  and  it  was  ascertamed 
that  salvation  is  by  faith  alone.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  inquire  which  of  these  two  systems  is  true,  in  a  theological  point 
of  view.  But  they  are  mentioned  in  contrast,  as  having  been  calcu- 
lated to  affect  most  seriously  the  social  relations,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Up  to  that  period,  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  sufficient  to 
provide,  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  necessities  of  the  desti- 
tute ;  and  it  was  a  great  safeguard  for  that  unfortunate  class,  that 
the  wealthy  were  under  the  conviction,  right  or  wrong,  of  the  im- 
portance and  advantage  to  themselves,  of  doing  good  to  their  neigh- 
bor. When  the  universal  belief  was,  that  even  "  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  should  not  be  without  its  reward," 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  spontaneously,  to  remedy  or  provide 
against  distress,  could  not  have  been  regarded  either  as  vain  or  un- 
productive expenditure  of  capital. 

But  another  and  more  obvious  result  of  the  change  was,  in  the 
increased  production  which  England  was  enabled  to  bring  forth,  in 
consequence  of  having  abolished  the  religious  holidays  of  the  ancient 
church.  These,  at  that  time,  were  little  ^liort  in  number  of  one  day 
in  each  week.  The  original  motive  for  their  institution  was  not 
exclusively  religious.  Those  days  furnished  seasons  of  rest  for  the 
serfs  or  slaves  of  the  middle  ages;  and  thus,  by  diminishing  the 
profits  of  their  lords,  and  furnishmg  themselves  with  such  opportu- 
nities of  education  and  moral  elevation  as  the  times  afforded,  pre- 
pared them  gradually  for  the  free  condition.  By  abolishing  them, 
England  was  en.ibled  to  present  a  production  of  nearly  two  months' 
labor,  in  each  year,  more  than  the  other  States  that  still  adhered  to 
the  ancient  system.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that,  by  increas- 
ing the  amount,  she  diminished  the  value  of  hor  productions.  Tlirough 
this  diminution  in  their  value,  she  was   enabled  to  undersell  her 
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lian   nation,   in  which  there  is   such  an  amount  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness  as  in  England. 

Slie  has,  indeed,  fought  the  great  battle  for  wealth  with  other 
countries,  and  has,  by  universal  consent,  gained  the  victory.  But 
how  comes  it  that,  Avhile  a  few  of  her  sons  are  rioting  in  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished,  the  cries  of  the»  Avounded  and  dying  of  her  own 
battalions,  are  heard  on  every  side  ?  How  comes  it  that,  in  Ire- 
land, out  of  a  population  of  between  eight  and  nine  millions,  there 
are  over  two  millions  absolutely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others, 
scarcely  a  degree  above  their  own  condition  ?  How  comes  it  that, 
in  Scotland,  misery  and  destitution  are  hardly  less  general,  and,  from 
other  causes,  perhaps  even  more  excruciating  still  ?  How  comes  it 
that,  in  England  itself,  distress  among  the  laboring  classes  presses, 
at  intervals,  to  such  an  extreme  point,  as  to  threaten,  from  time  to 
time,  insurrection  and  revolution  ?  How  comes  it,  in  fine,  to  happen 
that,  whil'j  the  dogs  of  landlords  and  capitalists  are  well  fed  and  well 
hou>ed — while  their  horses  are  daintily  provided  for,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Britons  around  them  go  forth  with  gaunt  looks  and 
sunken  features,  through  want  of  food  ?  These  are  results  which 
puzzte  ])olitical  economists,  but  which  never  could  have  happened,  if 
Political  Economy  had  not  been  transferred  from  the  Christian  basis 
on  which  it  was  originally  reared  in  that  country,  to  the  inadequate 
foundations  of  mere  individual  interest.  I  am  willing,  then,  to 
ascribe  to  the  Protestant  religion,  the  credit  of  England's  wealth ; 
but  her  poverty,  and  the  destitution  of  her  millions,  must,  I  insist 
upon  it,  be  charged  to  the  same  account.  This,  however,  only  in  so 
far  as  these  results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  Political  Economy 
of  that  country.  Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  both — such 
as  the  system  of  colonization  and  military  conquest,  in  which  Eng- 
land has  been  no  less  distinguished.  Neither  would  I  have  it  to  be 
understood,  that  I  regard  the  national  character  of  the  people  of 
that  cojintry  as  differing  essentially  from  that  of  other  nations.  If 
it  be  true,  as  some  say  it  is,  that,  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals,  they 
are  proverbially  selfish,  I  do  not  ascribe  it  so  much  to  any  inherent 
deficiency  of  moial  excellence  or  feeling,  as  I  do  to  their  system  of 
I'nblic  Economy,  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  that  it  has  gradually 
bvcoine,  as  it  were  ingrained  into  the  habits,  principles,  sentiments 
and  associations  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  the  same  feelings 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  same  system,  are  extending  to  other 
nations  ;  and  if  they  should  continue,  as  appears  quite  likely,  it  may 
be  difficult,  at  no  distant  day,  to  determine  which  will  be  entitled  to 
pre-eminence  on  this  score.  There  is,  it  is  but  lus^j  to  add,  perhaps 
no  other  nation  in  which  there  is  a  greater  readmess  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  public  distress,  when  it  can  be  remedied,  than  in  England. 
But  the  root  of  the  disease  is  deep  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
country:  and  the  highest  effort  of  modem  statesmen,  political 
economists,  and  philanthropists,  is  to  apply  palliatives  to  the  evils 
which  it  must  produce,  without  daring  to  eradicate  or  disturb  the 
principle  from  which  they  flow. 
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Let  US,  then,  go  back  to  the  origin  of  this  system,  and  trace  its 
workings  .n  connection  with  Political  Economy,  and  we  shall,  per- 
haps be  able  to  discover  the  sources  from  which  both  the  wealth  and 
the  poverty  of  England  have  been  derived.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  England,  as  a  manufacturing  country,  had  no  pre- 
eminence, and  was  scarcely  equaHo  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Up  till  that  period,  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  had 
established,  throughout  all  these  nations,  a  certain  type  of  uniformity, 
in  reference  to  moral  as  well  as  religious  questions,  constituting  a 
standard  common  to  them  all.  This,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  peculiar  genius  and  national  characteristics  of  each  people. 
But,  in  reference  more  especially  to  certain  social  questions,  such  as 
the  exercise  of  charity,  making  provision  for  the  poor,  seasons  of  re- 
ligious observances,  days  of  rest,  and  the  like,  the  usages  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  approached  sufficiently  near  to  uniformity.  England, 
as  is  known,  broke  away  from  this  religious  connection.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  she  embraced  in  its  stead  was  based  upon  an  entirely 
different  principle,  as  regards  the  social  relations.  The  merit  of  good 
works  was  rejected  as  an  erroneous  doctrine,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  salvation  is  by  faith  alone.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  inquire  which  of  these  two  systems  is  true,  in  a  theological  point 
of  view.  But  they  are  mentioned  in  contrast,  as  having  been  calcu- 
lated to  affect  most  seriously  the  social  relations,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Up  to  that  period,  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  sufficient  to 
provide,  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  necessities  of  the  desti- 
tute ;  and  it  was  a  great  safeguard  for  that  unfortunate  class,  that 
the  wealthy  were  under  the  conviction,  right  or  wrong,  of  the  im- 
portance and  advantage  to  themselves,  of  doing  good  to  their  neigh- 
bor. When  the  universal  belief  was,  that  even  "  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  should  not  be  without  its  reward," 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  spontaneously,  to  remedy  or  provide 
against  distress,  could  not  have  been  regarded  either  as  vain  or  un- 
productive expenditure  of  capital. 

But  another  and  more  obvious  result  of  the  change  was,  in  the 
increased  production  which  England  was  enabled  to  bring  forth,  in 
consequence  of  having  abolished  the  religious  holidays  of  the  ancient 
church.  These,  at  that  time,  were  little  short  in  number  of  one  day 
in  each  week.  The  original  motive  for  their  institution  was  not 
exclusively  religions.  Those  days  furnished  seasons  of  rest  for  the 
serfs  or  slaves  of  the  middle  ages;  and  thus,  by  diminbhing  the 
profits  of  their  lords,  and  furnishing  themselves  with  such  opportu- 
nities of  education  and  moral  elevation  as  the  times  afforded,  pre- 
pared them  gradually  for  the  free  condition.  By  abolishing  them, 
England  was  en.ibled  to  present  a  production  of  nearly  two  months' 
labor,  in  each  year,  more  than  the  other  States  that  still  adhered  to 
the  ancient  system.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that,  by  increas- 
ing the  amount,  she  diminished  the  value  of  her  productions.  Through 
this   diminution  in  their  value,  she  was   enabled  to  undersell  her 
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rivals,  first  in  all  neutral  foreign  markets;  and  then,  following  up, 
with  energy  and  perseverance,  the  advantages  thus  gained,  she  was 
enabled  to  underseU  them  in  their  own  countries,  and  take  possession 
of  their  own  markets.  Thus  she  began  to  drain  other  countries  of 
their  circulating  medium,  which  became  again  a  new  instrument  in 
developing  still  further  the  advantages  of  her  position. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  appear  to  some  that  a  circumstance,  appar- 
ently so  inadequate,  is  insufficient  t*  have  brought  about  such  results. 
But  we  may  illustrate  its  operation  by  an  analogous  case,  on  a  small 
scale.  All  over  this  country  there  is  a  class  of  mechanics  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  shoes.  But  there  is  in  particular  one  village  or 
town,  in  New  England,  that  is  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants and  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  people  of  that  town  find  it  consistent 
with  their  religious  sense  of  duty  to  add  the  labor  of  Sunday  to  that 
of  the  other  days  in  each  week.  What  will  be  the  consequence,  in 
regard  to  the  other  shoemakers  throughout  the  country  who  will 
still  feel  the  obligation  of  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  day  ?  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  Lynn  will  be  able  to  furnish  shoes  cheaper  than 
they,  and  yet  receive  an  equal  amount  of  wages,  though  for  a  larger 
amount  of  labor.  Her  mechanics,  therefore,  can  undersell  their 
rivals  elsewhere,  on  the  principle  well  understood  in  political  econ- 
omy, that  the  increase  of  production  is  the  cheapening  of  the  value  of 
labor.  Suppose  that  each  workman  can  produce  a  pair  of  shoes  per 
day,  the  shoemaker  of  Lynn  can  sell  seven  pairs  for  the  price  of  nis 
"week's  toil,  ^vhile  those  of  his  business  in  other  places  can  sell  but 
six  for  the  same  money ;  and  as  the  buyer  has  in  this  his  advantage, 
he  will  purchase  from  the  Lynn  manufacturer  rather  than  from  the 
manufacturer  of  his  own  to^Ti.  The  money,  consequently,  expended 
for  this  article,  will  find  its  way  to  Lynn,  and  in  a  little  time,  together 
with  the  increased  labor,  will  enable  the  manufacturers  of  that  place 
to  break  down  their  rivals  throughout  the  country.  With  this 
increase  of  capital  the  manufacturers  of  Lynn  may,  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  their  article,  afford  to  pay 
liigher  wages  to  their  workmen ;  but  the  consequence  will  be,  that, 
for  sake  of  this  wages,  the  number  of  workmen  will  be  increased, 
and  the  policy,  when  the  supply  shall  have  equalled  the  demand,  will 
begin  to  react  upon  the  workmen  themselves,  and  lead  to  a  reduction 
of  their  wages.  In  its  course,  however,  that  policy  will  have  par- 
alyzed or  destroyed  this  branch  of  industry,  wherever  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  refuse  to  work  on  Sunday.* 

*  It  was  the  discorerj  of  this  adrantage  which  prompted  the  propagators  of  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  in  France  to  declaim,  with  such  vehemence,  against  the  reli- 
gious festivals  of  that  country.  And,  in  the  wildness  of  infidelity  and  materialism 
which  characterized  the  Revolution  itself,  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be  one  day 
of  rest  only  after  nine,  instead  of  six  days  of  labor.  In  like  manner,  now,  at  least,  one 
of  the  results  of  the  policy  of  England  has  been  the  abolition,  in  great  part,  of  the 
aucient  religious  holidays,  even  in  Catholic  countries.  And  io  France  itself,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  even  the  Lord's  day  is  no  longer  kept  holy,  except  by  the  truly 
religious  portion  of  the  country ;  but,  as  regards  manufacturing  industry,  the  woru 
are  continoe<l  without  distinction  of  days. 
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Thus,  precisely,  has  it  happened  in  the  history  of  manufactures  in 
England,  as  compared  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  re- 
sults of  the  entire  national  industry,  during  some  forty  or  forty-five 
days  in  each  year,  gave  her  the  first  advantage  over  her  rivals. 
This  brought  her  capital,  and  drained  from  them  their  resources.  It 
made  her  strong,  and  left  them  weak  and  exhausted.  By  means  of 
capital  she  was  enabled  not  only  to  increase  the  quantity,  but  also  to 
improve  the  quality,  of  her  productions,  to  a  degree  which  they 
could  not  rival ;  and  if,  at  different  subsequent  periods,  they  attempted 
to  revive  their  manufactures,  even  by  artificial  means,  British  skill 
and  British  capital  were  prompt,  even  at  a  'itTtlc  sacrifice,  if  neces- 
sary, to  effect  their  extinguishment.  Thus,  England  became  a  mon- 
opolist in  the  market  of  nations — thus,  their  wealth  flowed  to  her 
workshops — thus,  competition  was  destroyed  abroad  ;  and  the  foun- 
dation laid  at  home  for  that  superabundance  of  riches  by  which  she 
has  been  enabled  to  borrow  from  her  own  subjects  almost  the  whole 
of  her  national  debt,  amounting  to  some  eight  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  is  the  only  cause  of 
the  great  aggregate  wealth  of  England ;  but  so  far  as  it  comes  under 
the  head  of  Jrolitical  Economy,  it  was  one  great  cause,  of  which  the 
comparative  poverty  of  other  European  nations  is  as  manifestly 
another  consequence.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  principle  of  interest 
operating  in  its  national  form ;  and,  thus  concentrated,  powerful 
enough  to  sustain  England,  in  competition,  against  the  world.  But 
having  been  successful  in  putting  down  all  foreign  competition,  how 
did  this  principle  operate  on  the  condition  of  its  own  inhabitants  ? 
'The  contest  now  is  among  those  three  classes  into  which  Political 
Economy  is  pleased  to  distribute  her  people.  The  interest  of  the 
manufacturer,  as  a  capitalist,  is  in  the  profits  of  his  production. 
When  the  markets  are  brisk  and  the  demand  great,  he  will  make 
large  returns  by  his  investments.  But  still,  if  he  can  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production,  he  will  be  increasinc^  his  profits  on  both  sides. 
Hence  the  laborer  must  maintain  his  interest,  against  that  of  the 
capitalist.  Both  are  free ;  and  labor  is  a  commodity  liable  to  rise 
and  fall,  like  every  other  thing,  with  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  But 
the  position  of  the  laborer  is  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  interests 
of  the  capitalist  must  be  provided  for  before  his  can  be  reached. 
He  may,  indeed,  refuse  to  work  for  less  than  fair  wages ;  but  no 
matter  how  just  his  pretensions  on  that  score,  the  hunger  that  stands 
at  the  portals  of  his  dwelling,  threatening  both  himself  and  his  family, 
if  he  CIO  not  work,  renders  him  perfectly  unequal  to  the  contest. 
He  must  give  in ;  for  the  same  policy  which  annihilated  competition 
in  other  nations,  employs  that  same  competition  at  home,  for  the 
increase  of  profits  by  the  reduction  of  wages,  or  even  the  occasional 
suspension  of  labor  altogether.  Add  to  this  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  within  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  England,  in  the  various  departments  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, is  equal  to  the  labor  of  a  hundred  millions  of  workmen.  Be- 
sides, at  the  present  time,  almost  every  nation  has,  at  length,  been 
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aroused  to  the  subject  of  manufactures,  and  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  wiser  to  encourage  and  employ  its  own  laborers,  than 
to  spend  the  amount  of  money  which  such  employment  may  cost  in 
the  purchase  of  British  goods.  If,  then,  w^e  take  the  actual  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  Great  Britain,  depending  in  a  great  measure 
on  this  class  of  employment  for  the  means  of  life,  in  connection  with 
the  rising  manufactures  of  other  States,  and  take  in  the  future  which 
statesmen  ought  to  anticipate,  it  will  appear  doubtful  whether,  even 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  policy  of  England  has  not  been  a 
short-sighted  policy  after  all. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborers  of 
Great  Britain.  One  Avould  suppose  that  their  condition  should  be 
improved  by  the  transition  of  so  many  from  their  ranks  to  those  of 
manufacturing  industry.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  for,  as  a  class, 
they  are  not  so  well  off  as  thoy  were  several  centuries  ago.  They 
cannot,  at  present,  obtain  for  a  day's  wages  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  of  food  which  could  be  purchased  for  a  day's  labor,  up 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  an  act,  or  rather  the  preamble  of  an 
act,  passed  in  his  reign,  1533,  *'beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal"  are 
mentioned  as  the  ordinary  "food  of  the  poorer  sort;"  so  that  the 
agricultural  laborers  of  the  present  day  require  to  have  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  added  to  their  actual  wages,  in  order  to  live  as  well  as 
their  predecessors  did,  three  centuries  ago  !  Here  is  an  awful  dete- 
rioration in  their  condition.  A  precarious,  and,  at  best,  a  scanty 
supply  of  the  cheapest,  and,  consequently,  poorest  kind  of  food,  is 
all  they  can  now  obtain  in  exchange  or  recompense  for  their  inces- 
sant toil.  And  hence  they  are  described  and  represented,  in  public 
and  official  documents,  as  on  the  verge  of  absolute  pauperism.  Why 
and  how  has  all  this  come  to  happen  ?  The  question  is  the  more 
startling,  because,  during  this  period,  the  aggregate  Avealth  of  the 
nation  has  increased  many  hundred  fold.  To  my  mind,  however, 
the  answer  is  simple.  It  has  happened,  because,  during  this  period, 
the  whole  practical  economy  of  the  country  has  been  transferred 
from  the  ancient  basis,  and  left  to  be  regulated  on  the  exclusive 
principle  of  universal,  material  self-interest.  It  is  all  very  fine,  to 
talk,  as  we  Americans  do,  of  the  "  immense  wealth  of  England ;" 
and,  as  the  English  themselves  do,  of  the  "  sturdy  reliance  and  mnnly 
bearing  of  a  British  operative" — as  contrasted  with  the  humble  de- 
portment of  corresponding  classes  in  other  European  States.  But 
r*olitical  Economy  has  not  seen,  or,  seeing,  has  not  dared  to  denounce 
the  social  blunder — the  mockery  of  freedom — which  are  presented  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  starving  laborer  maintaining  a  contest  of  compe- 
tition with  the  bloated  capitalist.  Each,  in  that  contest,  is  referred 
back  to  his  own  interest ;  and  while  the  interest  of  the  one  is  to 
increase,  or  at  least  not  diminish,  his  capital,  the  interest  of  the 
other  is  simply  to  escape  a  death  of  starvation  which  is  pressing  on 
him. 

If  these  remarks  be  deemed  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  is  so  much  deteriorated  from  former  times. 
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WO  may  now  proceed  to  explain  how  the  thing  has  been  brought 
about. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  briefly  to  the 
social  condition  of  England  antecedent  to  the  change  of  religion  in 
that  country.  Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  a  large  portion  o( 
the  wealth  and  of  the  real  estate  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  The  origin  of  their  title  was  as  just  and  as  authentic 
as  that  of  any  other  property  in  Europe.  The  wealth  which  they 
possessed  was  the  growth  of  time — the  result  of  their  own  industry, 
economy,  and  the  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  their  estates.  The 
church,  and  its  principles — or  rather,  the  principle  >of  Christianity, 
working  out  through  the  living  agencies  of  the  church — had  become 
interwoven,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  all  the  relations  of  social  life. 
It  operated  as  an  invisible  bond,  binding  together  the  various  ranks, 
classes,  and  conditions  of  the  whole  people;  and  correcting  or 
reconciling  the  antagonism  of  mere  material  interests,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  other  interests  relating  to  another  world.  It  was  as  the 
cement  in  the  social  ediflce.  After  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages  had 
passed  into  the  condition  of  tenants  and  free  laborers,  those  who 
occupied  or  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  monasteries  and  of  the  church 
had  kind  and  indulgent  landlords  to  deal  with.  In  fact,  all  this 
property,  as  to  its  advantages,  belonged  rather  to  the  poor  at  large, 
than  to  those  who  Avere  its  nominal  proprietors.  The  law  of  the 
church  regulated  its  uses.  Its  revenues,  by  this  law,  were  diVided 
into  three  portions.  The  first  was  sacred  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor;  the  second  was  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  churches, 
and  the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Out  of  the  third, 
the  clergy  were  entitled  to  their  support ;  and  if  still  there  remained 
a  surplus,  this  also  was  a  charge  on  their  conscience,  as  belonging 
to  the  poor.  It  is  not  pretended  in  these  remarks,  that  this  law  was, 
in  all  cases,  strictly  observed.  But  yet,  the  absence  of  all  destitu- 
tion and  suffering  among  the  poor,  except  in  seasons  of  famine,  is  a 
sufhcient  proof  that  it  was  substantially  attended  to ;  since  we  find 
that  there  was  no  other  poor  law  needed  in  the  country,  except  that 
of  Ilim  who  said,  "The  poor  you  have  always  with  you,  and  when 
you  ?r///,  you  can  do  good  unto  them." 

When  the  change  of  religion  took  place  in  England,  the  possession 
of  those  ecclesiastical  estates,  and  this  wealth,  constituted  perhaps 
the  greatest  error  of  the  church.  They  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
monarch  and  his  parasites.  And  if  monasteries  were  denounced  as 
citadels  of  luxury,  indolence,  and  crime — if  celibacy  was  held  up  as 
a  variation  from  t lie  law  of  God,  and  an  injury  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  the  motives  of  the  declaimers  against  both  are  fairly  liable  to 
suspicion,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  wealth  of  the  assailed  was 
to  become  the  prey  and  patrimony  of  the  assailant.  The  secular 
clergy  were,  with  few  exceptions,  brought  into  the  measures  of  the 
monarch.  The  inmates  of  the  cloisters,  male  and  female,  were 
turned  adrift  on  the  world,  and  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  destitute 
whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  relieve.    The  estates 
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of  tlie  church  were  seized  by  the  ancestors  of  raany  of  the  landlordir 
and  noble  families  of  the  present  day.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  poor  in  the  religious  communities  of  both  sexes,  that  were  scat- 
tered from  point  to  point  over  the  surface  of  England,  were  driven 
from  their  peaceful  abodes,  and  their  Estates  seized  in  the  private 
right  of  private  individuals.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
in  less  than  half  a  century  there  was  not  concern  enough  for  the  poor 
left  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  provide  for  their  support, 
without  the  aid,  or  rather  the  coercion  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  This 
is  the  first  instance  in  the  annals  of  Christian  nations,  in  which  the 
principles  of  religion  were  found  insufficient  to  furnish  a  spontaneous 
provision  for  the  destitute.  The  burthens  of  their  support  necessa- 
rily fell  upon  the  occupants  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  lands 
of  the  church  were  rented  out  on  the  principle  of  the  proprietor's 
interest,  modified  only  by  two  considerations— one  was  the  extent 
of  competition  among  the  applicants ;  and  the  other  was,  the  amount 
of  rent  which  might  be  exacted  without  depriving  the  tenants  and 
their  families  of  the  means,  at  least  necessary,  for  subsistence. 
Hence,  weighty  rents ;  and  as  the  landlords  were  for  the  most  part, 
the  law-makers  also,  hence  too,  in  process  of  time,  those  statutes  in 
favor  of  landlord  interests,  which  m  our  days  are  familiarly  known 
under  the  designation  of  corn-laws.  Does  not  every  one  see  that  all 
such  legislation,  whatever  may  be  its  other  eflTects,  must  tend  to 
diminish  the  wages  of  all  the  productive  and  laboring  classes,  by 
either  diminishing  the  quantity,  or  raising  the  price,  of  bread  ?  So 
that  if  vou  look  to  the  relations  thus  created  between  the  laborers 
of  England  and  the  other  two  classes  into  Avhich  political  economists 
have  divided  the  population,  namely,  landlords  and  capitalists,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  whole  practical  purpose  of  public  economy  has 
been  to  reduce  the  working  people  down  to  that  condition  in  which 
Malthus  has  discovered  what  he  calls  the  "natural  standard  of 
wages  " — Avhich  means,  perhaps,  a  little  more  than  is  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  the  workman's  soul  and  body  together. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  in  all  this,  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  principle  to  which  we  have  already,  more  than  once,  alluded,  as 
the  actual  ref/iilator  of  Political  Economy  in  Great  Britain,  namely, 
self-interest.  Viewed  according  to  the  light  of  this  principle,  it  was 
perfectly  natural  for  those  who  were  at  once  landlords  and  law- 
makers, to  secure  to  themselves  the  largest  amount  of  rents ;  and  to 
throw  off,  on  others,  the  weight  of  every  public  burthen.  In  former 
times,  the  system  presented  the  resources  of  the  poor,  from  the  very 
land  which  produced  the  crop.  But  now,  the  whole  crop  is  claimed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord ;  and  the  tax,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  is  to  be  gathered,  not  from  those  who  grow  the  wheat,  but 
from  those  who  eat  the  bread ;  that  is  to  say,  in  every  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  from  the  laboring  classes  themselves.  Thus  the  laboring 
classes  of  England  are  placed  as  in  a  cleft  stick,  between  capitalists 
and  landlords,  and  feel  the  effects  of  pressure  from  both  sides :  f  :om 
the  one  side,  in  the  reduction  of  wages ;  and  from  the  other,  in  the 
increased  prices  of  food. 
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ner  almost  inconceivable.  True  it  is,  that  the  profeRSore  of  the 
science  are  not  always  agreed,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  its  classifications 
or  the  soundness  of  its  principles.  True  it  is,  that  its  votaries  have 
yet  to  travel  an  immense  distance,  before  they  shall  have  reached 
anything  like  infallibility.  Nevertheless,  it  has  already  furnished 
most  important  results.  The  observations  and  statistics,  which  it 
has  collected  and  arranged,  are  invaluable ;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  points  which  they  have  elucidated,  but  also,  and  more,  on  account 
of  the  anomalies  in  social,  as  well  as'  political  philosophy,  which  it 
has  utterly  failed  to  explain. 

Of  its  two  great  primary  departments,  the  one,  comprises  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  other  embraces  the  material  things 
which  are  required,  and  can  be  supplied,  for  the  physical  sustenance 
or  enjoyment  of  these  inhabitants.  Now,  it  is  found  that  these 
material  thmgs,  before  they  can  be  fully  prepared  for  the  purposes 
of  sustenance  and  pleasure,  require  the  expenditure  of  capital,  either 
in  money,  or  labor,  or  both.  Such  things  are  divided  into  two 
stages  of  time ;  the  one  commencing  with  the  first  expenditure  of 
capital  on  the  raw  material,  and  ending  at  the  term  of  expenditure, 
when  the  thing  is  entirely  prepared,  and  passes  over  to  its  use.  This 
comprehends  all  the  industrial  pursuits  and  occupations  of  mankind ; 
and  the  whole  is  designated  by  the  term  production.  The  other  stage 
begins  when  the  object  is  applied  to  its  use ;  and  this  stage  is  called 
by  the  general  term  consumption.  The  latter  of  these  terms  repre- 
sents the  wants,  whether  real  or  artificial,  of  society ;  the  former 
designates  the  supply  of  these  wants.  Population  is  also  classed 
under  two  corresponding  divisions ;  wnme^y, producers  and  consumers. 

But  in  general,  the  science  has,  so  fur  been  conducted  rather  in 
conformity  to  the  special  interests  of  particular  nations,  than  accord- 
ing to  any  principles  of  universal  origin  or  application.  The  coun- 
tries which  have  paid  most  attention  to  this  subject,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  are  France  and  England  ;  and  the  works  emanating 
from  these  countries,  represent  very  distinctly,  the  national  type, 
according  to  which  the  study  has  been  prosecuted.  Hence,  although 
there  are  found  in  their  treatises,  principles  supposed  to  be  of 
universal  application,  still  the  actual  condition  of  society,  the  nature 
of  industrial  pursuits,  the  bearing  of  commercial  laws,  peculiar  to 
those  countries,  have  come  in  so  powerfully  in  modifying  the  views 
of  their  political  economists,  that  their  best  principles  cannot  be 
appi'eciated,  except  by  a  just  discrimination  of  all  the  circumstances, 
in  which  one  nation  differs  from  another." 

Thus,  for  instance,  confining  our  remarks  to  England,  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted,  we  are  met  with  a  distribution  of  the 
population  into  classes,  whict  are  not  formed  in  our  own  country. 
These  are,  landlords,  capitalists,  and  laborers.  Generally  in  this 
country,  the  same  individual  represents  all  three.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  which  he  cultivates ;  and  his  means  of  carrying  on 
agriculture,  constitutes  his  capital.  The  three  classes  are  indeed, 
found ;  but  that  which  constitutes  the  rule  in  England,  is  only  the 
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exception  here.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  fault  of  Pohtical  Economy, 
as  a  science,  that  it  seems  to  regard  wealth  as  the  e^ic/,  and  human 
beings  as  only  the  means,,  in  order  for  its  attainment.  We  would  not 
venture  to  make  this  a  reproach  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help  making  it 
a  subject  of  regret.  Its  writers  did  not  create  the  science ;  they 
only  embodied  a  copy  of  its  workings  in  practical  life,  as  they  found 
it  in  the  relations  of  men.  The  prominence  which  is  given  to 
wealth,  in  tracing  out  the  most  certam  rules  for  the  acquisition  of  it, 
cannot  but  have  had  an  injurious  moral  effect,  in  so  far  as  it  enhanced 
the  ideal  value  of  riches  in  the  estimation  of  the  human  mind. 
There  perhaps  never  was  a  period,  when  men  entered  on  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  with  so  much  of  what  might  be  called  almost  desperate 
determination  to  succeed,  as  the  period  in  which  we  live.  And  wej 
may  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  whether  it  be  not  owing  to  this, 
that  individuals  in  high  and  honorable  stations,  have  so  frequently 
(and  of  late  as  never  before,)  jeoparded  and  sacrificed  an  unblenfished 
charactei*,  rather  than  miss  the  opportunity  of  rapidly  acquiring 
wealth  ;  the  means  of  which,  circumstances  and  confidence  had 
placed  within  their  reach.  Cupidity  is  a  natural  propensity  of  man  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  theoretic,  and  practical,  political 
economy  of  our  age,  has  encouraged  and  whetted  the  passion  in- 
stead of  moderating  and  regulating  its  violence.  It  is  certain,  that 
self-interest  is  the  great  motive  principle  of  human  exertion ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  Political  Economy,  as  a  science,  omits  what 
would  be  essential  in  a  true  definition  of  a  man^s  interest.  Of  this 
we  shall  be  convinced,  if  we  examine  the  moral  principle  on  which, 
whether  in  the  practice  of  modern  nations,  or  in  the  theory  of 
writers.  Political  Economy  is  founded.  If  we  follow  it  up  to  the 
mysterious  link  which  connects  it  with  the  spiritual  or  moral  world, 
in  the  breast  of  man,  we  shall  find  that  it  acts  exclusively  on  that  of 
personnl  interest.  So  much  so  indeed,  that  if  England  and  France, 
and  the  nations  of  modern  times,  in  general  instead  of  being  Chris- 
tians, or  at  least  professing  Christianity,  were  Heathens,  it  would 
still  be  almost  unnecessary  to  change  a  single  word  in  the  actual 
Philosophy  or  ethics  of  Political  Economy.  Here  then,  it  is,  that 
the  importance  of  a  Christian  basis  demands  our  attention.  The 
a<lvantagcs  and  disadvantage  of  position  between  Landlord  and 
Tenant — between  the  Capitalist  and  the  Laborer,  are  such,  that  if 
mere  material  self-interest  alone  be  left  to  regulate  their  relations,  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  weaker  are  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the 
interests  and  power  of  the  stronger.  The  truth  of  this  proposition 
is  manifest  now,  in  the  condition  of  England,  where  these  relations 
are,  and  liave  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time.  Now,  if  Christianity 
were  admitted  as  an  element  in  Political  Economy,  man — human 
nature — in  consideration  of  the  value  which  it  has  acquired  by  the 
Redem])tion,  would  be  the  first  and  principal  object  of  solicitude, 
and  all  things  else  would  be  estimated  by  reference  to  this.  Man's 
interest  would  be  graduated  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  whole 
of  his  nature,  combining  the  spiritual  with  the  coiporeal ;  and  the 
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wbole  of  his  destiny,  extending  to"  eternity,  as  well  as  time.  Then, 
indeed,  self-interest  thus  understood,  would  constitute  a  principle 
sufficiently  high  and  sufficiently  ample  to  combine  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  with  sacred  regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  human 
beings.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  landlords,  capitalists,  and 
laborers  of  England,  are  supposed  to  represent  three  great  depart- 
ments of  capital ;  the  one  in  territory — the  other  in  money — ^and  the 
third  in  muscular  strength,  or  mechanical  skill.  Each  is  supposed  to 
be  free,  and  the  only  motive  which  is  furnished  in  the  present 
system,  is  that  of  individual  advantage.  But  it  happens  necessarily, 
that  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  one  class,  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  another ;  and  then  each  adhering  to  the  common 
principle,  it  is  clear  that  he  or  they  who  have  most  power  to  hold 
out,  will  be  able  to  damage  or  destroy  the  antagonist  mterest  of  the 
other.  The  influences  to  be  derived  from  a  high  and  enlij?htened 
appr^iation  of  human  worth,  according  to  the  standard  of  revela- 
tion, seem  to  have  been  shut  out  from  the  practical  and  theoretic 
economy  of  modern  nations.  The  interest  of  the  body,  in  its 
relation  with  material  wealth,  limited,  of  course,  to  this  present  life, 
is  the  narrow  and  ignoble  sphere  within  which  political  economy 
affects  to  move. 

I  must  not  proceed,  however,  with  views  of  this  kind,  until  I 
shall  have  anticipated  an  objection  which  has  already,  perhaps, 
arisen  in  your  minds,  in  seeming  refutation  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
And  this  is,  that  the  immense  wealth,  the  wonderful  power,  and 
unequalled  prosperity  of  England,  as  a  nation,  is  a  practical  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  her  Political  Economy.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  an 
assumption,  which  has  often  been  proclaimed,  has  presented  itself 
to  your  mind  as  a  yet  stronger  refutation,  namely ;  that  the  wealth 
of  England,  her  power  and  prosperity  are  owing  to  her  profession 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  play  of  those  energies  which  that 
religion  is  supposed  to  foster  and  develope.  Now,  with  the  qualifica- 
tions which  will  occur  during  the  course  of  these  remarks,  I  admit 
the  truth  of  both  these  observations.  That  England  is  the  wealthiest 
nation  on  the  globe,  is  indisputable.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  portion  of  her  inhabitants ; 
and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  its  amount  from  the  fact,  that  we 
read  of  private  individuals,  whose  annual  income  is  not  less  than 
half  a  million  of  ])ound3  sterling.  That  must,  indeed,  be  a  wealthy 
country,  in  which  the  income  of  a  private  gentleman,  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months,  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  our 
President  for  nearly  a  hundred  years!  But  perhaps  no  stronger 
instance  could  be  adduced,  to  show  how  unequally  the  wealth  of 
England  is  distributed  among  its  inhabitants,  than  such  a  case  as 
this,  contrasted  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  of  the 
people,  who  are  sunk  and  sinking  under  the  combined  evils  of 
moral  and  physical  destitution.  Taking  the  population  of  the  three 
kingdoms  together,  as  constituting  one  political  family,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  no  nation  of  the  world,  and  above  all  no  Chris- 
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tian  nation,  in  which  there  is   such   an  amount  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness  as  in  £ngland. 

She  has,  indeed,  fought  the  great  battle  for  wealth  with  other 
countries,  and  has,  by  universal  consent,  gained  the  victory.  But 
how  comes  it  that,  Avhile  a  few  of  her  sons  are  rioting  in  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished,  the  cries  of  the»  Avounded  and  dying  of  her  own 
battalions,  are  heard  on  every  side  ?  How  comes  it  that,  in  Ire- 
land, out  of  a  population  of  between  eight  and  nine  millions,  there 
are  over  two  millions  absolutely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  others, 
scarcely  a  degree  above  their  own  condition  ?  IIow  comes  it  that, 
in  Scotland,  misery  and  destitution  are  hardly  less  general,  and,  from 
other  causes,  perhaps  even  more  excruciating  still  ?  How  comes  it 
that,  in  England  itself,  distress  among  the  laboring  classes  presses, 
at  intei*vals,  to  such  an  extreme  point,  as  to  threaten,  from  time  to 
time,  insurrection  and  revolution  ?  How  comes  it,  in  fine,  to  happen 
that,  while  the  dogs  of  landlords  and  capitalists  are  well  fed  and  well 
hou>ed — while  their  horses  are  daintily  provided  for,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Britons  around  them  go  forth  with  gaunt  looks  and 
sunken  features,  through  want  of  food  ?  These  are  results  which 
piizzte  political  economists,  but  which  never  could  have  happened,  if 
Political  Economy  had  not  been  transferred  from  the  Christian  basis 
on  which  it  was  originally  reared  in  that  country,  to  the  inadequate 
foundations  of  mere  individual  interest.  I  am  willing,  then,  to 
ascribe  to  the  Protestant  religion,  the  credit  of  England's  wealth; 
but  her  poverty,  and  the  destitution  of  her  millions,  must,  I  insist 
upon  it,  be  charged  to  the  same  account.  This,  however,  only  in  so 
far  as  these  results  have  been  brought  about  by  the  Political  Economy 
of  that  country.  Other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  both — such 
as  the  system  of  colonization  and  military  conquest,  in  which  Eng- 
land has  been  no  less  distinguished.  Neither  would  I  have  it  to  be 
im<lerstood,  that  I  regard  the  national  character  of  the  people  of 
that  country  as  differing  essentially  from  that  of  other  nations.  If 
it  be  true,  as  some  say  it  is,  that,  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals,  they 
are  proverbially  selfish,  I  do  not  ascribe  it  so  much  to  any  inherent 
deiiciency  of  moial  excellence  or  feeling,  as  I  do  to  their  system  of 
I'nblic  Economy,  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  that  it  has  gradually 
become,  as  it  were  ingrained  into  the  habits,  principles,  sentiments 
and  associations  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  the  same  feelings 
with  the  p^'evalence  of  the  same  system,  are  extending  to  other 
nati(»ns  ;  and  if  they  should  continue,  as  appears  quite  likely,  it  may 
be  difficult,  at  no  distant  day,  to  determine  which  will  be  entitled  to 
j)re-eniinence  on  this  score.  There  is,  it  is  but  ius^i  to  add,  perhaps 
no  other  nation  in  which  there  is  a  greater  readmess  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  public  distress,  when  it  can  be  remedied,  than  in  England. 
But  the  root  of  the  disease  is  deep  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
country:  and  the  highest  effort  of  modem  statesmen,  political 
economists,  and  philanthropists,  is  to  apply  palliatives  to  tne  evils 
which  it  must  produce,  without  daring  to  eradicate  or  disturb  the 
principle  from  which  they  flow. 
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Let  US,  then,  go  back  to  the  origin  of  this  system,  and  trace  its 
workings  .n  connection  with  Political  Economy,  and  we  shall,  per- 
haps be  able  to  discover  the  sources  from  which  both  the  wealth  and 
the  poverty  of  England  have  been  derived.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  England,  as  a  manufacturing  country,  had  no  pre- 
eminence, and  was  scarcely  equaHo  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Up  till  that  period,  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  had 
established,  throughout  all  these  nations,  a  certain  type  of  uniformity, 
in  reference  to  moral  as  well  as  religious  questions,  constituting  a 
standard  common  to  them  all.  This,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  peculiar  genius  and  national  characteristics  of  each  people. 
But,  in  reference  more  especially  to  certjun  social  questions,  such  as 
the  exercise  of  charity,  making  provision  for  the  poor,  seasons  of  re- 
ligious observances,  days  of  rest,  and  the  like,  the  usages  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  approached  sufficiently  near  to  uniformity.  England, 
as  is  known,  broke  away  from  this  religious  connection.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  she  embraced  in  its  stead  was  based  upon  an  entirely 
different  principle,  as  regards  the  social  relations.  The  merit  of  good 
works  was  rejected  as  an  erroneous  doctrine,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  salvation  is  by  faith  alone.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  inquire  which  of  these  two  systems  is  true,  in  a  theolo^cal  pomt 
of  view.  But  they  are  mentioned  in  contrast,  as  having  been  calcu- 
lated to  affect  most  seriously  the  social  relations,  especiajly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Up  to  that  period,  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  was  sufficient  to 
provide,  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  necessities  of  the  desti- 
tute ;  and  it  was  a  great  safeguard  for  that  unfortunate  class,  that 
the  wealthy  were  under  the  conviction,  right  or  wrong,  of  the  im- 
portance and  advantage  to  themselves,  of  doing  good  to  their  neigh- 
bor. When  the  universal  belief  was,  that  even  "  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  should  not  be  without  its  reward," 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  spontaneously,  to  remedy  or  provide 
against  distress,  could  not  have  been  regarded  either  as  vadn  or  un- 
productive expenditure  of  capital. 

But  another  and  more  obvious  result  of  the  change  was,  in  the 
increased  production  which  England  was  enabled  to  bring  forth,  in 
consequence  of  having  abolished  the  religious  holidays  of  the  ancient 
church.  These,  at  that  time,  were  little  ^hort  in  number  of  one  day 
in  each  week.  The  original  motive  for  their  institution  was  not 
exclusively  religious.  Those  days  furnished  seasons  of  rest  for  the 
serfs  or  slaves  of  the  middle  ages;  and  thus,  by  diminishing  the 
profits  of  their  lords,  and  furnishing  themselves  with  such  opportu- 
nities of  education  and  moral  elevation  as  the  times  afforded,  pre- 
pared them  gradually  for  the  free  condition.  By  abolishing  them, 
England  was  en.ibled  to  present  a  production  of  nearly  two  months^ 
labor,  in  each  year,  more  than  the  other  States  that  still  adhered  to 
the  ancient  system.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  was,  that,  by  increas- 
ing the  amount,  she  diminished  the  value  of  her  productions.  Through 
this   diminution  in  their  value,  she  Avas   enabled  to  undersell  her 
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rivals,  first  in  all  neutral  foreign  markets;  and  then,  following  up, 
with  energy  and  perseverance,  the  advantages  thus  gained,  she  was 
enabled  to  undersell  them  in  their  own  countries,  and  take  possession 
of  their  own  markets.  Thus  she  began  to  drain  other  countries  of 
their  circulating  medium,  which  became  again  a  new  instrument  in 
developing  still  further  the  advantages  of  her  position. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  appear  to  some  that  a  circumstance,  appar- 
ently so  inadequate,  is  insuflicient  t»  have  brought  about  such  results. 
But  we  may  illustrate  its  operation  by  an  analogous  case,  on  a  small 
scale.  All  over  this  country  there  is  a  class  of  mechanics  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  shoes.  But  there  is  in  particular  one  village  or 
town,  in  New  England,  that  is  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants and  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  people  of  that  town  find  it  consistent 
with  their  religious  sense  of  duty  to  add  the  labor  of  Sunday  to  that 
of  the  other  days  in  each  week.  What  will  be  the  consequence,  in 
regard  to  the  other  shoemakers  throughout  the  country  who  will 
still  feel  the  obligation  of  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  day  ?  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  Lynn  will  be  able  to  furnish  shoes  cheaper  than 
they,  and  yet  receive  an  equal  amount  of  wages,  though  for  a  larger 
amount  of  labor.  Her  mechanics,  therefore,  can  undersell  their 
rivals  elsewhere,  on  the  principle  well  understood  in  political  econ- 
omy, that  the  increase  of  production  is  the  cheapening  of  the  value  of 
labor.  Suppose  that  each  workman  can  produce  a  pair  of  shoes  per 
day,  the  shoemaker  of  Lynn  can  sell  seven  pairs  for  the  price  of  his 
"week's  toil,  while  those  of  his  business  in  other  places  can  sell  but 
six  for  the  same  money  ;  and  as  the  buyer  has  in  this  his  advantage, 
he  will  purchase  from  the  Lynn  manufacturer  rather  than  from  the 
manufacturer  of  his  own  town.  The  money,  consequently,  expended 
for  this  article,  will  find  its  way  to  Lynn,  and  in  a  little  time,  together 
with  the  increased  labor,  will  enable  the  manufacturers  of  that  place 
to  break  down  their  rivals  throughout  the  country.  With  this 
increase  of  capital  the  manufacturers  of  Lynn  may,  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  their  article,  afford  to  pay 
liigher  wages  to  their  workmen ;  but  the  consequence  will  be,  that, 
for  sake  of  this  wages,  the  number  of  workmen  will  be  increased, 
and  the  policy,  when  the  supply  shall  have  equalled  the  demand,  will 
begin  to  react  upon  the  workmen  themselves,  and  lead  to  a  reduction 
of  their  wages.  In  its  course,  however,  that  policy  will  have  par- 
alyzed or  destroyed  this  branch  of  industry,  wherever  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  refuse  to  work  on  Sunday.* 

*  It  was  the  discovery  of  this  adrantage  which  prompted  the  propagators  of  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  in  France  to  declaim,  with  such  vehemence,  against  the  reli- 
gious festivals  of  that  country.  And,  in  the  wildness  of  infidelity  and  materialism 
which  characterized  the  Revolution  itself,  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be  one  day 
of  rest  only  after  nine,  instead  of  six  days  of  labor.  In  like  manner,  now,  at  least,  one 
of  the  results  of  the  policy  of  England  has  been  the  abolition,  in  great  part,  of  the 
aucient  religious  holidays,  even  in  Catholic  countries.  And  in  France  itself,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  even  the  Lord's  day  is  no  longer  kept  holy,  except  by  the  truly 
religious  portion  of  the  country ;  but,  as  regards  manufacturing  industry,  the  works 
are  contink\e<l  without  distinction  of  days. 
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which  the  multiplication  of  books  and  the  improvements  in  know- 
ledge  have  since  so  much  facilitated.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
to  tliose  who  understand  no  more  of  the  subject,  than  the  silly 
charge  that,  "  the  Church  in  all  this  encouraged  idleness,''  a  more 
unfounded  imputation  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  principle 
of  the  Church,  on  that  subject,  may  be  seen  in  the  rules  of  her 
religious  orders.  In  these,  you  will  find  time  so  distributed,  as  to 
allow  periods  for  laboi; — ^for  reading — prayer — repose — but  not  one 
moment  for  idleness.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  these  holi- 
days in  no  way  interfered  with  the  crops  or  productions  of  the  earth. 
For,  not  only  was  labor  allowed,  but  in  many  cases,  absolutely 
enjoined,  even  on  Sundays,  when  the  inclemencies  of  the  season 
endangered  the  productions  of  the  earth. 

What  then  was  the  result  in  the  light  of  Political  Economy  ? 
Simply  that  which  was  most  important  for  the  considera);ion  of  the 
laboring  classes.  The  evils  of  over-prod nction  were  provided  against ; 
and  thus,  the  value  and  adequate  price  of  labor  were  maintained. 
Had  this  system  been  continued,  seasons  of  rest  would  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  regularly  distributed,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  year. 
But  these  days  were  abolished ;  and  after  capitalists  had  realized  the 
advantages  of  the  change,  its  rebound  fell,  with  terrible  effect,  upon 
the  laborers.  Even  at  reduced  wages,  they  have  to  encounter  sea- 
sons when  employment  is  denied  for  weeks  and  months.*  And  why 
is  this  ?  It  is  from  over-production ; — the  very  evil  whieh  the 
economy  of  the  Church,  in  the  observance  of  holidays  was  calculated 
to  prevent.  In  the  actual  condition  of  the  laborers  the  want  of 
employment  is  synonymous  with  the  want  of  food ;  and  when  the 
cry  of  distress  rings  in  the  ears  of  their  rulers,  it  is  too  often  ascribed 
to  other,  than  the  real  causes.  The  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Popula- 
tion," Malthus,  startled  Europe  with  the  theory,  that  mankind 
increases  in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  their  su{>port. 
He  maintained  that,  inasmuch  as  population  increases  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  and  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  earth,  only  in  an  arith- 
metical degree ;  therefore  a  time  must  come,  when  the  excess  of  the 
former  over  the  amount  of  the  latter,  would  require  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  should  perish  !  In  this,  there  is  some 
ground  to  believe,  that  he  was  misled  by  confounding  the  excess  of 
"  production"  with  excess  of  "  population."  If  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  were  the  only  agricultural  soil  on  the  globe ;  then,  indeed, 
with  its  present  population,  his  theory  might  be  correct.  But  the 
earth  is  teeming  with  fertility,  which  the  industry  of  man  has  not  yet 
turned  to  account.  If  the  interested  policy  of  England  allowed 
other  nations  to  send  their  surplus  agricultural  pro4uce,  in  fair 
exchange,  for  her  industrial  fabrics,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
invention  of  this  theory.  It  is  estimated  that  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  alone,  could  furnish  the  staple  of  life  for  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions.  And  yet  the  genius  of  Political 
Economy,  in  England,  was  such  as  to  conceal  this  fact  from  the  mind 
of  Malthus.      And  instead  of  allowing  the  bread  of  tli^t  valley  to 
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reach  the  hnngry  operatives  of  Manchester ; — in  other  words,  instead 
of  diminishing  the  material  interests  of  the  British  landholder,  he 
allowed  himself,  to  be  thrown  on  the  horrible  alternative  of  recom- 
mending, a^  a  prospective  remedy,  that  the  increase  of  population 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  ba  prevented  by  restraints  on  the 
marriage  of  the  poor.  But  what  is  more  surprising  still,  is  that 
his  theory  should  have  been  received  with  approbation  by  distin- 
guished writers  on  Political  Economy.  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  true, 
that  the  doctrine  is  now  boldly  asserted,  that  in  reality  the  pauper 
has  no  more  right  to  quarter  himself  on  the  public  for  support  than 
the  rich  man  ;  that  if  he  be  so  supported,  it  is  owing  to  the  human- 
ity of  the  public,  but  not  due,  as  a  right,  to  his  condition.  The 
universal  doctrine  prevalent  is,  that  every  man  has  "  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleases  witn  his  own  ;"  consequently,  that,  unless  compelled 
by  law,  he  has  a  right  to  refuse  relief  from  his  property,  and  leave 
the  sufferer  to  die  !  When  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  a  late  occasion,  de- 
clared, in  Parliament,  that  property  had  "  duties  as  well  as  rights," 
the  sentiment  was  re-echoed  by  the  press,  with  one  chorus  of  aston- 
ishment ;  as  if  an  axiom  of  morals,  as  old  as  the  Christian  religion, 
were  a  recent  discovery  made  by  the  minister. 

But,  supposing  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  MaUhus  arrived,  how  awful  and  retributive  is  the  vindication 
whivh  it  furnishes  of  the  social  economy  of  the  Church  in  the  sanc- 
tioning of  voluntary  celibacy !  The  nation  that  denounced  celibacy 
when  it  was  a  vohuitary  choice,  in  the  clergy  and  in  the  monastic 
institutions,  are  reduced  to  tlie  necessity  of  recommending  the 
'euforreivent  of  it  by  con:'])ulsion,  in  regard  to  the  poor.  If  that  in- 
stitution had  continued,  how  great  would  have  been  the  public  econ- 
omy in  the  support  of  the  clergy!  One-twentieth  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church,  at  the  present  time,  would  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  single,  that  is,  unmarried  clergyman,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  one  thousand  souls  of  the  population.  If  it  be  said,  that 
the  ecc'lesiastical  i-evenues  return  to  the  people,  through  some  other 
channel,  a  better  condition  would  be  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  it 
should  not  have  been  taken  from  them  at  all.  But  even  the  economy 
would  not  be  the  only  advantage.  The  influence  of  such  a  ministry 
of  religion,  acting  in  a  moral  direction,  could  not  but  produce  the 
happiest  effects  among  that  portion  of  mankind  who  are  compelled 
to  toil  daily  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Their  pleasures  would  be 
of  a  more  rational,  more  elevating,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  eco- 
nomical description.  Their  feelings  and  manners  would  be  soflened 
and  improved,  by  the  influence  of  religion  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  its  ministers.  Their  moral  faculties  would  be  cultivated;  and, 
if  the  trials  of  life  bore  heavily  upon  them,  religion  would  still  be 
ne:ir,  to  console  them  with  the  promised  hopes  and  joys  of  another 
world. 

As  it  is,  their  condition,  in  all  these  respects,  is  exceedingly  de< 
plorable.  We  may  take  a  few  of  the  answers  given  to  the  commis- 
sioners to  establish  this  point.    The  following  are  given  in  a  late 
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number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  as  specimens  of  the  "  general  igno- 
rance ''  and  moral  destitution : 
.  "  Ann  Eggley^  aged  eighteen.  '  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  to 
spell  my  name.  I  don't  know  ray  letters.  I  went  a  little  to  a  Sunday- 
school,  but  soon  gave  it  over.  J  walk  about  and  set  fresh  air  on 
Sundays.  I  never  go  to  church  or  chapel.  I  never  heard  of  Christ 
at  all ;  nobody  has  ever  told  me  about  him,  nor  have  mv  father  and 
mother  ever  taught  me  to  pray.  I  know  no  prayer.  1  never  pray. 
I  have  been  taught  nothing  about  such  things.' — App,  Part  1, 
p.  232. 

"  Eliza  Coats^  aged  eleven.  '  I  do  naught  on  Sundays.  I  don't 
know  where  I  shall  go  if  I  am  a  bad  girl.  I  never  heard  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  think  God  made  the  world,  out  I  don't  know  where  God 
is.' — Ibid. 

"  William  Cruchilow^  aged  sixteen.  '  I  can  read  the  Bible — ^o  to 
school  five  nights  in  the  week.  I  don't  know  anything  of  Moses. 
Never  heard  of  France.  I  don't  know  what  America  is.  Never 
heard  of  Scotland  nor  Ireland.  Can't  tell  how  many  weeks  there 
are  in  a  year.  There  are  twelve  pence  in  a  shilling,  and  twenty 
shillings  in  a  pound.     There  are  eignt  pints  in  a  gallon  of  ale.' 

"  Edward  Whitehead,  aged  fifteen.  '  I  go  to  church  three  times 
on  Sundays.  I  do  not  know  where  Birmmgham  is,  nor  where  Lon- 
don is.     I  never  heard  of  Ireland  ;  I  have  seen  Irishmen.' 

"  William  Butler,  aged  nineteen.  'I  go  to  church  on  Sundays. 
I  read  the  Testament,  and  sometimes  in  the  Bible,  but  no  other 
book.  I  can  say  my  catechism.  We  sometimes  work  a  few  hours 
at  a  time.  When  there  is  no  sale,  we  got  no  money,  but  only 
ale,  when  wo  leave  at  eleven.     I  generally  get  drunk  on  such  occa- 


sions.' 


"  Peter  Dale,  aged  twelve.  '  I  have  been  to  Sunday-school,  and 
can  read  nicely  in  a  spelling-book.  (He  had  been  to  school  about 
two  years.)  Jesus  Christ  was  God's  Son ;  he  wasn't  bom  at  all ; 
he  was  nailed  to  a  cross ;  he  came  to  save  sinners ;  sinners  are  bad 
men  that  drinked,  and  sweared,  and  lied.  I  think  there  are  sinners 
on  earth  now.  If  I  am  a  good  boy,  and  try  to  please  him,  I  shall 
go  to  Jesus — if  not,  I  shall  go  to  hell.  I  don't  know  what  disciples 
were  rulers ;  they  did  nothing  wrong ;  can't  tell  who  the  apostles 
were.  Four  times  five  is  twenty;  five  times  six  is  twenty-eight. 
I  never  heard  what's  the  biggest  town  in  England.  Scotland  is  a 
town,  isn't  it,  sir  ?  I  go  to  chapel  as  well  as  school.  I  never  go 
larking  on  Sundays.' — App.  Part  1,  p.  250." 

That  these  cannot  be  considered  as  isolated  cases  of  what  the  re- 
viewers call  the  "  general  ignorance,"  may  be  inferred  from  another 
official  statement,  viz.,  that  of  467,894  marriages,  of  all  classes,  in 
England  and  Wales,  within  the  last  three  years,  303,836  of  the  per- 
sons thus  married  were  unable  to  write  their  own  names. 

Such  are  the  results  of  Political  Economy,  as  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  material  interest.  It  might  possibly  suffice,  if  the 
means  of  protecting — each  his  own  interest — Mere  egualin  the  hands 
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of  all.  I>ut  what  chance  have  the  poor  against  the  rich  ?  the  weak 
against  the  Ptrong,  under  such  a  system?  When  all  the  social 
elements  of  material  industry,  of  consumption,  production,  capital 
and  labor,  wealth  of  nations  in  general,  all  resolve  themselves,  by 
common  consent  and  established  usage,  into  mere  personal  selfish- 
ness ?  Could  any  other  result  have  been  reasonably  expected,  by 
men  who  understand  the  feelings  and  passions  of  poor  fallen  nature  ? 
And  what  remedy  can  be  applied  now  ?  Alas !  whatever  remedy 
either  wisdom  or  philanthropy  might  suggest,  will  come  too  late  for 
many  of  the  victims  that  are  sinking  under  this  state  of  things.  And 
it  is  feared,  even  by  wise  men,  that  they  will  lead,  at  no  remote  pe- 
riod, if  they  continue  on,  to  some  social  catastrophe,  such  as  one 
shudders  to  think  of.  Unquestionably,  in  the  system  itself,  there 
are  elements  for  mitigating  these  miseries.  But  the  measures  for 
that  purpose  can  only  be  presented  in  the  aggregate  of  abstract 
interest,  and  are  still  violently  opposed  by  the  selfishness  of  coteries, 
and  of  individuals  who  have  power  to  resist  them.  The  only  way 
to  apply  a  corrective  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  would  be,  not  indeed  to 
destroy  the  principle  of  interest,  but  to  enlarge  it,  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding with  the  whole  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  as  made 
known  through  the  lessons  of  our  Divine  Redeemer.  Bring  temporal  j 
interests  into  harmony  with  spiritual — infuse  some  portion  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  justice  and  mercy,  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
princes,  of  legislators,  of  nobles,  of  landlords ;  yea,  if  possible,  of 
capitalists  and  money-changers  themselves,  as  the  Christian  rules,  for 
their  thoughts  and  actions  toward  the  weaker  classes  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Persuade  them,  not  only  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,/ 
but  also  that  He  is  the  common  lather  of  all,  rich  and  poor;  that 
they  ought  to  love  each  other.  Bring  their  hearts  nearer  to  each 
other — unite  and  bind  them  together,  not  only  as  citizens  of  the  same 
country,  but  also  as  aspirants  to  the  same  immortal  life  and  eternal 
glory.  Any  effort  toward  this  will  be  a  step  in  the  great  cause  of 
society  and  of  human  nature.  All  this  the  Church  would  have  done, 
without  seeming  to  spend  a  thought  upon  it,  if  you  had  allowed  her 
to  continue  the  peaceful  mission  with  which  her  Founder  sent  her 
forth  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  times  of  barbarism  she  was  the 
means  of  erecting  for  your  forefathers  a  noble  and  majestic  social 
edifice,  sufficiently  ample  to  shield  and  protect  them  all.  She  would 
have  enlarged,  improved,  and  adorned  it,  in  proportion  to  your  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  the  varying  wants  of  your  condition.  But 
you  overthrew  this,  and  built  for  yourselves  an  incongruous  and  mis- 
shapen structure.  You  are  fain  to  call  it  a  social  edifice !  But  no : 
its  true  name  is  a  temple  of  interest.  Princes,  and  lords,  and  capi- 
talists are  indeed  well  provided  for,  beneath  its  glittering  arches — 
a  few  others  still  may  find  protection  within  its  vestibule ;  but  as  for 
you,  oh  ye  millions  of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  who  are  called 
and  compelled  to  worship  at  its  shrine,  ye  are  strewn  around  its 
outer  porches ;  and,  instead  of  its  sheltering  you  from  the  stonn 
and  the  rains  of  adversity,  you  are  even  drenched  with  the  waters 
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that  descend  from  its  roof.  Go  back  among  the  ruins  of  former 
things,  you  may  still  find  and  trace  out.  the  deep  foundations  of  the 
better  edifice  you  destroyed.  And,  if  there  be  no  other  hope  for 
you,  co-operate  with  Divine  Religion  in  rearing  up  its  stately  walls, 
and  its  capacious  dome,  beneath  which,  even  as  regards  yaur  tem- 
poral condition,  you,  or  at  least,  the  heirs  of  your  condition,  your 
children,  may  yet  find  shelter  and  protection. 


EULOGY  ON  THE  LATE  BISHOP  FENWICK, 

BY  THE  BT.  KEY.  BISHOP  HUOHES. 

*'  I  hare  fonght  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  mj  course ;  I  bare  kepi  the  faith. 
"  For  the  rest,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  justice,  which  the  Lord,  the  Just 
Judge,  will  render  to  me  at  that  daj." — 2  Timotht  iv.  7,  8. 

The  symbols  of  lamentation  by  which  we  now  are  snrronnded. 
Christian  brethren,  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  death 
has  been  amongst  as ;  that  death  has  triumphed  in  our  midst.  The 
habiliments  of  mourning  which  deck  your  church ;  the  dark  livery 
of  the  tomb  uplifted  on  her  walls,  teach  us  that  all  earthly  greatness 
must  be  subdued  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  umversal  con- 
queror. The  solemn  and  pathetic  tones  of  the  music  from  yonder 
choir  intimate  the  same. 

Yet  it  is  not  death,  so  called  in  the  pagan  sense  of  the  word.  It 
is  not  the  total  severance  of  the  departed  from  the  survivors,  ima- 
gined by  those  who  have  not  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  We  are  Christians — and  to  us,  since  Christ  died  upon 
the  cross,  death  has  lost  its  power.  It  has  become  consecrated,  so 
to  speak ;  it  is  no  longer  a  chilling  of  existence,  but  a  loosing  of 
earthly  bonds — a  release,  an  emancipation,  through  which  the  spirit 
of  ninii  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his  God.  Before  us  burns 
the  lii»:ht — the  emblem  of  our  Christian  faith.  Over  us  all  is  the 
Cross,  reminding  us  that  though  it  be  lawful  to  sorrow,  we  are  for- 
bidden to  sorrow  as  those  having  no  hope. 

In  this  case,  indeed,  the  fatal  shaft  has  been  sped  at  no  vulgar 
victim.  The  chalice  of  benediction,  which  you  see  among  the  tokens 
*i>f  mourning,  proclaims  that  it  is  a  Priest  of  the  Living  God  that 
has  been  struck ;  the  crook,  there  also,  proclaims  that  it  is  not  only 
a  priest,  but  their  head — one  of  the  first  shepherds  of  the  flock  of 
Jesu'^  Christ. 

Everything  connected  with  this  occasion  reminds  us  at  once  of 
the  power  of  death,  and  of  death's  want  of  power.  For  though  it 
be  our  late  father  in  Christ  M'hom  we  have  lost,  yet,  in  tho  light  of 
Cliristiaii  fiiith,  we  are  not  to  regard  him  as  dead.  lie  speaks  to  ua 
as  one  dcj)artod,  whose  teachings  and  ministrations  are  to  be  conse- 
crated to  all  our  souls. 
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Yes,  my  brethren,  the  solemnity  and  mystery  of  an  occasion  like 
this  speak  to  our  souls  through  every  avenue  of  faith  and  religious  feel- 
ing. And  it  is,  therefore,  not  in  a  spirit  of  mere  vain  or  secular  usage 
that  he  who  now  addresses  you  would  call  your  attention  to  some 
circumstances  in  the  character,  history,  and  life  of  the  deceased.  It 
is  characteristic  of  our  nature  to  do  honor  to  those  who  merit  it,  or 
at  least  to  their  memory  after  they  have  passed  away.  The  great 
conqueror,  the  profound  and  able  legislator,  the  philanthropic  bene- 
factor of  his  race,  the  wise  lind  good  citizen  of  his  country — all  these 
look  forward  to  the  meed  of  public  approbation,  in  their  own  time 
or  that  of  their  successors,  and  seldom  is  the  anticipation  in  those 
who  are  really  deserving  such  reward.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  dictate  of  our  nature  that  we  would  review  the 
character  and  history  of  him  whom  we  have  lost.  He  is  now,  in- 
deed, beyond  the  reach  of  praise,  which,  when  alive,  his  humility 
would  have  disclaimed — nor  are  his  ears  liable  to  be  pierced,  or  his 
feelings  wounded,  by  the  language  of  undeaerved  censure  or  unjust 
reproach,  lie  has  gone  before  his  Maker,  but  surely  his  survivors 
may  say  of  him,  as  Faul  said  of  himself  to  Timothy — he  has  fought  a 
good  tight,  he  has  kept  the  faith.  And  what  he  hoped  for  and 
labored  for  while  in  life,  we  trust  he  has  already  realized ;  and  that, 
instead  of  the  thorny  crown  which  the  mitre  is,  his  brows  are  now 
encircled  with  that  immortal  crown  of  glory  and  recompense  wbioh 
God  has  prepared  for  his  sincere  and  devoted  servants. 

But  we  are  not  assembled  simply  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  be- 
fore the  altars  where  he  served.  There  is  more.  The  death  of  our 
Lord  has  been  again  renewed — the  victim  of  propitiation  has  again 
been  offered  before  God — and  the  soul  of  the  Church  breathed  forth 
in  prayer  through  the  lij)s  of  her  Pontiff,  your  present  pastor,  united 
with  the  supplication  of  her  children,  and  sanctified  by  union  with 
the  Divine  victim  of  mediation  interceding  upon  the  altar,  has 
ascended  like  fragrant  incense  to  heaven.  And  we  would  humbly 
hope  that  our  prayers,  united,  plead  for  him  before  the  tribunal  of 
God,  that  if  he  be  yet  excluded  from  participation  in  the  beatific 
vision  of  heaven,  God  will,  in  his  mercy,,  remove  his  earthly  stains 
and  speedily  introduce  his  spirit  to  the  company  of  saints  and  angels 
around  the  throne.  We  dare  not  say  that  the  object  of  our  sorrow 
and  our  prayers  was  without  imperfection.  He  himself  would  have 
been  the  first  to  rebuke  such  language.  He  prayed  that  God  would 
be  merciful  to  him,  a  sinner.  lie  acknowledged  his  sin  and  entreated 
for  pardon.  Yet,  though  we  may  not  deny  his  imperfections,  per- 
haps his  frailty,  may  we  not  also  believe  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
that,  if  not  now,  yet  hereafter  and  speedily  he  will  stand  before  his 
God,  purified  of  faults,  to  receive  the  recompense  towards  whose 
attainment  his  whole  worldly  life,  and  his  most  ardent  and  zealous 
labors  in  the  cause  of  his  Creator,  were  unceasingly  devoted  ! 

What,  my  beloved  hearers,  constitutes  the  ground  of  excellence? 
Not  merely  the  exterior  act,  nor  its  success.  But  if  we  examine, 
we  shall  find  that  the  excellence  of  any  life,  any  conduct,  any  char- 
acter is  composed — 
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Ist.  Of  motive. 

2d.  Of  action  and  perseverance. 

3d.  Of  suffering,  when  necessary  to  promote  or  redeem  tl.e  exe- 
cution of  the  first. 

I  propose,  in  this  discourse,  to  examine  the  life  of  the  deceased 
Bishop  of  Boston,  in  connection  with  these  three  tests,  by  which 
alone  we  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  actions  and  character. 

On  matters  of  personal  history  merely,  I  shall  be  brief.  Benedict 
Fen  wick  was  descended  from  one  of  the*  most  ancient  and  respecta- 
ble families  among  the  Catholic  settlers — or  Pilgrims,  as  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  term  them — in  Maryland,  and  was  born  in  1782.  It 
would  appear,  though  we  know  not  much  of  the  domestic  and  family 
history  of  his  ancestors,  that  his  faith  was  hereditary,  and  that  in 
his  immediate  family  piety  had  its  permanent  abode.  We  may 
mention  as  an  evidence  of  this,  that  two  of  the  brothers,  besides 
himself,  consecrated  themselves  and  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  spiritual  teaching  of  their  fellow-men,  moved  and  led 
— shall  we  not  say  % — by  the  influence  of  a  pious  mother  and  an  ex- 
emplary father. 

Placed  early  in  the  college  at  Georgetown,  Benedict  Fen  wick 
was  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  assiduity,  and  amenity  of  his 
manners,  that  gentleness  of  his  heart,  and  for  much  success  in  his 
career.  That  institution  does  not  indeed  hold  forth  those  splendid 
promises  of  universal  science  and  extraordinary  education  which  we 
sometimes  meet  with :  its  language  is  more  modest,  but  it  accom- 
plishes all  to  which  it  does  pretend.  Its  aim  is  chiefly  to  form  the 
heart  and  improve  the  mind  ;  and  if  it  excels  in  anything,  it  is  pecu 
liarly  in  solidity  as  contrasted  with  pretence.  At  this  institution  he 
finished  his  course  of  instruction. 

He  had  completed  his  collegiate  education,  and  at  a  time  of  life 
whim  other  young  men  are  looking  out  into  the  world,  seeking  how 
best  and  most  they  may  distincjuish  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-men — when  wealth  holds  out  its  allurements  in  prospect — 
when  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  power,  or  the  lust  of  pleasure — 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  all  worldly  inducements  were  be- 
setting him  as  well  as  others — it  was  then,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  these  things  lost  all  charm  to  him.  His  eye 
was  attracted  to  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  tents  of  Israel.  There 
was  in  his  neighborhood  an  institution  of  that  order  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  which  has  been  distinguished  throughout  the  world  by 
the  success  it  has  met,  and  the  malice  and  envy  that  have  been  ar- 
rayed against  it.  To  that  institution  his  mind  was  drawn,  and  offered 
himself  as  a  novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  accepted. 

And  here  let  me  pause  a  moment  to  remark,  that  the  motive  which 
pronii)ted  such  an  act  in  such  a  man,  is  one  the  elevation  of  which  a 
mere  worldly  mind  cannot  by  any  possibility  conceive ;  bec^iuse  it 
is  the  effect  of  confidence  in  the  holiness  of  the  lives  of  those  to 
whom  he  proposes  to  join  himself.  It  is  not  to  secure  protection 
from  the  world's  evil,  but  i*  is  as  if  one  should  say — "here  I  ami 
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receive  me."  No  matter  how  lowly  the  lot  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned,  no  matter  what  danger  of  pestilence  or  disease  he  is  to  ex- 
])erience,  no  matter  how  remote  the  scene  or  how  distant  the  end  of 
his  labors,  he  has  already  acknowledged  obedience.  Ho  has  been 
accepted,  and  henceforward  his  own  will  ceases  to  be  his  rule.  Can 
there  be  self-abnegation  stronger  than  is  shown  here  ?  I  am  aware 
that  this  very  circumstance  is  made  a  ground  of  objection  to  this 
institution  in  worldly  minds,  but  that  point  we  are  not  called  on  to 
consider  at  this  time.  I  ofter  to  your  contemplation  the  spectacle  of 
a  young  man  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  God — with  only  one  single 
star  to  guide  his  course,  and  that  star  the  Greater  Glory  of  God  and 
advantage  of  His  kingdom,  with  the  resulting  benefit  to  man. 
When  did  motive  so  pure  ever  influence  a  philanthropist  ?  The 
philanthropist,  indeed,  can  Aveave  fine  sentences  of  good  will  to  man- 
kind, can  promulgate  splendid  theories  of  benefit  and  progress,  is 
even  capable  of  glorious  sacrifices — not,  however,  concealed  from 
the  eye  of  his  fellow-men — and  may  be  an  honor  or  a  treasure  to  his 
race  !  All  this  I  readily  admit.  But  when  did  philanthropist  ever 
act  on  such  a  motive  as  we  see  here — the  holy,  the  divine  motive  of 
entire  and  sole  devotion  to  God ! 

After  the  completion  of  his  theological  studies,  the  subject  of  our 
discourse  was  sent  to  New  York.  This  was  in  1808,  at  which  pe- 
riod there  was  but  one  church,  and  but  one  or  two  clergymen,  besides 
himself,  in  the  whole  diocese.  There  are  citizens  now  living  there 
who  remember  his  earliest  ministny ;  w^ho  can  recall  to  mind  the 
humble,  patient,  yet  earnest  and  zealous  priest,  traversing  the  streets 
in  ministration  on  his  scattered  flock,  and  who  are  even  now  moved 
to  tears,  in  speaking  of  his  virtue  and  devotion. 

But  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  New  York  Literary  Institu- 
tion, in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  connected  with 
Father  Kohlman.  Very  many  among  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  the  state  and  city  passed  under  Father  Fenwick's  care  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  all — though  not  of  the  same  religion — concur  in 
speaking  of  him  in  the  same  terras  of  aflfectionate  regard  and  esteem. 
Ho  was  called  from  New  York,  in  181 7,  to  be  made  President  of 
the  college  at  Georgetown,  where  he  had  received  his  education. 

The  Si'lection  of  any  man  as  the  head  of  such  an  institution  cannot 
but  be  held  as  a  high  testimonial  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual selected  is  held.  For  a  college  is  a  kind  of  little  republic,  or 
kingdom,  perhaps.  It  requires  in  its  head  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
ruler  of  a  state.  He  must  have  firmness,  to  insure  order;  kindness, 
to  win  affection;  honesty,  justice,  and  virtue,  to  inspire  confidence. 
And  that  Fen  wick  possessed  all  these  attributes,  in  a  high  degree, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  twice  called  upon  to  assume  this 
responsible  station. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain  in  this  position. 

The  Catholic  Church  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  then,  or 
about  then,  unhappily  divided  into  factions,  from  the  absence  of  the 
proper  authorities  for  church  government,  and  from  other  circum- 
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stances  on  which  it  is  not  proper  to  dwell.     It  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
I  in  general,  that  the  liiHtory  of  the  Catholic  religion  here  is  essentially 
I  diilerent  from  that  which  belongs  to  it  in  other  quarters  of  tlie  globe. 
I  Calh(>lics,  throughout  all  the  old  world,  have  been  fii-st  to  convert 
\  the  human  race  from  Paganism  to  Christianity;  .and  in  every  coun- 
try (/f  that  world  the  missionary  of  religion  has  himself  been  its 
apostle.     Wherever  the  missionary  could  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  bear- 
el's  and  worshippers,  there  he  held  the  church  services,  and  all  went 
on  in  that  beauty  and  harmony  which  are  the  essential  characteris- 
tics of  our  holy  faith.     But  here  the  case  was  diffisrent.     Here  the 
laity  came  before  the  priests  and  the  bishops,  and  they,  in  turn,  came 
after.     The  faith  was  brought  from  other  lands  by  those  who  were 
not  in  the  order  of  the  clergy,  though  many  a  monument  still  re- 
mains, here  and  there,  to  prove  that  they  were  penetrated  and  im- 
bued with  the  true  living  faith  and  hope. 

There  were  evils,  however,  connected  wuth  this  state  of  things. 
Difference  of  opinion  must  be  expected  to  arise,  and  where  there  is 
no  8])iritual  superior  to  settle  a  disputed  question,  a  comparatively 
trifling  variance  may  sometimes  ripen  into  a  standing  feud^  Such, 
unhappily,  was  the  case  at  Charleston.  The  church  was  divided, 
split  into  factions  which  manifested  towards  each  other  too  much  of 
that  bitterness  and  acrimony  which  are  peculiarly  apt  to  characterize 
theological  disputes.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  remedy  for  this, 
and  accordingly  the  Archbishop  of  Maryland,  the  head  of  the 
church  in  America,  cast  around  *to  find  some  clergyman  especially 
fitted  to  bear  the  olive  branch  to  the  contending  factions,  and  recon- 
cile them  to  unanimity  and  harmony.  It  was  not  far  that  he  looked, 
nor  long  that  he  hesitated ;  for  Father  Fen  wick  was  sopn  selected 
as  being  eminently  qualified  for  the  successful  performance  of  this 
delicate  and  arduous  task.  Accordingly,  he  rej)aired  to  Charleston, 
and  it  was  but  a  few  months — almost  a  few  weeks — before  the  influ- 
ence of  his  example,  his  zeal,  his  prudence,  his  devotion,  had  accom- 
plished the  work.  The  pious  and  Christian  conduct  of  Father  Fen- 
wick,  in  his  pastoral  charge,  acted  like  oil  poured  upon  troubled 
waters.  It  smoothed  down  the  ruggedness  of  faction ;  it  soflene<I 
the  asperity  of  difference;  and  it  converted  the  church,  from  a  col- 
lection of  disjointed  and  discordant  fragments,  into  what  a  church 
ought  to  be,  a  symmetrical  and  harmonious  whole. 

From  this  honorable  but  laborious  ministry  he  was  relieved  by 
the  coming  of  IJisliop  England,  and  recalled  to  the  Presidency  of 
Georgetown  College,  which  he  again  filled  for  one  or  two  years. 
He  was  then  sent  to  suj>ply  the  place  of  the  venerable  Father  Neale, 
the  late  head  of  a  small  so  jiety  of  ladies  belonging  to  the  Carmelite 
order,  in  Ciiarles  county,  Maryland.  While  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
this  hiiiuble  station,  pursuing  the  tenor  of  his  way  almost  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  quite  out  of  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men,  he  received 
— to  liis  own  exceeding  astonishment — not  only  an  appointment  to 
the  poh-iiion  lie  so  long  held  there,  but  a  positive  command  from  the 
Supreme  Pontifl:*  of  Rome,  thai  he  should  assume  its  various  duties 
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and  responsibilities.  At  that  time  the  mode  of  selection  for  incum- 
bents for  such  elevated  stations  was  different  from  what  it  now  is, 
where  a  general  council  of  the  higher  clergy  is  assembled  to  designate 
and  recommend  a  suitable  individual.  Then,  when  the  whole  church 
in  this  country  was  but  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in  comparison  with 
what  it  has  since  become,  such  a  proceeding  was  obviously  imprac- 
ticable. The  appointment  proceeded  directly  from  the  Pope,  who 
in  this  case,  it  is  possible  or  probable,  was  induced  to  the  selection 
of  Bishop  Fen  wick  through  .the  recommendation  of  the  lamented 
Cardinal  Cheverus,  whose  excellent  qualities  so  endeared  him  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  while  Bishop  of  Boston.  He  had  departed  from 
the  diocese,  but  his  former  spiritual  bride  was  still  dear  to  his  soul, 
and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  her  welfare. 
Owing,  probably,  to  that  interest  it  was  that  Father  Fen  wick,  the 
humble  and  retired  priest  of  an  obscure  monastery,  was  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  this  diocese. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  state  of  the  Church  here  at 
that  time.  But  I  would  remark,  that  there  was  but  one  church 
where  now  they  are  numerous ;  there  were  but  two  clergymen,  I 
believe,  whereas  to-day  the  sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
body  of  zealous  and  able  priests.  The  whole  diocese  was  but  a  wil- 
derness, while  now  it  is  full  of  the  signs  of  prosperity  and  success. 
And  though  it  is  true  that  the  increase  of  the  Church  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  come  from  abroad,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  many,  very 
many  of  her  children  have  been  won  to  her  bosom  by  the  influence 
of  his  example  and  holy  devotion. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  life  of  Bishop  Fen  wick  fi-om  first  to  last,  do 
we  not  find  that  he  has  labored  in  his*  vocation  with  a  steadiness, 
perseverance  and  constancy  worthy  of  all  praise  ?  We  see  him, 
after  entering  the  priesthood,  obedient  in  all  things  to  his  instruc- 
tions and  his  superiors ;  seeking  not  to  select  his  own  path,  consult- 
ing not  his  own  wishes,  but  compliant  to  the  judgment  and  direction 
of  those  above  him.  Ordered  to  the  South,  the  land  of  pestilence 
and  disease,  he  went  with  an  unrepining  spirit,  and,  while  there, 
ministered  the  holy  truths  of  our  religion  alike  to  the  colored  and 
ignorant  servant,  and  the  master,  of  another  hue  and  of  cultivated 
mind.  Recalled  thence,  he  took  with  equal  willingness  and  obedi- 
ence the  position  of  President  of  a  college  of  learning,  and  the  hum- 
ble post  of  spiritual  teacher  to  a  small  and  sequestered  society.  At 
last  he  was  sent  here  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  his  bishopric, 
and  you  can  all  bear  witness  to  the  earnestness  of  his  zeal  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  labors  in  that  important  charge. 

And  what  is  the  nature  and  character  of  such  a  charge  ?  If  St. 
Chrysostom  characterized  the  relation  of  the  priest  to  his  people  as 
one  of  dignity,  labor,  and  responsibility — if  he  be,  on  earth,  not  only 
an  extension  but  a  partner  of  Christ — if,  when  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  his  calling,  he  be  another  Christ — how  much  more  does  all  this 
apply  to  the  Bishop,  the  shej)l)erd  of  all  the  ])riests  as  well  as  of  the 
people !     The  deceased  prelate  came  to  his  post  in  that  true  spirit, 
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and  his  labors  were  perpetual  during  the  twenty-one  years  that  he 
bore  the  burden  of  episcopacy.  And  though  in  society,  which  he 
"Nvas  so  com])etent  to  adorn,  it  might  appear  that  he  had  no  care,  you 
misconceived  greatly  if  you  suppose  that  there  was  ever  one  moment 
when  he  was  unconcerned  touching  those  things  which  Christ  had  en- 
trusted to  him  as  his  sub-delegate  on  earth.  If  you  have  care  for  your- 
selves, and  if  your  cares  are  increased  as  your  families  increase ;  still 
more,  if  you  are  called  to  office  over  your  fellow-men,  how  can  you 
imagine  that  the  pastor,  the  religious. teacher,  is  ever  indifferent  to 
the  condition  of  a  single  sheep  or  a  single  lamb  of  his  flock  ?  But 
instead  of  a  simple  priest  take  the  case  of  the  Bishop,  the  head  of 
them  all ;  him  whose  whole  conduct  is  ever  narrowly  scrutinized — 
at  whom  are  directed  the  shafts  of  reproach,  if  there  be  any  ground 
for  it,  and  not  unfreqnently  of  calumny — who  sometimes  has  much 
to  dread  from  the  imprudence  or  over-zeal  of  his  inferior  teachers — 
who  knows  not  when  he  rises  but  that  the  day's  mails  from  all  quar- 
ters may  bring  distressing  tidings  for  the  Church  ;  and  suppose  him, 
above  all,  to  be  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  holiness  of  bis  office 
and  awful  responsibility  resting  on  him ;  picture  this  to  yourselves, 
and  then  imagine,  if  you  can,  that  the  mind  of  such  a  man  can  ever 
be  without  care !  No,  my  brethren  !  Labor,  and  pain,  and  suffer- 
ing are  the  lot  of  the  Bishop ;  and  this  is  why  St.  Thomas,  though 
he  calls  it  a  good  thing,  calls  it  also  martyrdom.  Not  a  natural,  but 
a  moral  martyrdom :  an  ever-active  spiritual  solicitude,  an  anxiety 
of  the  soul  none  the  less  real  because  unsuspected  of  the  world. 

There  may  have  been  nothing  veiy  bold,  salient,  or  striking  in  the 
character  of  the  deceased  j)relate.  But  men  are  too  often  apt  to  be 
mistaken  throuc^h  sioriis  or  semblance,  where  there  is  no  realitv. 
They  are  misled  by  fame,  that  false  and  empty  sound.  But  if  we 
look  for  God's  estimate  of  character,  we  shall  not  find  it  made  up 
from  human  fame.  And  do  we  find  in  the  history  of  the  Church  that 
the  earliest  and  ablest  teachers  of  God's  word  had  anything  wild, 
dazzling,  or  extraordinary  about  them  ?  No.  Quietness  and  stead- 
iness were  their  attributes.  Tliey  sought  not  to  attract  the  eyes  of 
one  or  another  by  startling  display,  but  walked  in  their  appointed 
path,  shedding  abroad  a  sj)irit  of  fecundity  and  blessing,  even  as  the 
silent  dew  descends  from  heaven  to  fertilize  the  earth.  So  was  it 
with  Bishop  Fen  wick.  In  prudence,  he  excelled.  Patience  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  practice,  for  patience  was  natural  to  his  soul. 
Kindness,  mercy,  tenderness  towards  every  species  of  human  suffer- 
ing— these  were  qualities  which  eminently  distinguished  him.  To 
labor  so  j)crseveringly  in  the  execution  of  an  original  purpose ;  to 
suffer,  and  that  constantly  (if  it  be  suffering  in  giving  up  one's  own 
will,  with  the  liabilitv  to  have  one's  motives  misconceived  and  actions 
misrepresented;  to  be  accused  of  tyranny  if  acting  with  energy,  and 
of  indifference  and  apathy  if  not)  for  forty  years  of  his  life — never 
flagginor,  l)iit  constant  in  the  way  not  of  his  own  choosing,  but 
accordiiii'  as  the  will  of  (rod  directed — if  all  this  can  constitute 
greatness,   who  can  deny  that,  according  to  all  Christianity  and 
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true  estimate,  Bishop  Fenwick  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
great. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  the  presence  of  his  former  colleagues,  to  say 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  judgment  and  prudent  conduct  of  him, 
who,  whilst  alive,  perhaps  was  not  sufficiently  esteemed. 

I  might  refer  to  some  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  his 
ministry  here,  and  especially  to  that  trial  which  to  him  was  indeed  a 
sword  of  sorrow,  piercing  the  soul.  A  delicate  and  interesting  leg 
acy  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  predecessor ;  it  was,  as  you  know, 
a  little  society  of  religious  females,  who  passed  their  days  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  the  instruction  of  a  small  number  of  the  youth- 
ful of  their  own  sex.  Over  that  house  he  watched  with  earnest  care, 
and  was  not  denied  the  consolation  of  seeing  it  flourish  as  a  beautiful 
bud,  shedding  its  sweetness  and  perfume  around.  Under  the  mild 
and  gentle  influence  of  his  counsels  and  his  teachings,  the  youthful 
tenants  of  those  walls  grew  up  with  joyous  hearts,  for  innocence  was 
there,  and  wherefore  should  joy  be  absent?  The  summer  sun 
passed  over  that  house  and  sunk  in  the  west,  looking  down  on  an 
abode  of  happiness  and  peace.  He  rose  next  morning  to  behold  it 
but  a  heap  of  blackened  and  smouldering  ruins. 

We  read  of  the  shepherds  being  taken  and  the  flock  destroyed. 
Here  the  flock  was  dispersed,  but  the  shepherd  had  not  escaped. 
No  one  can  imagine  the  agony  of  his  heart.  But  I  appeal  to  your- 
pelves  if  he  ever,  even  for  an  instant,  manifested  the  least  want  of 
Christian  charity — if  he  did  not,  on  the  contrary,  always  display  a 
patience,  under  long  suffering,  peculiarly  his  own  ?  He  was  not  a 
man  of  restricted  information ;  he  knew  the  history  and  spirit  of  his 
race,  and  the  depths  of  the  human  heart ;  he  knew  that  not  only 
here,  but  even  more  elsewhere,  it  was  impossible  to  wholly  eradicate 
from  the  minds  of  the  populace  prejudice  and  passion  and  injustice; 
and  that  when  their  baser  feelings  were  stirred  and  their  hatred 
stimulated  into  action,  it  was  futile  to  attempt  to  stay  them  in  their 
violence.  He  knew  all  this,  and  while  he  bitterly  deplored  the  deed 
of  the  basest  and  vilest  portion  of  the  people,  he  dreamt  not  of 
throwing  odium  on  the  better  classes.  He  lamented  the  deed  as 
a  dishonor  and  disgrace  to  the  country  which  he  loved  as  his  own, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  record,  and  with  unfeigned  admiration,  the 
many  testimonials  of  sympathy  and  regard  he  received  from  the 
noble  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Boston — a  portion  of  whom 
came  forward  with  princely  liberality  to  tender  their  assistance. 
They  offered  to  rebuild  the  convent  at  once.  If  possible,  they 
would  efface  every  vestige  of  the  violence  of  that  infuriated  rabble 
even  before  the  tidings  could  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

He  declined  these  noble  offers,  and  there  are  those  who  thought 
he  did  wrong.  They  thought  he  should  have  accepted  what  was  so 
promptly  and  generously  tendered — that  it  was  due  to  the  better 
class  of  the  citizens  to  give  them  the  opportunity  they  desired  of 
wiping  out  at  once  the  stain  upon  the  honor  of  their  city.  But 
Bishop  Fenwick  was  an  American — not  a  stranger  in  the  land.     He 
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understood  his  rights  and  the  duties  of  his  country,  and  he  believed 
he  ought  not  to  accept  from  private  cliarity  and  benevolence  what, 
in  common  justice,  it  was  the  country's  duty  to  afford  him.  For 
that  justice  he  asked,  but  alas!  it  was  not  measured  out  to  him. 
Twelve  times  has  the  sun  gone  round,  and  twelve  times  did  that 
wound  in  his  h«art  open  and  bleed  afresh,  till  at  lasft,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  of  the  destruction,  that  heart  ceased  to  beat  forever. 
It  is  not  our  province  now  to  say  whether  Ins  course  on  that  occa- 
sion was  expedient  or  inexpedient.  He  acted  from  principle,  and  to 
that  principle  he  adhered.  There  was  no  wavering  of  pui*pose — ^no 
vacillation  in  intent.  Long  has  reparation  of  the  wron^  been  de- 
nied, yet  none  can  say  they  ever  heard  from  the  Bishop's  lijie  a  word 
of  denunciation,  unworthy  of  the  Christian  and  the  prelate,  of  those 
who  have  constituted  the  hindrance  to  his  hopes.  For  the  sponta- 
neous sympathy  and  generous  proffers  of  assistance  he  received  he 
had  praises  ;  for  the  country's  tardiness  to  do  him  justice  he  had  no 
reproach,  but  simply  said  he  would  wait  for  better  times,  when  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies  should  be  softened  and  their  eyes  opened  to  thfi 
right. 

I  need  not  say  how  Bishop  Fen  wick's  chara'cter  endeared  him  to 
his  people.  His  kindness  in  authority,  his  delicacy  in  the  hour  of 
agony  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearts  of  all  conne(;tcd  with 
him,  while  the  grief  of  his  sorrowing  and  afflicted  flock  speaks  for 
itself  of  the  attachment  he  inspired  and  the  impression  his  virtues 
have  made. 

But  I  can  dwell  no  longer  on  this  topic.  He  who  for  forty  years 
has  labored  in  the  service  of  his  Master-^who  for  forty  years,  like 
that  Master,  has  done  not  his  own  will  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
him — whose  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  flocks  committed  to  his  charge — whose 
heart  has  been  the  repository  of  the  afflictions,  and  whose  sympa- 
thy the  source  of  consolation  in  the  sorrows  of  all  his  people — he 
has  ]):isse<l  away  !  The  otlicer  lias  gone,  but  not  the  oflice — for  that 
always  remains,  and  its  duties  are  now  performed  by  one  of  his  own 
selection,  a  candlestick  which  he  himself  placed  upon  the  altar.  He 
has  departed — but  not^untilhe  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  pious  and  devoted  clergy,  whose  warm  affection  for 
him  is  his  brightest  monument.  He  was  their  father,  but  also  their 
equal.  To  them  he  was  as  an  elder  brother — their  counsellor,  their 
example.  And  I  may  appeal  to  all  of  them  to  say  if  there  was  ever 
one  instance  when,  in  sorrow  and  affliction,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
kind,  enlightened  and  discreet  tenderness  of  their  Bishop,  without 
being  met,  on  his  part,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  holiness  and  broth- 
erly love. 

His  sickness  was  another  labor.  It  was  })ainfid  and  distressing. 
It  was  a!n)()unced  to  him  beforehand  that  he  could  not  survive — and 
he,  the  man  that  for  forty  years  had  known  no  glory  but  that  <if  his 
Master,  and  given  himself  to  no  work  but  that  of  God,  that  man — 
notwithstanding  his  humility,  if  that  humility  would  permit — could 
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look  back  through  all  his  course  in  life,  and  say  with  the  Apostle, 
"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  I  have  kept  the  faith."  In  a  word, 
from  the  moment  when  first  he  consecrated  himself  to  God,  to  the 
latest  breath  of  his  life,  we  find  in  him  but  one  continuous  act — the 
making  himself  a  victim  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord. 

Such  was  the  life  of  Bishop  Fen  wick.  And  if,  as  I  have  said,  a 
pure,  and  high,  and  hJ>ly  motive,  combined  with  constant  labor  and 
the  endurance  of  all  suffering,  constitute  greatness,  then  was  he 
great  indeed.  Even  in  his  humility  he  was  great.  Ilis  memory,  as 
a  Prince  of  the  Church,  is  great.  The  influence  of  his  example  is 
great.  And  not  only  was  he  great  in  life,  but  he  is,  and  will  forever 
be  great,  because  there  is  a  continuity  in  the  works  of  God,  and 
goodness  and  greatness  will  last  through  eternity.  We  can  little 
conceive  the  true  measure  of  such  greatness,  unless  we  can  lift  our- 
selves above  the  low  standard  of  life  and  the  groveling  propensities 
which  beset  us  in  the  world,  and  seek  to  attain  the  high  and  pure 
atmosphere  of  heaven. 

Your  late  Bishop's  end  was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life.  He  did  not  escape  much  snfFering,  but  it  was  softened 
by  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  many,  eager  to  mitigate  his  pangs. 
And  in  this  connection  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the  kindness  of 
the  authorities  and  citizens  of  the  town,  who  took  everv  means  to 
spare  him  from  annoyance  during  his  last  hours.  I  am  sure  they 
have  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  his  people.  In  all  his  suffering,  not 
one  word  of  murmur  and  complamt  escaped  his  lips.  God,  as  a 
reward  for  such  a  life,  preserved  his  senses  clear,  and  his  mind  un- 
clouded to  the  end,  and  his  last  words  were  a  fervent  prayer  to 
Je'^us  to  receive  his  spirit. 

He  sleeps  beneath  the  monument  he  himself  had  raised,  though  he 
dreamt  not  it  would  be  for  him.  Every  day  a  shadow  from  its 
top  h  cast  by  the  sun  of  heaven  upon  the  bed  of  his  slumber,  and 
every  day  the  pupils  whom  he  taught  and  whom  he  loved,  breathe 
over  his  remains  a  prayer.  When  they  kneel  before  their  God, 
they  offer  a  petition  for  the  repose  of  his  spirit,  believing  and  know- 
ing that  he  is  praying  for  and  watching  over  them  and  all  of  us. 

His  brows  are  now  encircled  by  the  crown  of  glory  whicli  Christ, 
the  chief  of  Bishops,  has  prepared  for  those  who  with  him  are  to 
reign  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  us,  my  beloved  brethren,  en«ieavor  so 
to  live  that  we  may  make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  that  we  may 
join  with  him  who  has  gone  before,  in  eternal  praise  before  the 
throne  of  God* 
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A  LECTURE  ON  THE  ANTECEDENT  CAUSES  OP 

THE  IRISH  FAMINE  IN  1847. 

DELIVERED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  SUFFERING  POOR  OF  IRELAND,  BY  THE 
RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  HUGHES,  D.  D.,  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORB;  AT  THE 
BROADWAY  TABERNACLE,  MARCH  20.  1847. 

The  year  1847  will  be  rendered  memorable  in  the  future  annals 
of  civilization,  by  two  events ;  the  one  immediately  preceding  and 
giving  occasion  to  the  other ;  namely,  Irish  famine,  and  American 
sympathy  and  snccor.  Sympathy  has,  in  its  own  right,  a  singular 
power  of  soothing  tlie  moral  sufferings  of  the  forlorn  and  unfor- 
tunate. There  is  no  heart  so  flinty,  but  that,  if  you  approach  it  with 
kindness,  touch  it  gently  with  the  magic  wand  of  true  sympathy,  it 
will  be  melted,  like  the  rock  of  the  wilderness,  and  tears  of  gratitude 
on  the  cheeks  of  the  sufferer  will  be  the  prompt  and  natural  response 
to  those  of  interest,  of  pity,  of  affection,  which,  in  imagination,  he 
will  have  discovered  on  yours.  Who  will  say  that  Ireland  is  not  an 
unfortunate  sufferer?  But  since  her  sufferings  have  become  known 
to  other  and  happier  nations,  who  will  say  that  she  is  forlorn  ?  Amer- 
ica offers  her,  not  a  sympathy  of  mere  sentiment  and  feeling,  but 
that  substantial  sympathy  which  her  condition  requires.  When  the 
first  news  of  your  benevolence,  and  of  your  efforts,  shall  have  been 
wafled  across  the  ocean,  it  will  sound  as  sweetly  in  her  agonized  ear 
as  the  voice  of  angels  whispering  hope.  It  will  cause  her  famine- 
shrunken  liearf  to  expand  again  to  its  native  fullness,  whilst  from 
day  to  day  the  western  breezes  will  convey  to  her  echoes  of  the 
risJTig  song,  the  swelling  chorUvS  the  universal  outburst,  in  short,  of 
American  sympathy.  The  bread  with  which  your  ships  are  freighted 
will  arrive  too  late  for  many  a  suffering  child  of  hers  ;  but  the  news 
that  it  is  coming  will  jierchance  roach  the  peasant's  cabin,  in  the  final 
hour  of  his  mortal  agony.  Unable  to  speak,  gratitude  will  wreath, 
in  feeble  smile,  for  the  last  time,  his  pinched  and  palid  countenance. 
It  is  the  smile  of  hope,  as  well  as  of  gratitude  ;  hope,  not  for  him- 
self, it  comes  too  late  for  that,  but  for  his  pale  wife  and  famished 
little  ones,  lie  will  recline  his  head  more  calmly  ;  he  will  die  with 
yet  more  subdued  resignation ;  having  discovered,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  that  truth,  which  the  whole  training  and  experience  of  his  hard 
lot  in  this  world  had  almost  taught  him  to  deny,  namely,  that  there 
is  Iniinanity  in  mankind,  and  that  its  blessings  are  about  to  reach 
even  his  cabin,  from  a  quarter  on  which  he  had  no  other  claim  than 
that  of  his  misfortune. 

I>nt  1  have  not  come  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  feelings  of  sympathy 
that  liave  been  aroused  in  our  own  bosoms,  nor  yet  on  those  of  grat- 
itude that  will  soon  be  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  people. 
I  come,  not  to  describe  the  inconceivable  horrors  of  a  calamity  which, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  eighteen  hundred  and  fortv- 
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Feven  years  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  either  by  want  or  pestilence,  or 
both  combined,  threatens  almost  the  annihilation  of  a  whole  Christian 
people.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that  this  calamity  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  a 
suflicient  cause  of  so  frightful  a  consequence ;  the  potato  is  but  one 
species  of  the  endless  varieties  of  food  which  the  Almighty  has  pro- 
vided for  the  sustenance  of  his  creatures ;  and  why  is  it  that  the  life 
or  death  of  the  great  body  of  any  nation  should  be  so  little  regarded 
as  to  be  left  dependent  on  the  capricious  growth  of  a  single  root  ? 
Many  essays  will  be  published  ;  many  eloquent  speeches  pronounced  ; 
much  precious  time  unprofitably  employed,  by  the  State  economists 
of  Great  Britain,  assigning  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  scourge  which 
now  threatens  to  depopulate  Ireland.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  im- 
mediately antecedent  circumstances  or  influences  that  have  produced 
this  result.  Some  will  say  that  it  is  the  cruelty  of  unfeeling  and 
rapacious  landlords ;  others  will  have  it,  that  it  is  the  improvident 
and  indolent  character  of  the  people  themselves ;  others,  still,  will 
say  that  it  is  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  the  want  of  cap- 
ital, the  general  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  especially  their  igno- 
rance in  reference  to  the  improvea  science  of  agriculture.  I  shall 
not  question  the  truth  or  the  fallacy  of  any  of  these  theories  ;  admit- 
ting ihem  all,  if  you  will,  to  contain  each  more  or  less  of  truth,  they 
yet  do  not  explain  the  famine  which  they  are  cited  to  account  for. 
They  are  themselves  to  be  accounted  for,  rather  as  the  eifect  of  other 
causes,  than  as  the  real  causes  of  eifects,  such  as  we  now  witness 
and  deplore ;  for  in  the  moral,  social,  political,  and  commercial,  as 
well  as  in  the  mere  outward  physical  world,  there  is  a  certain  and 
necessary  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  reaching  from  end  to 
end,  through  the  whole  mysterious  web  of  human  occurrences.  So 
that,  in  the  history  of  man,  from  the  origin  of  the  world,  especiallv 
in  his  social  condition,  no  active  thought,  that  is,  no  thought  which 
has  ever  been  brought  out  into  action  or  external  manifestation,  is  or 
can  be  isolated  or  severed  from  its  connection  with  that  intricate, 
universal,  albeit  mysterious,  chain  of  causes  and  of  consequences  to 
which  it  is,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  occupation  of  mankind  to  add 
new  links  every  year  and  every  day. 

If  the  attempt,  then,  be  not  considered  too  bold,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  lay  before  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  primary,  original  causes  which, 
by  the  action  and  re-action  of  secondary  and  intermediate  agencies, 
have  produced  the  rapacity  of  landlords,  the  poverty  of  the  country, 
the  imputed  want  of  industry  among  its  people,  and  the  other  causes 
to  which  the  present  calamity  will  be  ascribed  by  British  statesmen. 
I  shall  designate  these  causes  by  three  titles:  first,  incompleteness 
of  conquest ;  second,  bad  government ;  third,  a  defective  or  vicious 
system  of  social  economy.  Allow  me,  first,  to  say  a  word  of  the 
country  itself. 

Ireland,  as  you  know,  is  not  larger  in  its  geographical  extent  than 
two-thirds  of  the  State  of  New  York.  An  island  on  the  western 
borders  of  Europe ;  its  bold  coast  is  indented  with  capacious  bays  and 
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safest  harbors.  For  its  size  it  has  many  large  and  navigable  rtvers : 
and  it  is  said  that  no  part  of  the  island  is  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
tide- water.  Ite  climate  is  salubrious,  although  hamid  with  the  healthy 
vapors  of  the  Atlantic;  its  hills  (like  its  history)  are  canopied^  for 
the  most  part,  with  clouds;  its  sunshine  is  more  rare,  hot,  for  that 
very  reason,  if  for  no  other,  far  more  smiling  and  beaatifal  than  ever 
beamed  from  Italian  skies.  Its  mountains  are  numerous  and  lofty; 
its  green  valleys  fertile  as  the  plains  of  Egypt,  enriched  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe  that  yields 
A  larger  average  of  the  substantial  things  that  God  has  provided  for 
the  support  and  sustenance  of  human  life.  And  yet  there  it  is  that 
man  has  found  himself  for  generations  in  squalid :  misery^  in  tattered 
garments,  often,  as  at  present,  haggard  and  emaciated  with  hunger; 
his  social  state  a  contrast  and  an  eye-sore  in  the  midst  of  the  beaatj 
and  ri(5hes  of  nature  that  smile  upon  him,  as  if  in  .cruel  mockery  of 
his  unfortunate  and  exceptional  condition. 

The  invasion  of  Ireland  took  place  toward  the  close  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  under  the  Anglo-Norman  king,  Henry  II.  An  Irish  chief- 
tain had  been  expelled  from  his  country  by  the  virtuous  indignation 
which  a  flagrant  act  of  immorality  had  aroused  against  him,  in  the 
midst  of  his  countrymen  and  of  his  own  subjects,  lie  had  recourse  to 
the  British  monarch ;  the  king  merely  cave  him  letters-patent,  au- 
thorizing such  adventurers  as  were  so  disposed  to  aid  him  in  recov- 
ering his  estates.  Such  adventurers  were  not  wanting.  They  em- 
barked and  landed  under  the  banner  of  invasion  upheld  by  the  crim- 
inal hand  of  an  Irish  traitor.  They  succeeded  in  effecting  a  partial 
conquest.  The  native  population  were  driven  out  of  that  portion  of 
the  country  which  stretches  alojig  the  east  and  southeastern  coast, 
which  afterwards  became  known  in  history  as  the  English  Pale. 
This  portion  of  the  kingdom,  less  than  one-third,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  really  conquered  by  the  adventurers ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  island  continued  as  before,  under  its  ancient  princes  and 
proprietors ;  some  of  them  having  simply  recognized  the  monarch 
of  England  as  their  superior  lord,  by  agreeing  to  pay  a  mere  nomi- 
nal tribute.  Here  is  the  real  point  in  history,  at  which  the  fountain 
of  Ireland's  perennial  calamities  is  to  be  placed.  Many  a  tributary 
streamlet  of  bitterness  came  afterward  to  swell  the  volume*  of  'M 
poisoned  waters ;  but  this  is  the  fountain  which  supplied  and  gave 
its  direction  to  the  current.  The  king  displayed,  when  he  visited 
Ireland,  an  authentic  or  a  forged  document  from  the  Pope,  author- 
izing the  invasion.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  except  what 
rested  on  the  royal  testimony,  that  such  a  document  had  been 
granted ;  but,  whether  or  not,  it  had  no  more  effect  m  the  success 
of  the  invasion  than  if  it  had  been  so  much  blank  parchment.  The 
success  of  the  invasion  was  due,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  superior  skill 
of  the  adventurers,  guided,  if  not  led  on  by  an  Irish  chief;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  was  owing  to  immemorial,  and  apparently  intermina- 
ble, divisions  among  the  Irish  leaders  themselves.  They  proseeuted 
:  their  4>wn  private  piques  against  each  other^  as  I  fear  they :  would  do 
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again,  no  matter  how  formidable  the  common  enemy  of  the  common 
vreal  that  might  be  thundering  at  their  gates.  If  the  invaders  had 
prosecuted  the  contest  to  a  final  issue,  that  issue  might  possibly 
have  united  them  for  once ;  but  the  English,  whether  from  weak- 
ness or  from  policy,  were  satisfied  with  what  had  b«jen  already 
achieved. 

The  conquest  was  thus  cut  short,  almost  at  the  opening  of  the 
book ;  and  the  calamities  that  have  resulted  to  Ireland,  from  that 
time  until  our  own  days,  are  but  so  many  supplements,  many  of 
them  bloody  ones,  to  complete  the  volume.  The  invaders  were 
pleased  to  consider  themselves  as  having  conquered  the  Irish  nation ; 
and  as  having  acquired  the  right  of  supreme  dominion  oyei:  the  Irish 
soil.  The  king  divided  the  lands  of  the  whole  kingdom  into  ten 
sections,  or  regions,  and  bestowed  them  upon  as  many  of  his  princi- 
pal followers.  Having  flung  this  apple  of  discord  between  the  old 
and  new  race  of  the  Irish  people,  he  sailed  back  to  England — had 
the  emerald  gem  of  Erin's  sovereignty  set  among  the  jewels  of  his 
crown — and  called  himself  Lord  of  Ireland.  The  consequence  of 
his  distribution  was,  from  this  time,  that  every  portion  of  the  Irish 
soil,  every  estate,  had  two  sets  of  owners.;  the  one,  owner  by  jus- 
tice, hereditai*y  title,  and  immemorial  possession ;  the  other,  owner 
by  assumed  right  of  conquest,  and  the  sign  manual  of  Henry  IL  •  If 
Ilenry  had  conquered  the  country,  he  might  have  made  these  grantb 
a  reality;  but  as  it  was,  they  were  simply  as  royal  letters-patent, 
authorizing  the  iniquities  and  disorders  of  all  kinds  which  make  up 
the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Irish  people  and  what  was 
called  the  English  Pale. 

The  invaders  regard  the  natives  as  illegal  occupiers  of  tl^e  soil — 
as  barbarians,  who  stood  between  them  and  the  peaceful  possession 
of  their  property.  The  attempt  to  dispossess  the  native  population, 
however,  by  force,  would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment;  and 
it  makes  one  shudder  to  see  the  persevering  ingenuity  with  which 
the  aid  of  inhuman  legislation  was  invoked,  with  which  laws  for  the 
protection  of  cruelty  and  treachery  of  every  description  were  enacted, 
to  accomplish  by  piecemeal  and  by  fraud  the  complete  conquest 
which  they  were  too  feeble  or  too  politic  to  refer,  once  for  all^  to  the 
more  humane  decision  of  the  battle-field. 

If  we  look  at  the  legislation  of  the  Pale,  for  the  entire  period  of 
four  hundred  years,  we^shallfind  the  tone  of  its  enactments  to  be 
always  in  harmony  with  this  purpose — laws  against  intermarriages 
with  the  natives;  laws  against  their  language;  laws  against  their 
manners  and  customs ;  and  even  laws  making  it  criminal  for  a  liege- 
man of  England  to  allow  an  Irish  horse  to  graze  on  his  pasttire.  In 
the  minds  of  the  invaders,  in  the  acts  of  Parliament,  in  royal  procla- 
mations, during  aU  those  centuries  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
EHzabeth,  the  natives  are  designated  as  aliens  and  Irish  enemies. 
No  y»art  of  the  soil  of  their  country  was  recognized  as  theirs.  They 
were  denied  all  share  in  the  benefits  of  English  laws ;  the  iniquities 
of  the  royal  grant,  supported  by  the  iniquities  of  legislation,  made 
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It  lawful  for  the  invaders  to  kill  or  rob  "  the  mere  Irish,"  as  the  acci- 
dents of  opportunity,  or  the  caprice  of  expediency  might  direct.    If 
any  of  the  natives  appealed  to  the  law  for  redress,  it  was  enough  for 
the  defendant  to  prove  tliat  the  would-be  plaintiff  was  a  mere  Irish- 
man, and  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  families  to  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Taws  had  been,  by  special  favor,  extended. 
This  plea  arrested  all  further  proceedings  in  the  court.     Frequently, 
during  this  long  interval,  had  the  natives  petitioned  and  implored  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Pale,  and  under  the  protection  of  tne  laws; 
but  as  often  was  their  petition  rejected.     On  the  other  hand,  their 
own  sovereignty  was  paralyzed  and  rendered  impotent  by  the  inva- 
sion, and  the  disorders  which  resulted  from  its  incompleteness. 
They  were  broken  up  and  divided,  so  that  they  were  deprived  of  ail 
opportunity  for  social  or  pln^sical  improvement,  by  any  legislative 
organization  of  their  own.    This  sketch  conveys  a  iaint  idea  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland  during  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  inva- 
sion.   The  English  Pale,  meantime,  instead  of  enlarging  its  boun- 
daries, had  often  been  obliged  to  curtail  them ;  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  restricted  to  only  four  counties,  out  of 
the  whole  kingdom.     Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  illustrate  the 
principle  with  which  I  set  out,  that  to  assume  the  fiction  of  a  con- 
quest ;  to  accomplish  it  by  halves ;  to  leave  it  incomplete ;  to  repair 
its  deficiency — which  must  he  repaired  by  other  means,  which  must 
be  fraudulent — is  the  most  cruel  policy,  as  well  as  the  most  injurious 
to  both,  that  a  strong  nation  can  employ  in  the  subjugation  of  a 
weak  one.    If  it  must  be  done  at  all,  it  will  be  mercy  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly ;  80  that  the  sword  shall  have  determined,  to  the  conviction 
of  all  parties,  the  ideality  of  the  new  relations  that  have  sprung  up 
by  its  decision  between  tlie  conquerors  and  the  conquered.     The  bad 
policy  of  the  incomplete  conquest  of  Ireland  had  to  be  repaired,  or 
rather  completed,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  commencing  the  work 
anew ;  for  it  was  only  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  no  half-way 
ruler,  but  who — whatever  else  she   may  have   been — was,  I  had 
9lmost  said,  a  king  every  inch  of  her,  that  Ireland  was  finally  crushed, 
•f  not  conquered. 

It  would  have  been,  however,  too  humiliating  to  British  sov- 
ereignty to  supply  the  original  defect,  under  the  original  name  of 
conquest.     It  was,  therefore,  now  to  be  accomplished  under  the  title 
and   form   of  "reducing   insubcrdinate   and   rebellious   subjects;" 
although  it  required  the  help  of  a  strong  legal  fiction  to  regard  as 
rebels  those  who  had  hitherto  been  repulsed  from  the  protection  of 
the  law.     But  even  this  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished,  it 
seems,  without  cruelties,  for  which  the  annals  of  mankind,  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages  of  the  world,  furnish  no  parallel.     It  is  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  and  full  of  admonitions,  that,  in  this  second  con- 
quest, British  statesmen   recommended — and  military  officers  em- 
ployed— and  lords  deputies  approved  of  famine  as  their  most  effect- 
ual instrument  and  ally  in  the  workof  suhjugation.     Tlie  occuj>ation 
of  the  troops  from  year  to  year  was  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  the 
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land,  to  destroy  the  growing  crops  already  planted — for  "  famine," 
says  the  English  historian  who  records  the  fact,  "  was  judged  the 
speediest  and  most  effectual  way  of  reducing  the  Irish."  The  con- 
sequences were,  that  whole  provinces  were  left  desolate,  without  an 
inhabit^mt,  except  in  the  towns  and  villages  ;  that  those  whose  mis- 
fortune permitted  them  to  escape  the  sword,  sometimes  offered 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  slain  bv  the  army,  rather 
than  wait  for  that  slow,  horrid  death  of  famine  and  starvation,  which 
liad  been  reserved  for  them  ;  for  we  can  all  conceive  that,  compared 
with  the  deliberate  use  of  this  instrument  of  war,  against  a  rural  and 
scattered  agricultural  population,  the  Indian's  tomahawk  becomes  a 
tfymbol  of  humanity.  Meantime,  the  old  chieftains  of  clans,  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  **  great  rebels,"  as 
they  wore  called,  were  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  Some  perished 
on  the  battlefield :  they  were  the  most  fortunate.  Others  gave 
themselves  up,  on  the  word  of  honor  and  protection,  and  were  then 
impeached  and  executed.  Some  were  slain  at  the  festive  board  of 
the  invading  commander,  whose  invitation  to  the  banquet  they  had 
accepted,  thmking  foolishly  that  the  laws  of  truce  and  hospitality 
made  all  their  rights  not  only  secure,  but  even  sacred,  under  the  tent 
of  a  true  soldier ;  and  thus,  in  few  years,  the  Irish  aliens,  the  Irish 
enemies,  or  the 'Irish  rebels,  if  you  will,  were  indeed  reduced;  and 
now  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  invaders  being  permitted  to  enter 
into  peaceable  possession  of  those  estates  which,  by  right  of  con- 
que«<t,  as  they  understood  it^  had  been  theirs  from  the  first  invasion. 

Elizabeth  proposed  to  colonize  the  whole  province  of  Ulster  with 
English  settlers,  but  she  did  not  live  to  accomplish  her  project. 

The  plantation  of  Ulster  remained  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  her 
successor,  James  I.  He  secured  to  himself  a  new  and  better  title ; 
he  confiscated  to  the  crown  six  entire  counties  of  Ulster,  in  one  day ; 
and  ])arcel]ed  them  out,  chiefly  among  his  Scotch^  rather  than  his 
Enfflinh^  friends — the  native,  the  hereditary  population  having  been, 
of  course,  sent  adrift.  The  king  and  his  ministers  con^atulated 
themselves,  and  compared  this  act  of  his  Majesty  to  the  conduct  of 
a  wise  and  thrifty  husbandman,  who  transplants  his  trees  according 
to  the  soil  in  which  they  will  grow  best.  After  James  came  Charles 
I.  and  the  civil  wars  in  England.  When  other  resources  failed  the 
monarch,  the  fragments  of  property,  real  and  personal,  that  still  re- 
mained to  the  Irish  people,  were  strained  into  the  supply  of  his 
empty  coffers.  He  obtained  from  them,  by  royal  promise,  £120,000 
sterling,  for  what  was  called  '"Graces;"  the  principal  of  which  was, 
what  every  American  inherits  by  birthright — liberty  of  conscience. 
He  pocketed  the  money,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  refused  the 
"  Graces."  His  deputy  in  Ireland  projected  and  earned  out  a  sys- 
tem for  the  confiscation,  in  detail,  of  private  estates,  under  a  "Com- 
mission "  for  inquiry  Mito  defective  titles.  The  jury  that  refused  to 
find  a  verdict  for  the  crown,  under  this  system,  was  punished  and 
ruined  ;  and  as  to  the  judges,  the  Lord  Deputy  writes  to  his  royal 
master  that  he  had  got  them  to  attend  to  this  business,  as  if  it  were 
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tlieir  own  personal  affair,  by  promising  four  shiJings  in  the  poand 
to  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  out  of  the  first  year's  income 
from  all  confiscated  estates.  Under  the  Commonwealth,  Ireland  is 
the  scene  of  new  exterminations — new  confiscations — new  foreign 
settlers,  amidst  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  the  native  population.  On 
the  Restomtion,  the  loyalists  of  England  and  Scotland  were  re- 
instated in  their  rights ;  but  in  Ireland  the  loyalists  were  abandoned 
by  the  crown,  and  the  followers  of  Cromwell  confirmed  in  their  pos- 
sessions. Nay,  James  II.  came  in  on  the  title  of  a  Cromwellian,  and 
appropriated  to  himself,  in  one  instance,  no  less  than  from  70,000  to 
100,000  acres  that  had  been  confiscated  by  Cromwell  to  punish  the 
fidelity  of  its  rightful  owners  for  adhering  to  the  cause  of  that  mis- 
erable James's  unfortunate  father.  Finally,  that  coutitry,  which  had 
been  conquered  so  oflen,  submitted  at  last  to  William  III.,  snccessor 
to  James  on  the  English  throne — submitted,  but  still  not  to  the 
9word  of  a  conqueror,  but  to  the  faith  of  a  kingy  stamped  on  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  mutually  agreed  upon  by  him  and  the  last  represent- 
ative of  unconquered  Ireland,  called  the  "  Treaty  of  Limerick/*  But 
every  article  of  it,  autograph,  royal  seal  and  all  was  repudiated  the 
moment  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 

The  enactment  of  the  entire  penal  co4e,  soon  afterwards,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  entire  and  deliberate  violation  of  all  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick.     By  that  code,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
again  divided  into  two  classes;  the  one  consisting  of' those  whose 
conscience  would  allow  them  to  take  the  State  oath,  on  the  subject 
of  religion :  to  them  high  privileges  were  secured.    But  penalties 
were  enacted  against  those  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  swear  that 
oath.     The  great  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people  refused 
the  test ;  and  tlje  penal  law  came  quickly  to  punish  them,  even  in 
their  family  relations  and  domestic  circle.     It  invested  any  child, 
who  might  conform  to  the  (esi  prescribed,  with  the  rights  of  proj>- 
erty  enjoyed  by  his  father.      It  invested  the  wife  with  rights  of 
propeity  over  the  husband.     If  any  of  those  who  had  refused  to 
swoas-  ])urchased  an  estate  for  any  amount  of  money,  any  of  the 
others  who  had  taken  the  oath,  could  dispossess  him,  without  paying 
one  sliilling  for  such  estate.     If  any  of  the  former  class  owned  a 
horse  worth  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds,  any  of  the  latter  class  had 
a  right,  by  law,  to  tender  five  pounds,  and  tell  him  to  dismount. 
If  any  of  the  former  class,  by  his  skill  and  industry  in  agriculture 
raised  the  value  of  his  land  so  as  to  yield  a  profit  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  rent,  any  of  the  latter  could  enter  on  the  profits  of  his  labor, 
and  take  possession  of  his  land.     These  laws  continued  for  between 
eiixhty  and  ninety  years  down  to  the  period  of  American  Indepen- 
dence.    And  in  this  enactment  we  see  what  a  penalty  was  inflicted 
on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  Irish — what  a  premium  was  held 
out  to  encourage  that  indolence  which  British  statesmen  now  impu- 
dently complain  of. 

The  same  system  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day :  as  if 
some  cruel  law  of  destmy  had  determined  that  the  Irish  people 
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should  be  kept  at  the  starving  point  through  all  times ;  since  the 
landlord,  even  now,  claims  the  right,  and  oflen  uses  it,  of  punishing 
the  industry  of  his  tenant,  by  increasing  the  rent  in  proportion  to 
the  improvement  the  tenant  makes  on  his  holding.  If,  then,  it  be 
true  that  the  Irish  are  indolent,  which  I  deny,  the  cause  coukl  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  penalties  which  a  bad  Government 
has  inflicted  upon  them,  in  their  own  country,  for  the  crime  of  being 
industrious.  Then,  if  it  be  said,  as  a  reproach,  that  the  Irish  are 
ignorant,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  same  code  of  penal  laws 
closed  up  the  schools  of  popular  education ;  that  the  scnoolmaster 
was  banished  for  the  crime  of  teaching,  and  if  he  returned  he  was 
liable  to  be  treated  as  a  felon.  If  ignorance  of  the  people,  then,  be 
tlie  cause  of  the  famine,  enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  the  cause 
of  the  ignorance  itself. 

The  melancholy  training  of  so  long  a  period  of  oppression  served 
to  bring  out,  in  the  shades  of  adversity,  virtues  which  perhaps 
would  not  have  bloomed  or  borne  fruit  in  the  summer  atmospliere 
of  national  prosperity.  Filial  reverence,  domestic  affections,  always 
congenial  to  the  Irish  heart,  had  here  ample  opportunity  of  proving 
themselves,  and  were  never  found  wanting.  The  law  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  son,  by  declaring  himself  a  Frotestant,  to  enter  imme- 
diately upon  the  rights  of  property  enjoyed  by  his  father  and  his 
family ;  but  no  son  of  Irish  parents  was  ever  known  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  law.  As  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  was  customary 
for  the  Catholic  proprietor,  fpr  the  protection  of  his  property,  to  vest 
the  legal  title  in  some  Protestant  neighbor ;  and,  again,  it  is  consol- 
ing to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  presented  by 
these  iniquitous  laws,  there  is  no  instance  of  that  private  confidence 
having  been  violated.  These  laws  originated  at  the  close  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  continued  in  force  until  two  years  after 
a  British  general,  Burgoyne,  turned  the  point  of  his  sword  to  his 
own  breast,  and  presented  the  hilt  to  the  hand  of  his  conqueror, 
after  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  Then  came  th^  only  brief,  bright  pe- 
riod of  Irish  history — the  period  of  her  volunteers,  of  her  statesmen 
and  orators — her  illustrious  Grattan  rousing  the  patriotism  of  his 
country,  and  emancipating  her  long  enslaved  Parliament;  the  pe- 
riod of  her  Bushe,  her  Flood,  her  Curran,  and  the  other  great  names 
that  have  made  Irish  eloquence  as  immortal  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.  But  the  sun  of  her  brief  day  soon  declined  and  set,  shrouded 
in  clouds  of  blood,  for  it  closed  by  the  banishment  or  martyrdom  of 
her  patriots — her  noble-hearted  Emmets  and  Fitzgeralds.  It  was 
broucfht  to  an  end  by  a  new  policy,  conducted  in  the  old  spirit.  A 
rebellion  had  been  deliberately  fomented  by  the  agents  of  a  foreign 
Government,  until  it  reached  the  desired  point  of  precocious  ripe- 
ness, and  then  it  was  crushed  with  promptness  and  with  cruelty. 
Martial  law  for  the  people,  gold  for  the  senate — a  bayonet  for  the 
patriot  who  loved  Ireland,  and  a  bribe  for  the  traitor  who  did  not, 
fed  to  the  act  called  the  Union,  in  which  the  charter  of  Irish  nation- 
ality was  destroyed,  but  I  trust  not  forever. 
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The  rest  yoii  are  all  acquainted  with ;  it  has  occurred  in  our  day, 
and  within  our  memory.     It  will  be  manifest,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  causes  which  have  prevented  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
the  development  of  her  material  resources,  the  cultivation  of  her 
mind,  have  existed  from  an  early  date ;  and,  under  one  form  or  an- 
other, have  been  in  perpetual  activity.     She  has  hardly  been  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  repose  sufficient  even  for  a  fair  experiment  of  improve- 
ment.    During  the  first  four  hundred  years  after  the  invasion,  her 
people  were  outlawed  because  they  were  mere  Irish.     Afterwards, 
when  the  English  laws  were  extended  to  her,  in  1610,  her  people 
were  again  outlawed  or  worse,  not  now  because  they  were  Irish,  but 
because  they  were  Catholics.     By  adhering  to  their  old  religion, 
their  rulers  supposed  them  to  have  shipwrecked  their  hopes  of  hap- 
piness in  another  world,  which  would  have  been  misfortune  enougn, 
without  inflicting  punishments  for  their  mistake  so  well  calculated 
to  destroy  their  prosperity  here.     At  the  commencement  of  these 
changes,  the  law  required  them  to  attend  the  Church  and  service  of 
the  State  religion :  if  they  attended,  they  did  not  understand  a  syl- 
lable of  that  service,  which  was  conducted  in  the  English  language; 
if  they  did  not  attend,  their  property  was  seized  by  fines  for  their 
non-attendance,  £20  a  Sunday.     Then,  either  by  grants  or  confisca- 
tions, under  Charles  I.,  to  whose  cause  they  were  loyal,  their  prop- 
erty was  still  diminished.     Under  Cromwell,  they  were  punished 
and  plundered  both  as  idolators,  and  because  they  had  been  faithful 
to  their  king.     Under  the  Restoration,  all  preceding  iniquities  as  re- 
garded the  ownership  of  property  were  confirmed.     Under  William 
III.  and  his  successors,  the  penal  laws  were  applied  in  the  same  way, 
not  to  the  body  politic  at  large,  but  with  an  ingenuity  of  detail,  to 
every  joint,  and  sinew,  and  muscle,  as  if  the  object  were  to  j)aralyze 
all  effort  at  national  amelioration.     Just  in  proportion  as  the  strug- 
gle of  these  colonies  for  independence  was  successful,  in  that  propor- 
tion did  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  relax  the  pressure  of 
this  weighty  bondage  of  the  Irish  people. 

We  sometimes  hear  c*t>m])arisons  instituted  between  the  prosperity, 
industry,  and  moral,  or,  at  least,  intellectual  condition  of  the  Scotch, 
and  the  poverty  of  all  kinds  of  the  Irish  ;  and  the  conclusion  is  gen- 
erally adverse  to  the  latter,  either  on  the  score  of  national  character 
or  of  religion.     Some  even  assert  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  in 
reality  the  cause  of  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  Ireland.     I  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  it  has  been  at  least  an  occasion ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  go  fiirther,  and  admit  that  in  one  sense  it  has  been  a  cause 
also  ;  for  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  Irish,  by  any 
chance,  had  been  Presbyterians,  they  would  have,  from  an  earh^  day, 
obtained  protection  for  their  natural  rights,  or  they  would  have 
Uriven  their  oppressors  into  the  sea.     The  Scotch  escaped  nearly  all 
the  c.ilamities  I  have  described  ;  they  were  never  conquered  ;  their 
soil  was  never  taken  from  beneath  their  feet;  they  merged  them- 
selves spontaneously,  at  their  own  time  and  on  their  own  terms,  into 
the  State  of  England.     They  kept,  also,  the  property  of  their  old 
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religion  for  their  own  social  and  religious  use.     Already,  before  the 
change,  parish  scliools  were  established  in  Scotland ;  after  the  cliange 
these  were  multiplied,  improved  and  endowed,  out  of  the  old  church 
property.     But  in  Ireland,  everything  was  the  revers-e  ;  church  build- 
mgs,  monasteries,  glebes,  tithes,  from  year  to  year,  all  went  by  thel 
board  ;  all  v>'ere  subtracted  from  the  aggregate  of  the  national  wealth.! 
And  even  in  modern  times,  we  read  of  incumbents  appointed  to  eccle-* 
siastieal  livings,  entering  on  their  cure,  or  rather  sinecure,  penniless, 
and  after  a  few  years,  by  the  probate  of  their  own  wills,  leaving  to 
their  foreign  heirs,  in  some  instances,  as  much  as  three  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling. 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  defective  or  vicious  system  of  social 
and  political  economy  as  the  other  great  cause  of  Ireland's  pecu- 
liarly depressed  condition.  By  social  economy  I  mean  that  effort 
of  society,  organized  into  a  sovereign  State,  to  accomplish  the  wel- 
fare of  all  its  members.  The  welfare  of  its  members  is  the  end  of  its 
existence — Sains  populi  suprcma  lex.  It  would  be  a  reproach,  to  say 
that  Christianity  conceived  a  meaner  or  lower  idea  of  its  obligation. 
This  idea,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  realize  fully  in  practice 
under  any  system  ;  but  it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  sys- 
tem which  now  prevails  has  lost  sight  of  it,  to  a  great  extent.  It  is 
called  the  free  system — the  system  of  competition — the  system  of 
making  the  wants  of  mankind  a  regulator  for  their  supplies. 

It  had  its  origin  in  the  transition  of  society  from  that  state  of 
mitigated  slavery  which  was  called  feudalism  and  serfage,  as  they 
prevailed  in  England.  As  regards  the  mere  physical  position,  food, 
clothing,  lodging,  of  the  entire  people  of  England,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  old  system  provided  better  for  it  than  the  present  one. 
The  old  Barons  never  allowed  their  serfs  to  die  of  a  hunger  which 
they  were  not  willing  to  share.  As  the  latter  emerged  from  serf- 
dom, and  before  they  were  able  to  take  their  ranks  with  advantage, 
in  a  more  honorable  sphere  of  free  labor,  the  Church  property,  with 
its  great  means,  constituted  a  providence  of  protection  for  this 
class.  When  the  Church  property  was  distributed  among  the 
nobles  of  England  this  resource  failed,  and  then  it  was  that  Poor 
Laws  were  enacted,  and  taxes  began  to  be  levied  by  the  State, 
from  the  poor,  for  the  8in)port  of  the  pauper.  Until  then,  the  ag- 
gregate wealth,  of  the  English  people,  taking  them  altogether  as 
members  of  one  State,  was  greater  than  it  ever  has  been  bince,  or 
80  far  as  we  can  see,  is  likely  ever  to  be  again.  There  were  not 
indeed,  those  colossal  individual  fortunes  which  now  exist,  but 
neither  were  there,  on  the  other  hand,  those  abysses  of  physical 
and  moral  destitution,  which  are  now  yawning  on  every  side  for 
the  new  victims,  whom  the  pressure  of  the  present  system  is  push- 
ing, every  day,  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  fatal  brink.  By  this  sys- 
tem England  has,  I  admit,  become  the  richest  country  on  the  globe  ; 
but  riches  are  by  no  means  synonymous  with  pros[»erity.,  when  we 
speak  of  the  social  condition  of  a  whole  people.  And  this  system, 
though   it  may  work  well,  even  for  national  prosperity,  in  certain 
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given  times  and  circumstances,  yet  carries  within  it,  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  its  success,  a  principle  of  disease,  which  acts  first  on  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  social  body,  and  with  the  lapse  of  time 
will  make  itself  felt  at  the  very  heart  and  seat  of  life.  It  is  an  appall- 
ing reflection  that  out  of  the  active  and  productive  industry  of  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  support  of 
between  four  and  five  millions  of  paupers^  This  number  will  be 
increased  by  every  depressing  crisis  m  commerce  and  in  trade ;  by 
every  blight  of  sterility  which  Providence  permits  to  fall  on  the 
fields  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  the  experiment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  imposing  on  the  wealthy  an  income  tax,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
premonitory  warning  that,  although  the  time  may  not  yet  have  ar- 
rived, it  is  approaching,  and  perhaps,  at  no  very  remote  distance, 
when  the  mountains  of  individual  wealth  in  England  shall  be  made 
comparatively  low,  and  the  valleys  of  pauperism  will  be  partially 
filled  up.  I  am  aware  that  in  speaking  on  this  subject  I  shall  go,  as 
it  were,  in  opposition  to  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  this  age, 
but  for  the  expression  of  my  opinion  I  will  offer  you  this  apology, 
that  provided  you  do  me  the  honor  to  hear,  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
coincide  in  so  much  as  one  of  the  conclusions  at  which  my  mind 
has  arrived  in  regard  to  it. 

I  know  that  no  living  man  is  accountable  for  the  system  of  which 
I  am  about  to  complain  ;  it  is  older  than  we  are,  it  is  the  invisible 
but  all-pervading  divinity  of  the  Fiscal,  the  unseen  ruler  of  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  this  world.  Kings  and  Emperors  are  but  its  prime 
ministers,  premiers  and  parliaments  but  its  servants  in  livery; 
money  is  the  symbol  of  its  worship,  we  are  all  its  slaves,  without 
any  power  to  emancipate  ourselves  ;  the  dead  and  dying  in  Ireland 
are  its  victims. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  I  presume,  that  the  present  system  of 
social  and  political  economy  resolves  itself,  when  analyzed,  into  a 
primary  element  of  pure  selfishness.  The  principle  that  acts,  the 
main-spring  that  sets  all  its  vast  and  intricate  machinery  in  motion  is 
self-interest ;  whether  that  interest  assume  a  national  form  in  the 
commercial  rivalship  of  States,  or  an  individual  form  in  the  pursuit, 
the  industry,  and  enterprise  of  private  persons.  The  conqueror, 
indeed,  carries  oft'  great  spoils  from  the  contest ;  but  his  enjoyment 
of  therti  would  be  disturbed  if  he  could  onlv  hear  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dvins:  who  have  fallen  in  the  battle. 

The  true  system,  in  my  opinion,  would  regard  the  general  inter- 
est first,  as  wholly  paramount,  and  have  faith  enough  to  believe 
that  individual  interest  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  best  promoted  by 
allowing  it  all  possible  scope  for  enterprise  and  activity  within  the 
general  limits.  Then  individual  welfare  would  be  the  result,  and  not 
the  antecedent,  as  it  is  when  the  order  is  reversed.  The  assumption 
of  our  system  is,  that  the  healthy  antagonisms  of  this  self-interest, 
which,  as  applied  to  the  working  classes,  its  advocates  sometimes 
designate  p()m])ously,  ''the  sturdy  self  reliance  of  an  operative," 
will  result  finally  in  the  general  good.     I  am  willing  to  pdmit,  that 
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in  the  fallen  condition  of  human  nature,  self-inteiest  is  the  most 
powerful  principle  of  our  being,  giving  impulse  and  activity  to  all 
our  individual  undertakings,  and  in  that  way,  to  the  general  opera- 
tions of  life.  But  unfortunately  this  system  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
forget  the  interest  of  others.  The  fault  which  I  impute  to  it,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  values  wealth  too  much,  and  man  too  little;  that  it 
does  not  take  a  large  comprehensive  view  of  self-interest ;  that  it  does 
not  embrace  within  its  protecting  sphere  the  whole  entire  people, 
weak  and  strong,  rich  and  poor,  and  see,  as  its  first  and  primary 
care,  that  no  member  of  the  social  body,  no  man  shall  be  allowed 
to  suffer  or  perish  from  want,  except  by  the  agency  of  his  own 
crime.  The  fault  that  I  find  with  it  is,  that  in  countries  of  limited 
territorial  surface  and  dense  population,  by  a  necessary  process  it 
works  down  a  part  of  the  community,  struggling  with  all  their 
might  to  keep  up,  into  a  condition  not  merely  of  poverty,  but  of 
destitution;  and  then  treats  that  poverty,  which  itself  had  created, 
as  a  guilt  and  an  infamy.  The  fault  that  I  find  with  it  is,  that 
whilst  it  allows,  and  properly  so,  competition  to  be  the  life  of  trade, 
it  allows  it  also  to  be  oftentimes,  the  death  of  the  trader.  The 
premier  of  England  is  reported  to  have  said  not  long  since,  "  that 
nothing  prevented  him  from  employing  government  vessels  to  car- 
ry bread  to  a  starving  people,  except  his  unwillingness  to  disturb 
the  current  of  trade."  Never  was  oracle  of  a  hidden  and  a  heart- 
less deity  uttered  more  faithfully,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the 
worship  of  its  votaries,  than  in  the  language  here  imputed  to  the 
British  minister,  who  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  living  high 
priest  of  political  economy.  To  put  public  vessels  in  competition 
with  merchantmen,  in  the  low  business  of  mere  trade,  would  indeed 
have  been  wrong  and  unworthy  of  the  great  ruler ;  but  if  the 
profits  of  trade  had  been  curtailed  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  per  cent,  per  annum  during  this  crisis  of  the  famine,  it  would 
have  saved  many  lives,  and  yet  not  have  afflicted  a  wound  or  scar  on 
the  health  of  commerce.  The  fault  that  I  find  with  the  system, 
then,  is,  that  it  not  only  allows  but  sanctions  and  approves  of  a  prin- 
ciple, which  operates  diflferently  in  two  provinces  of  the  same  State, 
divided  only  by  a  channel  of  the  sea.  It  multiplies  deposits  of  idle 
money  in  the  banks,  on  one  side  of  that  channel,  and  mulriplies  dead 
and  coftinless  bodies  in  the  cabins,  and  along  the  highways,  on  the 
other.  The  fault  that  I  find  with  it  is,  that  it  guarantees  the  right 
of  the  rich  man  to  enter  on  the  fields  cultivated  by  the  poor  man 
whom  he  calls  his  tenant,  and  carry  away  the  harvest  of  his  labour, 
and  this,  whilst  it  imposes  on  him  no  duty  to  leave  behind  at  least 
food  enough  to  keep  that  poor  man  alive,  until  the  earth  shall  again 
yield  its  fruits.  The  fault  that  I  find  with  it  is,  that  it  provides 
wholesome  food,  comfortable  raiment  and  lodgings  for  the  rogues, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers  of  the  dominions,  whilst  it  leaves  the 
honest,  industrious,  virtuous  pe.isant  to  stagger  at  his  labour  through 
inanition,  and  fall  to  rise  no  more !  Oh !  if  this  system  be  all  in  all, 
why  did  he  not,  in  his  forlorn  state,  entitle  himself  to  its  advan- 
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tages?  Why  did  be  not  steal, *r  commit  murder? — for  then  the 
j)rotection  of  onr  modern  Christian  governments  would  be  ex- 
tended to  Iiim,  and  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  die  of  want.  I  may 
be  told  that  I  avail  myself  unfairly  of  an  extraordinary  calamity  to 
prove  the  defects  of  our  present  system ;  I  may  be  told  that  the 
famine  in  Ireland  is  a  mysterious  visitation  of  God's  providence,  but  I 
do  not  admit  any  such  plea.  I  fear  there  is  blasphemy  in  charging 
on  the  Almighty  what  is  the  result  of  man's  own  doings.  Famine 
in  Ireland  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  like  the  cholera  in  India, 
indigenous.  As  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  cases 
in  the  obscure  and  sequestered  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  public  administrators  of  social  and  political  economy  are 
excusable,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  come  under  their  notice  ;  but,  in 
the  present  instance,  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world.  And  yet  they  call  its  God's  famine !  No !  no !  God's 
famine  is  known  by  the  general  scarcity — there  has  been  no  general 
scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland  either  the  present  or  the  past  year  ex- 
cept in  one  species  of  vegetable.  The  soil  has  produced  its  usual 
tribute  for  the  support  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  cultivated ; 
but  political  economy  found  the  Irish  people  too  poor  to  pay  for  the 
harvest  of  their  own  labor,  and-  has  exported  it  to  a  better  mar- 
ket, leaving  them  to  die  of  famine,  or  to  live  on  alms  ;  and  this  same 
political  economy  authorises  the  provision  merchant,  even  amidst 
the  desolation,  to  keep  his  doors  locked,  and  his  sacks  of  corn  tied 
up  within,  waiting  for  a  better  price,  whilst  he  himself  is,  perhaps, 
at  his  desk,  describing  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  misery ;  setting  forth  for  the  eye  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  with  what  exemplary  patience  the  peasantry  bear  their 
sufferings,  with  what  admirable  resignation  they  full  down  through 
weakness  at  the  threshold  of  his  warehouse,  without  having  even 
attempted  to  burst  "a  door,  or  break  a  window. 

Such  conduct  is  praised  every Nvhere,  even  her  Majesty,  in  a  royal 
speech,  did  not  disdain  to  approve  of  it ;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  deserv- 
ing of  admiration,  for  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  j^roperty 
must  be  maintained  at  all  sacrifices,  unless  we  would  have  society 
to  dissolve  itself  into  its  original  elements ;  still  the  rights  of  life 
are  dearer-  and  higher  than  those  of  pro])erty;  and  in  a  general 
famine  like  the  present,  there  is  no  law  of  lIea^  en,  nor  of  nature 
that  forbids  a  starving  man  to  seize  on  bread  wherever  he  can 
find  it,  even  though  it  should  be  the  loaves  of  proposition  on  the 
altar  of  God's  temple.  ]3ut,  I  would  say  to  those  who  maintain  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  rights  of  property,  if  they  would  have  the 
claim  respected,  to  be  careful  also  and  scrupulous  in  recognising 
the  rights  of  humanity.  In  a  crisis  like  that  which  is  now  passing 
the  Irish  niav  submit  to  die  rather  than  violate  the  risfhts  of 
property;  but  in  such  a  calamity,  should  it  ever  happen,  which  God 
forbid,  the  Scotch  will  not  submit;  the  English  will  not  submit;  the 
French  will  not  submit;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the  Americans  will 
not  submit.     Let  us  be  careful,  then,  not  to  blas])heme  Providence 
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by  calling  this  God's  famiue.  Society,  that  great  civil  corporation 
which  we  call  the  State,  is  bound  so  long  as  it  has  the  power  to  do 
so,  to  guard  the  lives  of  its  members  against  being  sacrificed  by 
famine  from  within,  as  much  as  against  their  being  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  frora  without.  But  the  vice  which  is  inherent  in  our 
system  of  social  and  political  economy  is  so  subtile  that  it  eludes  all 
pursuit,  that  you  cannot  find  or  trace  it  to  any  responsible  source. 
The  man,  indeed,  over  whose  dead  body  the  coroner  holds  the  in- 
quest, has  been  murdered,  but  no  one  has  killed  fitm.  '  There  is  no 
external  wound,  there  is  no  symptom  of  internal  disease.  Society 
guarded  him  against  all  outward  violence ;  it  merely  encircled  him 
around  in  order  to  keep  up  what  is  termed  the  regular  current 
of  trade,  and  then  political  economy,  with  an  invisible  hand,  ap- 
plied the  air-pump  to  the  narrow  limits  within  which  he  was  con- 
fined, and  exhausted  the  atmosphere  of  his  physical  life.  Who  did 
it  ?    No  one  did  it,  and  yet  it  has  been  done. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  causes  pf  Ireland's  present  sufferings  have 
been  multitudinous,  remote,  and  I  might  almost  say,  perpetual. 
Nearly  the  whole  land  of  the  country  is  in  the  ownership  of  per- 
sons having  no  sympathy  with  its  population  except  that  of  self- 
interest — her  people  are  broken  down  in  their  physical  condition 
by  the  previous  calamities  to  which  I  have  directed  your  atten- 
tion. Since  her  union  with  England,  commerce  followed  capital,  or 
found  it  in  that  country,  and  forsook  the  sister  island.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  the  produce  of  the  soil.  That  produce  was  sent  to 
England  to  find  a  better  market,  for  the  rent  mus-,  be  paid ;  but 
neither  the  produce  nor  the  rent  ever  returned. , -It  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  average  export  of  capital  from  this  source  has 
been  equal  to  some  twenty-five  or  perhaps  thirty  vnillions  of  dollars 
annually,  for  the  last  seven  and  forty  years  ;  and  it  is  at  the  close 
of  the  last  period,  by  the  failure  of  the  potato,  that  Ireland,  with- 
out trade,  without  manufactures,  without  any  retu.  s  for  her  agri- 
cultural exports,  sinks  beneath  the  last  feather,  not  that  the  feather 
was  so  weighty,  but  that  the  burthen  previously  imposed  was  far 
above  her  strength  to  bear.  If  it  be  true  that  the  darkest  liour  of 
the  night  is  that  which  immediately  precedes  the  dawn,  may  we  not 
indulge  the  hope  that  there  are  better  days  yet  in  store  for  this 
unfortunate  people.  They  have  been  crushed  and  ruined  in  all  the 
primary  elements  of  their  material  happiness,  but  yet  they  have 
never  forfeited  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  a  noble,  generous  na- 
ture. They  might,  perhaps,  have  shared  with  the  other  portions  of 
the  empire  in  the  physical  comforts  and  improvements  of  modern 
civilization  if  they  had  renounced  their  religion,  at  the  period  when 
the  others  saw  fit  to  change  theirs ;  but  after  the  present  famine 
shall  have  been  forgotten,  the  high  testimony  which  the  Irish 
people  bore  to  the  holiness  of  conviction  within  their  soul,  at  all 
risks,  and  through  all  sacrifices,  will  be  considered  an  honor  to  hu- 
manity itself.  They  believed,  whether  rightly  or  not  is  not  now 
the  question,  but  right  or  wrong,  they  believed  that  to  profess  a 
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reliprion  whicli  had  no  hold  on  their  conviction,  wouLl  ofibnd  God^ 
and  involve  them  in  the  double  guilt  of  falsehood  and  hypocracy — 
that  it  would  degrade  them  in  their  own  minds — that  it  would  en- 
title them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world — and  sooner  than  do 
this;  tliey  submitted  to  everything  besides.  There  was  this  one 
sovereignty  which  they  never  relinquished — the  sovereignty  of  con- 
science and  the  privilege  of  sclf-respeot.  Their  soul  has  never  been 
conquered ;  and  if  it  was  said  in  Pagan  times  that  the  noblest  spectacle 
which  this  earth  could  present  to  the  eye  of  the  immortal  cods,  was 
that  of  a  virtuous  man  bravely  strugglifig  with  adversity,  what 
might  not  be  said  of  a  nation  of  such  men  who  have  so  struggled 
through  entire  centuries  ?  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  their  spirit  is 
yet  broken.  Intellect,  sentiment,  fancy,  wit,  eloquence,  music,  and 
poetry,  are,  I  might  say,  natural  and  hereditary  attributes  of  the  Irish 
mind  and  the  Irish  heart ;  and  if  no  adversity  of  ages  was  sufficient  to 
crush  these  capacities  and  powers,  who  will  say  that  such  a  people 
have  not,  under  happier  circumstances,  withhi  themselves  a  princi- 
ple of  self-regeneration  and  improvement,  which  will  secure  to  them 
at  least  an  ordinary  portion  of  the  happiness  of  which  they  have 
been  so  long  deprived?  The  charity  of  other  countries,  and  among 
them  pre-eminently  of  England  herself,  the  sympathy  of  distant 
and  fiee  States,  on  this  occasion,  will  themselves  have  an  effect 
They  will  show  Ireland  that  she  is  cared  for ;  they  will  inspire  her 
with  tlie  pleasing  hope  that  she  is  not  to  be  always  the  down-trod- 
den and  negh'^cted  province,  the  outcast  nation  among  the  natious  of 
the  earth. 


CHRISTIANITY,  THE  ONLY  SOURCE  OF  MORAL, 
SOCIAL,  AND  POLITICAL  REGENERATION. 

A  SERMON  PREACHED  IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB- 
SENTATI VES  OF  THE  UNI  I  EI)  STATES  ON  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER 
12,  1847,  BY  THE  RT.  REV.  JOHN  HUGHES,  D.  D.,  BISHOP  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Fromt?ie  Washington  Correspondence  of  the  If ,  Y,  Dribuwi. 

Washinotos,  D«c.  16,  1S47. 

Y<»u  have  already  seen  several  notices  of  the  eloquent  sermon  preached  by  Bishop 
Hu^heH  at  ihe  Capitol  on  Sunday  last.  I  trust  some  of  the  publishers  may  issue  on 
Qutliorized  version  of  it  in  pamphlet  form,  for  preservation.    Should  any  one  uudar- 
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take  the  task,  the  followinjj  correspondence,  which  led  to  Its  delivery,  and  which  haa 
not  yet  been  published,  wUl  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  paiDphlet : 

Washington,  Dkc.  6,  1847. 
To  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Hughes : 

Sir — The  undersigned.  Members  of  Congress,  respectfully  invite  you  to  preach 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Uous**  of  Representatives  on  Sunday  morning  next  (12th  inst.), 
at  11  o'clock^  unless  some  other  hour  of  the  day  may  be  more  agreeable  to  you. 
We  are,  Right  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

OF   THE   SENATB  : 


John  Davis,  Massachusetts. 
Jnnx  M.  CiJiTTON,  Deiawtira 
William  Upham,  Vermont. 
J.  J.  Crittrndrn.  Kentucky. 
S.  A.  Douglass.  IUinoi;t. 
Chkstrr  Ashlky,  Arkansas. 
John  p.  Halr,  New  Hampshire. 
Samukl  8.  Phrlph,  Vennoni. 
Simon  Cambron,  Pennsylfania. 
Albrrt  C.  (jrrrkb,  Rhode  Island. 


D.  S.  Dickinson.  New  York. 

D.^.  AcuKsoN,  MiM.<«oun. 

£.  A.  Hannrgan.  Indiana. 

J.  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina. 

Lkwis  Cass,  MichiSMn. 

Thomas  Corwin.  Ouio. 

Willib  p.  Manqum,  North  Carolina. 

J.  A.  i'BARCR.  Marvhind. 

TbOMAH  H.  liBNTON,  MlSSOUri. 

SiDNRY  Brrkzk,  Illinois. 


OP  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPESENTATIVES  : 


JonN  QoiNCT  AnAMS,  Massachusetts. 

JoMKPH  Ukinnbll,  MasHiicliutetts. 

Washington  Uuxt.  Nevr  York. 

J.  H  Johnson,  New  Hampshire. 

W.  DuKR,  New  York. 

T.  Bi'tlkr  King,  (ie(»rgia. 

0.  Kbli.ogo.  New  York. 

J.  (J.  Hampton.  New  Jersey. 

liuoii  Whitr,  New  York. 

R.  T00MB.S.  (>eorpa. 

Calkb  B.  Smith,  Indiana. 

W.  Ballard  Prrsto.v.  Virginia. 

Sam^l  F.  Vinton.  Oliio. 

John  Prndlrtun,  Virginia. 

John  A.  McClrrnand,  Illinois. 

J.  R.  GiDDiNGS,  Ohio. 


E.  C.  Cabbl,  Florida. 


WiLLARD  p.  Hall,  Missouri. 
John  Wb.ntworth,  Illinois. 
I).  Wii.MOT,  Pennsylvania. 
J   U.  II  ARM  ANSON,  Louiaiaoa. 
Wm.  T.  Haskkll,  Tennessee. 
W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  Alabama. 
Jambh  a.  Black,  South  Carolina. 
Jambs  Dixon.  Connecticut. 
Linn  Hotd,  Kentiickv. 
John  M.  Hotts,  Virginia. 

D.  B.  St.  John,  New  York. 

C.  J.  Ingkrsoll,  Pennsylvania. 
Jambs  J.  Faran,  Ohio. 

E.  SoBRRiLL,  New  York. 

F.  A.  Tallmadgb.  New  York. 
I.  B.  UoLMBs,  South  Carolina. 


Washington,  9th  Dec,  1847. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  place  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
service  of  Bishop  Hughes,  in  conformity  with  the  above  invitation. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Speaker  II.  R. 

This  list  would  have  been  much  longer,  but  there  was  not  time  to  present  it  to 
the  members  generally.  It  embrace^,  however,  the  leading  men  of  both  parties  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  was  handed  to  the  Bishop  on  Thur^ay  evening,  'ilie 
following  is  his  reply  : 

To  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams  and  other  Hon,  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Connress : 

(Jrntlemen — I  havejust  been  favored  with  your  note  of  yesterday,  inviting  me 
to  preach  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sunday  morning  next. 
I  do  not  fee!  at  liberty  to  decline  a  compliai-ce  with  a  wish  so  kindly  expressed  on 
your  part,  and  so  flattering  to  me.     I  have  the  h<mor  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

fj<  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  Kew  Torh, 
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SERMON. 

The  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  I  am  about  to  read,  is 
found  in  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  beginning  with  the  20th 
verse : 

"  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  vfiih  her  eoDS,  adoring 
and  nsking  something  of  him. 

"  Who  sftid  to  her:  What  wilt  Ihou  ?  She  said  to  him  :  Sav  that  these  my  two 
sons  mny  sit,  the  one  on  Thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  TTiy  left,  in  Thy  king- 
dom. 

*'  And  Jesus  answering,  said :  Yon  know  not  what  you  ask.  Can  you  drink  the 
chalice  that  I  shall  drink  ?    They  say  to  him  :  We  can. 

"  He  saith  to  them :  My  chalice  indeed  you  shall  drink,  but  to  sit  on  My  right  or 
My  left  hand,  is  not  Mine  to  give  you,  but  to  thenU  for  whom  it  is  prepared  by 
My  Father. 

"  And  the  ton  hearing  it,  were  moved  with  indignation  against  the  twobrethrea. 

"  But  Josus  called  them  to  him,  and  said :  Tou  know  that  the  prtDcea  of  the 
Gentiles  lord  it  over  them ;  and  they  that  are  the  greater  exercise  power  upon 
them. 

"  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  will  be  the  greater  among  yon, 
let  him  he  your  minister. 

**  And  he  that  will  be  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant. 

"Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  His  life  n  redemption  for  many." 


It  is  observed,  Christian  brethren,  as  something  remarkable,  that 
in  all  the  records  which  the  inspired  writers  have  left  us,  of  the  life 
and  the  teacliings  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  earth,  there  appears  to 
be  scarcely  one  direct  allusion  to  the  outward  condition  of  that  fal- 
len race,  which  He  came  to  raise  and  to  redeem.  Questions  of 
government — questions  of  social  right  would  seem  to  have  been 
moie  urgent  then  than  they  are  now ;  and  yet  we  cannot  find  one 
solitary  principle  or  precept,  having  the  amelioration  of  these  as 
the  direct  object  of  our  Savipur.  He  did  not  appear  surrounded 
with  the  pomp  and  the  pretension  of  a  reformer.  He  did  not,  in 
propounding  those  doctrines  which  involve  the  hope  of  the  world, 
appeal  to  the  sanction  and  to  tlie  support  of  public  opinion.  He 
did  not  even  sustain  his  maxims  by  any  lengthened  train  of-  reason- 
ing, although  He  sometimes  condescended  to  illustrate  His  mean- 
ing, by  reference  to  parables  and  usages  familiar  to  the  people; 
and  yet  I  will  not  say  too  much,  when  I  add,  that  all  the  ameliora- 
tion which  has  taken  j)lace  in  the  history  of  man,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments by  which  it  may  still  be  promot*ed,  are  contained  in  the  di« 
vine  lessons  which  our  blessed  Saviour  inculcated  in  reference  to 
another,  a  brighter  and  a  better  world  than  this.  He  took  occasion 
to  convey  one  of  these  lessons  from  that  manifestation  of  man's  na- 
ture, which  came  before  Him  in  the  incident  recorded  by  the  evan- 
gelist, in  tlie  passage  which  I  have  just  read.  The  poor  mother, 
with  the  affection  and   the  pardonable  ambition  natural  to  the  ma- 
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ternal  heart,  wanted  to  secure  in  time  a  place  of  distinction, for  her 
two  sons,  who  had  already  attached  themselves  to  His  teachings, 
and  were  numbered  amongst  His  disciples  ;  and  when  their  appli- 
cation was  made  known,  the  ten,  by  a  manifestation  of  another  at- 
tribute of  fallen  human  nature,  exhibited  symptoms  of  their  indig- 
nation and  jealousy.  They  were  filled,  says  the  text,  with  indig- 
nation at  the  two.  As  yet,  the  true  light  of  Christian  faith  had 
not  taken  effect  in  their  breasts — as  yet,  their  spirits  were  in  the 
condition  of  our  first  parent,  when  God  fashioned  him  out  of  the 
mould  of  the  earth,  with  all  his  features  and  all  his  corporal  facul- 
ties ready,  but  whilst,  as  yet,  the  breath  of  life  had  not  been 
breathed  into  him  in  the  character  of  a  living  soul.  So  it  was  with 
their  spiritual  nature ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  divine  teachings, 
they  could  not  raise  their  minds  above  the  low  distinctions  which 
constituted  the  object  of  ambition  on  the  one  side,  and  the  object 
of  jealousy  and  indignation  on  the  other.  From  this  our  divine 
Saviour  takes  occasion  to  speak,  and  in  His  gentle  rebuke,  and 
comprehensive  instruction.  He  touched  upon  that  principle  which 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  when  indulged,  the  enemy  of  so- 
cial happiness,  and  the  enemy  of  equal  just  rights  in  the  world.  He 
referred  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  at  that  time,  without  rule  or 
restraint,  or  limitation,  of  supreme  power.  Ho  said :  You  know 
how  they  lord  it  over  their  subjects ;  but  as  for  you,  (addressing 
not  the  future  lords  of  the  temporal  condition  of  man,  but  address- 
ing those  who  were  tP  be  the  ministers  and  the  founders  of  that 
other  and  better  kingdom,  which  He  came  to  establish  upon  earth) 
— whosoever  will  be  the  greater  among  you,  let  him  be  your  min- 
ister. Thus  He  impressed  upon  h's  followers  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing upon  themselves  the  wholesome  i-estraints  of  self-denial  and 
humility. 

Beloved  brethren,  it  was  at  quite  a  late  jJeriod  of  the  week  that 
I  was  honored  with  the  invitation,  which  1  prize  so  highly,  to  ad- 
dress you  from  this  place.  I  had  already  consented  to  speak  in 
one  of  our  churches,  where  my  presence  would  be  more  natural 
and  more  expected ;  and  for  that  place  I  had  prepared,  by  reflec- 
tion, some  remarks  on  a  subject  which  I  would  not  deem  suitable, 
on  the  present  occasion ;  for  I  should  feel  that  I  corresponded  but 
poorly  to  a  compliment  so  much  to  be  valued,  if  I  could  obtrude 
upon  you  any  reflections  or  arguments  upon  those  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, which  to  too  great  an  extent,  have  divided  the  Christian 
world. 

Allow  me  then  to  make  some  reflections  upon  Christianity  and 
iU  Author^  as  containing  and  setting  forth  the  germ  of  morale  social^ 
and  political  regeneration  in  this  fallen  world  of  ours.  For,  whilst  I 
admit  it  as  true,  that  our  divine  Saviour  seemed  to  regard  those 
mighty  things  which  occupy  the  whole  soul  of  men,  even  of  wise 
and  benevolent  men,  as  if  He  would  do  them  sufficient  justice  by 
leaving,  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  text,  *'  the  dead  to  bury 
the  dead,"  yet  I  contend   that  they  were  by  no  means  unprovidtc 

*  36 
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for,  in  His  teachings.  The  object  of  His  mission  upon  earth  was  of 
a  higher  and  hoher  character  than  the  mere  settlement  of  human 
government.  Man  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  Maker,  by  diso- 
bedience. Man  had  forfeited  the  inheritance  for  which  God  had 
originally  created  him ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  in  fulfilment  of  the  first 
object  of  His  mission,  came  as  peacemaker  between  the  offended 
Creator  and  Supreme  Lord,  and  His  rebellious  and  disobedient 
creature  and  subject.  But  yet,  whilst,  as  it  is  remarked  by  a  writer 
on  laws,  the  direct  object  of  Christ  appears  to  have  had  reference 
to  another  life,  it  is  singular  that  its  indirect  consequences  seem 
to  constitute  the  only  true  ground  of  hope  and  of  happiness,  even 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  And  it  is  in  that  point  of  view  that  I 
would  invite  your  attention  to  two  or  three  reflections ;  the  first  of 
which  will  be,  the  condition  of  human  nature  and  especially  its  con- 
dition at  the  period  when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  as  man — not 
only  to  ransom  our  race  by  the  infinite  merits  of  his  atonement  and 
redemption,  but  also  to  re-establish  and  open  anew  the  communica- 
tion between  the  immortal  soul  and  God,  who  is  its  eternal  Author. 
This  was  the  direct  object  of  His  mission  :  and  we  are  not  to  doubt 
that  all  those  things  which  appear  to  us  so  mysterious,  so  inexpli- 
cable, so  incomprehensible — that,  sometimes  we  seem  to  derive 
rather  the  elements  of  scepticism  from  them — that  all  those  things, 
in  the  wise  providence  of  God,  are  susceptible  of  explanation,  and 
fall  into  harmony  with  the  general  designs  of  His  providence.  The 
second  reflection  will  be  the  principles  by  which  that  amelioration, 
wherever  it  has  taken  place,  has  been  achieved — and  the  third,  the 
application  of  those  principles,  so  far  as  they  have  been  applied  to 
the  mere  transitory,  social  and  political  condition  of  mankmd.  If  I 
speak  first,  then,  of  the  condition  of  human  nature,  I  speak  from 
conclusions  to  which  every  mind  must  have  come  that  is  familiar 
with  the  achievements  of  man,  unaided  by  the  light  of  divine  reve- 
lation, and  un warmed  in  his  heart  by  the  love  which  Jesus  Christ 
brought  from  heaven,  and  breathed,  as  the  spirit  of  life,  into  that 
society  which  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  His  doctrine.  We  find 
man  accomplishing,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  what  constitute,  at  this 
day,  objects  of  our  astonishment  and  admiration  ;  and  yet,  both  in 
Greece  and  Home,  with  all  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  we  dis- 
cover him  either  bowing  down  to  gods,  the  creatures  of  this  earth, 
and  sometimes  of  his  own  hand,  or  worshipping  abstract  deities, 
whose  history  was  made  up  of  vices,  the  very  imitation  of  which 
\would  have  corrupted  a  pure  nation,  instead  of  their  being  models 
?to  elevate,  by  imitation  of  the  virtues  that  Deity  ought  to  exhibit. 
And  how  was  all  this  ?  It  involved  a  contradiction — and  that  con- 
itradiction  still  subsists  in  our  nature.  It  is  the  contradiction  by 
vwhich  human  nature  is  susceptible,  under  certain  circumstances,  of 
such  heroic  and  noble  virtues,  and  by  which,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  eubject  to  such  degrading  and  brutifying  vices.  It  is  the  aspira- 
tion, unbounded,  of  the  soul,  in  which,  even  in  this  life,  if  you 
watch  its  cou'*se,  nat  all  the  wealth  that  earth  possesses,  can  reach 
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the  measure  of  man's  avarice  ;  not  all  the  honors,  can  reach  that  of 
his  ambition.  The  origin  of  this  enigma,  revelation  has  made 
known.  But  even  if  revelation  had  been  silent,  that  which  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  Greece  surmised  with  good  reason,  becomes 
manifest,  that  this  humanity,  this  compound  of  contradictions,  never 
could  have  come  originally  from  the  hand  of  an  infinitely  wise  anS 
perfect  God,  in  this  condition.  There  must  have  been  a  catastro- 
phe, and  revelation  comes  to  teach  us  what  that  was ;  and  in  order 
to  understand  the  history  of  this  nature,  and  the  object  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God  taking  it  upon  Him  for  our  redemp- 
tion, we  have  one  key : — that  key  is  man's  original  revolt  against 
God's  government.  It  is  asked  sometimes,  by  unreflecting  minds, 
who  are  puzzled  by  this  strange  exhibition  of  our  nature,  why  was 
it  that  God  left  such  awful  consequences  dependent  upon  the  crea- 
ture, whom  He  had  just  formed  !  The  answer  is  such  as  we  may 
give,  according  to  the  limited  measure  of  our  knowledge,  for  when 
we  speak  of  God,  and  of  God's  dealings  with  the  Universe  and  its 
inhabitants,  we  must  speak  within  the  limits  of  our  capacity — we 
have  no  measure  to  comprehend  God.  Our  capacity  is  limited,  and 
according  to  that  small  measure  only  are  we  permitted  to  speak  ; 
and  whilst  we  admit  still  the  existence  of  the  mystery,  we  may  pre- 
sent a  reasonable  solution  of  the  difficulty  here  suggested.  It  is 
this :  God  is  alone  the  Supreme  Governor — the  alone  eternal,  inde- 
pendent, infinite  Being.  Conceding  these  attributes,  we  must  ad- 
mit that,  consistently  with  them,  God  oould  not  create  any  being, 
and  especially  a  rational  being,  endowed  with  the  attributes  of 
man's  spiritual  nature,  and  leave  him  independent^  as  if  he  were  to 
be  another  God. 

There  is  no  work  of  God  that  is  independent  of  its  supreme  author, 
or  of  His  rule,  or  of  His  government ;  and  accordingly,  though  the 
sesisons  may  have  been  altered,  and  the  earth  deformed  in  conse- 
quence of  man's  disobedience,  we  yet  trace,  as  we  may,  with  great 
gratification,  the  obedience  of  all  things  else  to  the  government  of 
their  glorious  Creator.  If  you  tunf  your  eyes  upon  the  heavens, 
you  perceive  with  what  regularity  the  starry  host  move  on  their 
appointed  way.  Day  by  day  and  year  by  year — for  ever  and  ever 
— each  twinkling  lamp  of  heaven  is  in  its  place — all  in  the  beautiful 
order  which  God  appointed  for  their  movements.  The  sun  fails  not 
to  rise  to  enlighten  and  warm  the  earth  at  the  appointed  hour ;  and 
not  from  want  of  light,  but  from  its  excess,  when  he  sheds  his  efful- 
gence on  the  earth,  these  stars  seem  to  hide  away.  If  you  turn 
your  eyes  to  the  earth,  the  seasons — except  in  the  mysterious  order 
m  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  changed,  when 
man  become  a  rebel — ^the  seasons  themselves  come  at  the  period 
appointed.  The  earth  buds  forth  its  myriads  of  flowers.  The  warm 
summer  ripens  all  that  the  fertile  soil  is  destined  to  yield  for  the 
*  sustenance  of  man.  Autumn  furnishes  the  season  for  gathering  its 
bounties ;  and  repose  is  again  funiished  by  the  winter.  If  you  look 
upoa  the  ocean,  you  see  the  same  unvai*ying  obedience  to  the  great 
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Creator.    In  all  material  things  we  see  this  harmony  of  passive  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  Him  who  called  them  into  being.     Man  is  the 
only  exception  to  the  universal  order  of  obedience.    And  why  is 
man  the  exception  ?     Originally,  we  may  say,  that  man,  by  the  very 
dignity  of  his  nature,  could  not  yield  obedience  to  God  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  manifested  by  irrational  material  things.     Earth  and 
sky  present  a  book  in  which  God  has  traced,  with  His  own  hands, 
the  evidence  of  His  power  and  the  glory  of  the  Creator.     Bat  that 
book  does  not  comprehend  itself     Man  is  necessary  to  read  and 
interpret  its  contents.     To  him — created  free,  but  not  independent 
— God,  even  in  the  condition  of  his  innocence,  made  known  the  law 
by  which  he  was  to  shape  his  conduct,  and  admonished  him  of  the 
penalty  of  the  violation  of  that  law.     If  it  be  said  that  God  might 
have  created  man  so  as  to  leave  him  without  the  power  of  rebelUon, 
then,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?     That  man,  with  an 
immortal  soul,  with  reason  which  can  look  abroad  upon  the  works 
of  God,  and  an  imagination  which  can  gather  to  its  own  chambers 
the  majestic  firmament  itself,  and  then  measure  the  distances,  and 
comprehend  the  movements  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  with  almost  god- 
like faculty,  would  have  been  identified  with  gross  material  things. 
He  would  have  been  subjected  with  them  to  a  law  of  necessity,  such 
as  that  by  which  God  governs  all  that  is  material  in  the  world.    If 
man  had  been  thus  created,  how  could  he  have  rendered  unto  God 
homage  and  worship  worthy  of  either  ?    The  obedience  rendered  by 
such  a  being  would  have  been  only  like  that  of  the  tree  which  bends 
to  the  blast  which  agitates  its  branches.     Man  would  then  have  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  puppet  strung  upon  the  wire,  and 
not  even  a  mortal  occupant  of  a  throne  would  feel  flattered  by  the 
mock  homage  of  a  machine  so  arranged  that  it  could  not  avoid  bow- 
ing in  reverence  to  his  greatness.     God  has,  therefore,  made  man 
free,  because  it  was  requisite  for  the  dignity  of  the  nature  bestowed 
upon  him,  that  he  should  render  a  voluntary  homage  to  the  Creator. 
Being  free,  he  necessarily  had  the  power  of  disobedience,  and  there 
is  the  key  which  explains  the  other  mystery — itself  indeed  myste- 
rious.    There  is  that  which  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  evil  into 
the  world.     Thus  disobedience — a  reversal  of  God's  order  by  man's 
own  power,  an  evil  having  its  origin  at  the  cradle  of  our  race,  and 
receiving  accumulations  of  guilt  and  familiarity  with  depravity  in 
the  progress  of  time — accounts  for  the  condition  of  mankind.     God 
declared  that  there  should  be  penalties,  as  marked  in  the  book  of 
revelation — in  the  book  of  Genesis — were  so  far  of  the  temporal 
order.     i\Ian  should  die — he  should  have  to  toil — and  here  we  have 
the  origin  of  sickness,  and  of  disappointment,  and  of  deception,  and 
of  all   the  various   instrumentalities   by  which   oftentimes   sorrow 
traces  our  pathway  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.     These  are  the 
consequences  of  man's  disobedience.     And  then  God  seemed  to  have 
withdrawn,  as  it  were,  from  the  rebel — not  altogether — for  even  our 
first  parent  beheM,  through  the  tears  of  his  repentance,  one  bright 
but  as  yet  feeble  ray  of*  hope  on  the  horizon  of  the  distant  future ; 
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and  his  poster/ ty  in  the  order  of  the  patriarchs,  were  by  no  means 
forsaken  of  God.  He  coramunicated  to  thera,  from  time  to  time,  the 
purposes  of  His  mercy ;  and  he  made  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  the  long-lived  patriarchs — the  rulers  of  their  f:\mily  and  of  their 
posterity — so  that  the  same  individual  was  a  teacher  of  religion,  a 
high  priest,  and  a  king.  But  as  their  posterity  increased,  it  became 
necessary  to  form  the  scattered  families  into  an  aggregate,  called  a 
nation.  And  then  God  did  not  leave  them,  for  they  were  His  chosen 
people.  He  did  not  leave  them  to  form,  at  their  own  caprice,  laws 
for  their  social  and  political  government.  He  communicated  their 
laws.  He  established  their  religion.  He  sent,  at  intervals,  prophets 
to  instruct  them,  and  everything  bore  with  concentrated  gaze  upon 
a  point  of  time  future,  and  upon  a  person  on  whose  appearance 
the  ransom  and  redemption  of  this  fiillen  race  were  to  be  accom- 
plished. As  for  the  Gentiles,  as  the  text  declares  them  to  have  cor- 
rupted their  way,  they  went  forth,  under  the  law  of  our  nature,  by 
which  man  is  still  a  social  being,  destined,  by  an  unconquerable  pro- 
pensity of  his  heart,  to  associate  with  his  fellow-creatures.  Cons^ 
quently,  social  forms  of  existence  were  necessary ;  but  they  were 
formed  in  the  absence  of  divine  light,  and  though  reason,  so  called, 
was  as  powerful  then  as  now — although  what  we  term  principles  of 
natural  justice  should  have  been  familiar — yet  if  you  look  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  tiie  period  at  which  our  Saviour  ad 
monished  His  apostles,  you  will  find  nowhere  this  pretended  excel 
lence  of  reason — nowhere  that  just  or  humane  government,  which 
the  very  promptings  of  the  natural  heart  should  seem  to  have  dic- 
tated ;  but  everywhere  the  multitude  crushed  to  the  earth  under 
the  iron-shod  hoof  of  irresponsible,  absolute,  despotic  power. 

If,  then,  as  in  our  day,  men  sometimes  reason  against  religion, 
and  if  they  reason  with  singular  acuteness,  I  will  tell  them  that  their 
reasoning,  and  the  reasoning  of  those  whom  they  vindicate  or  follow, 
is  not  a  specimen  of  man's  intellect  before  it  was  taught  and  illu- 
mined by  the  light  which  God  shed  upon  the  world  through  the 
religion  of  His  Divine  Son.  If  you  want  to  know  what  human 
reason  is  capable  of  in  government  and  religion,  or  in  any  of  those 
things  upon  which  reason  founds  the  highest  exercise  of  its  powers, 
go  to  the  period  when  human  reason  alone  swjiyed  the  temporal  des- 
tinies of  mankind,  and  you  will  find  man  in  Egy])t  bowing  down  to 
the  ox,  and  worshipping  the  vegetables  of  the  field,  as  regards  re- 
ligion :  you  will  find  him,  as  regards  government,  not  questioning 
— for  he  did  not  dare  to  question — his  reason  never  aspired  to  the 
right  of  questioning — the  arbitrary  power  which  his  rulers  exercised 
with  so  relentless  a  tyranny.  Even  Rome  itself,  with  all  its  pre- 
tended freedom,  had  degenerated  into  a  military  despotism.  It  is 
in  arielioratinj;  this  condition  of  thin^js  that  the  admonition  of  our 
Divine  Saviour  began  to  have  its  operation  and  eflicacy.  lie  tells 
his  apostles,  for  the  correction  of  all  this,  that  those  who  would  be 
free  must  begin  by  imposing  restraints  upon  themselves.  He  insin- 
uates that  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  natural  selfishness ;  that  that 
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selfishness  originates  in  the  corrupted  sources  of  his  passions,  and 
that  He,  at  least  in  His  own  kingdom,  would  have  His  followers  to 
restrain  selfishness ;  and,  so  far  from  insisting  upon  pre-eminence. 
He  declares  that  those  who  would  best  serve  Him  must  become 
first  the  servants  of  their  fellow-beings.  It  was  in  such  a  condition 
of  the  world  that  our  Divine  Saviour  spoke  ;  and  though,  as  I  have 
said,  He  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  civil  Governments  of 
this  earth — whether  they  should  be  monarchies  or  republics,  des- 
potic or  aristocratic — He  treated  not  of  these  questions  at  all — ^yet 
we  find  in  His  teachings  the  germ  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious 
in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  mankind.  I  do  not  say  that 
their  condition  is,  even  now,  what  it  ought  to  be;  inasmuch  as  the 
Redeemer  came,  not  to  alter  human  nature^  but  to  impart  new 
powers  for  restraining  its  corruption  by  self-control ;  He  came  to 
infuse  a  new  principle ;  He  came  to  breathe  a  new  spirit  into  those 
who  would  be  guided  by  His  light ;  and  it  is  from  this  source  that 
we  may  derive  improvement  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  world. 

It  was  necessary,  beloved  brethren,  that  man  should  be  taught 
bjr  authority.  He  had  not  discovered  his  duties  by  any  appeal  to 
his  own  breast.  Until  the  appearance  of  Christ,  the  selfisnness  of 
his  nature  was  the  ruling  law  of  his  action.  The  opportunities  that 
presented  themselves  for  the  gratification  of  that  selfishness  were 
always  greedily  seized  on  ;  and  as  for  restraint,  he  knew  none.  If 
he  questioned  his  own  heart,  it  imposed  ho  law  of  self-denial.  On 
the  contrary,  it  prompted  him  to  the  indulgence  of  selfishness — to 
the  gnitification  of  his  evil  passions.  There  was,  therefore,  no  re- 
straint, and  it  was  necessary  that  the  authority  of  God  should  lay 
down  those  rules  for  '  the  government  of  human  conduct  which 
Christ  conveyed  in  his  lessons  to  his  disciples.  These  laws,  whilst 
calculated  to  improve  and  exalt  the  individual  man,  were  also 
adapted  to  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  his  race  in  their  social 
character.  Such  was  the  religion  which  the  Divine  Saviour  came 
to  teach.  He  appeared  without  pomp.  His  birth  was  humble  and 
obscure.  I  lis  lot  was  equally  so.  His  death  was  an  iniquity  in 
those  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  Nevertheless,  He  was  the  prom- 
ised One  of  the  ancient  prophets,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all  anti- 
quity, eveT\  from  the  darkness  of  paganism,  with  some  faint  recol- 
lections of  primitive  tradition,  had  rested  for  four  thousand  years. 
His  coming  was  not  an  event  which  took  the  world  by  surprise. 
It  had  been  anticipated.  It  had  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  belief 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  in  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  people — so 
much  sf),  that  His  appearance  was  essential  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  same.  They  were,  so  to  speak.  Christians ;  but  Christians  hav- 
inix  the  object  of  their  hope  in  the  future,  whilst  we,  on  the  6ther 
hand,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  have  looked  backwards  with 
intense  gaze  uj)on  His  se])ulchre  which  the  prophet  diclared  should 
be  glorious.  lie  established  the  evidence  of  His  mission  from  God, 
by  His  miracles;  so  that  man  saw  that  in  them  was  the  teaching  of 
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tlieir  Creator  and  of  their  supreme  Lord.  Let  us  now  ask,  what 
was  the  sum  of  the  Saviour's  teaching  ?  I  speak  not  now  of  the 
mysteries  which  he  revealed ;  nor  yet  of  those  doctrines  which  are 
the  dogmata  of  faith ;  but  I  speak  of  the  moral  part  of  his  teach- 
ing, which  has  its  foundation  in  doctrine,  whilst  both  morals  and 
doctrine,  to  be  of  authority,  must  have  God  for  their  Author. 

Detail  would  be  impossible — but  let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
one  or  two  principles  which  the  teachings  of  our  Saviouf  distinctly 
coi^veyed,  and  established  as  the  groundwork  from  which  other 
consequences  in  infinite  variety  of  detail  may  be  deduced.  One  of 
these  principles  is  that  no  man  upon  earth  is  irresponsible — that  al- 
though his  fellow-creature  may  not  have  the  right  or  the  power,  or 
the  opportunity  to  call  him  to  account,  yet  he  lives  under  the  uni- 
versal and-  watchful  eye  of  his  all-seeing  God ;  and  whether  you 
refer  to  his  actions,  or  his  words,  or  the  secret  purposes  of  his  in- 
most heart,  there  is  a  witness — a  God  of  infinite  justice,  to  whom 
he  must  render  a  personal  and  awful  account.  There  is  now  hope 
for  the  fallen  race  of  man — hope,  if  he  will  but  practically  believe 
this  blessed  doctrine ;  for  in  it  the  subject  and  the  sovereign,  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  the  oppressed  slave  and  the  despotic  master, 
are  equally  subject  to  restraint — to  prescription  of  limits — to  a  wit- 
ness ;  and  all  know,  that  according  to  their  obedience  and  conform- 
ity to  that  standard,  will  be  their  own  eternal  destiny  in  another 
world. 

Thus,  this  doctrine  teaches  in  itself  the  responsibility  of  man  to 
a  law,  and  a  witness  that  cannot  be  evaded,  x  ou  make  laws  in  this 
hall  of  supreme  temporal  power ;  but  then  can  you  make  them 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  men  ?  Yes,  with  one  condition.  If 
men,  before  your  laws  are  enacted,  have,  as  a  principle  in  their 
hearts,  the  belief  that  God  sanctions  authority — that  subordination 
is  necessary  to  society — that  subordination  cannot  be  maintained 
without  laws — that  there  is  a  higher  and  holier  Law-maker,  who 
^ves  sanction  to  your  laws — then  they  will  fear  to  violate  your 
enactments,  even  when  there  is  no  eye  of  executive  justice  resting 
upon  them.  Where  will  you  place  the  security  and  sac  redness  ot 
legislation,  but  in  this  principle  of  the  necessity  of  account  where 
deception  will  be  utterly  impossible  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  sternest 
view  of  the  divine  teachings  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  for  in  other 
respects,  he  made  all  those  virtues  which  constitute  at  once  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual,  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State — made  them  sweet  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
imbued  with  his  spirit  and  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his  example. 
He  was  the  eternal  Son  of  God — he  might  have  chosen  the  high  and 
honorable  posts  of  the  world ;  but  then  he  knew  that  humanity  had 
been  too  long  and  too  deeply  crushed  not  to  sympathize  with  its 
humblest  condition,  and  he  conferred  honor  on  poverty  by  being 
born  and  living  in  that  state,  in  preference  to  any  other. 

We  know   that   love  of  wealth  has  been    the   destruction   not 
merely  of  the  souls  of  those  given  up  to  avarice,  but  also  the  cause 
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of  destruction  and  evil  to  others  who  stood  in  the  way  of  its  at- 
tainment, and  accordingly,  to  counteract  this  hy  his  example,  he 
chose  to  be  poor  and  humble.  Yet  wanted  he  no  dignity  to  fulfill 
his  mission.  If  he  chose  to  speak  according  lo  the  language  of  hu- 
man ideas  and  associations,  he  was  a  King — he  was  an  Eternal  King, 
by  virtue  of  his  Divine  character.  But  he  was,  even  according  to 
his  human  form,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David. 
And  yet  this  King,  when  he  goes  forth  among  his  subjects,  pro- 
claims that  though  the  birds  of  the  air  had  their  nests,  the  Son  of 
Man  iKid  not  whereon  to  repose  his  weary  head.  Yes,  injustice 
existed,  and  still  exists  in  the  world,  and  injustice  so  extravagant 
that  his  precursor,  the  Angel  of  the  Wilderness,  is  the  victim  of 
his  moral  courage,  pining  in  the  dungeon  until  the  dancing  girl 
asks  his  head  of  a  prince  of  Judah  ;  and  even  in  Judah,  where  God^s 
law  had,  been  established,  the  petition  is  no  sooner  presented  than 
it  is  complied  with,  and  the  head  of  the  Baptist  is  furnished  on  a 
dish,  and  set  forth  before  the  gay  assembly.  So.,  also,  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  injustice  places  him  on  trial,  though  no  crime  was  imputed, 
and  he  also  is  made  the  victim  of  iniquity,  at  which  the  heart  of 
man  would  have  revolted,  had  it  not  been  under  the  domion  of  eviL 
Even  the  Roman  Governor  who  represented  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  pagan  though  he  was,  had  sufficient  natural  light  to  discover 
the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  tried  before  him ;  but  the  moment 
that  the  question  of  enmity  or  friendship  to  Caesar  was  mooted, 
that  moment  innocence  and  justice  are  all  sacriticed  to  the  passion 
of  seltishness,  which,  once  implanted  in  the  human  breast  cannot 
be  rooted  out,  or  subdued,  except  by  the  influence  of  the  example 
and  precepts  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  If,  however,  we  extend  our 
view  further,  we  beliold  how  these  principles  began  to  work  grad- 
ually ill  the  temporal  regencMiition  of  mankind.  It  was  necessary 
that  a  j)ower,  superior  to  tlie  fears  and  the  hopes  of  the  great  of 
this  world,  should  be  niiinifosted  ;  and  accordingly  our  Redeemer 
asked  no  permission  of  ein])erors  and  rulers  to  propagate  his  king^ 
doin  ;  lie  sought  no  alliance  with  the  governments  of  the  earth  for 
the  jn'otection  of  his  religion;  but  he  took  twelve  humble  men  and 
eoniniissioiied  them  to  go  forth  and  preach  his  Gospel.  They  dif- 
fused his  doctrines;  and  for  three  centuries,  under  the  iron  pres- 
sure of  paganism,  when  it  thought  to  extinguish  the  rising  heresy 
in  the  blood  of  its  lirst  disci[)les,  that  religion  struggled  on  victo- 
rious, showing  martyrs — heroes  for  the  love  of  truth — for  the  love 
of  (iod — for  the  love  of  man — superior  to  the  iniquitous  tribunals 
before  which  they  were  condemned,  and  to  the  tortures  to  which 
oftentimes  their  tender  limbs  were  subjected.  Here  w:is  a  new 
lesson  for  mankind.  Although  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece 
spoke  in  pompous  phrases  of  virtue,  they  exhibited  no  exaniple ; 
they  made  no  converts ;  or,  if  they  did,  their  converts  did  not  be- 
lieve sufliciently  in  their  doctrine  to  have  ventured  so  much  as  the 
loss  of  their  little  linger.  The  religion  of  Christ,  then,  triumphed 
over  the  persecution  of  the  pagan  emperors,  and  at  last  we  behold 
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him,  who  was  the  heir  of  the  Cajsars,  making  his  reverence,  and 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Looking  back  now  from  the  end  of  the  volume  towards  its  com- 
mencement, we  can  find  many  a  page  more  dazzling  than  the  one 
which  was  added  on  the  day  of  the  emperor's  conversion ;  yet  it , 
was  a  wonderful  triumph  when  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  beat 
back  those  passions  of  the  human  heart  to  such  an  extent  that  Con- 
stantine,  of  his  own  volition,  put  bounds  to  the  authority  which  had 
descended  to  his  hands  without  limits  from  his  predecessor.'  Nom- 
inal laws,  indeed,  there  were,  but  they  were  subject  to  corrupt  in- 
terpretation. These  laws  could  be,  and  had  been,  overruled  by  the 
rescript  of  the  emperor,  and. the  subjects  of  the  once  free  state  had 
been  left  without  any  recognized  defense  against  the  inhumanity 
and  cruelty  even  of  a  capricious  Xerp,  or  a  Caligula. 

Constantine  for  the  first  time,  out  of  reverence  to  the  principles 
taught  by  Christ,  decreed  that  the  emperor  should  no  longer  have 
power  by  rescript  to  overrule  the  established  law  of  the  empire. 
His  successor  improved  upon  that  concession,  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dosius  framed  that  code,  which,  however  it  may  be  unsuited  to  the 
changes  which  some  fourteen  hundred  years  have  wrought  in  the 
social  condititm  of  man,  yet  exhibited  progressive  evidences  of 
limitation — spontaneous,  voluntary  limitation,  of  what  bad  been  until 
then  supreme  and  boundless  authority.  The  events  which  occurred 
subsequently — the  influx  of  those  hardy  populations  of  the  North 
— their  rushing  down  upon  the  once  civilized  plains  and  cities  of 
the  falling  empire,  with  all  that  strange  admixture  of  bravery  and 
barbarism — presented,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  of  wild  passions,  to 
be  again  softened  down  and  mitigated  by  the  gentle  influences  of 
Christianity.  These  Northern  barbarians  burst  forth  like  a  deluge, 
and  it  was  only  the  principles  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  enabled 
His  followers  to  presei've  for  posterity  the  small  and  feeble  rem- 
nants of  ancient  civilization  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Thus 
was  infused  into  Christian  nations  the  •  germ  of  regeneration,  be- 
cause the  sacrifices  which  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  require 
from  each  individual,  of  what  is  personal  and  selfish,  of  ease,  and 
of  distinction,  and  of  dignity,  required  an  adequate  motive.  Man 
acts  not  without  motive.  The  Christian  religion  supplies  the 
most  exalted  motive  for  human  action.  In  vam  ^o  you  search 
the  writings  of  heathen  j)hilosophers — in  vain  do  you  study  the 
splendid  recompense  of  self-satisfaction  which  so-called  philanthro- 
pists offer  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  in  order  to  discover  an  adequate 
stimulus  to  virtuous  conduct.  It  is  only  in  the  divine  morality  of 
the  Christian  faith,  that  we  are  furnished  with  a  worthy  motive  to  a 
virtuous  and  holy  life.  There  we  are  taught  that  God  is  our  re- 
ward— that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  him — that  He 
will  punish  your  injustice  toward  your  brethren — that  He  has  so 
honored  His  disciples  as  to  place  Himself,  as  it  were,  in  their  stead, 
declaring,  as  the  beneficent  liedeemer  of  man  has  declared,  "  What- 
soever ye  do  imto  one  of  these  little  ones,  ye  do  even  unto  Me !" 
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I  know  not,  beloved  brethren,  whether  we,  in  an  age  which  has 
much  to  boast  of,  but  which  is  not  yet  quite  perfect,  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  tlie  importance  of  this  element  infused  into  the 
human  heart  viz. :  the  love  of  God  for  His  own  sake,  and  the  love 
of  man  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Father.  But  I  do  know  that 
apart  even  from  those  sterner  rules  of  divine  justice  and  eternal 
responsibility  which  religion  prescribes,  there  is  infused  into  the 
doctrines  and  teachings  of  our  Saviour  a  certain  power  of  attrac- 
tion which  wins  the  heart,  so  as  to  make  it  enamored  of  the  sacri- 
iices  by  which  the  world's  selfishness  has  been  shamed  and  abated. 
Tell  me  the  calamity  to  which  man  is  subject  that  has  not  found  a 
remedy  under  the  impulse  of  those  divine  whisperings  ?  Do  you 
speak  of  age,  formerly,  in  enlightened  nations,  so  neglected  ?  Do 
you  speak  of  hifancy,  abandone  d  by  its  criminal  authors  ?  Do  you 
speak  of  the  horrors  of  war  ?  Do  you  speak  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, of  the  sanctity  of  the  first  government,  the  family,  and  the 
holiness  of  domestic  law  ?  Have  they  not  all  felt  the  hallowed  in- 
fluence of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love  ?  Where  among  the  ancients 
do  you  find  public  ])rovision  for  the  poor  ?  Where  were  the  hospitals 
of  heathen  civilization  ?  Where  do  you  behold  houses  in  which  to 
gather  the  broken  and  trampled  reeds  of  human  misfortune? 
Where  do  you  find  war  regulated  by  a  spirit  of  humanity  ?  Where 
do  you  find  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  nations,  or  of  individual 
man  ?  Nowhere.  And  in  vain  do  you  search  for  any  other  origin 
of  those  blessings  than  that  source  from  whence  they  sprang ;  God, 
established  the  word  of  his  eternal  justice,  through  the  medium  of 
his  divine  Son,  upon  the  earth,  holding  man  to  a  just  accountability 
for  his  crimes,  and  making  virtue  so  sweet  that  the  very  sacrifices 
which  it  demands  become  themselves  the  recompense  of  its  exercise. 
Who  and  where  is  the  legislator  that  could  teach  mo  to  rush 
into  the  atmosphere  of  pestilence  and  death,  in  order  to  minister  at 
the  bed-side  of  him  who  is  nothing  to  nie  ?  Where  is  the  legisla- 
tor, eTnj)eror,  or  president  or  congress  who  could  induce  me  to  re- 
linquisli  the  pleasure  which  I  might  share  with  others,  in  order  to 
go  forth  and  sacrifice  myself  for  the  relief  of  others?  And  yet  the 
law  of  Christ,  while  we  seem  not  to  sj^eak  of  it  at  all,  has  infused 
the  ])ower  by  which  we  have  seen  man,  and,  above  all,  woman,  who 
comprehends  t^^is  power  in  all  its  divine  delicacy,  devoting,  year  by 
vear  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  life  which  too  manv  others 
w^aste  in  the  empty  vanities  of  the  world.  Nay,  more,  if  you  look 
to  tiie  high  governments  of  the  world,  you  will  witness  the  gradual 
influence  of  the  same  power.  In  England  we  behold  Edward  the 
Confessor,  diminishing  his  own  prerogatives  and  conceding  them 
to  the  people,  who,  from  these  very  concessions,  were  enabled  to 
assume  a  bolder  tone,  .ind  demand  from  his  successor  their  written 
confirmation.  Thus,  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,'  you  have 
secured  the  first  great  parent-character  of  the  modern  liberties  of 
the  Western  World.  Wherever  Christianity  has  not  gone  there 
has  been  no   progress.     Have  the  emperors  of  the  pagan  world 
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al  ridged  their  ))ower?  Can  they  exhibit  any  instance  of  self-denial 
akin  to  those  to  which  I  liave  alluded,  as  the  offspring  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  And  why  is  it,  tliat  with  such  a  divine  code  as  that  of  the 
Christian  religion,  Christian  nations  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
perfection  of  its  virtue  ?  It  is  because  men  will  not  obey  that  which 
has  been  prescribed  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  It  is  because 
they  choose  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  evil ;  and  were  it  not  for  this, 
it  would  seem  as  if  Christian  nations  ourrht  to  exhibit  aijain  the  ex- 
ample  and  the  beauty  of  that  condition  of  innocence— nay,  I  should 
Bay  a  condition  almost  more  honorable  than  the  innocence  from . 
which  they  have  fallen : — for  if  there  were  not  those  calamaties  in 
the  world,  where  could  generous  virtue  find  objects  for  its  ex- 
ercises ?  If  there  were  not  the  wounded  amongst  our  race,  where 
would  be  the  opportunity  for  the  good  Samaritan  to  pour  in  the 
healing  balm?  If  there  were  no  poor  to  be  cared  for,  where 
would  be  the  opportunity  to  indulge,  under  Christian  influences, 
the  impulses  of  our  heart,  that  make  it  so  delightful  to  contribute, 
and  especially  when  in  deep  distress,  to  the  consolation  of  our  fel- 
low beings  ?  Were  we  to  be  wisely  guided  by  those  rules  which 
are  to  be  deducted  from  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  the 
earth  would  seem  to  be  again  a  Paradise.  Then  there  would 
be  moderation  in  rulers,  because  they  would  know  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  their  power  is  augmented  and  is  bestowed  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  in  conformity  with  divine  law,  so  their  responsibility 
is  multiplied.  Then  the  laws  would  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian justice,  and  though  not  always  perfect,  yet  the  intention  of  the 
legislator  to  make  them  so  would  be  apparent.  Then  law  would 
have  a  moral  sanction,  and  obedience  would  be  the  dictate  not 
of  fear,  but  of  an  abiding  sense  of  duty,  truth  and  rectitude.  But, 
beloved  brethren,  I  have  dwelt  sufficiently,  I  trust,  on  this  topic,  to 
make  it  evident  that  whatever  of  political  liberty  is  enjoyed  by 
men  —  whatever  increase  of  popular  freedom  is  discoverable  — 
whatever  progress  of  equality  is  manifest,  must  all  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  And  in  our  own 
country,  and  under  our  own  government,  those  blessings  being  so 
common,  we  are  likely  sometimes  to  forget  them.  Who  can  be 
so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the  obligations  wliich  we  owe  to  the 
teachings  of  our  Kedeemer  ?  Here  we  have  the  siiblime  spectacle 
of  a  people  at  once  its  own  subject  and  its  sovereign !  Oh !  how 
important  it  is  that  we  should  act  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  text,  that  he  who  would  be  first  should  be 
the  servant  of  all !  In  a  country  like  this,  where  every  man  is  in- 
vested with  a  portion  of  the  government,  how  should  he  be  admon- 
ished in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  by  the  reflection  that  even 
for  the  vote  which  he  gives  he  will  have  to  render  an  account — not 
to  his  constituents  alone — that  account  is  sometimes  easily  settled 
— but  to  a  just  and  all-seeing  God,  who  probes  his  motives  to  their 
very  depth  !  In  a  country  like  this,  in  which  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  one  great  man,  who  approached  in  the  order  of  social  and  j>oli- 
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lical  excellence  as  near  obedience  to  the  Saviour's  precejit  as  man 
could  approach,  oh!  how  important  is  it  that  his  example  should  be 
kej^t  before  our  mind !  And  how  natural  is  it  to  believe  that  a 
country  for  which  God  raised  up  so  distinguished,  so  singular,  so 
unai)pr()achable  a  public  deliverer,  is  to  be  worthy  of  its  origin,  and 
that  its  destiny  may  become  itself  the  medium  of  diffusing  benedic- 
tions upon  the  whole  human  race! 

At  this  moment  another  character  in  the  world's  history  rises  up 
before  my  recollection,  and  the  contrast  which  he  presents  to  him  to 
whom  1  have  just  alluded  impresses  me  vrith  sl  painful  interest.  On 
the  one  hand  I  behold  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  awaiting  her 
summons,  undergoing  many  sacrifices  for  her,  yet  with  a  modesty 
and  dignity  that  make  his  life  an  example  to  warriors  and  statesmen, 
a  kind  of  soHtary  biography  in  the  history  of  the  human  race — 
something  like  the  very  creation  of  the  world,  that  can  have  nothing 
to  compare  with  it — I  see  him  again  in  the  fullness  of  his  triumph 
and  his  renown,  bearing  his  bright  and  victorious  sword,  to  return 
its  handle  to  that  loved  mother  whom  he  had  saved,  and  Avhose 
chains  he  had  broken.  He  cuts  off,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  all 
the  prospects  that  would  have  been  so  dazzling  to  the  eye  of  others. 
The  hour  had  arrived*;  his  moral  triumph  is  complete.  There  is  an 
example  which  should  ever  be  familiar — engraven  upon  the  fleshy 
tablets  of  every  American  heart ! ,  On  the  other  hand,  I  behold  a 
leadership  almost  similar  in  its  origin,  but  in  its  career  how  different, 
and  in  its  end  how  disastrous !  With  the  example  of  General  Wash- 
ington before  him,  you  saw,  during  a  revolution  in  a  European  em- 
pire, a  soldier  undistinguished,  except  by  the  hidden  force  of  his 
own  genius — without  hereditary  claims — without  any  of  those  early 
manifestations  of  singular  talent  which  should  have  attracted  the 
eyes  of  his  country,  seeking  deliverance — but,  by  impulses  which  I 
need  not  describe,  springing,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  bound,  from  the 
soldier's  tent  to  the  throne  of  a  hundred  kings.  On  that  throne,  is 
it  his  country  that  he  serves  ?  Is  he  disposed  to  minister  to  others 
— to  abridge  the  extent  of  his  own  power  and  greatness?  No;  his 
career  is  like  the  flight  of  a  meteor,  astonishing  the  up-turned  eyes 
of  the  world  ;  but  it  was  brief  as  it  was  brilliant  and  glaring;  and 
when  I  behold  this  same  man  also  resigning  his  sword  and  taking 
leave  of  his  generals,  at  Fontainbleau — oh !  what  a  contrast  to  the 
man  wlio  bequeathed  to  this  Republic  the  legacy  of  his  example,  only 
less  valuable  than  the  inheritance  of  freedom  which  he  won.  The 
Euro]»ean  general  disappeared  from  the  theatre  of  his  exploits  amid 
the  reLcrets  of  few,  and  the  censures  of  many ;  his  triumphs  had  been 
accompanied  by  the  cries,  and  his  downfall  was  pursued  by  almost 
the  curses,  of  the  son-less  mothers  of  France,  whose  growing  pro- 
geny he  had  lorn  from  their  sides,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  be- 
came able  to  bear  a  weapon  of  death  to  the  field  of  contest.  I  behold 
him  at  last  in  a  condition  that  moves  humanity;  an  eagle  as  he  was, 
but  now,  with  crushed  pinions  and  broken  wings,  chained  to  a  soli- 
tary reck  in  the  ocean,  and  left,  cruelly  left,  to  expire  as  no  eagle 
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Bhoiild  have  been  allowed  to  die.  What  a  contrast  between  the  two, 
and  what  stronger  exemplification  need  be  adduced  to  prove  to  you, 
that  if  a  man  would  serve  his  country,  his  fellow-men,  if  he  would 
procure  to  himself  the  highest  enjoyment  of  which  his  own  nature  is 
capable,  he  will  be  more  studious  of  the  comforts,  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  others  than  of  his  own.  And  let  us  all  remember  that,  if  we 
would  serve  our  country  and  our  kind,  we  must  seek  direction  from 
the  source  of  light  and  truth  ;  that  we  must  trim  our  lamp  of  duty 
at  the  sun  of  righteousness.  If  we  trust  to  any  other  guidance,  we 
shall  inevitably  err,  reaping  disappointment  to  ourselves,  probably, 
and  inflicting  injury  on  those  whom  we  receive  credit  for  being  dis- 
posed to  serve. 

I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience ;  but  I  have  had  no 
means  of  reckoning  how  time  has  passed.  Yet  every  part,  almost, 
of  these  observations  might  itself  furnish  matter  for  a  long  discourse. 
I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  making  my  profound  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  kindness  which  prompted  the  thought,  and  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  in  carrying  it  out,  of  requesting  me,  all 
imprepared  as  I  have  been,  to  address  you  from  this  place.  Nor 
can  I  withhold  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the  patient  attention 
with  which  you  have  listened  to  the  remark^  that  I  have  offered ; 
and  now  I  would  breathe  a  prayer  to  God,  that  he  will  preserve  you, 
and  that  you,  above  all,  to  whom  the  nation  and  the  world  look 
with  so  much  confidence,  may  be  guided  in  your  deliberations  by 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  that  you  may  be  enlightened  where  light  is  ne- 
cessary, and  swayed  in  your  judgment  in  favor  of  those  decisions 
which  will  at  once  promote  the  glory  of  our  common  Father,  and 
the  interests  of  this  great  and  growing  country,  whose  destinies  may 
exercise  hereafter  so  important  an  influence  upon  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 


BISHOP   HUGHES— "  KIRW AN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  FreetharCs  Journal : 

Dear  Sir — I  see  a  certain  work  announced,  and  much  lauded 
in  several  of  the  newspapers,  entitled  "  Kirwan's  Letters  to  Bishop 
Hughes."  I  have  not  read  these  letters,  though  I  have  twice  at- 
tempted to  do  so.  Why  they  were  addressed  to  me  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. It  is  said  by  some  who  probably  know  and  care  as  little 
about  the  matter  as  I  do,  that  the  author  of  *'  Kirwan's  Letters  to 
Bishop  Hughes"  is  a  certain  Mr.  Murray,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  this  be  so  or  not.  The  writer  proclaims  himself  to  be  a 
countryman  of  mine,  and  from  intrinsic  evidence,  which  a  glance 
at  his  letters  is  suflicient  to  furnish,  I  fear  his  statement  in  this  be- 
half is  but  too  true.  He  must  charge  it  to  a  lingering  affection  for 
Old  Ireland,  our  common  mother,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  I  would  rather  he  had  been  any  body  else's  countryman.     But 
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there  is  no  remedy.  Ireland,  happily,  has  but  few  such  sons  as  he, 
and  over  what  she  would  regard  as  their  ingratitude,  there  is  left 
to  her  but  the  melancholy  privilege  of  shedding  a  mother's  tear 
for  the  waywardness,  in  this  instance,  of  a  remote  and  erring  child. 
In  the  ingenious  sophistry  of  maternal  affection,  she  would,  no  doubt, 
frame  excuses  for  him,  in  that  he  withdrew  his  young  limbs  from 
those  chains  that  have  been  riveted  on  her  for  centuries — in  that 
her  domestic  misfortunes  caused  him  to  be  snatched  from  her  bo- 
som, and  consigned  to  foreign  matrons  who,  albeit  most  charitably 
disj)<)sed  toward  the  boy,  loved  not  his  mother.  In  the  charity  of 
her  affection  she  could  forgive  him  all  that  might  be  attributable 
to  the  mere  accidents  of  his  vouth,  but  her  heart  would  feel  an 
additional  pang  if  she  were  to  know  that  any  son  of  hei^s,  far  be- 
yond tlie  western  horizon  that  bounds  her  vision,  could  be  so  un- 
true to  her  and  to  himself  as  in  the  maturity  of  his  years  to  make 
a  boast  of  his  apostacy,  and  rejoice  in  the  calamities  of  his  child- 
hood. 

Of  myself,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  him,  "  Kirwan"  has 
spoken  .  in  terms  of  personal  respect.  He  professes  to  regard  me 
as  a  man  of  talents,  of  whom  even  Ireland  need  not  be  ashamed, 
lie  has  no  sympathy^  with  those  men  who,  a  few  years  ago,  at- 
temj)tod  to  bear  me  down  by  the  rudeness  of  their  assault.  In  all 
this  "  Kirwan"  does  honor  to  himself;  but  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  damage  the  church  he  has  forsaken,  he  imputes 
to  nie  a  want  of  sincerity  in  my  belief  and  profession  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  he  does  great  injustice  to  the  generous  instinct  of  his 
Irisli  nature,  and  betrays  only  the  bad  effects  of  his  Presbyterian 
training.  The  insinuation  is,  that  being  a  man  of  talents  like  him- 
self, I  must  see  the  ]>reten(led  errors  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  he 
does  ;  tliat  I  have  a  public  part  to  sustain,  and  that  I  sustain  it,  irre- 
speriive  of  the  bettor  light  which  he  supposes  I  must  have,  as  a 
j)riv:ito  individual.  This  is  a  very  injurious  imputation.  It  de- 
stroys, in  my  mind,  the  value  of  any  courtesy  which  he  may  have 
intt'n.ltHl  to  use  toward  me  jHTsonally. 

1  !  now  not  by  what  right  "Kirwan"  could  have  indulged  in  this 
Rtraij^c  speculation  ;  but  it  sugsrests  to  me  an  idea,  which  may,  or 
may  not,  be  well  founded.  We  all  know  that  Atheists,  for  in- 
staii'o,  seem  impelled  by  some  paramoimt  interior  law  of  their 
beifiLT  to  sj)eak  of  religion  as  if  it  was  any  concern  of  theirs.  Wc 
know  that  those  who  have  renounced  the  Catholic  faith  seem  gov- 
erned hy  the  same  law,  in  reference  to  the  communion  which  they 
have  forsaken,  and  a  little  insight  of  the  human  heart,  contirnied 
by  ihe  testimony  of  pcM-sons  who  have  gone  through  the  melan- 
choly experience,  will  SHfliciently  account  for  what  would  other- 
wi>p  scorn  inexplicable.  The  Protestant  who  enters  the  Church, 
by  the  increase  of  his  belief,  fills  up  a  void  in  his  heart,  and  is  .af- 
terwanl  more  engaged  with  the  fullness  of  faith  which  he  has  re- 
ceive<l,  than  with  tlie  vacuity  he  has  left  behind.  But  when  the 
transition  is  in  the  other  direction,  as  in  "  KirwanV  case,  the  mind 
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becomes  engaged  in  the  unnatural  attempt  to  expel  from  itself  the 
substance  of  faith,  and  to  satisfy  itself,  instead,  with  empthicss  of 
negative  belief.  Such  minds,  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  must  live,  in 
a  certain  sense,  on  the  old  stock  of  their  religious  convictions,  even 
by  combating  what  they  cannot  altogether  destroy. 

Our  Protestant  friends  have  rejoiced  abundantly  in  the  occasional 
fall  of  some  unhappy  priest  of  our  communion.  These  were  gen- 
erally unfortunate  men  before  their  transition,  and  after  strugixlihg 
by  a  process  such  as  we  have  referred  to,  for  years,  we  fine!  many 
of  them  retuming  again,  and  with  tears  acknowledging  that  their 
apostacy  was  but  the  act  of  passion  ;  that  they  did  not  disbelieve 
the  Church,  but  were  angry  with  her;  that  their  writing  against 
her  had  a  double  object,  to  gratify  their  resentment,  and  if  ])ossi- 
ble  to  wear  out  the  convictions  of  her  teachings  from  their  troubled 
breasts.  Whether  '•  Kirwan's"  case  is  analogous,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  But,  at  all  events,  I  protest  against  his  applying  to  me  any 
unworthy  test  with  which  his  own  consciousness  of  motives  may, 
oiwmay  not,  have  made  him  familiar. 

The  object  of  "  Kirwan's"  letters  is  to  show  the  reasons  why  ho 
left  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  reasons  why  he  cannot  return. 
Certainly,  he  is  at  liberty  to  write  on  any  subject,  and  give  his  rea- 
sons, although  the  public  never  asked  for  them,  so  far  as  I  know ; 
nor  is  it,  to  Catholics  especially,  of  the  least  importance  whei||pL*r  he 
returns  or  not.  lie  would  not  have  been  missed,  and  even  if  he 
had,  the  Chin*ch  has  been  amply  compensated,  in  the  accession  of 
very  numerous  and  distinguished  Protestant  clergymen,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  For  his  own  sake  alone  has  the  question  of 
his  leaving  or  returning  of  the  smallest  consequence.  Yet  his  let- 
ters apj)ear  to  have  attracted  some  attention,  which  is  to  be  as- 
cribed not  to  any  novelty  in  the  pretended  argument,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain sprightliness  of  style  in  assailing  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  renders  them  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  filthy  vol- 
umes that  have  been  written  on  the  same  side  and  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  even  said  that  the  writer  has  secured  for  them  a 
portion  of  public  attenticm  by  the  tact  of  publishing  the  name  of 
Bishop  Hughes,  and  concealing  the  name  of  the  writer.  He  all 
this  as  it  may,  they  have  attracted  some  notice,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  many  Protestants  who  have  read  them 
"would  be  disposed  to  hear  what  might  be  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Under  this  view  of  the  case,  I  propose  to  ptib- 
lish  a  series  of  letters  in  your  Journal,  on  the  same  great  topics 
which  "  Kirwan"  has  discussed — and  whereas  he  has  published 
reasons  for  having  left  the  Catholic  Church,  and  for  refusing  to 
return,  the  object  of  my  letters  will  be  to  show  that  no  Catholic 
ought  to  forsake  his  church,  and  that  all  Protestants  who  havo  zeal 
tor  their  salvation  ought  to  enter  her  communion  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible. 

Tliis  being  the  object  of  my  letter  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  refer  to  the  language,  or  the  order  and  distribution  of 
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the  subjects  by  "  Kir  wan."  In  fact,  I  will  use  his  letters,  not  as  the 
cause,  but  as  an  occasion  which  I  will  take  advantage  of,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  those  among  our  Protestant  friends,  who  may 
desire  to  be  informed  on  the  subject,  an  opportunity  of  making  up 
their  minds  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  Catholic  religion.  The  widely  extended  circulation  of 
your  paper  will  bring  what  I  shall  write  immediately  under  the  eyes 
of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  readers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Neither  is  it  unreasonable,  that  such  a  series  of  letters 
should  be  furnished  at  the  present  time ;  however  much  I  may  regret 
chat  the  work  is  not  to  be  undertaken  by  some  one  having  less  occupa- 
tion and  more  capacity  to  do  it  justice  than  myself.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  at  the  present,  time,  is 
one  of  deep  interest  to  earnest  and  reflecting  minds  among  all  par- 
ties. Since  the  event  commonly  called  the  Reformation^  there  has 
perhaps  been  no  period  when  the  Catholic  religion  was  looked  upon 
with  so  little  disfavor  by  those  unhappily  separated  from  her  com- 
munion, as  the  present.  Much  ignorance,  and  much  prejndice,«o 
doubt,  still  prevails  among  them ;  and  if  we  see  an  uneasiness  of 
mind,  an  almost  general  condition  of  unsettled  convictions  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  belief;  if  we  witness  a  yearning  after  something 
fixed  and  stable  in  doctnne ;  a  desire  for  such  a  course  of  events  as 
might  lead  to  general  unity  among  Christians — every  goo<l  man 
should  labor  to  encourage  these  dispositions,  and  point  out  the  only 
means  by  which  the  object  aimed  at  can  ever  be  attained.*  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  many  of  themselves  that  Protestantism,  whatever  it  may 
be  as  a  theory,  has  not  come  up  in  practice  to  the  anticipation  of 
its  founders.  In  Germany  it  has  allowed  millions  to  glide  through 
its  feeble  restraints  and  pass  into  Rationalism  and  Infidelity,  and 
this,  too,  not  by  opposing  its  principles,  but  by  applying  a  bolder 
logic  to  their  consequences.  In  England  it  has  perverted  the  ancient 
resources  of  the  poor,  and  permitted  them  to  sink  into  a  lamentable 
condition  of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  of  moral  de- 
pravity. Working  within  itself  it  has  given  rise  to  doubts  and  di- 
visions until  the  names  of  its  sects  have  almost  become  legion. 
And  it  is  only  in  contemplating  these  its  results,  that  many  sin- 
cere men  desire  earnestly  that  in  the  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
some  remedy  might  be  found,  which  would  arrest  and  repair  the 
present  disorder.  From  all  this,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  treatise  which  should  set  forth  almost  in  any  form  the  relative 
grounds  of  the  two  systems  of  religion,  without  any  of  the  acer- 
bity of  mere  controversy,  would  be  hailed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
public.     This  is  what  I  shall  aim  at  accomplishing. 

For  a  week  or  two  I  shall  be  absent  from  the  city,  and  as  soon 
after  my  return  as  possible  I  siiall  commence,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
a  statement  and  review  of  what  may  be  deemed  most  important  on 
this  great  question. 

*  JOHN,  Bi^op  of  New  York. 

December,  1857. 
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The  Importance  of  being  in  Communion  with  Christ's  One, 
Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church,  by  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  D.  D. 

LETTER  L 

Dear  Reader  : 

1.  Allow  me  to  consider  you,  as  one  of  those,  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church,  to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed ;  and,  let  me 
entreat  of  you,  to  meditate  on  their  contents,  as  if  they  were  writ- 
ten for  yourself  alone.  They  are  dictated,  on  my  part,  by  a  spirit 
of  charity,  so  far  as  I  can  be  conscious  of  motives ;  for  I  should 
have  but  little  hope  of  Heaven's  pardon,  if  I  were  capable  of  wri- 
ting with  any  other  intention  than  that  of  bringing  you  to  the 
knowledge  and  profession  of  the  whole  truth  of  Christianity  in  this 
life — as  the  appointed  means  of  conducting  you  to  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  happiness  in  the  better  life  which  is  to  come. 

2.  I  do  not  mean  to  notice  those  trivial  writings  which  are  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  outside  of,  and  against,  the  Communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  effect  on  your  mind,  if  they  produce 
any,  is  to  prejudice  yoA  against  a  faith  which  you  do  not  believe ; 
and  to  unsettle,  perplex,  and  confuse  you  in  reference  to  what  you 
do  believe.  Besides  this,  the  meann  employed  to  produce  these  re- 
sults in  your  mind  and  feelings,  are  generally  unworthy  of  Chris 
tian  writers.  If  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  style  and  manner 
of  these  anti-Catholic  writings,  you  must  have  perceived  that  they 
are  remarkable  for  levity ;  that  a  sneer,  a  sarcasm,  a  little  anecdote, 
a  stroke  of  ridicule,  is  deemed  by  their  authors  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  that  world  of  readers  on  whom  they  intend  to  make  an  im- 
pression. On  Catholics,  let  me  assure  you,  they  make  no  impres- 
sion whatever,  except  it  be  one  of  regret  and  pity.  What  they 
put  forth  of  real  objection  to  the  Catholic  religion  has  been  said — 
and  better  said — more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  been 
oflen  and  often  repeated  since ;  but  this  also  has  been  often  and  often 
refuted.  k?o  that  now,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the  way 
of  objection  to  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

In  this  statement  of  the  case,  dear  reader,  do  not  accuse  me  of 
an  attempt  to  mislead  you.  That  whole  outburst  of  pretended  ar- 
gument with  which  the  Reformers,  as  they  are  now  almost  ironi- 
cally called,  astonished  the  Christian  world,  was  leisurely  reviewed, 
and  logically,  as  well  as  theologically  refuted,  by  (not  to  name  oth- 
ers) the  brother  Wallemburgs,  Bossuet,  Beccani,  Bellarmine  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  others.  Since  that  ])eriod,  there  have,  of 
course,  been  many  names  appended  to  the  list,  on  both  sides ;  but 
tiie  question  in  dispute  has  ever  remained  the  same:  ^^ Is  the  Cath- 
olic religion  the  same  which  Christ  revealed  to  that  'Society  of  men  who 
adhered  to  His  teaching  when  He  was  on  earth  /" 

Writers  in  the  Church — that  is  in  the  Society  of  men  originally 
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constituted  as  above — have  always  maintained  the  affirmative  an- 
swer to  this  great  question  ;  writers  out  of  the  Church,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  always  asserted  the  contrary.  Little  if  any  thing 
new  can  be  said  at  this  time,  on  either  part.  The  writers  outside 
the  Church  have,  individually,  their  own  mode  of  presenting  the 
objection  ;  the  writers  within  have  theirs  of  sustaining  the  defense. 
In  presenting  the  case  and  discussing  the  question,  as  I  propose  to 
do,  in  the  following  letters,  I  shall,  whenever  I  deem  it  right,  re- 
peat the  arguments  of  those  who  have  preceded  me,  using  occa- 
sionally, if  that  be  possible,  some  of  my  own — and  presenting  the 
whole  in  my  own  individual  way  of  viewing  it.  In  doing  so,  I 
shall  endeavor  not  to  use  a  single  word  or  epithet  not  essential  to 
the  truth  and  force  of  my  argument,  whicn  may  give  you  pain. 
My  fixed  resolution,  with  the  grace  of  God,  is  to  employ  no  snch 
word.  But  if,  through  human  weakness,  I  shall  be  found  wanting 
at  any  time  to  this  resolution,  I  crave  your  indulgence  in  advance. 

3.  When  Christ  came  on  the  earth  He  did  not  undertake  t^  re- 
fute, but  on  the  contrary,  professed  to  confirm  what  God  had  re- 
vealed, and  what  had  been  believed  by  the  Patriarchs  and  the  Jew- 
ish people.  He  did  not  come  to  oppose,  but  fulfill,  what  had  been 
divinely  foretold  by  the  Prophets.  ^ 

He  came  to  be  the  peiiect,  but  still,  intermediate,  term  of  that 
true,  divine  religion  which,  from  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  had 
had  his  type,  and  symbol  of  anticipation,  in  the  present ;  its  sub- 
stance, in  reality,  in  XhefuUtre,  The  same  events  on  which  the  hope 
of  true  believers  rested  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  constitute 
the  groundwork  of  faith,  for  all  true  believers,  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  mission,  on  the  earth — so  that  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer,  as  He  came,  was  not  less  essential  to  confirm  and  seal 
the  truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,  until  then,  than  it  was  to  lay  the 
everlasting  foundation  of  His  own  especial  Church.  But  there  is 
this  difference,  that  whereas  Christ  was  only  typically  present  to 
the  Jews,  before  His  coming,  He  is  eternally  and  substantially  pres- 
ent with  Christians,  in  His  espousals  with  His  Church  in  the  sac- 
ramental institutions  with  which  He  enriched  and  adorned  her — 
institutions  provided  for  the  spiritual  life  of  her  children,  the  guar- 
dianship and  administration  of  which  arc  hers  alone. 

4.  Pay  attention,  dear  reader,  I  pray  you,  to  what   this  blessed 
Saviour  said  and  did,  while  on  earth.     This  at  least  cannot  be  ob- 
jected to  by  writers  outside  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Communion. 

n  the  contrary,  they  would  unite  with  me  in  recommending  you 
to  study  the  words  and  works  of  the  Redeemer — and  at  this  stage 
•of  the  investigation,  it  is  important  that  you  should  do  so.  Now, 
in  doing  this,  you  will  observe  that  our  Divhie  Lord,  in  addition  to 
the  signs  of  the  Prophecy  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  as 
fulfilling  a  portion  of  them,  xorought  miracles,  to  attest  the  divinity 
of  His  character  and  mission.  Having  established  this,  by  indis- 
putable evidence.  He  entered  on  the  functions  of  His  public  office, 
as  a  Teacher  from  God.     He  addressed  the  people  of  His  nation ; 
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some  believed,  others  refused  to  believe.  The  believers  became 
His  disciples.  Among  them  were  some  whom  He  had  called,  by  a 
more  specific  and  personal  invitatk)n,  to  follow  Him.  Still,  they 
remained  confounded  in  the  ranks  of  discipleship  until  He  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  rest  by  a  higher  order  of  vocation,  and  con- 
stitutes them  Apostles.  He  speaks  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  but 
to  Uiem  He  makes  known  the  mysteries  of  His  kingdom.  They 
were  Apostles,  chosen  and  selected  by  Him,  to  carry  His  words  and 
works  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  perpetuate  them  through  all 
ages,  until  the  consummation  of  time.  So  long  as  He  remained 
on  earth  they  shared  His  lessons  and  hung  on  His  lips,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  "  multitude,"  but  when  He  should  return  to 
His  Father,  tliey  were  to  be  His  teachers,  sent  to  all  nations.  To 
qualify  them  for  this.  He  kept  them  more  around  His  person,  as 
friends  and  intimates.  Much  of  His  discourses,  as  recorded  by 
the  Evangelists,  is  addressed  to  i/iem  especially  and  exclusively. 
He  thus  distilled,  day  by  day.  His  divine  instructions  into  their 
hearts,  and  it  was  not  without  a  providential  purpose  that  He  per- 
mitted them  to  exhibit  such  vagueness  of  belief,  such  dullness  of 
comprehension  ;  as  showing  the  natural  weakness  of  human  powers 
to  understand  divine  things — until  the  day  of  Pentecost — when 
the  Holy  Ghost  kindled  the  fire  of  the  Apostleship  in  their  souls, 
and  by  its  light  the  natural  darkness  of  their  understanding  in  re- 
gard to  heavenly  things  was  removed  and  all  truth,  whatsoever 
their  Master  had  said  to  thertl,  was  brought  to  their  minds. 

5.  But  twelve  Apostles,  invested  with  equal  authority,  might  dis- 
turb the  order  and  defeat  the  object  which  their  Lord  had  ap- 
pointed them  to  establish  and  secure.  His  kingdom  was  to  be  one — 
united  in  itself;  His  sheep  were  to  be  comprised  in  ^"^  one  fold'''*  un- 
der "  one  Shepherd^^''  and  not  under  ttnelve.  Accordingly,  out  of  the 
twelve,  being  all  Apostles,  and,  as  such,  equal  in  dignity  and  author- 
ity, He  selected  one — Peter,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Apostleship, 
which  he  enjoyed  like  the  others,  conferred  on  him  sjyecial,  singular 
and  individual  prerogative  and  power,  which  had  not  been  conferred 
on  the  other  eleven,  either  singularly  or  collectively ;  and  as  our 
Lord  had  said  many  things  to  the  multitude  at  largo,  and  some 
things  to  the  Apostles  alone,  so  also  He  addressed  many  instruo* 
lions  to  the  Apostles  as  such,  including  Peter,  and  sotne thing,  to  Peter 
alone,  in  which  the  others  had  no  direct  lot  or  part.  Satan,  he  said, 
desired  them  (alH  that  he  might  sift  them  as  wheat,  but  He  prayed 
for  Peter,  that  his  faith  might  not  fail ;  and  that  he,  being  once  con- 
verted, should  confirm  his  brethren.  The  efficacy  of  this  prayer 
of  the  Man-God,  has  been  realized  in  His  Church,  from  the  days  of 
Cephas  himself,  through  the  whole  line  of  his  successors,  down  to 
the  exercise  of  the  chief  Apostleship,  in  our  own  times,  by  the  great 
and  illustrious  Pius  IX. 

6.  This  epitome  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  ought  to  be  to 
you,  dear  reader,  a  subject  of  earnest  investigation.  It  involves  the 
^reat  outline  of  her  spiritual  organization,  ner  outward  policy  of 
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union,  so  to  call  it,  as  appointed  by  Christ.  All  were  believers  and 
professors  of  His  doctrines.  Some  appointed  teachers  thereof,  to 
preserve  it  for  those  who  believed  already,  and  preach  it  to  those  who 
did  not — and  one,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  order,  to  be  supreme 
of  the  "  some"  teachers,  and  over  the  "  all"  believers.  N'early  two 
thousand  years  have  since  rolled  by,  and  yet  this  is  stUl  the  Church's 
form.  Other  institutions  have,  meanwhile,  taken  their  rise,  run  their 
career,  of  a  few  centuries,  at  most ;  have  flourished,  and  faded,  and 
passed  away  ;  whilst  she,  the  Church,  has  retained,  even  in  her  ex- 
tended relations  "  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  her  pristine  form  and 
organization  as  received  from  her  Divine  Founder,  or,  as  the 
fathers  would  express  it,  as  she  came  forth  from  the  wounded 
side  of  her  Spouse  and  Lord  of  the  Cross. 

7.  As  to  form,  order,  subordination,  the  Church  was  complete  at 
the  moment  of  His  ascension  into  Heaven.  But  as  to  the  divine 
economy,  by  which  He  would  kindle  up  the  elements  of  her  exist* 
ence  into  spiritual  life  and  activity,  she  was  not  meant  to  have 
been  complete  until  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  de- 
scend on  the  Apostles,  to  light  the  inextinguishable  lamps  of  their 
mission  and  ministry.  From  that  day,  all  the  membera  of  the 
Church  began  to  understand,  in  a  sense  far  higher  and  holier  than 
"  flesh  and  blood  had  revealed,"  their  mutual,  subordinate,  and  har- 
monious relations,  one.  to  another.  Such  is  the  outward  model 
of  spiritual  government  appointed  by  our  Blessed  Saviour  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  certainty  of  Moctrine,  and  unity  of  spirit, 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  founded  on  the  belief  of  His 
divine  revelations  to  men. 

8.  This  Society  is  His  Church.  All  His  best  promises  are  made 
to  her.  She  is  the  "  pillar  and  ground  of  truth."  Her  Divine 
Builder  laid  her  foundations  on  the  rock  of  Peter,  and  "  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her."  To  her  ministers,  as  His  rep- 
resentatives, He  gave  *'the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
Whoever  should  hear  them  should  hear  T/Zm"  whoever  should  not 
hear  them,  should  bo  as  ^'  a  heathen  and  a  publican."  They  should 
"  teock  all  nations,"  and  He  would  be  "  with  them  all  days,  even  to 
the  consummation  of  the  ages."  They  preached  his  doctrines  to 
a  world  buried  in  sin,  in  prejudice  and  error ;  and  as  often  as  the 
word  of  life  took  effect,  and  began  to  grow  in  the  heart  of  any  one, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  pro/ess  his  belie/  and  seek  admission 
into  the  existing  society  of  the  Church  by  the  gate  thereof — Chiistian 
baptism.  Being  once  entered  he  was  made  partaker  of  all  the  full- 
ness of  truth,  and  all  the  treasures  of  grace,  which  Christ  has  pro- 
vided in  the  Church  and  not  out  of  her,  for  the  sanctification  of 
those  who  would  be  saved. 

9.  You  may  have  been  told  that  the  Church  became  Vk  false  guide^ 
and  thvs  fell  away  from  the  purpose  which  Christ  in^ituted  her  to 
fulfill  and  accomplish.  But  although  such  statements  may  have 
made  an  impression  on  your  mind,  yet,  on  reflection,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  this  is  not  only  improbable,  but  that,  if  Christ  is  a  true 
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Teaclier,  it  i»  impossible.  We,  poor  mortals,  have  some  knowledge 
of  things  pjHty  but  the  knowledge  of  things  future  is  wisely  con- 
cealed from  us.  Not  so,  however,  are  we  to  judge  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  As  the  God-Man,  all  things  were  present  to  His  mind. 
The  Gliurch  and  her  teachings,  through  all  generations  then  future, 
were  necessarily  known  to  Him.  If  she  were  to  be,  at  any  time, 
an  erring  Church,  He,  as  a  Divine  Instructor,  should  not  have  re- 
ferred Ilis  disciples  to  her  guidance  and  communion.  That  He  did 
so  refer  them  is  indisputable  ;  so  that  if  you  believe  in  Christ  you 
must  believe  in  His  Church,  and  if  you  reject  His  Church  it  must 
be  because  you  have  not  entire  confidence  in  His  words  and  promises. 
That  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  Him  should  adopt  this  line  of  ar- 
gument would  not  surprise  me ;  but  that  it  should  be  taken  up  and 
urged  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  Him,  although  out  of  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  is  indeed  an  astonishing  and  painful  con- 
sideration. It  is  the  same  as  if  they  said,  "  Christ  directs  you  to 
be  guided  by  the  Church,  and  in  order  to  afford  divine  security  for 
your  faith,  He  has  promised  to  be  with  the  ministers  of  that  Church  all 
days,  forever.  But  we  tell  you  not  to  put  confidence  in  His  words ;  to 
have  nothing  do  with  His  Church ;  to  fly  from  her  communion,  if 
you  belong  to  it ;  and  to  keep  away  if  you  do  not." 

10.  If  you  are  told  that  you  have  the  inspired  written  word  of 
God,  for  your  guidance,  you  still  cannot  dispense  with  the  Church. 
For  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  in  the  material  volume^ 
the  paper  and  binding,  but  in  tiie  sense  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
meant  to  convey  in  the  sacred  text.  If  you  are  told  that  the  sense 
is  plain  and  obvious,  you  will  not  believe  the  assertion.  For,  if 
that  were  true,  there  would  not  be  so  many  sects,  nor  such  endless  dis- 
putes about  its  meaning ;  and  those  who  tell  you  that  the  sense  of 
Scripture  i^  plain  and  obvious,  are  themselves  living;  proofs  of  the 
contrary,  since  thet/  cannot  agree  among  themselves,  and  are  con- 
sequently so  reduced,  even  in  discharging  the  functions  of  Chris- 
tian teachers,  that  they  dwe  not  pronounce  except  with  a  faltering 
and  uncertain  voice,  on  the  very  thing  which  they  tell  you  is  obvi- 
ous! Tliey  give  their  opinion,  indeed;  but  with  befitting  modesty 
they  acknowledge  that  they  have  nothing  more  than  opinion  to 
give.  Now,  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  Church  dates  from  the  day  of  Pentecost.  She  is  older 
than  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  Their  meaning  was 
written  in  characters  of  divine  and  everlasting  faith,  on  her  heart, 
and  in  her  soul,  before  the  first  of  the  Evangelists  took  up  his 
inspired  pen.  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  man  could  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  his  own  manuscript,  without  the  interpre- 
tation of  it  by  his  own  readers,  often  his  enemies,  as  to  say  that  the 
Church  should  or  could  be  ignorant  of  the  sense  of  Holy  Writ. 
The  Church  is  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul.  The  Scriptures  (I  speak 
here  of  the  New  Testament)  are  a  transcript  from  ner  living  faith 
committed  to  parchment  for  the  edification  of  the  outward  body. 
The  writers  of  the  sacred  text  were  her  members  and  pastors,  the 
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readers  were  her  pastors  and  members.  To  the  latter,  ker  aggre- 
gate inspiration,  Jis  a  divinely  appointed  living  teacher^  waa  saflieient 
security  for  the  right  interpretation  of  their  meaning.  She  knew 
those  by  whom  they  were  written ;  she  knew  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  ;  she  knew  even  the  handwriting  of  their  aathors; 
she  knew  that  they  were  but  transcripts  from  them  of  faith  inscribed 
on  her  own  living  soul,  by  the  Redeemer ;  she  knew  their  meaning 
and  has  never  ceased  to  proclaim  it.  In  short,  so  conspicuous  is 
Christ's  fidelity  to  His  Church,  that  by  an  overruling  Providence 
you  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  very  Scriptures  which  "  some  wrest 
to  their  own  destruction  ;"  in  such  a  manner  that  without  her  tes- 
timony, the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
even  the  Old,  would  be  to  you,  out  of  the  Church  as  much  a  subject 
of  doubt  and  disputation  as  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  itself. 

11.  I  pray  you,  dear  reader,  to  reflect  seriously  on  these  considera- 
tions. I  bring  them  forward  in  my  first  letter,  and  number  them  by 
paragraphs,  because  in  subsequent  pages,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you,  and  perhaps  for  me  too,  to  refer  to  them. 

In  religion  there  are  but  two  principles  of  guidance  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  human  mind — authority  and  reason.  Reason  is  the 
boasting  guide  of  those  who,  out  of  the  Church,  "  search  the  Scrip- 
tures" for  themselves.  And  whereas  reasons  is  not  competent  to 
the  investigation  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things,  it  happens  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that,  out  of  the  Church,  religion  has  degen- 
erated into  mere  human  opinion.  In  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
authority  is  the  principle — even  the  authority  of  God ;  speaking  di- 
rectly 'by  His  Son  and  by  the  Church,  which  He  founded  with 
guarantee  of  His  own  abiding  veracity.  The  members  of  the 
Church,  therefore,  have  all  the  security  which  the  attributes  of  God 
can  furnish  ;  so  that  so  long  as  Christ  cannot  deceive,  so  lonij  is  it 
inij)ossible  for  them  to  be  mistaken.  Hence,  the  various  articles  of 
our  Saviour's  doctrine  are  believed  by  them  with  divine  faith^  and 
with  that  Hvpernatural  certainty  which  the  heavenly  gift  of  faith 
creates  in  the  soul.  This  gift  may  be  weaker  or  stronger ;  it  may 
vary  in  degree,  but  in  its  nature  and  principle^  it  is  eternally  the 
same.  Its  language  is  uttered  in  this  wise :  "  The  Son  of  God  re- 
vealed this  doctrine,  requiring  that  it  should  be  believed ;  and  the 
orcfan  appointed  by  him^  the  'Witness  in  Jerulsalem  and  in  Samaria, 
and  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, — the  ever-living  and  ever- 
teaching  Church,  ATTESTS  THE  FACT."  Here  is  a  basis  of  faith  which 
is  not  reason,  but  is  rational.  How  different  the  process,  out  of 
the  Church ;  "Christ  revealed  this  doctrine,  if  mv  interpretation  of 
such  and  such  passages  of  Scrinture  be  correct.'       In  everv  arti( 


Scripture  be  correct.'  In  every  article 
of  Christian  belief,  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Catoolic  Church, 
that  cruel  "if"  is  necessarily  expressed  or  understood.  In  the  one 
case,  the  thing  to  be  believed  is  a  fact,  susceptible  of  proof  as 
suoli  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  a  hypothesis^  essentialy  involving  that 
element  of  uncertaintv,  which  leaves  the  mind  to  be  tossed  about 
by  everv  wind  of  doctrine. 
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12.  Pardon  me,  dear  reader,  if  again  I  solicit  your  deep  attention 
to  ibe  several  consecutive  paragraphs  of  this  letter.  Are  you  one 
of  those  who  have  religious  opinions  ?  one  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  endorse  the  teachings  of  Christ,  so  far,  and  only  so  far  as 
they  agree  with  your  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  If  so, 
lose  not  a  moment ;  appeal  forthwith  to  pod,  by  earnest  prayer, 
and  a  strong  cry  for  the  light  and  the  life  of  better  things.  You 
know  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;  and  you  will 
not  rejoice  at  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  boasts  that  he  has  shipwreck- 
ed that  faith,  and  that  he  is  now  floating  at  large  on  the  ocean  of 
opinions  and  uncertainty.  It  may  be  that  you  are  called  to  occupy 
in  Christ's  kingdom,  first  on  earth,  and  then  in  heaven,  the  place 
which  he  has  left  vacant  by  defection.  But  at  any  rate,  as  regards 
faith  within  the  Churchy  and  free  opinions  without,  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  in  my  next.  Meantime,  you  will  not  be  offended  if, 
without  knowing  you,  I  pray  that  God  may  bring  you  to  the  true 
light ;  and  that  you  may  be  ^'  added  to  the  number"  of  those  who 
will  be  saved. 


LETTER  ir. 
Deab  Reader: 

13.  You  have  seen  from  what  has  already  been  s^d,  that  the 
faith  of  the  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  was  founded  on  His  miracles. 
You  have  seen  that  by  the  Divine  appointment  these  first  believers 
became  a  distinct  Society,  and  in  proportion  as  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  made  new  converts,  they  were  aggregated  to  the  communion 
of  that  Society,  which  is  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  was  founded  on  His 
word ;  it  was  organized  by  His  wisdom ;  it  Avas  the  depository  of 
His  institutions ;  the  witness  of  His  doctrines,  and  the  organ  of  His 
Divine  ministry,  through  all  time.  From  that  day  it  became  easy 
for  the  simple-minded  and  the  learned,  who,  from  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  should  be  imbued  with  a  general  belief  of  Christ's 
Divine  mission  to  distinguish  the  Society  through  which  the  fullness 
of  His  truth  and  the  plentitude  of  His  sanctifying  grace  were  to  be 
received  and  appropriated.  The  organization  of  the  Church  was 
appointed  for  this  especial  purpose.  If  He  designated  Apostles  to  be 
the  dispensers  of  Ilis  mysteries,  as  well  as  the  preachers  of  His 
word  ;  if  He  ordained  that  one  should  be  supreme  in  authority  over 
all,  the  lambs  and  the  sheep,  of  His  fiock,  it  was  not  their  personal 
advantage,  but  it  was  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  members  of 
which  this  His  mystical  body  is  composed. 

14.  The  Church  thus  divinely  instituted  as  an  organized  external 
vdsible  Society  was  to  remain  so  forever.  Such  a  Society  must  be 
essentially  and  at  all  times  visible ;  and  among  the  illusions  which  pre- 
vail out  of  the  Church,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  more  at  variance 
with  the  reason  of  man  or  tho  varacity  of  God  than  that  which  as- 
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Berts  the  Church  to  have  become,  invisible.  It  is  the  same  as  if  you 
were  told  that  a  ship  is  always  afloat  on  the  ocean,  but  on  one  im- 
portant occasion  she  was,  during  a  few  centuries,  beneath  the  waters, 
although  she  afterward  rose  to  the  surface  with  fresh  rigging  and 
a  novel  crew.  The  assertion  betrays  its  own  absurdity.  They  admit 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  peq^etual ;  that  it  cannot  pensh.  but 
that  it  has  been  at  times  invisible.  If  it  was  invisible,  by  what 
yighl  of  common  sense  can  they  assert  its  existence,  unless  by  the 
right  of  the  sentinels  placed  at  the  Saviour's  sepulchre,  who  tes- 
tified as  witnesses  to  an  event,  and  that  they  were  asleep  when  the 
event  occurred  ?  But  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  in- 
sist. The  outward  preaching  of  the  Gospel;  the  promulgation 
from  time  to  time  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  the  conversion  of 
new  provinces  and  nations  from  century  to  century  during  eigh- 
teen hundred  years ;  the  succession  of  pastors ;  the  ordination  of 
new  levites  for  the  recruiting  sanctuary  ;  the  holding  of  council's, 
both  general  and  provincial ;  the  suffering  martyrs ;  the  founding 
of  churches ;  the  defections  of  heretics ;  the  contentions  against 
principalities  and  powers ;  the  disputes-— even  the  scandals  of  her 
members — all  attest  the  visible  perpetual  existence  of  the  Church 
as  a  continuation  of  the  same  Society  instituted  by  our  Blessed  Lord 
himself.  Consequently  the  promises  made  of  His  abiding  presence 
with  that  Society  by  its  Divine  Founder  have  been  fultilled,  and  in 
that  case  you  are  bound,  as  you  believe  in  Him,  and  value  your  sal- 
vation, to  seek  life  through  her,  or  else  His  promises  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  then  it  would  be,  not  the  Church  which  deceived, 
but  the  Redeemer  himself! — a  thought  which  would  be  too  blas- 
phemous for  you  to  entertain. 

15.  It  is  manifest  from  this  that  no  outward  society  can  claim  to  be 
the  Church  of  God,  which  received  its  form  and  organization  at  any 
period  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Christ;  hence,  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  Church  is,  that  she  is  Apostolical.  Any  society  depending  on  a 
subsequofit  date  for  its  origin  necessarily  stamps  itself  spurious  and 
counterfeit.  Its  doctrines  must  essentially  be  different  from  those  of 
the  true  Church  ;  and  being  different  must  essentially  be  novel  doc- 
trines, unknown  to  the  elder  Society,  and  being  novel  must  essen- 
tially be  false ;  unless  that  it  be  pretended  that  a  new  or  another 
Christ  descended  from  heaven  to  reveal  tlioni  as  contradictions  to 
what  our  Christ  had  revealed.  Here  tho;i.  dear  reader,  is  a  striking 
attribute  which  God  has  made  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  sign  of  His 
Church  on  the  earth.  Read  over  again  what  has  just  been  said. 
Study  and  reflect  on  the  argument,  and  see  its  bearing  on  your 
own  condition.  The  true  Church  began  and  was  constituted  an  out- 
ward visible  Society  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  When 
did  the  Society  of  the  so  |)retended  Church  to  which  you  belong  take 
its  rise,  receive  its  form,  aud  commence  its  functions  as  a  visible 
Society  ?  It  must  have  been  many  centuries  too  late.  Tlie  doc- 
trines on  which  it  is  founded  must  have  been,  at  the  period  of  its 
o")mmencement,  iiew  doctrines,  and  therefore  necessarily  unrevealed 
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by  that  Saviour  wliom  we  adore.  This  test  is  universal.  Heresies 
liave  existed  almost  from  the  origin  of  the  Church,  but  their  au- 
thors separated  from  her  communion,  and  such  persons  as  they  had 
been  able  to  involve  in  their  secessioq,  have  endeavored  to  form  a 
separate  church  on  a  model  of  their  own  invention,  and  framed  it 
with  a  view  lo  give  greater  extension  and  development  to  the  errors 
ir^to  which  they  had  fallen. 

16.  Again,  the  Church  must  be  essentially  one^  as  a  visible  Soci- 
ety.    The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.     God,  who  originally  revealed 
her  doctrines  is  One^  truth  is  necessarily  one^  and  the  Society  founded 
by  our  Divine  Saviour,  and  imbued  with  the  belief  of  that  truth, 
which  is  one,  and  which  Christ  had  revealed  to  His  Church,  must 
necessarily  produce  unity  of  fiiith  among  her  members.  ^As  long  as 
they  abide  in  the  truth  of  Christ's  teaching,  there  cannot  be  divis- 
ions or  antagonisms  of  belief.     If  there  be  divisions  on  tenets  of 
Divine  Revelation,  it  will  be  because  one  section  or  other  will  have 
departed  from  the  truth  and  embraced  error.     The  part  so  embrac- 
ing error  >vill   necessarily  cease  to  belong  to  the  Society  which  had 
been  founded  on  the  belief  of  tlie  truth.     The  defection  may  be  as 
great  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Arien  heresy  ;  the  defection  may 
diminish  the  numbers  of  those  who,  imtil  then,  had  been  included  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church,  but  the  unity  of  that  Church,  that  is,  of 
those  who  remain  faithful  to  what  had  been  the  common  belief  of 
all  until  then,  is  by  no  means  broken  up  or  disturbed.     A  diseased 
limb  has  been  stricken  from  the  tree ;  but  the  tree  itself,  with  its 
root  and  trunk,  its  flowers  and  fruit,  remains  as  before,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  sjxi-ead  of  its  boughs  have  been  outwardly  diminished 
by  the  am[»utation  of  the  diseased  part.      The  test  of  this  unity  in 
the  visible  Society  of  the  Church  will  be  the  belief  of  the  same  ten- 
ets of  religion,  originally  revealed  by  Christ,    and  witnessed  by 
the  Church  herself     In  this  respect,  whilst  the  Catholic  Commun- 
ion is  supposed  to  number  at  least  two   hundred  millions,  of  all 
nations  and  tribes  and  peoples,  there  is  no  division  among  them,  nor 
has  there  been  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity.     And  as  the 
rays  of  light  which  illumine  our  globe  are  traceable  back  to  the  sun 
from  w^hich  they  emanate  so   the  faith  of  each  individual  in  the 
whole  Church,  is  identical  with  each  and  all  the  other  members,  in 
regard  to  the  tenets  of  Divine  Revelation  made  known  by  the  Son 
of  God.     All  believe  in,  and  have  recourse  to  the  same  sacramental 
institutions  of  the  Saviour.     All  recognize  and  revere  the  same  or- 
ganization of  pastorship,  the  same  one  priesthood,  the  same  one 
episcoj)acy  of  Christ,  rc])resented  and  vicariously  exercised  by  so 
many  throughout  the  world  ;  the  same  one  individual  primacy  or- 
dained  by  Christ,  and  conferred  on  Peter  and  his  successor  alone. 
Such  is  now,  and  such  has  been,  uninterruptedly  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  \uiity  of  that  visible  Society,  which  is  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

17.  But  there  is  another  sign,  still,  by  which  you  may  distinguish 
the  Church  from  all  other  societies ;  it  is  Universal  or  Catholic.     It 
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is  not  universal  in  the  sense  of  its  being  necessarily  in  all  places  of 
the  world,  at  all  times.    This  was  not  the  purpose  of  our  Kedeeiner. 
But  it  is  Catholic,  because,  Ist.  The  truth  on  which  it  is  built  is,  by 
its  own   nature,  essentially  universal.      The   doctrines  which  our 
Saviour  revealed  and  taught  the  Church,  being  true  when  He  ut- 
tered them,  were,  and  will  be  true  in  all  places,  as  well  as  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  will  be  true  through  all  time,  and  all  eternity.    2d,  Because 
His  commission  to  His  Church  was  to  make  known  to  "  all  nations," 
through  *'  all  days,"  until  "  the  end  of  the  world."    3d.  Because  un- 
der the  commission  its  promulgation  was  not  to  be  successfully  im- 
peded either  by  the  rage  of  the  Gentiles,  the  vain  deliberation  of 
the   people,  nor   the  fruitless  and  combining  assemblies  of  kings 
and  princes  against  the  Lord  and  against  His  Christ.      "  All  na- 
tions" were  the  field  of  its  operations.     Its  missionaries  were  not  to 
be  effectually  arrested  in  carrying  the  knowledge  and  means  of  re- 
demption to  our  fallen  race  by  any  barrier  ;  neither  the  expanses  of 
ocean,  nor   the    height  of   mountains,  nor  the    dsKigers  of  travel, 
nor  the  rigor  of  climate,  nor  the  barbarism  of  savages,  nor  the  cru- 
elty of  tyrants,  could  deter  them  from  preaching  the  Gosi>el  to 
"  every  creature."      4th.  The  Church  is  called  Catholic  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  spread  throughout  the  entire  world.     As  an 
outward,  visible  Society,  she  is  Apostolic  in  origin,  One  in  faith. 
Catholic  in  extension. 

18.  At  all  times  she  was  and  now  is  Holy,  Nor  do  the  bad  lives 
or  scandalous  morals  of  her  individual  members,  or  even  some 
times  of  her  eminent  pastors,  destroy  or  diminish  her  rightful  claim 
to  the  attribute  of  sanctity.  The  reason  is  obvious.  God  does  not 
apply  the  coercive  force  of  Almighty  Power  either  to  bring  men 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church,  or  to  make  them  personally  holy 
when  they  have  entered.  To  those  who  are  without  He  offers  ilie 
grace  of  vocation  and  of  faith  that  they  may  believe  and  come  in  ;  for 
those  who  are  within  Christ  has  provided  all  the  means  and  grace  of 
sanctification.  But  in  neither  case  does  He  imj)art  grace  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  exercise  of  man's  voluntary  concurrence 
and  free  co-operation.  Hence,  therefore,  the  sanctity  of  the  Church 
is  by  no  means  involved  by  the  want  of  sanctity  of  some  of  its 
members.  For  she  is  called  Holy,  because:  1st.  Infinite  holiness  is 
the  essential  attribute  of  her  Blessed  Founder.  2d.  Because  the 
doctrines  she  received  from  Him,  and  which  she  preaches,  are  holy. 
8d.  Because  Baptism,  by  which  all  men  enter  her  communion, 
cleanseth  the  soul  of  those  who  receive  it  with  proi)or  dispositions 
from  all  that  is  opposed  to  Holiness.  4th.  Because  all  her  moral 
teachings  are  conducive  to  the  same  end.  5th.  Because  the  eflicacv 
of  her  sacraments,  and  above  all  the  divine  character  of  the  sacri- 
fice, which  is  her  highest  art  of  i)ublic  worship,  were  instituted  as 
means  of  applying  the  merits  of  our  Saviour's  death  for  the  sanc- 
tification of  her  children.  6th.  Because,  in,  fine,  whatever  appears 
evidence  of  eminent  holiness;  the  constancy  of  martyrs  ;  the  courage 
of  confessors ;  the  purify  of  virgins ;  the  love  of  God  ;  a  spirit  of 
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Belf-immolation  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  have  distinguished, 
and  still  distinguish  millions  of  her  members,  and  indicate,  even  in 
the  practical  exhibition  of  it,  her  claim  to  be  called  Holy, 

1 9.  I  might  enlarge,  dear  reader,  on  this  subject,  but  what  I  have 
here  said  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  present.  I  would  only  remark 
before  I  proceed  to  other  considerations,  that  so  far  as  it  has  been 
accomplished,  the  Catholic  Church  alone  has  realized  the  objects 
for  which  Christianity  was  instituted.  She  alone  converted  Pagan 
nations  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  For  you  well  remember  that  large 
portions  both  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  were  made  vocal  by  the  preach- 
ing of  her  messengers,  and  the  canticles  of  her  saints,  ages  before 
the  impost er  of  Mecca  had  raised  the  crescent  of  dominion  or  un- 
sheathed the  sword  of  extermination  against  her  children.  She  had 
converted  those  countries  from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  You  will 
remember  that  all  the  Christian  nations  that  have  been  converted, 
in  Europe  or  America,  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  were  con- 
verted by  the  efficacy  of  her  Apostleship  alone.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  no  other  Christian  association  has  ever  been  blessed  of  God 
with  a  power  to  convert  so  much  as  one  single  Pagan  nation  to  the 
light  of  Divine  truth.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  at  the  present  moment  an  exception  to  the  truth  of  what  has 
just  been  asserted.  But  the  experiment  here  referred  to  is  so  in- 
complete that  it  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  exception.  For,  unless 
travelers  of  unexceptionable  character  misrepresent  the  facts,  tli© 
population  of  those  islands  is  rapidly  wastmg  away,  whilst  the 
wretched  remains  are  said  to  have  imbibed  ^ore  of  the  vices  than 
the  virtues  of  the  Christians  who  have  gone  among  them.  So  that, 
as  a  general  proposition,  history  attests  the  trutn  of  what  I  have 
just  said. 

20.  Read  them  over  and  reflect  seriously  upon  the  subject  that  has 
been  treated,  and  the  reasonings  that  have  been  adduced  in  the  pro- 
ceeding paragraphs  of  this  letter.  There  is  here  presented  to  you 
a  brief  outline,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  those  peculiar  attri- 
butes by  which  God  originally,  and  through  all  time,  constituted 
her  a  distinct,  united,  universal  society,  easily  distinguishable  from 
all  other  associations  calling  themselves  by  her  name.  If  those  out- 
ward tokens  of  her  Divine  identity  through  all  ages  should  not  at 
first  impress  your  mind  as  strongly  as  they  will  do  when  you  shall 
have  reflected  more  upon  them,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  you  to 
bring  any  other  religious  association  to  the  test  of  comparison  by 
the  standard.  Did  it  receive  its  outward  organization  and  visible 
form  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles  when  they  were  visible  on  the 
earth  ?  If  not,  who  had  the  right  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
Redeemer  ?  What  was  its  origin  ?  Again,  is  it  united,  even  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  brief  existence,  as  a  religious  society,  in  the 
beUef  of  its  own  original  doctrines?  Are  its  members  now  united 
in  believing  all  the  doctrines  which  the  Society  profess  even  at  this 
day  ?  Are  its  principles  calculated  to  hold  its  members  in  the  spon- 
taneous unity  of  truth  ?   Or  rather,  are  they  not  calculated  to  divide 
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them  into  multiplicity  of  opinions,  without  its  venturing  to  claim  for 
itself,  even  the  consciousness  of  "  what  is  truth?"  Has  it,  either 
by  its  doctrine  or  its  extension,  any  claim  to  call  itself  '*  Catholic," 
or  universal  ?  Has  it  converted  nations  ?  Has  it  furnished  mar 
tyrs  ?  Or,  if  it  does  claim  such,  were  they  martyrs  (that  is  foitnessex) 
for  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  were  they  martyrs  simply  for  their  own 
opinion?  As  to  the  other  test — Holiness,  \t  is  almost  unnecessary 
that  I  should  make  any  remarks.  Sanctity  out  of  the  Church  is 
judged  by  a  very  fallacious  and  very  arbitrary  standard.  Xor 
would  I  feel  authorized  to  urge  an  uncharitable  scrutiny  into  the 
lives  and  conduct  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  an  an- 
wer  to  this  question. 

21.  Neither  is  this  necessary.  Examine  any  one  of  these  humanly 
organized  societies,  which  calls  itself  the  Church,  or  a  Church,  or  a 
branch  of  a  Church.  Examine  it,  in  the  date  of  its  origin  ;  in  the 
principle  of  its  constitution ;  in  the  character  of  its  founders ;  in 
the  mode  of  its  propagation  ;  in  the  uncertainty  <|f  its  preaching  ; 
in  the  disputations  among  its  members  concerning  its  doctrines;  in 
their  divisions  and  sub-divisions  ;  in  its  dependence  on  human  sup- 
port ;  in  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  fluctuations  of  its  creed; 
m  the  general  sterility  of  its  efforts  to  discharge  the  functions,  and 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  was  instituted,  and  it  will  be  no  diflicult  matter 
for  you  to  distinguish  between  the  human  imitation  and  the  Divine 
reality.  The  very  names  of  these  societies  sufficiently  determine 
their  character.  They  are  sometimes  called  after  individuals  who 
founded  them — sometimes  after  the  civil  State,  the  Government  of 
which  created  or  adopted  them.  Again,  you  will  find  them  desig- 
nated by  some  minor  point  of  practice  among  early  Christians,  to 
which  they  attach  peculiar  and  paramount  importance  ;  or  by  some 
peculiarity  in  their  ceremonies  or  mode  or  worship.  Xow,  if  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  trace  back  the  historical  thread  of  these  societies 
to  their  origin,  you  will  find  that  in  all  cases,  and  without  a  soli- 
tary exception,  they  were  built  on  the  mere  opinions  of  their  re- 
spective founders.  This  statement  may  appear  to  you  startling,  at 
first  sight,  but  examine  it  strictly,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  indis- 
putably true. 

22.  They  claim  new  revelation  from  God.  Now,  were,  there  con- 
nected with  their  origin,  either  a  new  Christ,  or  new  miracles,  or 
new  Apostles?  What,  then,  was  the  basis  of  credibility  on  which 
their  new  doctrines  were  founded  ?  Simply  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
dividual who  discovered  a  new  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  others  to  strengthen  that  opinion  by  the  en- 
dorsement of  their  own.  When  these  oj>inions  became  strengthened 
Btill  more,  by  the  approbation  of  a  larger  number  of  ])er^;ons, 
the  next  thing  was  to  systematize  them  in  a  code,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  conventional  formula,  called  a  creed,  articles  of  belief,  confes- 
sion of  faith,  etc.  Here,  then,  was  the  platform  which  wtus  to  sup- 
port the  faith  of  the  new  church.     No  one,  however,  at  the  present 
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day,  considers  himself  bound  by  these  primitive  formulas  of  secta- 
rian profession.  Articles,  creeds,  confessions  of  faith,  are  no  longer 
heard  of,  except  when  some  unfortunate  minister  is  under  trial  for 
heresy,  or  in  those  countries  where  the  civil  government  has  made 
the  oreed  a  portion  of  the  la^s  of  the  land ;  it  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  opinions  of  the  creed,  as  expressed  in  the  formularies,  have 
lost  all  authority,  and  that  each  individual  is  governed  by  his*  own 
views,  and  not  by  theirs.  This  is  decidedly  consistent,  for  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church — to  have  emancipated  human  reason  from  the  yoke  of  faith 
in  her  teachings,  merely  to  bring  it  into  slavish  subjection  to  the 
religious  opinion  of  unauthorized  men.  Out  of  the  Church  there  is 
no  consistency,  under  the  principle  alleged  to  justify  the  separation, 
viz.,  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  judge  for 
himself — except  in  the  conduct  of  him  who  puts  away  all  human 
authority  from  between  him  and  sacred  text,  reads  it  as  often  as 
he  will,  forms  his  opinions  from  day  to  day,  with  the  well  understood 
privilege  of  altering  or  abrogating  them,  as  old  light  fades  away,  or 
new  light  breaks  in. 

This  process,  dear  reader,  necessarily  destroys  what  is  most  essen- 
tial in  the  belief  of  Christ's  teaching,  viz.,  its  certainty.  Ilis  doc- 
trines are  presented  to  you  in  His  Church  as  facts,  and  not  as  spec- 
ulations. And  out  of  His  Church  you  cannot  by  possibility  have 
them  guarantied  as  facts,  but  you  must  receive  them  as  speculations 
alone.  Is  not  this  an  uneasy  and  unnatural  state  of  the  human 
mind  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that  your  spirit  yearns  after  some  permanent 
anchorage  of  Divine  faith  ?  That  it  longs  for  some  solid  and  secure 
resting  place  ?  Tliat  it  cannot  be  thus  always  on  the  wing,  sustain- 
ing its  solitary  flight  in  searching  after  truth  through  the  boundless 
regions  of  opinion  ?  Will  it  not  at  last  be  fain,  like  the  dove  of  old, 
to  return  with  weary  pinions,  and  drooping  plumage,  to  the  ark 
from  whence  it  went  forth — enjoying  freedom,  indeed,  but  fmding 
no  repose. 

23.  But  you  say  you  have  the  Bible  to  fall  back  upon.  That  there,  at 
least,  you  may  drink  from  the  living  fountain.  Alas,  dear  reader,  in 
your  present  situation,  you  cannot  derive  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  the  benefit  you  anticipate.  The  true  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  one  thing — your  interpretation  of  that  sense  is  quite  an- 
other. If  you  build  your  faith  in  Christ  and  your  hopes  of  salvation 
on  your  unaided  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  you  are  still  build* 
ing  not  on  the  Saviour's  teaching,  but  on  your  own  fallible  opinions 
Of  this,  however,  I  will  treat  in  my  next. 
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LETTER  in. 

Dear  Reader  : 

24.  In  the  preceding  letters  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  to  the  outward  form  which  she  received  from  her 
Divine  Founder,  and  to  those  marks  or  features  in  her  organization 
which  will  enable  you  to  distinguish  her  from  all  other  religious  so- 
cieties. Enough  has  been  said  on  that  subject.  From  the  day  of 
her  foundation  to  the  present  hour,  she  has  never  been  without  op- 
ponents who  have  denied  her  doctrines,  and  w^ielded  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  overthrow.  These 
opponents  have  been  called  by  different  names  in  the  different  ages 
through  which  she  has  passed.  They  were  always  loud  in  tbeir  de- 
nunciations, subtle  in  their  modes  of  assault,  oftentimes  formidable 
in  their  banded  associations.  Many  of  them  have  long  since  passed 
away,  but  as  error  is  inexhaustible  in  its  variety,  others,  with  new 
pretensions,  have  never  failed  to  rise  as  successors  in  the  work  of  op- 
position. If  you  would  learn  the  various  names  by  which  these  combi- 
nations of  error  have  been  known,  you  have  but  to  read  the  list  of  the 
sects  and  heresies  which  are  found  in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. This  opposition  began  in  the  days  of  Christ  himself,  when 
some  were  offended  at  his  language,  and  exclaimed  among  them- 
selves, "  This  is  a  hard  saying  and  who  can  hear  it  ?"  They  walked 
no  more  with  his  disciples,  and  placing  these  8eced(5r8  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  you  may  trace  the  succession  downwards  from  century  to 
century,  until  it  may  close  with  those  last  victims  of  a  common  de- 
lusion, who  a  little  while  ago  began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
because  the  world  did  not  come  to  an  end  in  the  year  1846,  as,  ac- 
cording to  their  notions,  it  should  have  done. 

25.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  are  but  two  principles  of 
guidance  for  the  direction  of  the  human  mind  in  determining  the 
doctrine  of  revelation,  and  the  true  meaning  of  each  tenet.     These 
are — authority  and  reason.     The  w^ord  authority  is,  as  you  know, 
connected  whh  the  word  author,     Christ  is  the  Author  of  Revela- 
tion.    We  believe  the  fact  of  His  having  revealed  it,  because  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  as  a  living,  perpetual  witness,    reaching 
from  the  individual  believer  in  all  ages  back  to  Christ  himself.     This 
authority,  in  its  human  form,  does  not  exclude  whatever  is  excellent 
in  human  reason,  but  represents  it  in  its  aggregate,  functions,  and 
character.     But  the  Divine  elenirnt,  which  raises  it  above  all  other 
orders  of  human  testimony,  is  the  fact  that  the  Author  of  Revela- 
tion identified  Himself  Avith  Ilis  appointed  witness,  the  Church,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  authority  of  the  one  is  essentially  implied 
and  exercised  in  the  authority  of  the  other.     Hence  the  Catholic  be- 
lief, on  all  matters  of  revelation  or  of  doctrine,  is  as  firm  and  un- 
wavering as  in  the  work  of  God  Himself,  on  which  it  is  built.     It  is 
therefore  not  mere  hmnan  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
but  it  is  Divine  faith  restinp:  on  the  veracity  of  God. 

26.  The  lu-inciple  which  takes  the  place  of  this  authority  among 
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gects  out  of  the  Church,  is  the  principle  of  private  reason.  Thus 
the  seooders,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  rejected  His  authoiity,  and  fol- 
lowed their  own  private  opinion,  in  determining  to  walk  no  more 
wiih  Him.  Thus  Ebion  and  Ccrinthus  rejected  the  authority  of  tlio 
Apostles,  and  sought  from  their  own  individual  opinion  a  Christian 
religion  which,  in  their  mind,  should  rest  on  the  approval  of  their 
private  reasons.  So  w^ith  Arius  and  his  followers.  So,  in  fine,  with 
all  heresies  and  all  opponents  of  the  Church  of  God,  from  the  be- 
ginning until  this  hour.  It  is  important,  then,  to  elucidate  this 
principle  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  term  which  may  give  offense, 
I  shall  designate  those  ^rho  are  now,  or  have  been  at  any  time,  out 
of  the  couirnimion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  Private  Reasoners^  advo- 
cates of  the  only  principle  which  is  common  to  them  all.  It  matters 
not  what  was  the  specific  nature  of  the  error  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  whether  they  denied  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God 
with  Arius,  or  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  with  some  modern  sect, 
or  whether  they  denied  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead 
with  the  Swedenborg,  and  asserted,  in  opposition  to  Arius,  that 
Chiist  is  the  ''  alone  Jehovah  ;"  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their 
differences,  they  all  agree  in  one  principle,  viz.,  that  of  private  rea- 
son ;  so  that,  without  using  any  other  terms  of  distinction,  I  shall 
designate  as  Private  Reasoners  all  those  who  are  out  of  the  Com- 
munion  of  the  Church,  and  opposed  to  her  authority  as  the  only  liv- 
ing competent  witnesses  of  the  truth  and  meaning  of  Christ's  reve- 
lation, appointed  between  God  and  man,  regarded  in  his  individual 
capacity. 

27.  I  may  here  remark  that,  so  far  as  the  teachings  of  Christ  are 
evidence,  there  is  no  promise  of  truth.  Divine  guidance,  the  means 
of  salvation,  or  eternal  life,  except  through  the  doctrines,  sacraments, 
and  sanctifying  grace,  for  the  convenience  of  which  His  Church  is 
the  organ  and  appointed  channel.  There  is  not  a  single  expression 
of  Holy  Writ  that  can  warrant  the  opponents  of  the  Church — the 
Private  Reasoners  of  any  age,  whether  past  or  present,  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  saved  so  long  as  they  willfully  reject  her  commis- 
sion, and  trust  to  their  own  individual  opinions  for  the  attainment 
of  truth,  and  the  means  of  spiritual  life  and  participation  in  Christ. 
It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  say  that  they  belong  to  the  Church,  if  that 
association  which  they  call  Church  be  a  fabric  of  their  own  construc- 
tion, based  on  the  principle  of  private  reason.  There  is  but  one 
Church,  if  there  be  but  one  God,  for  the  same  Deity  could  not  be 
the  author  of  two.  And  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  communion 
of  the  one  Church  which  He  established,  then  are  they  necessarily 
out  of  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life.  How  far  their  dispositions 
to  embrace  the  truth,  if  they  knew  it,  may  plead  for  them  in  another 
life,  it  is  not  by  any  means  within  my  province  to  determine.^ 

28.  Now  that  we  have  brought  the  parties  to  this  controversy 
fairly  out  with  their  distinct  and  antagonii^tic  principles,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Private  Reasoners  on  the  other, 
(with  the  Bible  lying  open  between  them,  if  you  please,)  wo  shaU 
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begin  to  have  a  dearer  view  of  the  state  of  the  qnestion.  Tho 
Chur(;h,  you  perceive,  is  united  as  one  man  in  her  decision  of  the 
points  at  issue.  The  Private  Reasoners,  on  the  other  hand,  a<]^ree 
among  themselves  in  nothing,  except  on  the  principles  from  which 
their  disagreements  arise,  viz. :  every  man  on  tlieir  side,  from  Simou 
Magus  to  Father  Miller,  has  the  right,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  in^ 
terpret  the  Scripture  for  himself.  The  Church,  however,  even  when 
so  exhibited,  does  not  by  any  means  recognize  the  dispute  as  be- 
tween her  and  her  equal.  She  does  not  forget  her  divine  origin. 
She  does  not  forget  the  responsibility  of  her  office.  She  was 
originally  the  recipient,  and  was  to  be  the  preserver,  the  dis- 
seminator, and  contmuator  of  the  work  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  in  re- 
deeming, not  only  the  generation  in  which  He  lived,  but  all  gen- 
erations. Her  spiritual,  invisible  life  is  but  the  communication  of 
His  Holy  Spiiit,  which  she  never  can  lose  the  consciousness  of.  She 
says  to  the  unchristian  world  without :  "  Here  is  the  message  of 
your  God  ;  here  ara  the  proofs  that  it  comes  from  Him ;  believe 
and  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  your  sins.  To  those  who  have 
believed  and  been  baptized,  she  says,  "  Here  are  the  treasures  of  the 
merits  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  here  are  the  things  you  must 
do,  in  order  that  they  be  applied  for  the  communication  of  Divine 
Grace,  and  the  sanctificatiou  of  your  souls." 

29.  The  Private  Reasoners,  on  the  other  hand,  say  :  "Here  is  the 
Bible,  the  written  word  of  God  ;  let  every  man  forsake  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Church ;  reject  and  despise  her  authority ;  take  up 
the  sacred  volume,  read  its  c<5ntents,  form  his  own  opinion  as  to 
what  they  mean,  and  so  judge  for  himself."  Private  reason  is  thus 
erected  into  a  tribunal  of  higher  authority  with  its  advocates,  than 
the  Church  of  God. 

;>0.  Such  has  been  the  principle  or  rather  the  fountain  of  all  prin- 
ciples, so  called,  among  the  Private  Reasoners,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Church.  If  we  paJsS  them  in  review,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  chronological  succession,  what  a  singular  chaos  of 
contradictions  and  confusions  do  they  exhibit.  Some  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of^  sects,  each  of  them  possessing  some  truth, 
which  they  carried  forth  from  the  Church  at  the  period  of  their 
separation,  but  no  two  of  them  agreeing  between  themselves  on  the 
errors  which  caused  them  to  sej)arate  ;  so  that  a  rigid  analysis  would 
exhibit  them  mutually  refuting  each  other,  and  thus,  without  the 
Church's  interference,  neutralizing  among  themselves  the  reasons  of 
their  common  hostility  to  her  teaching.  If  you  test  the  sects  that 
now  exist  by  the  same  standard  of  their  mutual  contradictions,  they 
too  will  refute  each  other  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance,  the 
Catholic  Church  maintains  episcopacy  as  a  Divine  institution  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  Now  this  institution  is  assailed  and  de- 
nied by  many  of  the  sects,  but  a  majority  of  those  separated  from 
her  communion,  even  in  their  capacity  of  Private  Reasoners,  decide 
that  the  Church  is  right.  In  like  manner,  a?  to  infant  baptism.  The 
Church  maintains  its  validity.      Sone  of  tho  Private  Reasoners  op- 
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pose  her  on  this  subject,  but  the  majority  defend  her  decision,  and 
pronounce  her  to  be  right.  All  these  seels  and  denominations  have 
the  same  Bible,  but  they  so  torture  it  by  decisions  obtained  at  the 
tribunal  of  private  reason,  that  practically  it  has  not  the  same 
meaning  for  any  two  of  them. 

31.  In  elucidating  the  cause  of  these  contradictions,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  the  palpable  fallacy  of  the  principle  on  which  they 
all  depend.  If  writers  among  them  wish  to  seduce  persons  from  the 
safe  anchorage  of  Catholic  faith,  let  them  put  away  that  style  of 
clever  scurrility,  in  which  letters  have  lately  been  addressed  to  me, 
and  adopt  the  defense  of  the  principle,  which  is  the  fountain  of 
all  their  errors,  and  all  their  mutual  contradictions.  Let  them  fur- 
nish me  with  some  basis  of  faith  in  their  system  on  which  to  ground 
my  belief  of  what  they  call  Christian  truth.  Where  I  am,  reason, 
that  is,  rational  motive  founded  on  the  evidence  of  facts  ;  the  words 
of  Christ,  attested  by  the  Church  and  recorded  in  the  Scriptures ; 
the  perpetuity  and  triumph  of  the  Church  ;  the  constancy  and  iden- 
tity of  her  teachings ;  the  precision  and  positiveness  of  her  doc- 
trine ;  the  unity  of  her  members  ;  the  order,  the  subordination  and 
harmony  of  her  ecclesiastical  government,  all  unite  in  binding  me 
to  the  Catholic  Communion.  But  stronger  than  all  these,  or  rather 
giving  these  efficacy  in  producing  this  conviction,  must  be  reckoned 
what  is  promised  to  all  the  members  of  that  Communion — the 
supernatural  gift  of  Divine  faith,  I  can  feel  no  sentiment  but  one,  of 
sorrow  and  pity  for  the  inconceivable  delusion,  and,  in  some  cases 
the  exceeding  impudence  of  persons  who  call  on  me  to  forsake  the 
Church  of  God,  in  order  to  turn  Private  Reasoner  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  thus,  perhaps,  add  another  melancholy 
chapter  to  the  religious  wanderings  of  the  human  mind. 

;J2.  The  Bible  is,  indeed,  the  inspired  written  word  of  God.  But 
since  it  is  written,  it  falls  necessarily  under  the  same  laws  which 
determine  the  value  of  documents  of  importance  which  are  entirely 
human.  To  those  who  received  it,  as  its  several  books  came  from 
their  respective  writers,  the  Bible  had  in  the  circumstances,  immediate 
proofs  of  its  authenticity.  But  to  all  other  persons  its  authenticity 
required  proof,  by  the  intermediate  testimony  of  an  unbroken  chain 
of  witnesses,  reaching  from  the  writer  to  the  reader.  It  is  for  a  like 
reason  that  human  documents  of  importance  are  recorded  in  public 
offices,  so  that  in  case  of  doubt,  their  authenticity  may  be  duly  at- 
tested. Now,  without  the  testimony,  that  is,  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  it  would  be  impossible,  at  this  day,  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  Vrivate  lieasoner  denies  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  deprives  the  written  word  of  God  of  her  testimony 
as  to  its  authenticity  and  inspiration,  and  consequently  of  the  first 
condition  essential  to  prove  its  Divine  character.  I  ask  any  one  of 
them,  the  more  learned  the  better,  to  prove  that  the  book  which 
he  offers  to  me  as  the  Bible,  is  authentic ;  except  by  deriving  the 
proof  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  which  ho  denies.  For  me 
that  authority  is  sufficient,  but  for  him  there  is  no  other  ;  so-  that  oi^ 
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this  point,  if  Ire  be  consistent  with  his  own  principle  as  a  Private 
Reasoner,  his  argument  will  be :  "  the  Bible  is  the  Bible  because 
it  is  the  Bible,  and  everybody  says  so." 

33.  But  suppose,  what  is  impossible,  that  they  could  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  I  pass  to  a  second  difficulty,  which 
the  Private  Reasoner  cannot  meet  without  invoking  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  What  we  call  the  Bible  is  a  book  made  up  of  comnion 
paper,  ink  and  binding,  which  might  have  been  employed  for  any 
other  literary  purpose.  What  is  revealed  in  it  is  the  sense  or  mean- 
ing which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  convey.  This  sense  or  mean* 
ing  was  originally  committed  to  parchment  under  written  signs,  the 
exact  value  of  which,  as  expressive  of  the  meaning,  was  liable  to  be 
misunderatood  by  the  reader.  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  these  signs  were  formed  in  the  autographs  of  the-  original  wri- 
ters. It  has  been  necessary  to  copy  them  by  pens,  not  inspired, 
during  the  whole  period  of  fourteen  out  of  the  eighteen  centuries. 
But  not  only  has  it  been  necessary  to  transfer  them ;  it  has  also  been 
necessary  to  copy  them ;  it  has  also  been  necessary  to  transfer  the 
sense  from  the  signs  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  first  writ- 
ten to  the  signs  employed  in  writing  other  more  rtiodem  languages, 
and  in  these,  also,  to  renew  the  work  of  copying  with  the  hand. 
Can  any  of  our  Private  Reasoners  prove,  without  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  that  the  signs  have  not  been  altered  ?  that  the  text  has 
not  been  adulterated  by  interpolations  of  the  copyist  ?  that  the  sense 
has  not  been  changed  by  the  willful  or  accidental  addition  or  omission 
of  words  ?  On  tlieir  principles  such  proof  is  -utterly  impossible ; 
and  thus  they  necessarily  sap  the  foundation  of  their  own  religion  by 
depriving  the  written  word  of  God  of  those  outward  necessafy 
attestations  of  its  inspiration,  its  authenticity  and  the  substantial 
integrity  of  its  text.  And  they  consider  themselves  friends  of  the 
Bible,  forsooth ! 

34.  But  passing  over  this  also — for  among  Catholics  there  is  no 
doubt  on  either  of  these  points — what  is  the  practical  condition  of 
the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  these  Private  Reasoners  ?  The  sacred  vol- 
ume is  like  all  other  written  documents,  a  silent  and  dumb  oracle 
until  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  living  intelligence  of  its 
reader.  lie  puts  his  mind  into  communication,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  writer  of  the  sacred  page  through  the  medium  of  the  written 
signs  by  which  the  latter  intended  to  convey  his  meaning.  When 
he  misinterprets  the  signs,  the  writer  is  not  there  to  correct  his 
error.  The  Church,  indeed,  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  writer's 
office  in  that  respect,  but  the  reader  is  a  Private  Reasoner,  and  will 
admit  no^  help  from  the  Church.  If  he  says  that,  according  to  the 
Bible,  Christ  is  God,  the  Bible  speaks  not.  If  he  says  that  Christ  is 
not  God,  the  Bible  is  silent  still.  If  he  says  there  is  a  hell  for  im- 
penitent sinners,  the  Bible  makes  no  reply.  If  he  says  that, 
according  to  the  Bible,  there  is  no  hell,  the  sacred  volume  itself  still 
remains  as  mute  as  if  it  acquiesced  in  his  interpretation.  Now  let 
him  take  any  of  these  interpretations.     Let  him  be  a  leader  among 
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the  Private  Reasoners.  Le.t  him  preach  his  interpretation  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  which  human  language  may  be  made  the  vehicle, 
and  what  will  it  amount  to?  Not  to  what  the  Bible  says,  for  the 
Bible  has  no  power  of  utterance  to  say  any  thing,  but  his  preaching 
will  be  simply  his  own  private  opinion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Bible 
having  no  livin*j  voice  of  its  own,  he  puts  /its  tongue  and  speech  into 
the  mouth  of  the  oracle,  and  makes  it  seem  to  say  just  what  he 
wishes  to  express.  Here  is  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  whole 
system  of  Private  Reasoners.  There  is  necessarily  as  little  contra- 
diction in  the  true  meaning  of  what  the  Bible  teaches,  as  there  u  in 
the  living  teaching  of  the  Church,  or  in  God  himself,  who  is  the 
Author  of  both. 

35.  The  great  evil  of  this  system  is,  that  contradictions  of  the 
different  sects  into  which  the  Private  Reasoners  are  divided,  are 
charged  on  the  Bible  itself.  There  is  a  subtlety  in  their  first  princi- 
ple which  allows  it  to  evade  detection  by  the  popular  mind.  The 
orthodox  blame  the  heterodox  for  holding  erroneous  doctrines,  but 
they  do  not  perceive  that  both  rest  on  the  same  foundation — private 
opinion,  and  that  this  private  opinion,  in  both  cases,  is  presented  to 
them  as  what  the  Bible  says.  The  consequence  is,  therefore,  that 
whereas  in  the  Church  every  doctrine  is  held  and  believed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  infallibly  true, 
the  same  doctrines  among  the  Private  Reasoners,  by  the  essential 
nature  of  the  process  through  which  they  arrive  at  their  religious 
belief,  are  reduced  to  the  basis  and  uncertainty  of  opinion.  Now 
God  has  revealed  no  opinions.  The  Bible  contains  no  opinions,  and 
yet,  on  the  principle  of  the  Private  Reasoners,  it  is  obvious  that  what 
IS  called  religious  belief  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  thing  more  than 
opinion.  The  Rationalists  of  Germany  have  pushed  this  principle  to 
some  of  its  frightful  consequences.  Their  more  timid  brethren  in 
this  country  are,  as  yet,  far  behind,  but  are  necessarily  moving  on 
in  the  same  direction.     But  the  end  is  not  yet. 


LETTER  IV. 
Dear  Reader : 

36.  In  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  letter,  you  must  not  under- 
stand me  as  denying  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures which  private  reason  is  by  its  own  light  competent  to  un- 
derstand. Our  Blessed  Saviour  condescended  to  appeal  to  it,  in 
certain  cases.  When  He  refuted  the  charge  made  against  Him,  of 
casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  ;  when  He  appealed  to 
the  knowledge  His  hearers  had  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  respecting 
the  signs  of  His  coming ;  when  He  directed  their  attention  to  His 
works,  as  bearing  testimony  to  Him,  the  appeal  was,  in  every  in- 
8tan  56,  to  their  private  reason.  You  perceive,  however,  that  in  all 
this,  He  addressed  persons  not  yet  aggregated  to  the  Society  of  Hia 
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disciples ;  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  divinity  of  His  mission  and 
character.  But  in  revealing  those  doctrines  which  He  comniunicar 
ted  to  His  disciples,  already  convinced  that  He  is  the  true  Teacher 
from  God,  there  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  an  appeal  to  the  private 
reason  of  any  man.  We  have  a  remarkable  mstance  of  this,  in 
the  case  of  the  seceders  at  Caphemaum.  The  Private  lleasoners  found 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  a  hard  saying,  but  Christ  made 
not  a  single  remark  to  render  it  what  they  would  call  more  rationaL 
He  seemed  prepared  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  others,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  question  He  put  to  them,  "  will  you  also  go  away  ? 
Simon  Feter  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall 
we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  Hero  then,  is  the 
first  striking  instance  of  the  difference  between  faith  and  opinion; 
beteen  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  those  whom  we  have  designated  a 
Private  Reasoner  on  the  doctrines  of  Revelation. 

37.  We  may  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  difference  by  analogies 
derived  from  the  exercises  of  ordinary  prudence,  in  the  coacema  of 
life ;  taking  care,  however,  to  remember  that  no  human  comparison 
will  be  a  complete  illustration.  If  a  man  is  sick,  he  will  use  the  best 
information  within  his  rdach,  and  the  best  light  of  his  private  rea- 
son, in  selecting  a  good  physician.     But  when  he  has  found  him, 
he  will  not  subject  the  prescriptions  to  his  private  reason,  rejecting 
some  altogether,  taking  only  parts  of  others ;  and  so,  making  the 
doctor's  science  subordinate  to  his  own  opinion.     In  like  manner, 
if  a  man  has  an  important  suit  at  law,  he  will  exercise  his  private 
judgment  and  reason  in  soliciting  his  advocate;  but  having  selected 
him,  he  will  act  under  his  advice,  and  be  guided  by  him.  Now  such 
comparisons  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  both  the  lawyer  and  the 
pliysician  are  fallible,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken ;  whereas  Christ, 
the  true  advocate,  and  true  physician,  is  essentially  infallible.     And 
you  perceive  accordingly,  that  in  the  system  of  religion  all  that 
goes  to  indicate  and  determine  His  character  when  He  was  on  the 
earth,  and  His  Church,  as  representing  Ilini,  after  His  ascension  into 
heaven,  comes  within  the  province  of  private  reason,  until   men  are 
brought   into   the   light   of  faith,  the   community  of   discipleship, 
and  the  unity  of  the  Church.      There  they  are  under  God's  leach- 
ing ;  there  they  learn  the  doctrines  which  Christ  revealed ;  there 
they  ascertain  what  are  the  true  Scriptures,  and  what  is  their  true 
meaning ;  there,  in  line,  they  are  taught  in  the  language  of  our 
Saviour  himself,  "  to  observe   all  things  whatsoever   He  had  com- 
manded" the  Apostles,  under  the  promise  that  He  would  be  with  them 
all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.     The  Church  has 
not  revealed  the  doctrines ;  this  was  not  her  office.     She  was  and 
is  the  witness,  and  teacher,  extending  through  all  days,  filling  up 
the  whole  period  of  time  between  the  individual  believer,  and  the 
Divine  Author  of  Christianily.      She  bears  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  such  and  such  doctrines  were   revealed  by  Him.     If  Private 
Reasoners  pervert  the  doctrine  by  erroneous  explanations ;  she  bears 
testimony  to  the  true  meaning,  and  against  the  error.  Every  doctrine 
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thus  proposed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  held 
by  her  children  as  infallibly  true.  This  is  Divine  faith,  because  the 
motive  of  it  is  the  veracity  of  God. 

38.  The  Private  Keasoner«,  that  is,  persons  out  of  the  Church, 
profess  equally  to  found  their  belief  on  the  veracity  of  God. 
but  instead  of  appealing  to  the  Church,  as  the  witness  appointed 
by  God  to  attest  what  doctrines  Christ  revealed,  they  appeal  to 
their  own  private  opinion,  as  founded  on  what  i<eems  to  them  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  The  immediate  object  of  their  belief  is  their 
own  opinion.  They  seek  for  Divine  truth  within  themselves  ;  for  the 
Bible  has  no  meaning  for  them,  until  its  supposed  sense  is  ascer- 
tained and  approved  by  the  tribunal  within.  Hence,  although  every 
doctiine  revealed  by  our  Saviour  is  a  fact,  and  to  be  proved  by 
competent  testimony,  as  other  facts  are,  it  is  essentially  changed  by 
the  Private  Reasoners  into  an  opinion,  before  they  can  appropriate 
it  as  an  article  of  belief  in  their  own  minds.  In  the  abstract,  they 
profess  to  believe  in  Christ ;  they  profess  to  believe  what  He  taught. 
But  in  practice,  they  deny  any  competent  provision  for  determining 
what  He  really  did  teach,  and  assume,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that 
every  one  must  "  search  the  Scriptures,"  gdess  at  their  meaning,  and 
80  form  a  kind  of  religion  for  himself,  as  if  Christ  had  left  his  work 
a  blank,  as  to  all  certain  means  for  its  divine  attestation,  until  the 
Bible  should  fall  under  the  individual  perusal  and  interpretation  of 
each  separate  Private  Reasoner.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  appeal,  dear 
reader,  to  your  own  experience.  The  Private  Reasoners  tell  you 
to  read  the  Scriptures  and  judge  for  yourself.  Now,  as  a  test,  take 
the  text,  "I  and  my  Father  are  One,"  and  the  other  text,  "The 
Father  is  greater  than  I."  Here  appears  to  be  a  contradiction. 
Now,  judging  for  yourself,  you  will  lean  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two ;  and  when  you  have  decided  in  favor  of  that  which  estab- 
lishen  the  Divine  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father ;  or  in  favor  of 
the  other,  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  conclusion  to  which  voa 
will  come  in  your  own  mind  ?  Evidently  it  will  be  an  opinion,  and 
this  opinion  will  be  the  object  and  matter  of  your  belief 

39.  If,  then,  according  to  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truths  of 
revelation,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  is  no  God,  what  is 
the  direct  thing  which  you  believe  ?  Something  that  Christ  has 
revealed  on  the  subject  ?  No  ;  it  is  simply  your  own  opinion.  If, 
by  the  same  process,  you  arrive  at  the  opposite  conclusion,  what  is 
it  you  believe  ?  Your  own  opinion  again  !  But  in  neither  case  can 
you  say  that  you  believe  it  on  the  authority  of  God  revealing  it,  but 
simply  on  the  approval  of  your  own  private  reason.  Can  there  be, 
then,  such  a  thing  as  Divine  faith  among  believers  out  of  the 
Church  ?  Impossible  !  Now  every  Catholic  believes  in  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  as  a  positive  fact  of  Divine  revelation.  And  why  does  he 
believe  ?  Because  God  has  revealed  it.  He  believes  it  therefore  on 
the  authority  of  God,  and  believing  it  on  God's  authority,  he  holds 
it  as  a  matter  of  Divine  faith,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
feet  is  proved  to  him  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  which  has 
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always  believed  and  always  taught  this  doctrine.  And  so  with 
regard  to  every  dogma  that  enters  into  the  deposit  of  Christ's  reve- 
lation. When  one  of  the  Private  Reasoners  says  he  believes  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  he  cannot  consistently  say  that  he  does  so  because 
God  has  revealed  tV,  for  this  would  be  believing  it  as  a  fact  which,  as 
such,  must  necessarily  depend  on  outward  testimony  for  its  proof, 
but  he  must  believe  it  because  he  has  searched  the  Scriptures  for  himr 
self,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  tert 
which  says,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  One,"  ought  to  prevail  over  the 
other  text  which  says,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  In  other 
words,  he  believes  it  because  it  is  his  own  opinion. 

40.  Neither  is  it  bf  any  use  to  say  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  statement  is  not  true.  It  is  one  of  those  piously 
fraudulent  phrases  which  the  Private  Reasoners  employ  to  impose 
<m  the  simple-minded,  and  to  cover  the  delusiveness  of  their  own 
principle,  under  reverence  for  the  Divine  Book.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Bible  has  been  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  adapt 
it,  that  of  degrading  the  revelations  of  Christ  into  a  chaos  of  human 
opinions,  mutually  contradicting  each  other.  But  even  if  this  were 
true,  it  would  still  be  fallacious  to  say  that  God  speaks  to  us  in  the 
sacred  vohune.  It  would  merely  be  true  that  he  writes  to  us ;  and 
between  writing  to  us  and  speaking  to  us,  there  is  a  great  difference. 
On  the  side  of  God  the  Scriptures  are  all  that  they  were  intended  to 
be — an  inspired  collection  of  historial  and  biographical  incidents 
connected  with  the  lives  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  His  Apostles, 
including,  however,  a  written  attestation  of  many,  if  not  all,  the  doc- 
trines of  Divine  revelation.  In  so  far  as  doctrines  are  concerned, 
the  Scriptures  are  but  an  outward,  and  I  might  say,  a  duplicate 
fonn  of  the  living  fliith  which  Christ  had  implanted,  as  the  life-pulse, 
in  the  heart  of  His  Church  before  the  book  of  the  New  Testament 
h;i<l  been  committed  to  wrilinor.  Thev  emanated  from  the  Church 
herselt*.  The  authors  were  inspired  to  write,  but  the  manuscript 
was  intended  for  her  use,  to  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  her  faith  and 
teaolunuj;  and  under  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  she 
received  tVoni  her  Founder,  to  be  perfectly  understood  and  infallibly 
expounded  by  her  alone.  It  is  manifest  that  if  God  had  authoriztMl 
the  abuse  which  the  Private  Heasouers  make  of  his  written  word, 
He  would  have  authorized  thereby  the  overthrow  of  what  is  most 
valuable  in  the  teachings  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  viz. :  their  intrinsic 
inlallibility,  and  the  certainty  of  the  faith  which  that  infallibility 
iihspires.  He  would  have  been  allowing  His  Divine  Son  to  lay  the 
everla.sling  foundations  of  his  Church,  to  authorize  His  Apostles  to 
buihl  it  uj),  whilst  He  would  be  at  the  same  time  authorizing  others, 
by  private  reasonings  on  the  Scriptures,  to  pull  down  the  edifice, 
rcuii>del  its  form,  and  reconstruct  it  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  private  opinion.  He  would  be  authorizing  some  to  preach 
thai  Ciirist  is  God,  and  others,  that  Christ  is  not  God ;  some,  that 
bishojjs  are  of  Divine  institution — others,  that  they  are  not;  some, 
that  there  is  a  hell — others,  that  there  is  not,  and  so  on  through  all 
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the  multitudinous  errors  of  sects  into  which  the  Private  Reasoners 
are  divided. 

41.  If  God  had  appointed  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  guide  of  the 
human  mind,  through  the  medium  of  private  interpretation,  He 
would  have  provided  the  reader  with  a  measure  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion corresponding  with  that  of  tlie  writer.  But  although  they  were 
thus  written,  they  are  not  thus  read,  and  among  all  the  schools 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  principle  of  private  reasoning,  there  is 
not  one  whose  system  provides  for  tnis  moral  deficiency,  except  that 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  assume  that  God  will  give  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  open  the  interior  eye  of  the  true  meaning  of  inspired 
written  Word.  This  idea  also  prevailed  among  some  of  the  earlier 
Private  Reasoners  of  other  denominations,  and  is  still  clung  to  by  in- 
dividuals of  a  more  pious  or  enthusiastic  temperament.  But  its  fal- 
lacy is  palpable  from  the  fact,  that  the  interpretations  arrived  at, 
through  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  reader,  would  be  uniform  ;  whereas 
their  interpretations  are  as  diversified  and  contradictory  as  the  in- 
dividual opinions  on  which  they  are  founded.  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
subject  longer  than  may  have  seemed  to  you  necessary.  But  I  deem 
it  important  that  I  should  do  so,  in  order  to  give  you  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  difierence  between  authority  and  reason — be- 
tween faith  and  opinion — between  the  Church  of  God  and  the  Pri- 
vate Reasoners  who  are  now,  or  have  been  at  any  time,  separate 
from  her  Communion.  This  distinction  is  a  Divine  line  between  the 
truth  of  Christ  and  the  heresies  that  have  opposed  it,  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.  The  Church  comes  down  to  us  through  the  suc- 
cession of  intermediate  generations,  continuously,  as  one  and  the 
same  society — the  successors  of  the  other  Apostles,  succeeding  un- 
der the  title  of  bishops,  surrounding  as  their  common  centre,  and 
revering  as  their  common  visible  head,  the  successor  of  Peter,  on 
whom  the  Church  was  built ;  around  the  bishops  the  clergy  of  the 
second  order,  with  the  faithful  people,  teaching  and  believing  per- 
petually, unanimously,  and  universally  the  same  truths  down  to  the 
present  day.  Coeval  with  the  commencement  of  the  Church  you 
find  the  Private  Reasoners,  in  the  seceders  of  Caphernaum,  and  then, 
following  the  stream  of  time  downwards,  you  tind  their  successors 
in  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  Mircion,  Arius,  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Pela- 
gius,  Berengarius  (for  a  time),  Wyckliffe,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Bucer,  Craniner,  Knox,  Socinus,  Wesley,  Swedenbourg,  Joanna 
Southcote,  Mother  Ann  Lee,  Joe  Smith,  Father  Miller,  and  Kir  wan. 
42.  \v\  this  enumeration,  dear  reader,  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the 
several  errors  into  which  private  reasoning  has  betrayed  the  different 
persons  whose  names  are  mentioned,  were  of  equal  enormity,  or  of 
equal  estrangement  from  the  truth.  They  all  agreed  in  two  things, 
and  it  is  by  their  agreement  only  that  1  classify  thom  in  the  same 
catalogue,  and  in  asserting  the  right  of  private  reason  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  what  is  written  in  the  Scriptures.  Their  systems 
of  doctrine  were  mutually  opposed  and  repugnant  to  each  other — 
the  errors  of  some  were  far  more  enormous  than  those  of  others, 
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all  of  them  contained  some  truth,  and  even  much  precious  trntlj,  but 
truth  unfortunately  transferred  from  the  basis  of  revelation  as  a 
fact  to  that  of  their  opinion  ;  and  by  a  singular  law  which  pursues 
the  work  of  Private  Reasoners  throup^h  all  the  wanderings  of  their 
errors,  the  school  (that  of  Socinus,  for  instance,)  which  has  most 
consistency  with  their  common  principle,  has  the  smallest  residuum 
of  truth  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  (that  of  Cranmer, 
let  us  say,)  which  has  the  maximum  of  truth,  out  of  the  Church,  pos- 
sesses but  the  minimum  of  consistency  with  the  same  organic  prin- 
ciple, A  iz.,  the  right  of  private  reason  as  interpreter  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  my  last  letter,  I  set  forth  the  parties  to  any  coim^to- 
versies  which  now  exists,  or  by  possibility  can  exist,  between  the 
Church  and  her  opponents.  In  this,  you  see  clearly  stated  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  or  the  matter  in  controversy  between  those  par- 
ties. You  perceive,  manifestly,  that  the  Church  adheres  to  her  Divine 
warranty,  to  her  doctrines,  as  facts  of  revelation,  which  are  not  to  be 
disputed  by  men  who  believe  in  the  Author  of  Christianity,  and  who 
admit  the  authority  of  moral  evidence.  The  Private  Reasoners,  on 
the  other  hand,  cling  to  their  own  interpretations,  and  oppose  to  her 
their  own  opinions,  with  every  display  of  Scripture  misunderstood, 
of  texts  distorted,  by  the  various  obHquity  of  the  several  interpre- 
ters. What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  an  objection  to  the  Catholic 
Church  on  any  one  doctrine  of  revelation  ?  It  is  necessarily  an 
opinion  opposed  to  a  fact.  The  matter,  therefore,  involved  between 
these  parties  is  positive  fact  on  the  Catholic  side  ;  positive  opinion 
on  the  side  of  the  Private  Reasoners. 

4^.  Another  consequence  follows.  Among  the  Private  Reasoners 
there  are  churches,  so-called.  On  what  are  they  founded  1  Evi- 
dently on  the  simple  opinions  of  their  respective  founders.  The 
concurrence  of  other  opinions  with  that  of  the  founder,  cannot,  by 
any  means,  strengthen  the  foundation  of  the  pretended  Church, 
although  it  may  have  tended  to  give  plausibility  to  the  delusion,  and 
increase  the  members  of  the  new  association.  Yet,  even  experience 
has  proved  the  vanity  of  attemj)ting  to  build  an  ecclesiastical  edifice 
on  such  a  sandy  basis.  Now  it  gives  way  at  one  angle,  and  now 
at  an  otlier.  And,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these 
human  constructions  that  is  not  rent  in  twain,  like  the  veil  of  the 
Jewish  Temple,  under  God's  displeasure  at  the  incredulity  of  the 
people,  when  His  only  begotten  Son  was  in  agony  for  their  redemp- 
tion. It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle,  which  might 
have  been  seen  a  priori^  and  which  experience  has  fully  established, 
that  no  amount  of  civil  power,  on  the  part  of  apostate  rulers  of 
this  world  ;  no  amount  of  learning  on  the  part  of  those  architects 
who  planned  the  edifice,  could  give  stability  to  the  superstructure  ; 
no  acccssicm  of  new  members  could  give  strength  or  security,  so 
long  as  the  original  foundations  rested  on  the  opinions  of  the 
Private  Reasoners,  who  first  separated  from  God's  Church.  There 
is  an  *'  original  sin"  in  the  very  first  principle  of  the  Private  Rea- 
soners, which  taints  and  vitiates  all  its  consequences.     Has  any  one 
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of  tbeso  schools,  which  have  grown  out  of  it ;  a  moral  certainty, 
such  as  reasonable  beings  require,  as  to  any  one  Christian  institution 
connected  with  it  ?  1  speak  not  now  of  its  preaching,  for  the 
preacher  himself  <loes  not  profess  to  give  out  from  the  sacred  desk 
any  thing  more  than  his  own  opinions.  But  I  speak  of  those  in- 
stitutions which,  akhouglijsut  down  and  mutilated,  are  still  supposed 
to  have  been  appointed  ot  Christ — have  they  any  valid  sacraments? 
have  they  any  true  ministry  ?  have  they  any  one  of  the  Divine 
institutions  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  appointed  as  means  of 
grace — channels  through  which  His  infinite  love  of  mankind,  would 
convey  the  merits  of  His  death  and  passion,  to  the  soul  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual, who  should  most  desire,  or  stand  most  in  need  of  it  ?  On 
their  own  principles,  all  this  is  doubtful,  since  all  this  is  founded  on 
opinion,  and  since  opinion  necessarily  implies  doubt,  or,  at  least,  does 
not  exclude  it. 

4i.  The  objections,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  answer  in  repel- 
Ihig  the  oi)iK>sition  of  the  Private  Reasoners,  are  simply  the  objec- 
tions of  opmion.  And  as  opinion  varies^  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other, and  oftentimes  in  tlie  same  individual,  it  is  impossible  to  write 
so  as  to  meet  the  specific  form  in  which  these  ever  changing,  incon- 
stant, capricious,  and  oftentimes  contradictory  conclusions  are  pre- 
sented. The  Church  has  had  but  one  method  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  is,  to  establish  and  declare  the  fact  against  which  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Private  Keasoner  had  been  arrayed.  Now,  it  is  a  fact, 
which  1  will  mention  by  way  of  illustration,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Charles  I  of  England  was  executed, 
and  the  mode  of  his  execution  was  by  having  his  head  cut  oif  on  the 
block.  Sup[)osing  our  Private  Reasoners  were  to  fill  volumes  in  in- 
tending to  prove  thereby,  either  that  the  monarch  was  not  executed, 
or  that  he  was  executed  by  shooting  or  hanging,  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  refute  all  the  silly  opinions  contained  in  those  books  in  order 
to  etitablish  the  certainty  that  he  was  beheaded,  and  in  this  manner 
put  lo  death  ?  Certainly  not !  It  would  be  quite  sufllicient,  for  all 
reasonable  people,  to  prove  the  fact,  and  the  proof  of  the  fact  would 
be  the  refutation  of  all  opinions  against  it.  Now,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner 1  shall  proceed  in  these  letters.  I  shall  endeavor  to  establish 
the  facts  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  several  doctrines  which  she 
teaches  as  revelations  from  God.  And  just  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  competent  witnesses,  according  to  the  laws  of  moral  evi- 
dence, of  an  event  which  concerned  them,  and  which  occurred  two 
hundred  years  ago,  so  shall  the  testimony,  not  only  of  one  nation, 
but  of  all  Christendom,  attest  and  establish  the  facts  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  Catholic  doctrine.  This  furnishes  a  sufllicient 
reason  why  I  do  not  take  any  direct  notice  of  the  trash  which  has 
lately  been  addressed  to  me,  under  the  title  of  "  Letters,"  in  a  pub- 
lic newspaper.  The  o[)inions  of  the  writer  are  all  that  they  express, 
and  certauily  the  man  who  would  undertake  to  refute  or  correct  all 
the  foolish  opinions  that  are  abroad  on  religious,  as  well  as  on  other 
matters,  would  undertake  a  very  absurd  task.     I  do  not  say  that  a 
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1  espoctable  writer,  out  of  the  Church,  mic^lit  not  present  his  opinions 
in  that  measure  of  apparently  good  failJi,  that  dignity  of  style  and  senti- 
ment, that  moderation  oflone  and  manner,  which  shouhi  entitle  tbem 
to  be  respectfully  noticed.  But  there  is  notliing  of  this  kind  to  recom- 
mend the  letters  just  alluded  to.  No  doubt,  every  man  so  disposed  can 
bring  together  scandals  from  every  age  o(  the  Chribtian  Cliurch,  be- 
ginning with  the  avarice  and  treachery  of  Judas.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  lind  materials  to  work  up  into  a  ])amphlet  of 
reproach  upon  the  social  and  moral  character  of  any  community ; 
and  yet  the  publi<^ation  of  the  police  reports  of  New  York  would 
give  but  a  false  idea  of  the  virtues  that  still  subsist  in  this  commu- 
nity, but  which  find  no  place  on  such  register.  Yet  it  is,  I  fear,  in 
such  a  spirit  that  the  author  of  the  letters  to  me  was  induced  to  launch 
his  shallow  bark  on  the  ocean  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and  with  the 
peculiar  industry  of  persons  like  himself,  who  have  given  up  Divine 
faith  for  human  opinion,  to  collect  the  scum  which  floats  upon  its 
surface,  and  distnbute  it  through  the  newspapers  to  the  admirers  of 
such  commodity.  It  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  boasted  pro- 
gress of  our  age,  to  discover  that  it  has  founded  such  appreciation. 


LETTER  V. 

Dear  Reader: 

45.  From  what  has  been  said,  you  perceive  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  wnthin  the  Church,  and  that  of  the 
Piivate  Reasoners,  who  are  beyond  the  j)ale  of  her  communion.  On 
the  one  side,  there  is  faith  ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  opinions. 
The  Private  Reasoners  have  destroyed  the  essential  basis  on  which 
alone  faith  could  rest  securely.  They  do  not  deny  the  revelation  it- 
self, but  they  reject  the  only  testimony  by  which  its  contents  may 
be  identified  and  discerned  ;  and  instead  of  appealing  to  competent 
witnesses,  such  ns  Christ  had  api)ointed  in  tlie  organization  of  His 
Church,  they  appeal  to  their  own  private  speculations.  You  need 
not  be  surprised,  then,  at  the  errors  and  contradictions  respect^ 
ing  revelation  into  which  they  have  fallen.  In  those  States  in  which 
the  sovereign  espoused  their  principle,  the  civil  government  has 
taken  into  its  own  hands,  by  sacrilegious  usurpation,  the  power 
which  lawfully  belonged  to  the  successors  of  the  Aj)ostles,  and  of 
Peter,  by  the  appointment  of  our  Saviour.  Thus  in  England,  Prus- 
sia, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  not  to  speak  of  other  States,  the  secular 
authority  determines  and  enforces  what  the  Private  Reasoners  shall 
believe,  or  at  least  profess.  The  rules  of  the  Government  in  Eng- 
land were  made  less  stringent  than  in  the  other  States,  and  accord- 
ingly England  has  swarmed  with  nil  kinds  of  sects,  schisms,  and 
heresies.  The  same  is  the  case  in  this  country,  where  there  is  no  re- 
straint at  all.  A  large  number,  perhaj^s  a  majority,  of  those  who 
have  inherited  the  birth-right  of  reasoning  out  their  doctrines  of 
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Christ,  by  reading  the  Bible  and  judging  for  themselves,  have  no 
fixed  ideas  of  religion  whatever.  Those  of  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  profess  some  formulary  of  creeds,  and  confessions  of  faith, 
either  effervesce  into  fanaticism,  so  as  to  drive  out  sober-mind  peo- 
ple, or  else  sink  into  indifference,  so  as  to  tolerate  the  most  glaring 
contradictions,  as  the  only  way  to  escape  disputes  which,  as  they 
have  no  certain  method  of  determining  truth  from  error  by  the  pro- 
cess of  private  reasoning,  generally  end  in  a  split,  producing  two  sects 
instead  of  one. 

46.  In  the  Catholic  Church  the  process  is  that  which  the  Saviour 
appointed,  that  which  the  Apostles  taught  and  practiced,  that  which 
their  successors  through  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  have  never 
ceased  to  inculcate  and  employ.  If  you  would  desire  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  fullness  of  Christ's  revelation,  if  you  would  desire 
to  be  made  partaker  of  the  riches  of  His  grace,  and  of  the  merits 
of  His  redemption,  you  have  only  to  seek  admission,  and  to  become 
a  member  in  the  discipleship  of  Christ  by  communion  with  His 
Church.  She  is  spread  throughout  the  world;  and  you  have  but  to 
apply  to  the  nearest  of  her  priests  or  bishops,  to  learn  from  him 
what  is  her  doctrine.  He  will  not,  in  his  reply,  give  you  his  opinion, 
but  he  will  give  you  the  attestation  of  her  belief  as  received  from 
Christ  and  Ilis  Apostles,  and  as  held  during  eighteen  hundred  years. 
You  may  consult  other  priests  and  other  bishops ;  and  on  these 
points  of  revelation  you  will  find  no  doubt,  uo  discrepancy,  but  all 
will  speak  as  with  the  same  voice,  and  give  you  the  same  reply ;  so 
that,  ill  the  attestations  of  the  individual  Catholic  pastor,  you  have 
the  universal  attestation  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church;  the  same  as 
if  its  two  hundred  millions  of  witnesses  stood  by,  saying,  "Yes,  that 
is  the  faith  which  we  have  all  received,  which  we  believe  and 
teach." 

47.  If  you  had  lived  in  the  Fifteenth,  or  in  the  Seventh,  or  in  the 
Third  Century  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  desired  to  know  what 
Christ  had  revealed,  on  similar  inquiry  you  would  have  found  a  corre- 
sponding pjocess  and  answer.  I  do  not  say  that  you  would  have  found 
the  Catliolic  faith,  in  the  Seventh  or  in  tlie  Third  Century,  presented 
in  the  same  written  form  of  attestation  which  it  received  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  I  speak  of  it  as  to  its  substance,  and  not  its  form  ; 
I  sprak  of  it  as  the  living  consciousness  which,  at  all  periods,  sub- 
sists most  intimately  and  most  perfectly  in  the  Cimrch  herself  But 
the  reason  of  this  formal  difference  is  that  the  form  in  which  her 
doctrine  is  presented,  from  one  age  to  another,  is  more  or  less  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  errors,  which  the  Private 
lieasoners  have  brought  out  at  different  times  to  oppose,  or  vitiate, 
the  truths  which  she  had  received  from  her  Divine  Fovmder,  of 
which  ^he  was  charged  by  Him  to  be  the  guardian,  the  witness,  and 
the  channel  of  communication  to  generations  and  generations  of  our 
fallen  race,  then  and  still  unborn.  A  revelation  had  been  made  by 
external  means,  and,  so  to  express  it,  in  a  human  manner  best  suited 
to  the  conditions  of  our  nature,  as  composed  of  a  soul  and  a  body* 
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Our  Divine  Saviour  employed  the  human  voice  as  Man,  to  commu- 
nicate through  the  sense  of  hearing  the  knowledge  of  His  Divine 
doctrine.  Ilis  miracles,  too.  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses. 
The  manner  of  His  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  were  not 
exceptions  to  this  law.  When  He  departed,  those  to  whom  His 
Apostles  carried  the  message  of  His  revelation  had  to  depend  on  the 
intermediate  authority  of  those  witnesses  appointed  by  Him.  But  as 
they  were  sent  forth  to  represent  their  Divine  Lord  in  carrying  on  His 
work.  He  armed  them  with  the  credentials  necessary  to  confirm  their 
statement,  by  the  power  of  miracles,  which  they  also  performed. 

48.  To  th'3  unconverted  they  had  to  preach  a  new  doctrine,  on  the 
part  of  Christ  and  of  God.  The  principal  question,  then,  was 
whether  God  had  sent  them.  This  they  proved,  as  their  Divine 
Master  had  proved  to  them  His  mission,  by  miracles.  The  wit- 
nesses of  either  were  as  competent  to  testify  to  their  miracles,  as 
they  were  to  testify  to  any  other  public  occurrence  depending  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.  It  is  remarkable  that  Christ  gave  an  effi- 
cacy to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  more  striking  than  had  ever 
been  manifest  in  His  own,  when  they,  after  having  received  the  Holy 
Spirit,  also  through  an  outward  and  visible  medium  preached  in 
Jerusalem,  we  read  of  three  thousand  at  one  time,  and  five  thousand 
at  another,  who  immediately  renounced  the  fallen  synagogue  and 
joined  their  communion.  They  apj)ointed  and  associated  with  them- 
selves new  Apostles.  Mathias  was  designated  in  place  of  the 
traitor  Judas  ;  Paul,  after  his  miraculous  conversion,  is  associated ; 
Timothy  and  Titus,  and  others,  are  mentioned  as  new  links  in  the 
Apostolic  chain.  In  the  mean  time  the  faith  is  radiating  and  extend- 
ing to  larger  and  larger  circles,  with  tlie  increase  of  new  adherents 
to  the  new  society ;  and  the  Church  had  already  extended  to  the 
east  and  west — had  i)enetrated  many  of  the  lloman  provinces,  and 
become  known  in  the  Imperial  Capital  itself  before  tlie  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written.  Since  thev  recorded  several 
of  the  things  of  which  we  are  s|>eaking,  and  since  such  events  must 
have  preceded  the  writing  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

49.  Tims,  truth  of  revelation,  proved  by  the  testimony  of  God 
himself,  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  became  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  ;  the  very  life  and  consciousness  of  her 
beinc:.  The  doctrines  which  thev  have  received  were  facts,  since 
they  had  been  revealed.  And  these,  once  establised  l)y  miracles, 
and  once  become  a  species  of  Divine  Incarnation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  were  to  be  sought  and  re- 
ceived, exclusivelv,  from  her  authorized  testiinonv  and  teachinc:.  In 
her  alone  thev  had  existence.  She  alone  had  received  them  from 
Christ.  And  although,  comi>osed  of  mortal  beings,  her  members 
and  pastors  were  sulycct  to  the  laws  of  our  common  mortality, 
yet,  as  an  externnl,  visible  society,  organized  on  the  plan  of  our 
Redeemer,  her  moral  identity  is  instruction  ;  whilst  the  spirit  of 
truth,  divinely  given, constitutes  her  inward  and  immortal  life.  She 
is  the  same  witness  to-day,  and  tiie  same  teacher,  of  tie  same  truths 
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that  she  has  been  from  the  commencement.  The  only  difference  ia 
that  the  formal  mode  of  presenting  her  doctrines  had  been  more  or 
less  determined,  from  age  to  age,  by  tlie  special  eliaracter  of  the 
several  heresies  which  it  was  a  part  of  her  duty  to  condemn  and 
repel.  Thus,  if  the  errors  brought  forth  by  the  Private  Reasoners 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  had  been  proclaimed  by  Arius  and  his  ad- 
herents in  the  Fourth,  the  form  of  her  doctrines,  suited  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  deposit  of  faith  committed  to  her  by  Christ,  would 
have  been  substantially  the  same,  emanating  from  the  Council  of 
Nice,  as  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 

50.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  Christ  appointed  a  Church  to  pre- 
serve  and  communicate  His  revelation,  that  Church  must  be  infalli- 
ble. That  He  commanded  His  Church  to  teach  all  nations  is  un- 
deniable. The  precept  is,  indeed,  addressed  to  the  Apostleship  of 
the  Church,  but  out  of  the  communion  of  that  primitive,  united, 
and  universal  Society,  which  we  call  the  Church  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  any  true  Apostleship.  Reasonable  evidence  for  proving 
the  Divine  mission  of  those  to  whom  the  command  of  our  Lord 
was  addressed,  being  once  furnished,  the  obligation,  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  of  being  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith;  in  other  words,  of  being  taught  by  those  who  were  appointed 
teachers  for  them,  is  a  necessary  consequence.  So  that,  whoever 
would  know  all  things,  "  whatsover  Christ  had  commanded  them," 
is  bound  by  the  acknowleded  precept  to  seek  the  Apostleship,  and 
learn  the  things  of  revelation  from  those  whom  Christ  had  appointed 
teachers  thereof,  in  His  own  stead.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church.  He  has  commissioned  her  to  go  to  all  those 
who  were  not  present,  when  He  spoke  Himself  to  carry  and  convey 
His  teaching,  declaring  that  He  would  be  with  them  all  days,  even 
till  the  consummation  of  the  world.  Catholics,  therefore,  do  but 
honor  Christ  in  recognizing  the  infallibility  of  His  Church.  It  is 
not  for  tlfe  exaltation  of  her  ministry,  but  for  the  good  of  her  mem- 
bers, for  the  security  of  all,  that  He  invested  her  with  this  essential 
of  His  own  nature.  In  fact,  it  is  the  infallibility  of  Ch list  which  con- 
stitutes the  in-errancy  of  the  Church. 

51.  This  she  herself  has  ever  attested  as  a  fact.  It  is  a  portion 
of  her  doctrine.  This  she  has  never  ceased  to  attest.  It  was  but  in 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  that  she  would  have  dared  to  con- 
demn the  heresies  that  sprang  up  in  the  Apostolic  age,  or  in  any  of 
the  ages  that  have  since  intervened.  The  unity  of  her  doctrine, 
its  universal  extension;  the  deep  and  religious  reverence  for  the 
authority  which  she  exercises,  are  but  consequences  of  it.  It 
is  attested  by  every  decision  of  hers,  determining  the  difference  be- 
tween the  original  deposit  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  human  opinions 
which  unfaithful  men  have  from  time  to  time,  put  forth  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  teaching.  It  is  attested  by  the  advocates  of  all  here- 
sies that  have  ever  opposed  her — in  the  only  way  in  which  heretics 
could  afford  such  testimony.  Whenever  she  condemned  their  errors, 
then  they  discovered  that  she  was  not  only  a  fallible  but  a  fallen 
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Church ;  but  not  before.  They  invariably,  as  soon  as  they  weie 
numerous  enough,  arrogated  to  themselves  her  authority,  and  a^ 
tempted  to  play  the  Church  of  God,  by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  with  a  tyranny  over  their  own  memberf^ 
unparalleled  in  her  annals.  They  could  not  ri*e  to  her  eminence, 
btit  they  would  drag  her  down  to  their  own  level ;  by  denying  her 
that  infallibility,  which  they  might  not  dare  to  claim  for  themselves. 
In  every  page  of  the  early  Christian  writers  which  illustrates  her 
doctrines,  her  infallibility  is  supposed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  cavil.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  my  pur- 
pose in  these  letters  to  multiply  extracts  from  their  writings,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  But  I  shall  make  it 
.convenient  to  do  so.  if  any  one  of  our  Private  Reasouers  profess- 
ing to  be  acquainted  with  the  early  writings  of  Christian  authors, 
shall  deny  what  has  just  been  said. 

62.  But  in  truth,  dear  reader,  there  are  some  among  these  Pri- 
vate Reasoners  so  blindly  prejudiced  against  the  medium  through 
which  Our  Saviour  would  have  us  to  be  instructed  and  sanctified, 
that  they  would  sooner  reject  revelation  itself,  than   receive  it 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.     For  them  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  quote  the  admirable  testimony  of  the  Augustines, 
the  Ambroses,  the  Cyrils,  the  Gregories,  the  Basils,  and  the  Chry- 
sostoms,  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.    These  illustrations  and 
saintly  writings  attest  the  facts  of  religion  in  their  time,  and  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Church,  their  language  is  stronger  than  Catholics  in 
our  day  are  accustomed  to  on  the  same  subject.     But  our  Private 
Reasoners  do  not  wish  facts,  opinions  are  sufficient  for  them,  and 
their  ow'u  opinions  especially,  are  highest  in  their  estimation.    Their 
opinions  have  decided  that  the  Church  is  fallible.    If  any  thing  could 
be  found  in  the  early  writers  going  to  corroborate  this  view,  that 
would  suit  them  ;  but  facts,  such  as  found  in  the  pages  of  those 
authors  are  fatal  to  their  position.     Yet  it  is  surprising  to  me  that 
professing  belief  in  Christianity,  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  an 
unerrinix  authority,  even  by  the  light  of  private  reason  ;  that  they  do 
not  see  the  fact  of  its   institution  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.     What 
could  Our   Saviour    have    meant  when   he   said   to    his  Apostles, 
"  Go  ye  into  the  whole  world  and    preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea 
ture?"  Mark  xvi.  15.      Whnt  could  He  have  meant  when  He  smd, 
"  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me  ;   an<i  he  that  despiseth  you,  de- 
spiseth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me  ?" 
Luke  X.  16.  What  could  He  have  meant  when  He  said,  "And  I  will 
ask  the   Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  whom  the  world 
cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  nor  knoweth   him  ;  but 
you  shall  know  him,  because  he  shall  abide  with  you,  and  shall  be 
in  you?"  John  xiv.  10,  17.     What  could  He  have  meant  when  He 
said,  '*  But  when  he,  the  S])irit  of  Truth  is  come,  he  will  teach  you 
all  truth  ;   for  he    shall  not    s])eak  of  himself;  but    what  things 
soever  he  shall  hear,  he  shall  speak  ;  and  the  things  that  are  to  come, 
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he  will  show  you?"  John  xvi.  13.  "What  could  He  have  meant 
when  He  said,  "  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and,  be- 
hold, I  am  witli  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world?" 
^latthew  xxviii.  18,  20.  What  could  He  have  meant,  when  He  said, 
"  And  if  he  will  not  hear  them,  tell  the  Church.  And  if  he  will  not 
hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  publican  ?" 
Matthew  xviii.  17.  What  could  the  inspired  writer  have  meant,  or 
rather  the  Apostles  assembled  in  council,  when  they  said,  "  It  hath 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  no  further  burden 
upon  you  than  these  necessaiy  things  ?"  Acts  xv.  23.  And  again,  in 
the  forty-first  verse,  "And  he  (Paul)  went  through  Syria  and  (.'ilicia, 
confirming  the  churches  ;  commanding  them  to  keep  the  precepts  of 
the  Apo«tles  and  the  ancients?" 

53.  I  might  multiply  passages  of  this  kind  from  the  pages  of  the 
inspired  writings.  But  it  is  useless  addressing  the  Private  Reason- 
ers  with  such  questions,  inviting  them  to  give  out  their  oj)inions,  in- 
stead  of  the  meaning  which  I  ask  for.  You,  at  least,  dear  reader, 
believing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  understand  the  importance  of 
the  true  meaning  of  these  several  passages.  Before  they  were  writ- 
ten, the  Church  was  in  j)ossession  of  the  Divine  prerogative  which 
they  express  and  testify.  Whether  the  words  had  been  put  on 
record  or  not,  she  would  have  been  equally  in  possession  of  that  pre- 
rogative,  namely,  tlie  vicarious  authority  to  teach  unerringly,  uni- 
versally, perpetually,  until  the  end  of  the  world,  the  doctrines  of 
Clirist.  She  did  not  receive  this  prerogative  becavse  the  Scrip- 
ture records  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  terms  in  which  Our  Lord 
has  expressed  and  conveyed  it,  but  because  it  had  been  so  expressed 
and  so  conveyed  before  it  was  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  But  I 
ask  you,  being  out  of  the  Communion  of  the  Church,  what,  in  youV 
oj>inion — for  unfortunately  you  have  nothing  else  to  appeal  to — do 
these  passages  mean  ?  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  own  opin- 
ion, elicit  tlmt  of  your  neighbors.  Ask  the  learned  in  theology 
among  the  Private  Keasoners  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  passages, 
if  it  be  not  to  invest  the  official  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion 
with  the  necessary  portion  of  in-errancy,  in  other  words,  of  infalli- 
bility, by  its  Divine  Author  ? 

O,  if  the  Scriptures  contained  evidence  that  Our  Lord  had  given 
instructions  for  the  propagation  and  ])erpetuation  of  His  religion, 
according  to  the  modes  which  the  Private  Reasoners  adopt,  the 
Catholic  Church  would  lose  all  authority  for  me.  If  He  had  said, 
"Cio  ye,  therefore,  write  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
PJj/istles  and  the  Apocalypse,  unite  them  with  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  until  they  compose  what  shall  be  called  the  Bible, 
invent  printing,  discoviM-  the  properties  of  steam,  apply  both  to 
nmltiply  copies  of  the  Bible,  distribute  these  among  the  disciples, 
Bend  them  to  the  heathen,  telling  each  and  all  to  search  the  Scrip- 
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tares  and  ^  idge  for  themselves,  and  behold  I  shall  be  with  the  Bible, 
and  the  readers  thereof,  no  matter  how  contradictory  may  be  the 
opinions  to  which  the  perusal  of  it  shall  give  rise  in  their  minds,  all 
days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;"  if,  I  say,  Christ  had  so  spoken, 
and  the  Scriptures  had  so  recorded  the  fact,  I,  too,  should  promote 
my  poor  temj)oral  interests,  by  giving  in  my  humble  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  the  Private  Reasoners.  But  as  it  is,  I  cannot  forget 
another  admonition  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  "  What  doth  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 

54.  Now,  dear  reader,  if  these  reasons  be  sufficient  to  hinder  me 
from  forsaking  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  Church,  after  the  example 
of  the  fallen  writer  who  has  addressed  letters  to  me  from  the  place 
of  his  apostacy,  should  they  not  be  equally  good  reasons  for  you  to 
seek  communion  in  the  Church  which  he  has  forsaken  ?  Is  your 
soul  less  dear  to  you,  than  mine  is  to  me  ?  And  if,  excepting  my 
own  un  worthiness,  I  am  in  the  way  of  eternal  life,  which  Christ  has 
ordained,  and  to  which  he  has  opened  the  entrance  for  all  mankind, 
why  should  not  you  be  j)repared  to  enter  upon  it,  and  be  the  com- 
panion of  the  journey  througli  -life  with  so  many  united  millions, 
m  the  harmonious  unity  and  Communion  of  God's  Church  ?  Why 
should  you  still  have  to  grope  your  way  through  the  mists  of  error 
and  private  opinion,  outside  her  Communion,  when  within  you  could 
have  the  certainty  of  truth,  and  the  promise  of  your  very  Saviour, 
as  a  pillar  of  the  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  the  one 
to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  your  natural  reason,  the  other  to  shield 
you  fr(»m  the  false  and  deceitful  glare  of  human  science  which  is  not 
accordino  to  God.  O,  how  glorious  and  admirable  are  the  consist- 
ency and  identity  of  that  religion,  in  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
borrow,  in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  unhappy  man  who  has  ad- 
dressed mo,  the  language  with  "ivhich  St.  Augustine  rebuked  a  Pri- 
vate Keasoner,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago :  *'  In  the  Catholic 
Church,  not  to  mention  that  most  sound  wisdom,  to  the  knowledsje 
of  wliicli  a  few  spiritual  men  attain  in  this  life,  so  as  to  know  it  m 
a  very  small  measure,  indeed,  for  they  are  but  men,  but  still  to  know 
it  without  doul)t fulness — for  not  quickness  of  understanding,  but 
simplicity  in  believing,  makes  the  rest  of  the  masses  most  safe — not 
to  mention  this  wisdom,  which  you  (Manichajs)  do  not  believe  to  be 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  many  other  things  there  are  which  most 
justly  keep  me  in  her  bosom.  The  agreement  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions keeps  me ;  an  authority  begun  with  miracles,  nourished  with 
hope,  increased  with  charity,  strengthened  (confirmed)  by  antiquity, 
keeps  7nc  ;  the  succession  of  priests  from  the  chair  itself  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  unto  whom  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  commit- 
ted llis  sheep,  to  the  present  Bishop,  keeps  me ;  finally,  the  name 
itself  of  the  Catholic  Church  keeps  me — a  name  which,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  heresies,  this  Church  alone  has,  not  without  cause,  so 
held  possession  of  (or  obtained)  as  that,  though  all  heretics  would 
fain  have  themselves  called  Catholics,  yet  to  the  inquiry  of  any 
stranger.  Where  is  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Church  held  ?  no 
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heretic  would  dare  to  point  out  his  own  basilica,  or  house.  These, 
therefore,  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  ties  of  the  Cliristian  name — 
ties  most  dear,  justly  keep  a  believing  man  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
even  though  through  the  slowness  of  our  understanding,  or  the  de- 
servings  of  our  lives,  truth  show  not  herself  as  yet  in  her  clearest 
light.  Whereas,  amongst  you,  where  are  none  of  these  things  to 
invite  and  keep  me,  there  is  only  the  loud  promise  of  truth,  which, 
if  it  be  indeed  shown  to  be  so  manifest  as  not  to  be  able  to  be 
called  into  doubt,  is  to  be  pi'eferred  before  all  those  things  by  which 
I  am  kept  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  which,  if  it  be  only  promised, 
and  not  exhibited,  no  one  shall  move  me  from  that  faith  which  at- 
taches my  mind  to  the  Christian  religion  by  ties  so  numerous  and 
so  powerful." — Si.  Angus.  Contra  Ep.  Manichces. 


LBTTER  VL 
Dear  Reader  : 

55.  The  order,  according  to  which  our  Divine  Redeemer  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  establishment  of  His  Church,  is  well  worthy  of  your 
deepest  consideration.  He  alone  is,  in  His  own  right,  the  true 
Bishop  and  Pastor  of  souls.  Whatever  spiritual  powers  have  been 
exercised  by  the  ministers  of  Ilis  Church,  are  powers  not  originat- 
ing in  themselves,  nor  conferred  by  human  authority,  but  are 
delegated  by  Ilim,  so  that  through  them,  as  ministers  of  God,  and 
dispensers  of  the  Divine  mysteries.  He  is  still  propagating  the 
knowledge,  and  dispensing  the  mysteries  of  man's  redemption, 
through  merits  of  His  passion  and  death.  Ho  first,  as  you  have 
seen,  brought  over  to  belief  in  Him,  those  who  are  spoken  of  as 
His  "  disciples."  For  their  sake.  He  selected,  from  among  them- 
selves, some  to  be  "  Apostles."  Frqm  among  the  Apostles  He  se- 
lected one,  "Peter,"  to  be  their  Chief,  their  superior  visible  Head 
on  Earth,  the  common  centre  of  their  Union,  and  the  great  Key- 
stone, so  to  speak,  of  the  Apostolic  arch,  which  should  bind  all  the 
parts  of  the  Christian  edifice  together.  Thus,  the  order  which  He 
prescribed,  and  authorized  by  His  own  example,  is,  that  all  should 
be  disciples,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  then,  that  the  Divine  call 
given  to  some,  by  His  Spirit,  to  higher  states  in  the  Church  should 
De  outwardly  recognized  and  approved  by  the  pre-existing  author- 
ity^  with  which  He  had  invested  her.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  protection  for  His  fold  from  the  inroads  of  wolves,  presenting 
themselves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Otherwise,  any  one  might  pretend 
that  God  had  called  him  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  Bible,  might  rush  to  the  first  pulpit  he  found  va- 
cant ;  there  to  give  out,  as  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  the  dreams  of 
his  own  opinions.  In  fact,  something  very  like  this  has  taken  place, 
and  become  general,  among  the  Private  Keasoners. 

56.  But  Our  Redeemer  took  precautions  against  this,  both  in  the 

39 
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example  of  His  own  ministry,  and  in  His  injunctions  to  His  Apostles. 
He  did  not  enter  on  His  public  ministry  even  on  the  strength  of 
His  miracles ;  for,  the  great  object  of  His  miracles  was  to  prove 
that  God  had  sent  Him,  He  did  not  pretend  to  teach  of  Himself; 
but  "  whatsoever  things  He  had  heard  of  the  Father,"  He  made 
known  to  them ;  or  if  intimating  for  their  model,  that  His  prepara- 
tion for  His  public  ministry  was  in  the  condition  of  a  disciple ;  one 
who  [earns  first,  and  is  sent  to  teach  afterward.  And,  accordingly, 
when  He  delegates  the  office  of  teachers  in  His  stead  to  the  Apos- 
tles, He  prescribes  the  order  in  which  it  is  be  carried  on :  ^^  As  ike 
Father  has  sent  me,  so  also  I  sent  you^  And  again,  **you  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you  thai  you  go  and  bring  forth  fruity 
and  that  your  fruit  may  remain,^'*  It  is  this  way  that  the  A^stles 
themselves,  and  their  successors,  down  to  the  present  day,  have 
ever  proceeded  in  recruiting  the  sanctuary,  and  continuing  the 
Apostleship  of  the  Church.  The  individual  candidate  for  the  holy 
mmistry,  even  though  inwardly  called  of  God,  required  to  be  out- 
wardly recognized  and  approved,  by  the  proper  authority  pre-exist- 
ing. Thus  Slathias,  Timothy,  Barnabas,  Titus,  Clement,  and  others, 
were  associated  to  supply  in  the  order  of  the  ministry,  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  still  increasing  discipleship. 

67.  To  the  importknce  of  this  economy,  I  cannot  too  earnestly 
call  your  attention.  It  opens  up  the  evidence  of  a  great  principle 
of  Divine  wisdom,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  and  of  great 
comfort  in  consolation  to  those  who  are  in  her  sacred  communion. 
By  the  light  of  this  principle  and  the  facts  of  history,  the  learned, 
or  the  illiterate  Catholic,  oan  trace  his  relation  to  the  work  of 
spiritual  regeneration,  wrought  by  Our  Redeemer,  through  an  un- 
broken connection  of  outward  historical  evidence,  back  to  the 
days  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  World  preached  the  perfect,  and 
in  one  sense,  new  order  of  God's  goodness,  by  the  well  of  Jacob, 
or  from  the  bark  of  Peter  on  the  lake  of  Gallilee.  Such  Catho- 
lic is  under  the  pastorship  of  a  clergyman  who  has  been  sent  by  his 
Bishop  ;  that  Bishop  has  been  sent  by  other  Bishops,  pre-existing  in 
the  Church ;  and  under  the  appropriation  and  confirmation  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  See  of  Rome — associated  to  the 
Apostolic  body — each  one  of  those  Bishops  had  been  sent  in  like 
manner,  and  so  on,  in  the  ascending  series,  until  you  reach  the 
Apostolic  age ;  whilst  by  a  singular,  special,  and  most  remarkable 
providence  of  Christ  over  His  Church,  the  direct  line  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  is  as  traceable,  name  by  name,  and  from  age  to 
age,  from  the  days  of  Christ,  as  the  successive  names  of  the  English 
sovereigns  since  William  the  Conqueror,  or  of  our  presidents  since 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution.  In  no  case,  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiflf  in  the  See  of  Peter,  down  to  the  humblest 
grade  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  has  any  one  ever  been  allowed 
to  rise  from  the  lower,  to  the  higher  grade,  of  ecclesiastical  sub- 
ordination, except  by  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
existing authority  of  the  Church.     So  that  by  a  Divine  institution, 
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our  pastors  are  sent  by  older  pastors  who  had  been  sent  by  others,  in 
pcq)ctiial  succession,  until  you  reach  the  Apostles,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Christ,  who  had  been  sent  by  God. 

68.  15ut  it  was  not  enough  that  they  should  have  been  sent,  or 
apy>roved,  by  th^  pre-existing  authority  of  the  Church  ;  for  as  Judas 
had  fallen  away,  although  called  by  Christ  to  the  ministry,  and  as  any 
individual  Priest  or  Bishop  was  liable  to  fall  away,  it'  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  flock  in  such  contingency. 
And  that  provision  was  matle  in  the  very  conditions  on  which  the 
Church  conferred  pastoral  powers,  and  recognized  the  official  char- 
acter in  each  of  her  ministers.  The  individual  was  supposed  to 
have  learned,  as  a  disciple,  what  he  was  to  teach,  in  his  mmisterial 
capacity  ;  namely,  all  things  whatsover  Christ  had  commanded  His 
Apostles.  The  living  and  universal  Church,  at  the  period  of  such 
appointment,  was  in  conscious  possessii^n  of  what  had  been  thus 
commanded  by  Our  Lord.  So  that,  the  new  minister  was  bound, 
not  only  by  the  conditions  of  his  appointment,  but  also  by  his  own 
most  solemn  oatli  and  vow,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and  to  teach,  as  doctrine^  nothing  besides.  Hence,  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  Nestorius  and  other  fallen  Bishops,  any  one  of  the  Episcopal  Or- 
der should  embrace  novel  or  heretical  doctrines,  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  by  proper  authority,  could  not  avail  him 
in  an  attempt  to  lead  the  ]>ortion  of  the  flock  over  which  he  had  been 
placed,  into  poisonous  and  destructive  pastures.  That  flock  had  be- 
longed to  the  Church,  before  his  appointment;  and  the  Spouse  of 
Christ  would  have  been  left  unable  to  protect  her  children,  if  the 
flock  were  thus  exposed  to  be  involved  in  the  apostacy  of  the 
faithless  shepherd,  who  had  been  placed  over  them,  not  for  fiis  sake, 
but  for  theirs.  In  all  such  contingencies,  the  Church  revoked  the 
mission^  and  withdrew  the  jurisdiclioriy  of  the  hireling  shepherd, 
**  whose  own  the  sheep  were  not."  It  remained  for  all  such  pastors, 
and  their  adherents,  to  renounce  the  Church,  and  tectum  JPrivate 
Reasoners  ;  both  of  which  they  seldom  failed  to  do. 

50.  Now,  dear  reader,  if  you  were  a  Catholic,  you  would  be  filled 
with  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  for  having 
(in  the  organization  of  this  Church)  thus  fenced  and  guarded  round 
about  the  sacred  deposit  of  His  revelation,  with  such  precautions, 
and  such  means  of  security.  You  have  seen  already,  that  Christ 
had  identified  His  own  voice  with  that  of  the  teachers,  whom  He 
commissioned  to  carry  on  His  ministry,  "He  that  heareth  you, 
heareth  Me,"  and  what  is  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  St.  John  is  as  true  to-day,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it 
was  when  first  declared  by  her  Divine  Founder  :  "  Amen,  amen,  I 
say  to  you ;  he  that  entercth  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep  fold,  but 
climbeth  up  another  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber ;  but 
he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  To 
,  him  the  porter  openeth ;  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice ;  and  he 
calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth  them  out.  And 
when  he  hath  led  out  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
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sheep  follow  him;  because  they  know  his  voice.  But  a  stranger 
they  follow  not,  but  fly  from  him ;  because  they  know  net  the  voice 
of  strangers,*^ 

CO.  It  has,  perhaps,  never  struck  you  that  the  Greek  word.  Apostle, 
simply  signifies  one  sent.  So  Wso  the  word  missionary^  derived  from 
the  Latin  verb,  miito^  signifies  the  same — one  sent.  Hence,  as  you 
have  seen,  our  Divine  Saviour  taught  on  earth  as  the  Apostle,  or 
ike  senty  from  God.  This  mission  from  the  Father  he  conveyed  to 
those  whom  he  sent^  and  they,  as  being  the  depository  of  the  Divine 
Authority  to  send,  conveyed  it  to  others  in  proportion  as  the  wants 
of  the  Church,  and  the  succession  of  time,  required.  You  perceive 
how  intimate  is  the  relation  between  this  economy  and  the  principle 
of  faith  and  doc  trine ,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  letters.  God  had 
appointed  that  men  should  receive  and  believe  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation from  the  teaching  ^  those  who  were  thus  commissioned  to 
make  them  known.  The  ear^  and  not  the  eye^  was  to  be  the  inlet  of 
the  soul — and  this  St.  Paul  eloquently  and  beautifully  sets  forth  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  ^^  Slow,  then,  shall  they  call  on  Him  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  Or,  how  shall  they  believe  Him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard?  And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?  And  kow  shall  they  preach  except  they  are  sent .'.... 
Faithy  then,  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  words  of  Christ.** 
'  The  opinions  of  the  Private  Reasoners  are  very  different  from  this. 
According  to  them,  faith  cometh  hy  seeing,  and  the  true  preacher  is 
the  voiceless  Bible;  and,  accordingly,  their  Apostles  are  the  colpor- 
teurs, who  sow  Bibles  over  the  world  in  order  to  reap,  not  the  har- 
vest of  faith  but  the  contradictory  speculations  of  private  opinion. 
Still,  the  Bible  had  its  divine  use  of  unspeakable  value — this  being 
only  the  abuse  of  it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  inspired 
writer  lays  down  the  rule  for  the  assumption  of  the  ministerial 
character  in  the  Christian  Church  :  "  Neither  doth  any  man  take 
the  honor  to^  himself  but  he  that  is  called  by  God  as  Aaron  was." 
Now,  Aaron  was  called  by  God  through  the  pre-existing  authority 
and  outward  appointment  of  Moses.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Apostles'  Acts,  Barnabas  is  sent  to  Antioch,  and  there  with  Saul  he 
^''taught  a  great  multitude,"  so  that  at  Antioch  the  disciples  were 
first  named  Christians.  After  the  dispute  respecting  the  Gentiles 
and  the  law  had  been  settled,  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  the  dis- 
turbers are  spoken  of  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  as  "  some  going  out  from  us  .  ...  to  whom  we  gave  no  com- 
m^oTidment,  i.  e.,  whom  we  had  not  sent. 

61.  In  short,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  in  which  the  mission 
did  not  emanate  from  the  pre  existing  authority  of  the  Church,  con- 
ferred in  an  outward  manner,  except  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul.  His 
mission  was,  in  some  sense,  an  exception  to  the  established  order. 
He  had  been  miraculously  enlightened  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  the  other  Apostles,  and  received  his  authority  , 
to  preach  and  teach  the  same  .from  Jesus  Christ  himself.  But  yet 
even  this  did  not  occur  in  an  invisible  manner.     There  were  wit- 
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nesscs  of  tho  light  and  of  the  sounds  which  snddenly  changed  the 
persecutor  into  a  vessel  of  election,  and  an  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Besides  this,  he  confirmed  his  mission  by  miracles,  the  power  to 
operate  which  conferred  on  him  in  attest.ation  of  Ai*  having  been  sent. 
A  similar  power  the  Almighty  never  f*iiled  to  confer  on  the  prophets 
or  other  extraordinary  messtMigers,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
But  in  the  economy  of  the  Christian  Church  the  Apostleship  of  St-. 
Paul,  is  the  only  instance,  and  that  is  sustained  by  its  own  super- 
natural evidence.  In  all  other  instances  the  mission,  i?e.,  the  minis- 
terial character  and  officer  of  teaching  and  preaching  the  revelations 
of  Christ,  was  derived  from  the  authority  pre-existing  in  the  Church, 
and  which  had  descended  from  God,  through  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles, as  we  have  already  seen. 

62.  In  this  exposition,  dear  reader,  I  have  directed  your  attention 
especially  to  two  points.  The  mission  of  those  who  are  to  teach  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  the  revocation  of  powers  when  any  of  those  sent 
cease  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  appointment.  The  mii«sion, 
as  the  term  is  used  here,  implies  a  pre-existing  power  and  authority 
to  send.  It  implies  a  person  to  be  sent  to  ministerial  duties,  which 
he  might  not  lawfully  undertake  without  such  appointment  and 
deputed  authority.  Besides,  it  supposes  that  before  he  is  sent,  he  is 
inwardly  called  of  God,  and  is  instructed  in  the  extent,  and  limita- 
tion also,  of  the  office  which  is  conferred  upon  him.  In  all  this, 
however,  I  speak  but  of  the  visible  organization  of  the  Church, 
eflfected  by  divine  wisdom  an(^  goodness  to  preserve  to  us  the  word 
of  God,  as  such,  and  the  spiritual  means  of  grace  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed for  the  progressive  and  perpetual  regeneration  of  mankind, 
by  applying  to  them  individually  in  communion  with  the  Church, 
the  merits  of  his  sufferinj^s  and  death.  These  means  have  reference 
to  the  interior  spiritual  life,  of  which  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  Com- 
pared with  these  precious  institutions  of  our  God,  the  outward 
organization  of  the  Church  is,  one  niight  say,  but  as  the  casket  to 
the  jewel  within — valuable  on  account  of  what  it  preserves.     The 

1)reservation  of  the  jewel  depends  on  that  of  the  casket ;  and  the 
[*rivate  Keasoners  may  perceive,  if  they  are  not  too  blinded  by 
prejudice  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  in  breaking  one  they  have  de- 
stroyed both — albeit,  they  "  search  the  Scriptures"  in  quest  of  the 
rejected  and  lost  treasure. 

63.  Let  us  apply  to  them  some  of- the  tests  which  are  so  posi- 
tively enjoined,  so  universally  adhered  to,  in  the  Primitive  Ai)ostolic 
and  Catholic  Church.  You  have  seen  already  that  what  they  call 
"  faith,"  "  doctrine  of  the  Bible,"  etc.,  is  nothing  more  than  their 
own  opinions.  These  opinions  have  been  exaggerated  in  certain 
formularies  of  belief,  called  Articles  of  Religion,  Confessions  of 
Faith,  and  the  like.  These  collected  .and  concentrated  opinions  they 
support  on  a  living  traditional  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  symbol 
contains  the  exact  meaning  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  al- 
though the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  they  pretend,  are  plain  and  intelligi- 
ble to  all,  yet  the}  present  to  their  several  schools  the  symbolism  of 
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their  opiniong  expressed  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  as — if  they 
will  excuse  me  for  so  saying — the  Bible  made  easy. 

Doctrines,  as  jwsitive  facts  of  revelation,  they  have  none ;  and,  on 
their  principle  of  private  opinion,  cannot  have*    But  supposing  that 
they  had  doctrines  amon^  them,  has  any  of  them  the  right,  consist- 
ently with  the  order  which  Our  Lord  established  in  His  Church,  to 
teach  or  preach  them  in  His  name  ?     Observe,  I  do  not  say,  espe- 
cially if  the  matters  were  of  less  sacred  consequence,  that  they  have 
not  a  right  tS  preach  their  opinions  to  all .  mankind.     But  in  that 
case,  too,  candor  and  fairness  should  induce  them  to  proclaim  that 
they  promulgate,  not  the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  facts  of  revelation, 
but  simply  their  own  opinions  as  to  what  those  doctrines  are.     The 
^  rong  which  1  think  they  do  to  the  simple-minded,  is  in  seeking  to  have 
their  opinions  received  as  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself.    If  they  had 
received  the  true  mission,  this  would  not,  could  not  have  been  the 
case.    They  would  have  been  great  in  their  generations,  by  their 
associations  with  the  Apostolical  and  universal  ministry  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  preaching  the  doctrine  which  she  received  from 
Christ  and  his  Apostles ;   but  personally^  and  of  themselves,  they 
would  have  been  as  insignificant  as  the  echo  of  truth  which  their 
voice  prolongs.    The  most  educated  congregation  in  the  Catholio 
world  would  be  stricken  with  horror,  if  its  minister  dared  to  put 
forth  his  opinion,  no  mattier  how  learned  he  might  be,  as,  or  instead 
of,  the  doctrines  of  Christy  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  learned 
before  his  admission  to  his  sacred  office,  and  was  bound  to  teach 
afterward.     But  private  reasoning  has  changed  all  this.    The  world 
at  this  day,  or  at  least  in  the  language  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear,  recognizes  the  man  who  dresses  in  grave  and  reverend  cos 
tuine,  and  who  volunteers  such  views  as  occur  to  his  mind,  from 
reading  a  passage  in  the  Bible  to  any  public  audience  that  may  listen 
to  him,  as  a  '*  preacher  ;"  then  a  preacher  is  "  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;"  then  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  an  "  ambassador  of  God ;" 
here  they  will  tell  you  to  "  see  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Acts 
of  tlie  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and   the  Apocalypse,"  chapter  and 
verse  ;  and  thus,  by  a  deceptive  sliding  scale  of  tlie  human  langua^je, 
and  a  direct  perversion  of  the  Scriptures,  they  come  to  be  regarded 
as  persons  whom  Christ  had  sent  to  carry  on  the  .work  of  His  min- 
istry. 

04.  I  would  not  have  you  disregard  the  conventional  usages  of 
society,  or  the  courtesies  of  social  life,  by  which  the  character  of  the 
sacred  ministry  is  recognized  as  such.  But,  speaking  according  to 
the  truth  of  God,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  immortal  souls,  it  is 
altogether  necessary  to  scrutinize  the  claim,  and  investigate  the 
basis  and  foundation  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  rest.  By  whom 
were  these  supposed  ministers  of  Christ  sent  ?  This  is  a  test  ques- 
tion. The  Church  of  God  is  older  than  they.  Did  she  send  them  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Had  she  sent  them  in  the  first  instance,  when  they 
ceased  to  be  faithful  to  their  appointment,  ahe  revoked  their  mis- 
sion, and  canceled  their  authority.     Did  God  himself  send  them,  as 
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extraordinary  envoys  ?  Then,  like  St.  Paul,  let  them  appeal  to  mira- 
cles to  prove  their  mission,  and  like  him  to  preach  the  doctrines  which 
he  had  revealed  to  the  Church.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, they  were  not  sent  by  any  recognized  pre-existing  authority 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  or  of  any  other  pretended  Church  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  For  instance,  when  Arius,  or  Nestorius,  Euty 
ches,  or  Pelagius,  or  Waldo,  or  WickliiFe,  or  Luther,  or  Cranmer, 
or  Calvin,  went  forth,  from  what  possible  authority  could  either  of 
them  derive  a  mission  to  propagate  the  several  schools  of  private 
opinion  into  which  their  adherents  have  been,  or  are,  divided? 
Who  sent  them  ?  Not  the  Church  ;  for  they  either  left,  or  were 
expelled  from  her  Communion.  Not  God ;  for  this  would  be  au- 
thorizing them  to  pull  down  the  Church  His  Divine  Son  has  insti- 
tuted. Not  themselves ;  for  no  man  can  send  himself  Who, 
then,  sent  them  ?  Not  their  followers ;  for  it  was  only  in  conse- 
quence of  a  pretended  mission  that  they  could  have  followers.  Not 
the  Emperors  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  nor  of  the  Western ;  for  em- 
perors of  the  earth  are  earthy.  Not  the  Princes  of  Germany,  not 
the  Parliaments  of  England ;  for  they  have  no  such  power  or  au- 
thority to  confer.  By  whom,  then,  were  they  sent  in  the  first  in- 
stance ?  Evidently  they  had  no  mission  from  God  ;  they  were  not 
sent,  and  could  not  be  sent,  by  any  other. 

Now,  dear  reader,  give,  I  pray  you,  this  letter  a  second  and  more 
attentive  perusal,  and  study  deeply  the  importance  of  its  contents. 
There  is,  at  the  present  time,  %  certain  form  and  order  of  mission  for 
those  who  assume  to  be  preachers  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Private 
Reasoners.  But,  in  the  sight  of  man,  therje  is  no  reasonable  evi- 
dence of  the  warranty  by  which  it  is  carried  on ;  nor  can  there  be  in 
the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the  want  of  evidence  before  us,  any 
reality.  Examine  this  question.  The  economy  of  God  in  the  organ- 
izing of  his  Church  is  manifested  as  you  have  seen ;  "  bow  can  they 
preach  unless  they  are  sent."  Nor  does  this  vary  in  its  analogy  with 
the  outward  display  of  His  almighty  power  in  the  material  creation 
and  government  of  the  world.  Every  beam  of  light  reflected  from 
the  earth  must  have  a  sun  from  which  it  proceeds.  Every  tree  that 
grows  must  have  a  root  by  which  it  derives  nutriment  to  renew  its 
vernal  foliage.  Every  stream  or  river  that  is  seen  gliding  onward 
must  have  a  fountain  to  supply  the  flow  of  its  waters.  Every  min- 
ister of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  both  at  pres- 
ent and  at  every  period,  has  been  sent^  in  regular  order,  by  those 
who  were  sent  by  the  Apostles,  who  were  sent  by  Christ,  who  was 
sent  by  God.  But  not  so  with  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the 
Private  Reasoners.  If  they  are  a  tree,  where  is  their  root?  If  they 
are  a  river,  wheife  is  the  fountain  from  which  they  flow  ? 
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LETTER  Vn. 

Dear  Reader: 

65.  Truth  does  not  change  by  lapse  of  time.     In  studying  this 
question,  then,  take  your  stand-point  of  scrutiny  at  the  period  when 
Luther  turned  Private  Reasoner,  say  15l7^exactly  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  years  ago.     The  year  previous  there  was  but  one 
United  Catholic  Church  in  Christendom.     Its  people  had  been  origi- 
nally converted  from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  but  subsequently 
had  continued  to  receive  the  faith,  as  it  were,  by  inheritance,  from 
their  Catholic  parents  and  their  Catholic  education,  in  which  the 
aggregate  of  families  had  been  formed  into  a  parish ;  the  aggregate 
01  parishes  into  the  diocese ;  the  aggregate  oi  these,  under  the  chief 
apostleship  inherited  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  into  the  Uni- 
versal Communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.     All  recognized  the 
same  pastors,  acknowledged  the  same  sacraments,  believed  the  same 
truth  of  Christ's  revelation.    The  belief  was  faith^  and  not  opinion ; 
for  Christianity  as  a  revelation  was,  as  if  ever  has  been,  received  on 
the  authority  of  testimony^  and  not  on  the  speculation  of  private  rea* 
soning.     The  whole  Church  of  God,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun,  was  a  witness  of  its  belief  and  doctrine.     Among  those  who 
had  been  sent  no  man  was  daring  enough  to  propose,  as  what  Christ 
had  revealed^  the  results  of  his  OAvn  reading.     Every  minister  in  the 
Church  of  God,  from  the  sovereign  Pontiff  down  to  the  cleric  in 
minor  orders,  had  been  called  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grade, 
by  an  acknowledged  authority pre-existi/if;  in  the  Church.     Those  to 
whom  the  ministry  of  religion  had  been  delegated,  had  been  sent  ac- 
cording to  the  order  and  appointment  of  our  Lord  himself.     The 
Greek  schismatics  were  sank,  or  sinking  into  spiritual  slavery  under 
the  pressure  of  civil  despotism  in  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe,  as 
well  as  Western  Asia.     Hut  even  in  these  regions  there  were  innu- 
merable Catholics,  whilst  the  Church  herself,  in  the  sense  which  her 
Catholicity  has  been  explained,  surrounded  the  globe,  like  the  atmos- 
phere which  men  breathe,  without  any  recognition  or  distinction 
of  geographical  boundaries.     From  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  there  was  the  universal  attestation  of  one  Lord, 
one  Faith,  and  one  Baptism.     Men  might  differ  from  each  other, 
as  they  did,  in  forms  of  government,  in  climate,  in  local  habitation; 
but  as  regards  religion  there  was  no  difference.    One  Catholic  Hymn 
of*  faith,  of  worship,  of  church  government,  of  unity,  rose  in  univer- 
sal harmony  from  all  j)arts  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  name  of  Christ 
was  known  and  adored,  without  a  note  of  discord.     Other  topics 
there  were  of  human  origin  ;  and  in  regard  to  them  it  was  lawful  to 
entertain  honest  ojyinions  and  honest  differences.     But  religion  was 
the  work  of  Christ;  it  was  all,  if  it  was  any  thing;  it  had  been  dur- 
ing fifteen  preceding  centuries  transmitted  as  a  fact ;  and  about  the 
reality  of  facts,  so  attested,  there  is  no  room  for  opinion  or  differ- 
ences. 
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06.  Bnt  now  comes  the  year  1517  ;  and  from  that  period  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  private  reasoning  lakes  its  origin.  Luther  gave  his 
opinion  at  great  length,  both  orally  and  in  writing ;  Car.olstad  gave 
his,  differing  from  Luther;  Zuirigle  and  Calvin  theirs,  in  many  rc»- 
spocts  differing  from  both;  Socmus  gave  his,  and  did  not  agree 
with  any  of  them.  Thus  the  schools  were  opened,  and  what  the 
masters  had  taught,  certainly  the  scholars  had  a  right  to  learn. 
Here,  then,  was  furnished  the  primitive  stock  of  opinions  from 
learned  and  eloqiient  men ;  and  although  they  were  mutually 
contradictory  of  each  other,  still  they  were  severally  ascribed  to 
the  s'line  Bible.  Who  was  to  be  the  judge.  Their  answer  was  the 
Bible.  But  the  Bible  cannot  be  a  judge  of  the  meaning  of  what  is 
written  on  its  inspired  pages,  except  through  the  medium  of  living 
interpretation.  Who  then  shall  be  interpreter  ?  The  Church  !  Not 
at  all.  The  appeal  was  /rorn  her  judgment  and  against  her  tes- 
timony. Who,  then?  "Every  man  for  himself,"  was  the  unani- 
mous reply.  Hence,  every  man,  by  their  principle,  and  of  right,  if 
that  principle  be  correct,  reasoned  within  himself  on  the  written 
words  of  the  Bible,  until  he  formed  some  opinion  of  his  own  on  the 
supposed  meaning,  and  then  erected  this^  his  own  opinion,  into  a 
dogma  of  Christ's  revelation,  and  quoted  Scripture  to  support  it. 
Three  hundred  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  you  see  the  con- 
Bequcnee.  In  Germany,  Socinianism,  Deism,  Atheism,  Pantheism, 
are  enthroned  in  academic  chairs,  and  installed  in  pulpits,  once 
Christian.  This  right  of  substituting  human  opinion  for  the  truths 
of  revelation,  and  in  their  stead,  was  secured  by  the  first  principle 
of  what  was  called  the  Reformation,  and  draws  the  great  first  Ime 
of  separation  between  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Private  Rea- 
Boners,  who  are  excluded  from  her  Communion.  This  principle  does 
not  jjrofess  to  make  or  authorize  infidels,  so  that  they  shall  oppose 
Christ,  or  the  Bible,  directly,  in  that  open,  honest,  candid  manner, 
which  would  put  believing  men  on  their  guard.  It  merely  author- 
izes them  to  oppose  fhe  Church,  and  then  to  take  up  Christ,  and  ex- 
plain away  his  attributes;  to  take  up  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
pushing  asitle  Ilis  d6ctrines,  substitute  their  own  opinions,  to  be  sus- 
tained by  "  chapter  and  verse." 

G7.  You  have  seen  that  according  to  the  order  established  by 
Christ,  the  ministers  of  religion  were  to  be  approved,  ordained,  and 
commissioned,  that  is,  sent  by  the  pre-existmg  authority  of  the 
Church.  As  regards  the  founders  of  the  Private  Reasoners  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  this  authority  revoked  their  commission 
wherever  it  had  been  given.  From  that  moment  they  found  them- 
r elves,  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  God,  very  much  in  the 
position  of  the  American  Commissioner  or  negotiator  of  peace 
from  this  country,  who  is  now  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  has  received 
from  the  supreme  Executive  power  of  the  State,  such  portion  of 
the  country's  authority  as  would  enable  him,  within  the  limits  of 
bis  commission,  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his  appointment.  This 
commission  being  but  a  delegation  of  power,  was  necessarily  revoca- 
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ble  by  the  anil:ority  which  had  com[)Osed  it,  and  it  has  been  revoked 
accordingly.  So  that  Mr.  Trist  is  now  a  private  citizen,  having  no 
more  authority  to  discharge  a  public  ministry  in  the  name  of  hi? 
Government,  than  any  private  individual.  Tliis  is  precisely  an 
illustration  of  what  happened  betw'een  the  Church  and  the  first 
Private  Keasoners  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  They  all  had 
been  born,  or  at  least  baptized  and  educated  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  all  had  been  taught  in  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Some  of  them 
commissioned  to  preach  her  doctrines,  and  to  minister  her  sacra- 
ments. When  they  turned  aside  to  substitute  their  own  private 
reasoning,  instead  of  the  faith,  which,  as  disciples,  they  had  learned, 
and  which  they  were  sent  to  teach.  She,  to  protect  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  revoked  the  authority  of  the  faithless  com- 
missioners, and  left  them,  in  reference  to  the  Church,  much  in  the 
same  situation  which  Mr.  Trist  now  holds  toward  the  Executive 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

Now  the  question  is,  in  their  case,  deduced  to  a  very  simple 
dilemma.  Either  they  were  sent  by  some  new  authority,  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  Church,  or  they  were  not  sent  by  the  Church,  is 
manifest.  That  they  were  sent  by  other  authority,  there  is  not 
the  lightest  evidence.  Now,  if  they  admit  this,  they  grant  my 
whole  argument.  And  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
they  neither  preach  nor  minister  by  the  authority  of  Christ ;  that 
they  preach  without  their  being  sent,  contrary  to  the  Divine  in- 
junction ;  that  tliey  take  this  honor  to  themselves  without  being 
called  of  God,  as  Aaron  was.  This  is  all  that  I  require.  Their 
learning  I  do  not  care  to  dispute.  Tlieir  private  or  personal  char- 
acter I  have  no  desire  to  call  to  question.  Their  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  as  public  speakers,  I  am  as  ready  to  admit  as  their  warmest 
admirers;  but  tlieir  derivation  of  any  spiritual  authority,  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God,  or  to  administer  llis  Sacraments,  I  utterly  deny, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated.  Calvin  never  having  attained 
priest's  orders  in  the  Church,  organized  the  principles  of  his  school, 
and  the  discipline  of  his  scholars,  according  to  the  exigency  of  his  own 

Eosition.  lie  himself  had  not  been  sent,  and  th'cy  who  claim,  under 
im,  can  have  no  pretension  to  Divine  mission.  Luther,  having  been  a 
priest  would  keej)  the  position  of  the  ministry  as  high,  at  least,  as  the 
grade  to  which  he  belonged.  But  from  him  and  his,  the  authority 
of  the  mission  had  been  withdrawn,  and  no  supj)ly  of  new  author- 
ity as  clain:ed  from  any  other  scarce.  In  England  the  mission 
was  revoked,  and  the  authority  tvithdrawn  from  Cranmer,  and 
others  of  the  Ej)iscopal  order,  who  at  a  later  period,  imitated  his 
example.  They,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  their  private  reason, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  possessed  through  the  medium  of  some  hidden  virtue  in  the 
crown  which  he  wore,  the  right  to  supply  authority,  and  the  power 
to  send,  which  the  Christian  Church  had  derived  from  God  through 
Christ  and  I  lis  Apostles. 

68.  The  liistory  of  these  associations,  down  to  the  present  day. 
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exhibit  the  consequences  of  this  principle  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  antecedents.  A  fictitious  imitation  of  the  Church,  as  respects 
the  principle  of  authority  and  mission,  has  also  prevailed  in  different 
ways  in  these  several  communions.  They  have  ordinations  of  the 
minister,  and  a  form  of  sending,  as  if  they  could  transmit  the  orig 
inal  Apostleship.  Can  a  dry  well  supply  the  flow  of  a  perpetual 
stream  ?  Can  they  transmit  what  they  never  received  ?  Can  they 
impart  powers  which  they  never  possessed  ?  Even  admitting  that 
those  of  the  present  day  among  them  who  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  ministry,  such  as  they  understand  it,  can  point  to  the  period  of 
their  mission,  and  to  the  authority  by  which  they  were  sent,  still, 
if,  in  tracing  the  derivation  of  that  pretended  authority  backward, 
you  arrive  at  a  period  where  a  great  link  in  the  chain  of  its  trans- 
mission IS  wanting,  you  discover  such  a  flaw  in  the  title  as  renders 
void  every  right  that  is  claimed  under  it ;  then  it  is  manifest  that 
the  forms  of  ordination,  but  still  more  of  the  mission,  become  a 
mere  empty  fiction  among  the  Private  Reasoners.  *You  can  proceed 
very  well,  according  to  one  order,  until  you  reach  Calvin  ;  another 
will  conduct  you  with  suflicicnt  accuracy  until  you  reach  the  prime 
mover  of  what  is  called  the  Reformation  ;  by  a  third  you  can  estab- 
lish a  succession  of  Bishops  under  the  British  crown  as  far  back  as 
Parker  and  Elizabeth.  But  here,  in  each  case,  the  link  which  should 
connect  the  several  parties  with  the  pre-existing  aufhority  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  of  any  other  visible  community  of  Christians, 
is  wanting.  Here  is  the  defect,  nr  radice — "  ex  nihillo  nihil  fit." 
If  these  heads  of  departments  amongst  the  Private  Reasoners  had 
no  authority  themselves,  how  could  they  give  authority  to  others? 
And  is  it  not  a  bold  stretch  of  impudence  m  such  a  writer  as  "  Kir- 
wan"  to  invite  Catholics  to  relinquish,  not  only  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  for  the  silly  opinions  which  he  has  adopted  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  but  also  to  forsake  that  pastorship  of  the 
Church,  in  which  they  recognize  as  ministers  of  God  only  those 
who  are  sent,  and  can  prove  their  mission  from  the  days  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  to  put  themselves  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
men  whom  God  has  not  sent  at  all. 

69.  If  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  were 
invested  with  power  and  authority  to  ordain  ministers,  and  give 
them*  mission  or  jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  let  the  "  Kirwanites"  and 
Private  Reasoners  furnish  Catholics  with  some  proofs  of  the  fact. 
Let  them  refer  to  and  establish  such  proofs  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  people,  whenever  they  present  themselves  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Let  them  acknowledge  the  authority,  dnd  the  only  author- 
ity, by  which  they  are  sent.  Let  them  be  frank  and  candid  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  souls  of  others,  as  well  as  their 
own.  Let  them  admit  honorably  that  the  derivation  of  their  power 
dates  only  from  the  period,  and  is  derived  from  the  parties  already 
mentioned.  Let  them  not  disguise  the  fact  that  at  the  period,  the 
unhappy  period,  as  I  must  call  it,  of  their  separation  from  Catholic 
unity,  the  Church  revrked  the  powers  of  mission  and  of  jurisdio- 
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tion,  as  effeotuallv  as  the  Government  has  revoked  the  powers  of 
Comnussioner  Trist.  And  that,  in  neither  case,  can  the  work  for 
which  such  powers  had  been  conferred  be  lawfully  carried  on,  or 
continued,  after  their  withdrawal. 

It  is  on  this  account,  among  others,  that  the  mooted  question  of 
Anglican  ordination  is,  after  all,  but  a  point  of  minor  consideration, 
and  of  secondary  imj^ortance.  For,  supposing  what  is  best,  but  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  that  the  validity  of  ordination  survived  the  shock 
of  private  reasonings  at  the  period  of  the  change,  still  the  question 
arises,  how  can  they  take  the  honor  to  themselves  unless  they  were 
called  of  God,  as  Aaron  was  ?  And  still  more,  how  can  they 
preach  unless  they  are  sent  ?  By  whom  have  they  been  sent  since 
that  time  ?  Either  by  the  people  as  such,  or  by  the  secular  power 
of  the  State.  The  crown  in  England,  for  instance,  has  usurped  the 
authority  of  Moses,  as  the  medium  by  which  Aaron  was  called  of 
God.  The  crown  has  usurped  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His 
Church,  in  sendiflg  or  giving  mission  to  the  ministry  of  the  State 
religion.  By  what  title  does  the  crown  ever  become  possessed  of 
such  authority  ?  And  with  what  conscience  can  men  of  enlightened 
minds  pretend  that  authority  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  derived 
from  such  a  source  is  the  authority  which  Christ  left  to  His 
Church,  to  be  communicated,  restricted,  and,  when  necessary,  re- 
voked, as  you  have  seen  in  my  last  letter.  The  lawfulness  of  the 
mission,  the  rightful  order  of  sending  those  who  are  true  ministers 
of  Christ,  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. We  have,  even  whilst  we  write,  an  example  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  melancholy  one  by  all  parties.  We  have  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Enijland  inflictinc:  on  what  is  called  the  Church 
in  that  country  a  Bishop,  who  is  declared  by  a  large  number  of  his 
Episco|)al  colleagues  a  heretic  of  the  Socinian  order.  They  remon- 
strated at  having  the  souls  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  flock  in 
the  Diocese  of  Hereford  abandoned,  or  given  up  to  the  care  of  such 
a  shepherd  ;  but  Lord  John  liussell,  the  present  fountain  of  mis- 
sionary authority  in  England,  knows  the  right  qualifications  for  a 
Bishoj),  and  the  true  s|)i ritual  interests  of  his  countrymen,  better 
than  they  do,  and  accordingly  he  makes  out,  or  causes  to  be  made 
out,  tlie  necessarv  documents  for  the  consecration  and  mission  of 
the  new  prelate,  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  ho  were  regulating 
some  item  of  the  national  debt,  or  the  appointment  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate. The  Bishops  may  protest,  but  if  any  of  them  refuse  to  ini- 
Eose  hands  on  their  Kt.  Kev.  Brolher-elect,  the  Minister  of  the  crown 
as  but  to  whisper  in  their  ear  ^^ prainttnlre^^^  and  the  magic  sound 
of  this  word  will  instantly  cause  their  scruples  to  subside. 

VO.  But,  in  fact,  as  to  the  right  of  the  question  there  appears  no 
ground  why  they  should  etitertain  scruples  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Hampden  is  to  be  consecrated  and  invested  with  mission  by  the 
identical  authority  through  Avhich  they  received  and  exercise  both. 
But  vet  all  this  niiorht  pass  if  thev  stated  to  the  world  the  nature 
and  character  of  their   authority  just  for  what  it  is  and  no  more. 
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The  wrong  which  I  think  is  done,  is  in  assuming  and  allowing  a 
Biniple-niinded  people  to  believe  that  the  spiritual  authority  both  of 
ministerial  ordination  and  pastoral  jurisdiction,  of  which  Lord  John 
Russel  was  the  dispenser,  under  the  crown,  is  the  same  authority 
which  Christ  imparted  to  his  Churcli,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
sacred  ministry ;  and  which  could  not  depart  from  her.  In  the 
Catholic  Communion,  the  primitive  order  has  never  been  changed, 
the  succession  has  never  been  interrupted.  The  communication  of 
powers  has  always  been  regulated  by  the  same  principle  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  very  true  that  in  some  Catholic  countries  the  civil  ruler 
has  been  permitted,  by  a  condescension  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  to  nominate  and  recommend  candidates  for  the  Episcopal 
order.  But  the  Church  never  could  part  with  the  right  to  reject 
them,  when  in  her  judgment  they  were  unfit  for  the  office.  She  has 
never  allowed,  and  never  will  allow,  the  powers  of  this  earth  to 
usurp  the  authority  which  she  received  from  Christ,  for  the  rightful 
perpetuation  of  his  Apostleship,  his  Priesthood,  his*  Ministry  of  spir- 
itual life  in  the  preaching  of  Divine  truth,  and  iA  the  administration 
of  Divine  sacraments.  Here,  then,  are  two  orders  of  Bishops  preach- 
ing against  each  other ;  the  one,  according  to  the  mission  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  the  other,  according  to  the  mission  of  the 
British  crown.  God  certainly  never  sent  both  ;  which,  then,  of  the 
two  did  he  send  ?  If  the  crown  of  England  has  become  the  channel 
through  which  the  missionary  authority  delegated  by  Christ  is  to  bo 
transmitted,  then  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  null  and  void. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  that  authority  flows  on  in  the  griginal  and 
Apostolical  channel  through  which  it  has  descended  even  for  the 
Christians  of  the  British  Isles,  in  the  Church,  during  the  first  fifteen 
hundred  years  of  Christianity,  and  in  which  it  still  flows  through 
her  universal  communion,  it  follows  that  the  pretense  of  the  British 
crown,  to  be  the  dispenser  of  it,  is  a  saci'ilegious  usurpation,  and 
that  the  authority  of  clergymen  deriving  jurisdiction  therefrom  is 
utterly  illusive  and  invalid.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add 
that  the  principle  of  this  argument  applies  with  still  stronger  force 
to  the  supposed  ministry  of  the  other  denominations  into  which 
Private  lieasoners  are  divided. 

71.  This,  dear  reader,  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to 
which  you  can  apply  your  attention.  It  would  be  calamity  enough 
that  the  doctrines,  so  called,  of  Private  Reasoners  were  nothing  but 
opinions ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  this,  you  consider  that  those  who  as 
clergymen  are  not,  for  any  thing  appears  to  the  contrary,  authorized 
at  all  to  speak  oflicially  in  the  name  of  Christ,  or  as  delegates  of  His 
Church,  then  the  case  becomes  still  more  deplorable.  If,  then,  they 
are  anxious  to  convert  Catholics  from  the  blessed  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  the  Holy  Communion  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  let  them  present 
motives  for  such  conversions  worthy  of  the  soul  whose  salvation 
their  advice  would  put  in  jeopardy.  Let  them  deal  with  us  as 
rational  beings,  although  not  Private  Reasoners.  Let  "  Kirwan," 
if  he  will,  address  the  faithful  flock  from  which  circumstances,  per- 
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haps  the  calamities  of  Vis  youth,  indaced  him  to  separate ;  and  such 
as  "  Kirwan,"  who,  under  names  are  as  numerous  as  the  contradic- 
tory sects  to  which  they  belong,  tell  us  what  advantage,  not  of  this 
life,  for  its  advantages  would  be  but  a  base  temptation,  but  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  life  to  come — what  advantages  would  be  secured  to  us 
by  forsaking  the  ark  of  spiritual  salvation  in  which  we  enjoy  the 
happy  certainty  of  faith,  the  concord  of  union  in  belief  with  our 
brethren,  the  evidence  of  being  under  the  guidance  of  those  who 
have  been  successively  sent,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
Christ,  to  extend  to  all  natiops  and  to  prolong  through  all  time  the 
preaching  of  His  truths,  the  works  of  Iiis  ministry,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  Ilis  merits  on  the  Cross.     What  spiritual  advantage  could 
we  derive  from  the  opinions  so  conflicting  and  so  contradictory 
which  constitute  the  Christianity  of  the  Private  Reasoners  ?    To 
what  sect  should  we  attach  ourselves  ?     Which  denomination,  by 
their  own  confession,  is  superior  to  any  other?     What  is  the  char- 
acter of  their  ministry?     Who   ordained  them?     And   by  what 
right  ?    Who  gave  them  their  mission  ?    Who  sent  them  when  they 
were  ordained  ?    These  are  questions  which  if  "  Kirwan,"  or  any  one 
else  among  them  can  answer,  will  do  more  to  convert  the  poor  be- 
nighted Catholics  than  a  hundred  descriptions  of  St.  Patrick's  well, 
or  other  objects  of  popular  devotion,  perhaps  superstition,  in  the 
remote  districts  of  otherwise  oppressed,  ruined,  but  still  Catholic, 
faithful  Ireland.  • 


LETTER  VIIL 
Dear  Reader  : 

72.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  these  letters  to  enter 
into  any  extended  minuteness  of  detail  on  the  questions  involved  be- 
tween the  Church  and  those  who  are  separated  from  her  Commun- 
ion. Accordingly  you  mu^^t  have  perceived  that  certain  topics  have 
been  rather  stated  than  j)roved,  rather  glanced  at  than  discussed  and 
exhausted.  Nevertheless,  you  will  find  that,  without  the  encum- 
brance of  multiplied  and  learned  quotations,  the  pith  of  the  matter 
has  been  brought  out,  on  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  preceding 
letters.  That  the  facts  and  reasonings  contained  in  them  will  be 
called  in  question,  and  denied,  by  some  of  the  Private  Reasoners,  is 
quite  probable.  The  individuals  who  vf'xW  stand  forth  from  their 
broken  ranks  for  this  j)urposo,  will  trust  less  to  their  success  in  re- 
futing either,  than  in  their  a[)pcals  to  your  anti-Catholic  prejudices 
of  education.  When  this  comes  to  pa^ss,  do  not  be  troubled  ;  or  if 
you  be  troubled,  jnay.  Apj)eal  from  both  sides  to  God  and  Ilis 
Holy  Spirit.  Ask  for  light,  ask  for  direction,  ask  for  interior  guid- 
ance, from  the  Divine  Source  of  all  truth.  Ask  in  that  spirit  of 
high  Christian  disinterestedness,  which  puts  this  world  aside  in  such 
important  questions,  and  then  follow  the  light  which  God  will  shed 
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upon  your  soul,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  fl'om 
worldly  considerations.  This  you  are  bound  to  do,  and  I  ask  no 
more. 

73.  The  explanation  of  this  warfare  between  the  Church  and 
those  separated  from  her  Communion,  is  this.  At  the  birth  of  the 
several  denominations  of  Private  Reasoners,  those  who  brought 
them  forth,  not  in  the  Lord,  attempted  to  justify  their  proceeding. 
Scripture  was  perverted  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  tribunal  of  indi- 
vidual judgment ;  and  learned  men,  now  fallen  from  the  faith, 
worked  out  injurious,  plausible,  and  pride-flattering  opinions,  from 
the  inspired  text.  Viewed  in  the  abstract,  there  was  no  reason  why 
these  opinions  might  not  be  as  true  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
which  they  expressly  contradicted  and  opposed  ;  and  the  system  of 
the  Private  Reasoners  required  that  they  should  be  viewed  exclu- 
sively in  the  abstract.  To  this  was  exhibited,  in  reply,  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  Church,  during  all  ages  preceding  the  dispute.  But 
the  Private  Reasoners  were  not  to  be  outdone  so  easily.  They,  too, 
appealed  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  with  the  same  privilege  of 
making  the  tribunal  of  individual  opinion  (the  incense  of  flattery  of- 
fered to  man's  natural  pride,  with  a  view  of  seducing  him,)  the  ar- 
biter of  every  dispute  that  has  taken  place  between  the  Church  and 
the  schismatics  who  violated  her  unity,  or  the  heretics  who  denied 
lier  doctrine  from  the  beginning.  Now,  the  events  of  many  centu- 
ries would  furnish,  naturally,  a  vast  deal  of  matter  to  §pin  out  dis- 
cussions, and  multiply  words  withal,  against  the  Church,  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  His  Christ.  This  they  have  done  ;  and  this  they 
will  do  again,  even  in  pretending  to  refute  these  letters.  But  I 
think  it  propei*  to  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  scriptural  or  historical  objection  which  they  can  bring  against 
what  I  have  said,  or  shall  say,  that  has  not  been  already  urged  and 
refuted.  If  I,  then,  were  to  multiply  proofs  on  one  side,  stale  and 
refute  objections  on  the  other,  I  should  do  two  things — make  this 
work  too  unwieldy  for  your  perusal,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
reach  the  author  of  the  objections  ;  for,  although  his  pretended  facts 
should  piove  to  be  false,  and  his  pretended  reasoning  from  them 
should  prove  to  be  not  only  illogical,  but  absurd,  you  being  a  Pri- 
vate Reasoner  by  system,  or  personal  interest,  he  could  still  take 
refuge  in  his  individual  opinion,  and  say,  "  You  have  not  convinced 
me,  I  am  a  Private  Reasoner  still."  Thus,  he  could  repeat  the  same 
refuted  allegations  as  often  as  he  pleased.  He  admits  no  judge  but 
himself.  But  besides  all  this,  there  is  not  a  single  topic  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Catholic  Church  and  those  who,  in  modern  times, 
have  strayed  away,  or  been  cut  ofl*,  from  her  Communion,  that  is  not 
discussed  and  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  imprejudiced  minds  ; 
and  to  enter  into  such  a  discussion  in  these  letters,  would  be  only  to 
give  out  a  new  edition  of  what  has  already  been  said.  Hence  it  is 
that  I  content  myself  with  placing  before  you  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  question,  I'eserving  special  proof  and  refutation  for  special 
:>bjection6,  when  they  f^hall  have  been  brought  to  a  dose. 
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74.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  you  must  begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  she  is  conceived  of  and  under- 
stood by  her  own  children.  You  have  seen  that  in  her  those  w^ho 
are  now  teachers^  were  but  lately  learners^  that  they  are  not  author- 
ized to  preach  what  they  had  not  been  taught.  That  the  interior 
call  to  the  ministry  could  not  bo  availing,  unless  outwardly  sanc- 
tioned, recognized,  and  approved,  by  the  authority  pre  existing  in 
the  Church,  That  by  virtue  of  this  authority  alone  could  they 
preach,  for  how  could  they  preach  unless  they  were  sent  ?  And 
that  the  commission  conferred  by  this  authority  was  universally  re- 
voked, whenever  any  of  them  imdertook  to  preach  what  he  had  not 
learnt.  So  has  it  been  ever  in  the  Church  of  God  ;  and  this  for  the 
obvious  and  fundamental  reason  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  al- 
luded, that  the  sum  of  Christian  teaching  is  a  body  of  facts  re- 
vealed, or  confirmed,  by  our  Saviour,  of  which  the  Church  is  the 
witness,  and  of  which  her  ministers  are  appointed  to  bear  testimony. 
But  among  the  Private  Reasoners  all  this  order  is  reversed.  There 
are  no  learners,  there  are  no  teachers.  There  is  no  mission,  except 
of  a  modern  and  purely  human  character ;  there  are  no  orders  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  except  such  as  mere  human  authority 
could  give  ;  there  is  no  standard  of  orthodoxy,  except  a  human  sym- 
bol, imposed  through  a  direct  violation  of  their  first  principle,  which 
proclaims  the  "  Bible  alone"  as  their  rule  of  faith  ;  there  is  no  inde- 
pendence in  their  ministry,  for  if  they  do  not  please  those  whom  it 
should  have  been  their  duty  to  instruct  and  teach ^  they  are  dismissed 
like  other  public  servants  ;  there  is  no  responsibility,  except  to  what- 
ever may  happen  to  range,  for  the  time  being,  as  the  majority,  or  at 
least  tlie  average  agreements,  of  opinion  in  the  congregations  they 
address.  See  what  a  chasm  of  difference  all  this  makes  between 
them  and  Catholics ! 

75.  In  the  organization  of  the  Church  our  Redeemer  did  not  vary 
in  principle  from  the  order  established  by  Heaven  for  the  social 
existence  and  well-being  of  the  human  race.  The  organic  exercise 
of  sovereign  power  and  authority,  whether  in  the  family  or  in  the 
civil  state,  is  narrowed  down  both  by  Divine  and  human  institutions, 
from  its  widest  range  and  extent  to  smaller  and  yet  smaller  circles, 
until  they  reach  a  centre  in  some  one  individual.  Thus  the  father 
is  the  head  and  centre  of  the  family,  representing  the  unity  of  do- 
mestic government.  Thus  the  Mayor  is  the  head  and  centre  of 
municipal  authority  in  the  city.  Thus  the  Governor,  in  the  State. 
Thus  the  President,  as  the  head  and  centre  of  the  United  States, 
represents  the  concentrated  power  of  the  confederation  in  its  essen- 
tial form  of  unity.  If  this  principle,  as  directly  ordained  in  the  fam- 
ily, by  the  appointment  of  God  himself,  and  as  indirectly  at  least, 
sanctioned  in  the  civil  state,  be  so  necessary  that  society  could  not 
bo  held  together  without  it,  it  would  be  strange  if  our  Blessed 
Saviour  left  his  Church  exposed  to  the  anarchy  by  which  the  ab- 
sence of  it  could  not  have  failed  to  introduce. 

The  grand  idea  of  the  Church,  as  proposed  by  her  Divine  Foun- 
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der,  was  to  nnite  all  mankind  in  one  brotherhood  of  a  common  faith, 
a  common  hope,  and  a  common  charity,  mutually  held  together  in 
the  most  intimate  communion  of  those  spiritual  affections  which 
religion  creates  in  the  soul.  But  such  a  society  could  not  exist 
without  some  supreme  individual  head  and  centre,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  its  imity  and  power ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  very  name 
given  to  the  Supreme  visible  head  of  the  Church  expresses  the 
proper  relation  to  such  Christian  brotherhood  ;  since  he  is  not  called 
King,  or  Emperor,  or  President,  but  Pope  or  Father. 

76.  As  successor  to  one  of  the  Apostles,  he  is  simply  Bishop  of 
Rome.  As,  however,  that  Apostle  was  not  merely  one  of  the 
twelve,  but  Peter,  the  first  and  chief  of  the  Apostolic  body,  so  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  has  ever  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  the  common 
Father,  and  the  universal  Primate  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  Is 
the  visible  centre  of  the  Unity.  The  visible  Head  of  her  commun- 
ion ;  her  supreme  visible  Ruler  upon  earth.  The  other  BisL^^s  of 
the  Church  are  no  less  of  the  Apostolic  order  than  he ;  but  inasmuch 
as  St.  Peter  alone  was  invested  with  power  and  commission  which 
had  not  been  given  to  any  other  Apostle  individually,  or  to  them  all 
collectively ;  inasmuch  as  to  Peter  alone  the  care  of  the  entire  flock 
of  Christ  had  been  committed ;  inasmuch  as  Our  Lord  had  prayed 
for  him  alone,  that  his  faith  should  not  fail,  and  commanded  him 
alone,  being  once  converted,  to  confirm  his  brethren  ;  inasmuch  as 
in  language  like  this,  Peter  alone  was  divinely  ordained  the  supreme 
Pastor  on  earth  of  the  Christian  fold ;  inasmuch  as  the  unity  and 
authority  of  the  Church,  extended  throughout  the  world,  required 
for  its  organization  and  exercise  some  individual  supremacy ;  that 
function  has  always  been  claimed,  and  always  been  exercised,  by 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  alone.  This  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  as 
much  an  article  of  Christ's  revelation,  an  article  of  Divine  faith,  in 
the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  as  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity. 

77.  We  see  in  this  economy  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer.  For  by  it  the  Church  is  provided  with  a  su- 
preme authority,  exercised  under  Divine  appointment,  and  guaran- 
tied by  Divine  and  infallible  promises.  Without  it  the  Unity  of  the 
one  sheepfold,  under  the  one  Shepherd,  could  not  be  maintained. 
Without  it  the  believing  people  of  Christ's  fold  could  not  be  preserved 
from  the  doctrinal  errors  which  apostate  or  heretical  bishops  might 
introduce  and  impose  on  them,  as  the  very  teachings  of  their  Saviour. 
Without  it,  in  the  absence  of  responsibility,  the  rite  essential  for  the 
ordination  of  priests  and  the  consecration  of  Bishops  might  be  disre- 
garded. Without  it,  as  we  see  in  England,  a  Prime  Minister,  even 
though  he  should  be  himself  an  infidel,  (which  we  have  no  reason  te 
suppose  is  the  case  at  present,)  would  become  the  source,  necessa- 
rily the  barren  source,  of  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction  to  persons 
still  calling  themselves  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  God.  Without  it, 
the  Episcopal  body  would  soon  be  divided  among  themselves,  and 
preach  in  opposition  to  one  another,  even  as  is  the  case  among  the 
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Private  Reasoners.  Without  it  an  Arias  would  have  triumphed 
over  an  Athanasius ;  and  the  great  Confessor  of  Alexandria  would 
have  been  crushed  by  the  factions  of  heresy  which  his  zeal  for  the 
truth  had  caused  to  rise  against  him.  Without  it  the  principle  of 
local  majorities  would  enable  Bishops  to  tyrannize  over  minorities ; 
and  in  the  wantonness  of  irresponsible  power,  which  that  principle 
secures  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  enable  tnem  to  degrade  and  trample 
upon  their  weak  and  erring  brother,  leaving  him  without  appeal,  with- 
out resource  or  remedy ;  an  object  of  scorn  and  of  scoffing  for  thepro- 
fane ;  an  object  of  pity  and  commiseration  for  the  virtuous.  With- 
out the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  in  short,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
would  degenerate  into  mere  human  opinions ;  the  government  of 
the  Church  into  evefy  species  of  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  confusion. 

78.  Our  Blessed  Lord,  no  doubt,  could  have  organized  His 
Church  on  different  principles,  and  could  have  provided  for  its  safety 
and  perpetuation  accordmg  to  whatever  principle  He  might  have 
adopted.  On  the  principle  of  the  Private  Reasoners,  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Pastor,  in  the  government  of  what  they  call  the  Church, 
would  be  a  supreme  absurdity ;  and  as  they  are  very  wise,  in  their 
own  estimation,  they  no  doubt,  look  upon  Catholics  as  singularly 
blind  in  not  regarding  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  as  they  do.  The 
authority  of  the  Pope,  iiowever,  does  not  result  from  the  advan- 
tages which  the  recognition  of  it  secures  to  the  Catholic  Church ; 
but  it  results  from  the  authority  of  Christ,  delegated  to  St.  Peter, 
individually  in  the  first  instance,  and  through  him  to  his  legitimate 
successors  in  all  ages.  It  is  a  portion  of  His  Divine  revelation  to 
man.  It  is  His  institution,  as  a  part,  an  integral  part  of  the  Church 
which  He  founded,  to  which  all  other  institutions  had  an  essential 
reference,  and  without  which  they  would  have  been  not  only  in- 
complete, but  also  ineffective.  Now,  as  a  historical  fact,  it  is  beyond 
all  controversy  that  the  Bisliops  of  Rome  have,  in  all  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, been  acknowledged  by  their  cotemporaries,  as  the  certain 
and  legitimate  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked by  you  as  something,  whict  attests  to  Catholics  the  es- 
pecial protection  of  God  to  the  line  of  that  succession,  that  the 
other  Episcopal  Sees,  founded  by  the  Apostles,  have,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  disappeared,  that  all  possibility  of  identifying 
the  Episcopal  succession  as  derived  from  any  other  ono  of  the 
twelve  in  particular,  has  passed  away,  whilst  that  founded  by  St. 
Peter  still  remains,  and  the  direct  succession  of  the  principality 
which  Christ  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  government  of  the  whole 
Church,  has  descended  from  one  to  another,  in  the  line  of  his  suc- 
cessors, name  by  name,  with  as  much  regularity  as  is  discoverable 
in  the  history  of  any  temporal  sovereignty  in  the  world.  Neither 
is  this  order  disturbed  by  the  rivalship  of  different  claimants  which 
sometimes  scandalized  the  Church.  All  recognized,  even  then,  the 
supremacy  of  Peter,  in  the  legitimate  successors  of  his  Apostle- 
ship  ;  and  the  only  question,  was  a  question  of  fact,  which  further 
.evidence  never  failed,  ultimately,  to  determine. 
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79.  As  I  liave  remarked  already,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  pur- 
pose of  these  letters  to  collect  the  historical  testimonies  by  wnich 
the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  is  established,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  several  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  I  can  the  more  willingly  omit  such  testimonies,  as  a 
work  expressly  devoted  to  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  learned 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  is  announced  as  being  now  in 
press.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  state  that  I  jim  not  acquainted 
with  any  period  of  time  in  which  the  Bishop  of  RomQ  did  npt 
exercise  powers  which  are  utterly  inexplicable,  except  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  his  acknowledged  supremacy  whether  that  word  was  ra 
use  to  express  that  power  or  not.  From  the  very  beginning  we  find 
him  interfering^  to  use  an  expressive  term,  in  matte r6  which,  if 
right,  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  other  Bishops  complaining  of 
the  interference,  or  denying  his  right  to  take  cpgnizance  of  what 
was  going  on  iirthe  several  portions  of  the  Church  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction.  It  is  true  that  remonstrances  have  been  sometimes 
addressed  to  him  by  other  Bishops,  but  always  in  the  respectful 
and  deferential  language  due  to  superior  authority,  and  what  is 
most  remarkable  is,  that  these  remonstrances  never  questioned 
the  substance  of  his  right  to  interfere,  but  always  had  reference  to 
the  form,  or  some  incidental  circumstance  of  that  interference.  I 
find  in  all  ages  that  his  interference  was  invoked  and  appealed  to  as 
the  sovereign  by  which  alone,  the  evils  and  disorders  tnat  afflicted 
the  Church,  to  the  furthest  bounds  of  Christendom,  might  be 
healed,  or  removed.  I  find  that  whilst,  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  first 
or  the  primitive  Christians,  and  his  own  humility  may  have  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  define,  either  in  speech  or 
in  writing,  the  extent,  or  the  nature  of  the  supremacy,  which,  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  was  charged  with,  he  exercised  never- 
theless, whenever  the  occasion  required,  the  power  which  that  word 
implies.  I  find  Nestorius  appealing  to  him,  m  the  Fifth  Century,  on 
behalf  of  his  new  doctrine,  just  as  Luther  did,  in  support  of  his, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth ;  and  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  if  he  had  not  condemned  the  errors  of  both,  neither  of 
whom  would  ever  have  denied  his  supremacy.  I  find  that  in  all 
ages  the  blessed  Apostle,  St.  Peter;  was  regarded  and  spoken  of,  as 
having  been  distinguished  from  the  other  Apostles  by  special  and 
peculiar  honors  and  prerogatives  which  the  Divine  Master  con- 
ferred on  him  alone. 

§0.  Thus  the  evangelist  St.  Matthew :  "  Simon  Peter  answering 
said  :  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  an- 
swering, said  to  him :  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona :  because  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
And  I  say  to  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter :  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also 
in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shaft  loose  on  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed 
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also  in  heaven."  St.  Matthew,  xvi.  16,  19.  What  is  here  narrated 
by  the  inspired  writer  had  taken  place  several  years  before.  It  ia 
not  the  record  of  the  text  that  gave  this  prerogative  to  the  chief  of 
the  Apostles,  bnl^it  is  recorded  as  a  historical  fact  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Our  Divine  Redeemer.  You  per- 
ceive that  it  has  reference  to  Peter  alone.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  Catholics  have  ever  had,  and  have,  in  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church.  The  answer  to  this  they 
would  have  had,  whether  St.  Matthew  had  written  his  Gospel  or  not. 
Again,  we  find  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  that  wh«i 
Satan  desired  to  have  the  Apostles,  that  he  might  sifl  them  as 
wheat,  Our  Divine  Saviour  prayed,  but  the  prayer,  as.  the  text  re- 
marks, was  for  Peter  alone,  as  if  in  his  safety  there  was  security  for 
them  all.  Had  this  conduct  and  language  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour 
no  meaning  ?  If  it  had  not,  why  was  it  employed  ?  If  it  had, 
what  else  could  it  be,  than  what  the  Church  has  ever  taught  upon  the 
subject  ?  Again  still,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St.  John,  after 
our  Saviour's  resurrection,  twice  does  He  command  Peter  to  feed  the 
sheep  of  His  fold.  Thus  Peter  alone  was  made  the  shepherd  of  the 
entire  flock,  and  in  this  was  fulfilled  what  Christ  had  elsewhere  siud 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  John  :  "And  other  sheep  I  have  that 
are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice ;  and  there  shall  be  made  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.''  I 
might  call  your  attention  to  many  other  passages  of  the  Sacred 
Writing,  in  which  the  pre-eminence  and  primacy  of  St.  Peter  are 
most  distinctly  recorded.  But  these  will  be  sufiicient,  and  especially 
taken  in  connection  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  which,  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure^  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  have 
always  exercised  the  primacy  and  pre-eminence  thus  conferred  on 
him,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  Church,  and  without  a 
reclamation,  except  from  the  Private  Reasoners  of  the  difiTerent 
ages,  whose  heterodox  opinions  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Popes,  both 
as  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  faith,  and  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Church,  to  condemn  and  anathematize. 


LETTER  IX. 
Dear  Reader  : 

81.  The  whole  of  this  subject  of  the  Church,  certainly  the  most 
important  in  the  entire  range  of  Christian  theology,  may  afler  what 
has  already  been  said,  be  comprised  in  a  few  paragraphs.  The 
great  difference  between  Catholics  and  Private  Keasoners  is  this ; 
the  former  naturally,  and  by  the  institutions  of  Christ,  look  for  the 
truth  of  revelation  in  and  through  that  visible  Society  of  men  origi- 
nally receiving  it  from  Him,  and  perpetuated  with  a  moral  identity 
of  continuation,  until  the  present  day.  The  Private  Reasoners,  on 
the  other  hand  discard  society  altogether,  and  seek  for  the  truths  ol 
religion  without  intervention,  prepared  to  build  up  what  they  call 
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a  Church  formed  from  the  results  of  their  individual  private  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Church  of  God  on  earth  ia 
composed  of  men,  but  to  these  men  Christ  imparted  the  deposit 
of  eternal  truth,  with  command  to  preserve,  and  authority  to  prop- 
agate the  same  until  the  end  of  the  M'orld.  Now  Catholics  know, 
as  well  as  Private  Reasonera,  that  men,  as  such,  are  fallible  ;  but, 
they  do  not  suppose,  with  Private  lieasoners  that  the  fallibility  of 
man's  nature  is  to  triumph  over  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
Christ  in  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  those  saving  truths 
which  were  originally  communicated  by  Him  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  and  the  knowledge  and  certainty  of  which  were  as 
essential  to  all  generations,  as  they  were  to  that  in  which  He  spoke 
and  taught. 

82.  Remark  accordingly ;  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  early 
Christian  writers,  in  their  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Our  Saviour, 
constantly  point  to  the  Society  that  had  received  those  doctrines,  and 
never,  at  least,  in  a  sense,  that  would  exclude  the  Society,  to  the 
doctrines  themselves  in  the  abstract.  The  principle  involved  in  this 
mode  of  reference  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  one  would  reach 
the  soul  of  some  fellow-being.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  cau 
take  cognizance  of  the  body  in  which  it  dwells,  but  not  of  the^ spirit 
itself,  except  through  its  manifestations  in  the  body.  Now,  the  in- 
spired written  Word  of  God  frequently  designates  the  Church  as  the 
Body  of  Christ,  as  if  to  adopt  the  great  institution  of  His  Spiritual 
kingdom  of  the  earth  to  the  actual  condition  of  our  nature,  so  that 
we  may  not,  like  the  Private  ReasOners,  be  as  children  tossed  to  and 
fro,  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  looking  for  the  Spirit ;  but  that  see- 
ing the  body  around  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  us,  wherever  the 
Church  is  found,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  we  may 
there  find,  with  certainty,  what  they  seek  for  elsewhere  in  vain. 
Where  the  Body  of  Christ  is,  there  is  His  Spirit,  there  are  His 
promises,  there  is  His  doctrine ;  and  as  the  soul  in  man  manifests 
Itself  through  corporal  faculties,  so  also  the  truth,  and  the  teaching, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  soul  of  the  Church,  exhibit  them- 
selves in  a  sensible  manner  through  the  organic  faculties  of  this, 
Christ's  Mystical  Body.  The  Church's  manner  of  teaching  is  hu- 
man, and  such  also  was  the  manner  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
Saviour,  by  whom  she  has  been  founded ;  but  this  is  only  her  earthly 
phase ;  this  is  only  the  process  of  bringing  out  to  the  visible  world 
the  Divine  light  once  kindled,  and  now  hiextinguishable  in  her 
conscientiousness  and  in  her  intelligence.  The  medium,  if  you 
please,  dims,  in  the  transition,  the  brightness  of  the  heavenly 
illumination  which  it  transmits ;  but  it  is  fitted  and  adapted  to  the 
feebleness  of  human  vision,  so  that  when  the  eye  of  the  mind  comes 
to  rest  upon  the  awful  mysteries  which  the  Church  teaches,  the 
economy  of  God's  institution  is  such  that  the  brightness  does  not 
overwhelm  us.  Men  live  and  move  in  the  light  of  day,  but  it  comes 
to  their  sight  reflected  and  not  by  direct  beams,  as  if  their  eyes 
were  strong  to  enrounter  the  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
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83.  The  Church  is  composed,  therefore,  of  two  parts ;  the  ont 
representing  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  other  His  Soul.  Inasmuch  as 
this  Body  is  composed  of  men,  it  is  human ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
aiiimated  by  the  Spirit  of  Ilim  whose  Body  it  is,  the  Church  is 
Divine.  She  proceeds  in  all  her  official  acts,  either  in  determining 
the  truth  that  God  committed  to  her  keeping,  or  in  condemning  the 
error  specially  opposed  to  any  portion  of  that  truth,  in  a  two  fold 
manner.  The  first  decision  which  she  ever  gave,  in  her  corporate 
capacity,  is  that  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Apostles' 
Acts  ;  when  some  "  coming  down  from  Judea,  taught  the  brethren 
that  except  you  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  you  cannot  be  saved."  Here  was  a  small  specimen  of 
what  we  have  called  Private  Reasoning.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  present,  and  for  a  moment  involved  in  the  discussion.  But 
instead  of  deciding  the  question,  either  by  appealing  to  the  Bible, 
or  to  the  authority  of  inspiration,  which  St.  Paul  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed, the  matter  is  referred  to  the  Church  in  the  aggregate  of  her 
prerogative.  This  is  the  proceeding  according  to  the  human  form 
of  the  Body  of  the  Church.  Statements  and  counter-statements 
having,  no  doubt,  been  observed,  and  pains  taken,  afler  the  human 
manner,  to  sifit  out  from  extraneous  matter,  the  true  and  precise  prop- 
osition on  which  a  decision  was  solicited.  This  done,  the  Church  is 
about  to  pronounce,  and  Peter,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  utters 
the  decision  also  in  a  human  manner,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
direct  leaning  on  the  Divine  and  invisible  element  which  constitutes 
the  source  of  her  eternal  in-errency.  "  And  when  there  had  been 
much  disputing,  Peter,  rising  up,  said  to  them :  My  brethren,  yon 
know  that  in  former  days  God  made  choice  among  us,  that  by  my 
mouth  the  Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  and  be- 
lieve. And  God  who  knoweth  the  hearts,  gave  testimony,  giving 
unto  them  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  to  us.  And  put  no  difference 
between  us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.  Now  there- 
fore why  tempt  you  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the 
disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  have  been  able  to  bear  ? 
But  l)y  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  believe  to  be  saved, 
in  like  manner  as  they  also.  And  all  the  multitude  held  their 
peace." — Acts  xv.  7-12. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  preamble,  or  introduction  to  the 
final  sentence  which  the  Church  was  about  to  pronounce.  But 
when  that  sentence  is  to  be  uttered,  you  perceive  that  it  is  not 
men  alono,  since,  in  the  28th  verse  we  read,  **For  it  hath  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  no  further  burden,"  etc. 

84.  This  example,  which  is  recorded  in  the  inspired  volume, 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  an- 
terior to  its  being  committed  to  writing.  The  Church  has  never 
deviated  from  the  practical  rule  here  laid  down  by  her  founders. 
At  whatever  period  error  appeared  and  was  advocated,  so  that  any 

portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  liable  to  be  led  from  the  faith, 
y  its  delusiveness,  the  Church,  either  by  the  assembling  of  the  na- 
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tions  under  the  primacy  of  Peter ;  or  by  the  mouth  of  Peter,  in  the 
person  of  his  successors,  employed  diligence  to  investigate  aiid  study 
more  thoroughly  the  relations  of  the  primitive  doctrine  on  the  ques-< 
tion  agitated,  as  also  of  the  error  opposed  to  that  doctrine,  and  all 
this  in  the  human  manner ;  but  when,  finally,  the  sentence  was  to 
be  pronounced,  discriminating  between  the  article  which  was  of 
faith,  and  the  new  heretical  proposition,  the  judgment  was  always 
substantially  uttered  in  the  same  language :  it  hath  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us.  After  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
there  was  no  excuse  for  those  who  forsook  the  Church  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  Private  Reasoners  of  the  several  ages  that  have 
since  elapsed.  And  as  the  human  body,  when  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition,  drives  forth  the  noxious  humors,  and  repels  the 
infections  that  would  taint  it,  so  the  Church,  by  God's  appointment, 
economized  the  fullness  of  its  interior  life,  by  removing  all  the  ex- 
crescences of  private  error,  which  would  at  once  have  deformed 
its  comeliness  and  wasted  the  resources  of  its  spiritual  health,  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  adhere  to  it.  They  mighl;  live,  or  seem 
to  live,  for  a  little  while  by  the  power  of  their  great  communion 
with  her.  But  presently  disputes  among  themselves,  errors  more 
extravagant  th^p.  these  first  thought  of — division  and  sub-division 
among  them  gave  manifest  evidence  that  in  leaving  the  Church,  they 
carried  foi-th  with  them  no  perennial  fountain  of  spiritual  vitality. 
So  it  was  with  the  Judaisors  mentioned  in  the  text;  so  with  the 
Ebionites  and  the  Nazareans;  so  with  the  Gnostics,  Nicolai- 
tans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Basilideans,  and  Satuminians,  the 
Valentinians,  the  Carpocratians,  the  Marcionites,  the  Montanists, 
the  Manicheans,  the  Sabellians,  the  Arians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Eu- 
tychians,  the  Pelagians,  the  Albigenses,  the  WycklifTeites,  the  Huss- 
ites, not  to  name  thousands  of  other  sects  that  seemed  to  live  a  little 
while,  until  the  remnant  of  vitality  which  they  brought  forth  from 
the  Catholic  Church  was  exhausted.  Whilst  they  seemed  to  flourish 
they  were  actually  fading  away ;  and  so  it  is  now  with  those  who 
have  been  seduced  from  the  Church  by  the  private  reasoning  of 
Calvin,  Luther,  Socinius,  Cranmer,  and  the  others  in  the  land  of  Lu- 
ther, his  followers  have  glided,  almost  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
into  rank  infidelity — whilst  they  read  the  Bible,  however,  and  then 
reason  upon  it.  In  the  land  of  Calvin  it  is  the  same.  In  England 
there  is  a  genteel  conformity  among  the  genteel  people  to  certain 
statutory  forms  of  religion ;  the  ungenteel,  that  in  the  lower  classes, 
remaining  enveloped  in  the  thickest  folds  of  brutal  ignorance  and 
vice.  In  this  country  the  actual  condition  of  Private  Reasoners 
may  be  described  in  four  words;  indifference  in  part,  fanatacism  in 
part  smaller  still,  with  a  large  portion  of  infidelity  on  one  side,  and 
a  small  counterpoise  of  calm  and  sober  "  religiosity"  on  the  other. 
But  whether  you  speak  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  or  America, 
the  word  which  expresses  the  general  condition  everywhere  is  con- 
fusion !  Confusion!!  Confusion!!!  That  is  to  say,  religious  dis- 
agreement, religious  controversies,  religious  divisions,  to  the  end  of 
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the  chapter.  Such  is  the  harvest  which  the  enemy  of  truth  is  reap 
ing  from  the  labors  of  those  who  were  separated  from  the  Church  lo 
J,he  Sixteenth  Century. 

86.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  the  mind  to  turn  away  from  this  melan- 
choly state  of  things  among  the  Private  Reasoners  to  the  calm, 
steady,  and  uniform  course  of  the  Church  for  a  period  of  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years.  She  sends  the  same  message  of  salvation 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  to  the  north  and  the  south,  until  she 
shall  have  delivered  it  to  all  nations,  and  have  imbued  with  its 
heavenly  meaning  the  hearts  of  all  people,  and  tribes,  and  nations. 
When  individuals,  or  even  mighty  nations  with  their  rulers,  prove 
themselves  unworthy  of  such  an  inheritance,  she  cuts  them  off,  be 
they  prelates,  kings,  nobles,  or  peasants.  She  knows  no  distinction, 
and  when  such  interests  arc  involved,  she  has  no  consciousness 
of  fear,  no  calculations  of  the  contingencies  of  futurity.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  cause  should  involve  the  denial  of  all  her  doc- 
trines. It  is  enough  that  any  one  doctrine  of  the  deposit  of  Christ's 
revelation  shoi|ld  be  obstinately  denied,  to  entail  that  sentence  by 
which  the  infected  member  shall  be  separated  from  her  comma- 
nion.  If  by  an  extravagant  supposition  of  an  impossible  contin* 
gency,  all  the  Bishops  of  France,  Germany,  an^  Italy,  should 
deny  obstinately  any  one  doctrine  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
she  would  excommunicate  them  with  greater  pain,  but  with  as  little 
reservation  as  if  they  were  but  as  Rouge  in  Germany,  or  "  Kirwan" 
among  ourselves.  On  the  other  hand,  while  she  is  animated  with 
the  most  ardent  and  tender  zeal  for  the  gathering  of  souls  into  the 
fold  of  Christ,  she  could  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  her  doctrine 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  nations  that  have  fallen  from  her  faith, 
or  the  conversion  of  the  whole  worhl.  If  she  were  capable  of  doing 
the  one  or  the  other,  she  would  not  be  the  Church  that  Jesus  Christ 
established  on  the  earth. 

SQ.  These  remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  the  dei>osit8  of  faith 
over  which  she  has  no  control,  except  that  of  Divinely  appointed 
guardian,  witness,  and  unerring  expositor.  Here  is  the  distinction 
in  the  Church  betwixt  matters  that  are  of  originial  and  Divine 
authority,  and  those  which  result  from  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
The  Church  had  a  riofht  to  arrancce  the  outward  form  of  her  self- 
government  according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  of  circum- 
stances. Certainly,  when  she  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  her  liturgy 
at  the  tombs  of  martyrs  in  the  Catacombs  and  hiding  places  of 
Pagan  Rome,  she  did  not  apj)ear  to  outward  vision  the  same  as 
when  she  performs  her  symbolic  rights  surrounded  by  the  pomj)  and 
magnificence — if  any  thing  that  man  can  do  in  the  worship  of  God 
deserves  to  be  called  magnificent — under  the  mighty  dome  of  St. 
Petor's.  So,  with  regard  to  all  ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  simply 
by  her  authority ;  so  with  regard  to  her  whole  code  of  canonical 
legislation;  so  with  regard  to  her  entire  discipline,  so  far  as  it  de- 
rives its  authority  from  her  ennctments — it  is  manifest  in  all  these 
matters,  that  the  same  power  v.hich  enacted  the  law,  has  the  right, 
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in  certain  given  cases,  to  dispense  with  its  observation,  or  if  the  ex 
igency  required,  to  abrogate  it  altogether.  The  Church,  herself  as 
the  witness,  and  the  doctrines  received  by  her  from  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  constitute,  together,  the  things  of  which  testimony  is  to 
be  borne  and  the  witness  who  is  to  testify.  These  are  unchangeable ; 
these  are  indestructible ;  these  are  infallible.  Infallible  truths  revealed 
by  the  Son  of  God,  and  an  infallible  witness  and  teacher  of  them 
until  the  end  of  time.  And  hence  nothing  that  has  occurred  in  this 
world  since  the  days  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  can  be  made  the 
foundation  of  any  article  of  Divine  faith  in  the  Communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

87.  We  cannot  help  smiling,  therefore,  when  writers  so  ignorant, 
or  so  erudite  as  "  Kirwan,"  impute  to  us  the  belief  of  the  Catholic 
faith  on  account  of  any  miracles  that  have  or  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  Church,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Every  Catholic  believes 
that  many  miracles  have  occurred.  He  believes  that;  in  the  Church 
there  is  an  abiding  promise,  through  which  God  does  manifest  his 
power,  according  to  the  faith  of  individual  members,  when  and  in 
what  manner  he  pleases.  But  if  you  ask  whether  any  Catholic  is  bound| 
as  a  Catholic,  to  believe  that  this  or  that  other  spdcial  event,  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  is,  or  is  not,  a  miracle,  my  answer  is, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  judge  according  to  the  evidences  presented  to 
his  mind.  In  certain  cases,  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  according 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  human  mind  ho  is  compelled  to  believe. 
But  when  this  does  occur,  his  belief  is  an  act  of  human  or  personal, 
but  necessarily  of  Divine  or  Catholic  faith.  Such  events  being  pos- 
terior in  their  occurrence  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  are  not 
proposed  to  us  as  the  foundation  of  any  one  dogma,  or  article 
of  Divine  belief.  That  many  really  miraculous  events  have  oo- 
cured,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  many  others  pretending  to 
be  miracles,  but  which  were  either  accidental,  or  intentional  illusions 
and  deceptions,  no  one  wishes  to  deny.  On  all  these  subjects  the 
minds  of  our  Private  Reasoners,  for  the  most  part,  when  otherwise 
well  informed,  are  exceedingly  ignorant.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this.  One  is,  that  naturally  they  do  not  know  what  the  Catho- 
lic faith  is ;  and  tbe  other,  that  in  their  mode  of  learning  they  are 
sure  to  arrive  at  a  distorted,  false,  confused  and  unreal  idea  of  it. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
Catholic  faith  is,  if  their  minds  were  now  in  the  neutral  condition 
of  simple  ignorance.  But  as  it  is,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them 
to  have  removed  from  their  imaginations  the  false  ideas  which  a 
systematic  training  in  the  wrong  direction  has  created  in  regard  to 
Catholic  faith.  "Kirwan,"  however,  is  but  one  of  a  class  infected 
with  the  same  malady.  To  attempt  to  refute  the  nonsense  of  their 
conceptions  is  but  to  aggravate  their  disease.  And  the  only  cure 
for  them  is  information  and  instruction,  which  they  could  find  in 
the  Catholic  catechism. 

88.  Such  ignorance,  among  the  mass  of  Private  Reasoners  is,  to 
(ome  extent,  excusable,  whilst  it  is  quite  the  reverse  in  those  who 
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set  themselves  up  as  leaders  and  teachers  of  Divine  truth.  How 
will  they  answer  to  God  ?  How  will  they  answer  to  the  souls 
whom  they  undertake  to  guide,  for  such  perversions  in  regard  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  whicl\  alone  is  the  fullness  and  pedection  of 
spiritual  life?  They  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  early  ages  who  speak  of  the  Church,  not 
as  an  imaginary  fantasy  of  an  invisible  Church,  but  of  the  Church 
as  an  outward  Society,  such  as  she  has  been  described  in  these  let- 
crs.  But  if  they  make  it  a  point  to  disregard  Christian  historical  testi- 
mony on  this  subject,  you  at  least,  dear  reader,  should  ponder  on  the 
meaning  of  those  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  referring  to  the 
glorious  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     For  instance : 

'*  In  the  last  dnys  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  prepared  on 
the  top  of  mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  :  and  all  nati«ns  shall 
flow  in^o  it." — Isaias  ii.  2. 

"  The  stone  that  struck  the  statue  became  a  ^reat  mountain,  and  filled  the  -whole 
earth.  *  *  •  •  *  But  in  the  days  of  those  kingdoms,  the  God  of  Heaven 
will  set  up  a  kingdom  that  shall  nevei*  bo  destroyed  :  and  his  kingdom  shall  not  be 
delivered  up  to  another  people :  and  it  sliall  break  in  pieces,  and  shall  consume 
all  these  kingdoms,  and  itself  shall  stand  for  ever." — Daniel  ii.  35, 44. 

'*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  prepared  in  the  top  of  mountains,  and  high  above  the  hills  :  and 
people  shall  flow  into  it.  And  many  nations  shall  come  in  haste,  and  say :  Come,  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob :  and 
He  will  tench  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  Uis  paths ;  for  the  law  shall  go 
forth  out  of  Sion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  out  of  Jerusalem.** — Mich.  iv.  1,  2. 

'  That  these  passages  are  to  be  understood  of  the  Church,  appears 
from  the  allusion  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour,  St.  Matt.  v.  14  :  '••You 
are  the  light  of  the  world;  a  city  that  is  set-  on  a  mountain^  cannot 
be  hidy  So  the  early  Fathers  have  understood  and  spoken  of 
those  passages,  as  referring  to  the  Church. 

89.  From  all  this,  it  is  manifest  that  whoever  would  be  guided 
in  the  way  that  God  had  appointed  must  unite  himself  to  the  via- 
ble communion  of  the  Church,  otherwise  he  will  come  under  the  de- 
scription given  by  St.  Irenajus,  of  the  Private  Reasoners  of  the 
Second  Century. 

"  All  these  are  very  much  later  than  the  Bishops  to  whom  the  Apostles  deliv- 
ered the  Churches,  and  tliis  we  have  proved,  with  tiie  greatest  care,  in  the  third  book. 
Therefore  the  aforesaid  heretics,  because  they  are  blind  to  the  truth,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  wandering  irregularly,  first  in  one,  and  tiien  in  another  path,  and  on 
this  account  the  traces  of  tlieir  doctrir  es  art'  scattered  without  any  uniformity  or 
connections.  But  the  pathway  of  those  who  are  in  the  Church,  circlets  the 
whole  universe,  for  it  has  a  lirni  tradition  from  the  Apostles,  and  gives  us  to  see 
that  the  fiith  of  all  is  one  and  the  same." — Adv.  Ilacr.  L.   r.  c.  20. 

This  description  is  quite  aj)plicable  both  to  their  condition  and  to 
that  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day.  The  Church  is  spread 
throuijjh  all  nations.  The  Church  is  a  visible  Societv.  The  Church 
is  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Ajjostolic.  The  Church  is  indestructible. 
The  Cljurch  is  infallible,  luiless,  indeed,  the  Private  Reasoners  go  so 
far  as  to  .^ay  that  Christ,  her  Founder,  was  fallible. 

00.  I  can  imagine  some  of  them  saying,  all  is  assertion,  mere  hu- 
man reasoning,  or,  at  best,  authority  of  the  Fathers,  whereas   at 
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want  to  have  Scripture  for  our  belief.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  tes- 
timony," is  our  motto.  And  the  Word  of  God  says  to  us,  "  Search 
the  Scriptures."  I  have  to  remark  that  in  this  last  sentence  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  text  should  read,  "Search  the  Scriptures,"  or 
"  Yoa  do  search  the  Scriptures ;"  but  in  either  case  the  searching 
the  Scriptures  was  not  for  the  JDurpose  of  studying  out  any  doc- 
trine of  the  Revelation,  but  simply  to  ascertain  and  to  determine  a 
fact,  viz. :  whether  Our  Saviour  was  the  person  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  Messiah,  or  not.  So,  also, 
with  regard  to  the  Church.  The  Scriptures  bear  ample  testimony  as 
\o  the  tact  of  her  institution,  of  her  office,  as  the  living  and  unerring 
teacher  of  God's  Word,  of  her  perpetuity,  and  other  attributes.  In 
all  of  which,  we  are  enjoined  to  hear  and  be  taught  by  her  instead 
of  searching  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves.  Thus,  already  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  St.  John,  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  writes  in  his  first 
Epistle,  chap.  iv.  1,6: 

"  Dcnrly  beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be 
of  God ;  because  mnny  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  ....  We 
are  of  God.  He  that  knowcth  God,  hearerh  us;  ho  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth 
ns  not.     By  this  we  know  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error." 

In  Ilebrews,  chap.  xiii.  7  and  17  :  "  Remember  your  Prelates  who  have  spoken 
to  you  tlie  word  of  God:  considering  well  the  end  of  their  conTersation.  .-  .  .  . 
Obey  your  Prelates,  and  be  subject  to  them.  For  they  watch  as  being  to  render 
an  account  of  your  souls." 

Agiun  to  Timothy,  Ep.  1,  chap.  iii.  14-15:  "These  things  I  write  to  thee  hoping 
that  1  shall  come  to  thee  shortly.  But  if  I  tarry  long,  that  thou  raayest  know 
how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of 
the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 

These  instructions  are  addressed  not  to  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  to  the  dispersed  converts,  who  were  the  disciples  of  the 
Apostles.  When  their  teachers  were  absent,  they  supplied  by 
writing,  in  these  instances,  instructions  which  they  would  have  given 
by  word  of  mouth,  if  they  had  been  present.  Thus  St.  Paul  writing 
to  the  Ej)hesians,  chap.  iv.  1 1-14  : 

"  And  some,  indeed,  began  to  be  Apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  others  Evangel- 
ists, and  others  pastors  and  doctors  :  for  the  perfection  of  the  Saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  unto  the  edification  of  the  Body  of  <"hrii»t:  until  we  all  meet  in 
the  unity  of  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fullness  of  Christ :  that  henceforth  we  may  be  no 
more  cliildren  tos.^ed  to  and  fro.  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  in 
the  wickedness  of  men,  by  cunning  craftiness,  by  which  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive." 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xx.  28 : 

"  Tak«»  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  the  whole  flock  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
placed  you  Bishops,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath  purchased  with 
ilis  own  blood."  And,  in  like  manner,  in  chap.  xv.  28-41 :  "  For  it  hath  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  no  further  burden  upon  you  than  these 
necessary  things And  he  ( Paul)  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  con- 
firming the  Church ea,  commanding  them  to  keep  the  precepts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  ancients." 

91.  If  we  pass  now  to  the  primary  authority  of  the  Gospels  them- 
selves,  in  which  the  words,  not  of  an  Apostle,  but  of  Jesus  Christ 
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Himself,  are  recorded,  we  shall  find  such  declarations  as  the  follow- 
ing : 

St.  Mntt.  xxviii.  18-20:  "All  power  is  ^ven  to  Me  in  IleAven  and  in  earth.  Go 
ye  therefore,  and  tcaeh  all  nations,  baptizinj^  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  liave  coninmndcd  you :  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world/'     And  again  : 

Luke  X.  16 :  "  lie  that  heareth  you,  hearcth  Me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  yon.  da- 
spiseth  Me ;  and  he  that  de8)»iseth  Me  despiseth  Ilim  that  sent  Me."  And  Matt 
xvi.  18 :  **  And  I  say  to  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church,  an<l  tlie  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevnil  against  it."  Again,  Matt 
xviii.  17 :  "And  if  he  will  not  hear  them,  tell  the  Cliurch ;  and  if  he  will  not  hear 
the  Church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  t)ie  heathen  and  the  publican." 

That  the  power  thus  conferred  was  intended  for  all  future  time, 
is  evident,  from  St.  John  xiv.  16,  17  : 

"  And  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  He 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever.  The  spirit  of  truth  whom  the  world  cannot  receive 
because  it  secth  Him  not,  nor  knoweth  Him,  but  you  fhall  know  Him  because 
He  shall  abide  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you." 

Innumerable  other  passages  might  be  adduced,  proving  beyond 
all  controversy,  as  a  fact,  the  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Go3i,  as 
an  outward  and  visible  Society,  from  which  alone,  the  truths  of  rev- 
elation ascertained,  in  communion  with  which  alone,  the  individual 
man  is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christy  to 
receive  light,  and  life,  and  salvation  through  Him.  If  our  Private 
Reasoners  were  sincere  in  pretending  to  tuke  the  Scriptures  for 
their  rule  of  belief,  these  testimonies  would  be  quite  suflicient  to 
prove  to  them  that  the  Bible,  in  every  page,  directs  them  to  cease 
from  their  wanderings,  and  to  seek  security  in  God's  One,  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church. 


a 


KIRWAN"  UNMASKED. 


A  REVIEW  OF  "  KIRWAN"  IN  SIX  LETTERS,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REV. 
NICHOLAS  MURRAY.  D.  D..  OF  ELIZABETHTOWN,  N.  J.,  BY  THE 
RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  HUGHES,  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK. 

To  "A7r/w»,"  alias  the  Rev,  Nicholas  Murray^  D,  D.,  of  Elizabeth  to  tony 
New  Jersey : 

Dear  Sir — So  long  as  you  wore  a  mask,  which  no  honest  man 
need  ever  wear  in  a  free  country  like  this,  I  was  excused,  on  your 
own  admission,  from  any  obligation  to  notice  you.  Now  that  you 
have  cast  it  aside,  I  feel  no  longer  bound  to  adhere  to  my  first 
resolution. 

You^  letters  purport  to  explain  the  reasons  why  you  left  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  became  a  Presbyterian.  The  object 
of  mine  will  be  to  review  those  reasons.     If  I  shall  succeed  in  re- 
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futing  them,  and  assigning  others  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  I  will  not  trouble  myself  with  answering  those  in  your 
second  series  under  the  head  of  reasons  why  you  do  not  return.  If 
the  deserters  from  the  American  flag  in  the  Mexican  campaign, 
(among  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  some  Irishmen,)  can  justify 
themselves  for  having  fled  from  the  ranks  of  their  country,  the 
world  will  readily  dispense  with  their  reasons  for  not  returning.  The 
enemy,  no  doubt,  received  them  with  that  mingled  feeling  of  joy  at 
the  treason  and  contempt  for  the  traitor,  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
rather  honorable  than  otherwise  in  the  character  of  human  nature — 
whilst  the  gallant  army  they  had  forsaken  had  the  consolation  to 
know  that  after  their  departure,  it  contained  in  each  case,  at  least 
one  coward  less  than  before.  But  friends  and  foes  would  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  such  persons  would  have  good  reasons 
for  not  returning. 

The  Catholic  Church,  hgwever,  has  a  mother's  heart,  and  not  a 
warrior's.  If  at  any  time,  moved  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  should 
knock  at  her  gates,  as  a  penitent,  she  would  receive  you  as  such, 
and  rejoice  at  your  restoration.  Considering  the  importance  which 
you  attach  to  your  going  out  from  her  communion,  thirty  years  ago, 
never,  never,  to  return,  you  must  admit  that  she  has  borne  your  ab- 
sence with  great  resignation ;  in  fact,  amidst  the  numerous  defec- 
tions from  the  faith  wliich  loneliness  and  poverty  entail  on  juvenile 
"immigrants  and  orphan  boys  of  Irish  and  Catholic  parentage  in  this 
country,  an  individual  case  like  yours  might  easily  have  escaped  her 
notice.     But   you  have  taken  from  her  the  bliss  of  ignorance  in  the 

1)remises,  "  Kirwan"  tells  her  that  you,  Nicholas  Murray,  now  a 
'resbyterian  clergyman,  gave  her  the  cold  shoulder,  when  you  were 
quite  a  boy,  thirty  years  ago.  Xay,  more  ;  he  says  that  one  of  the 
means  employed  by  her  for  arresting  the  progress  of  sin,  was  by  you 
turned  into  an  opportunity  of  additional  sinning — "  you  always 
found,"  he  says,  '•  that  you  could  pinj  your  pranks  better  after  con- 
fession than  before."  .  .  .  This  inward  reading  of  yourself,  at  so 
early  an  age,  should  have  convinced  you  that  already,  and  unknown 
to  yourself,  you  were  a  genuine  Protestant  book,  done  up,  some 
how,  by  mistake,  in  Catholic  binding. 

I  honor  the  man  who,  under  his  responsibility  to  God,  has  the 
moral  courage  to  change  his  religion,  when,  after  mature  investiga- 
tion, he  conscientiously  believes  that  he  is  passing  from  error  to 
truth.  It  is  a  great  and  solemn  act.  When  it  is  attended,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  by  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  worldly  interest,  and  is 
manifestly  done  for  the  soul's  and  God's  and  truth's  sake,  it  be 
comes,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  heroic  and  sublime  act  that  man 
is  capable  of  performing  on  the  earth.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  always 
insincere  even  when  the  convert  promotes  his  temporal  interests  by 
the  change.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  it  loses  much  of  the  influence 
which,  as  an  example,  it  would  otherwise  exercise  on  the  public 
mind.  Neither  do  I  regard  it  as  improper  that  he  who  has  ex- 
perienced such  a  change,  should  assign  the  reasons  that  brought  it 
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about.  But  in  assigning  them,  all  serious  men  would  expect  that 
they  should  be  good  and  true  reasons.  Now,  I  propose,  in  reply  to 
your  letters,  to  prove  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  you  are  not  good 
reasons  in  themselves,  and  that  even  if  they  were,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  they  found  no  place  in  the  circumstances  of  your  supposed 
conversion  from  "  Popery"  to  Presbyterianism. 

Your  letters,  so  far  as  regards  the  grammatical  construction  of 
phrases,  and  a  correct  and  almost  elegant  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  country  which  produced  a  Dean  Swift  or 
a  Goldsmith.  They  are  also  pervaded  by  a  silvery  thread  of  wit, 
which  is  unmistakably  Irish,  but  which  too  often,  in  your  letters, 
runs  into  profanity.  As  a  logician,  you  are  entitled  to  little  praise. 
As  a  theologian,  even  on  the  Protestant  system,  to  less  still;  whilst 
as  an  upright,  candid  adversary,  honestly  labonng  to  overthrow  doc- 
trines believed  to  be  erroneous,  you  can  lay  claim  to  none  whatever. 

Two  things,  at  the  outset,  tell  very  badly  against  you.  You  rep- 
resent me  as  teaching  a  doctrine  w^hich  I  do  not  believe,  and  yet, 
in  various  unexpected  forms,  you  profess  to  render  me  the  homage 
of  your  respect.  Now,  dear  sir,  let  me  say,  that  if  you  believe  me 
to  be  a  deceiver  of  my  fellow-Catholics,  you  cannot  have  entertained 
any  respect  for  my  character,  unles  your  moral  perceptions  are  too 
dim  to  discover  any  difference  between  vice  and  virtue.  If  you  pro- 
fess a  respect,  which  you  do  not  feel,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  yonr 
standing  of  morals  is  artificial,  subject  to  the  control  of  your  will 
and  your  pen.  In  either  case  you  are  inconsistent,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
well  for  you  that  you  did  not  write  your  letters  under  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  in  which  case  something  like  perjury  would  come  out 
on  the  cross-examination. 

By  what  right,  sir,  did  you  assume  that  I  am  not  sincere  in  the 
Catholic  faith  ?  And  if  you  did  assume  it,  by  what  rule  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  falsehood  did  you  stultify  yourself  by  professing  i'^ 
spect  for  my  character  ?  You  could  find  the  premises  of  such  a 
false  and  uncharitable  conclusion  only  in  vour  heart,  or  mine.  To 
mme  you  have  had  no  access,  and  you  should  have  been  cautious  in 
proclaiming  such  discoveries  as  could  have  been  derived,  only  by 
analoiry,  from  your  own. 

I  believe  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  as  firmly  as  I  do  my  own  existence.  Nay,  more.  I  believe 
that,  as  containing  the  fullness  of  Divine  revelation,  it  is  the  only 
true  Church  on  the  earth — although  many  true  Catholic  doctrines 
are  found  floating  about  as  opinions  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of 
Protestantism.  This  is  my  jn-ofession  of  faith,  of  the  sincerity  of 
which  t  he  Almighty  is  my  witness  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
ever  given  you,  or  any  other  human  being,  reason  to  infer,  by  word 
or  action,  that  I  believed  otherwise. 

I  must  decline,  therefore,  the  tender  of  your  respect  for  my  char- 
acter. But  1  would  not  have  you  on  that  account  to  regard  me  as 
an  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  be  your  friend ;  and  the  high- 
est proof  of  this  which  you  have  left  in  my  power  to  offer,  is  the 
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sincere  declaration  that,  as  a  fellow-being,  you  have  ray  pity — and 
best  wishes  withal.  I  shall  begin  to  analyze  your  reasons  next 
week.  »J<  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York. 


LETTER  II. 

To  ^''Ktrwan^  alias  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray^  D.  2>.,  of  EUzabethtown^ 
New  Jersey : 

Dear  Sir  —  The  merit  of  your  letters,  if  they  have  any  in  the 
eyes  of  sincere  Protestants,  is  in  the  supposed  fact  that  you  were 
brought  up  and  instructed  in  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  that  your 
testimony  is  more  trustwortliy,  on  this  account,  than  if  you  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  a  Protestant. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  ground  which  you  have  taken.  You  speak  of 
yourself^  of  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
of  your  reasons  for  renouncing  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
your  letters.  Yon  are  the  witness  in  the  cause ;  you  are  the  hero  of 
the  romance ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the 
review,  without  paying  attention  to  the  prominent  personality  which 
you  have  established  for  yourself,  in  assigning  the  reasons  of  your 
conversion. 

The  first  position  which  I  intend  to  establish  then,  ij,  .».Uv  ^. 

never  produced  a  peasant  more  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
than  you  were  when  you  renounced  the  creed  of  your  fathers  and 
became  an  infidel.  For  the  proof  of  this  position  you  shall  be  my 
witness.     Tufn  to  your  first  letter  and  read  your  own  words : 

*'  I  first  became  an  infidel.  Knowing  nothing  of  religion  but 
that  which  was  taught  me  by  my  parents  and  priests,  and  thinking 
that  that  was  the  sum  of  it,  when  that  was  rejected  infidelity 
became  my  only  alternative." — page  II. 

^  On  reaching  the  years  of  maturity  my  mind  was  a  perfect  blank 
.IS  to  all  religious  instruction." — page  30. 

"  With  my  Missal  I  was  somewhat  familiar;  I  said  the  Catechism 
when  I  was  confirmed,  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  that  was  the 
amount  of  my  religious  education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
the  catechism  was  forgotten,  and  the  Missal  was  neglected,  and  as 
my  conscience  was  uneducated,  and  my  mind  unfurnished  with  re- 
ligious principles,  the  only  test  of  truth  left  me  was  my  common 
sense." — page  31. 

This  was  precisely  the  age  at  which  you  left  the  Church  and  be- 
came an  infidel.  Your  "  mind  was  a  perfect  blank  as  to  all  religious 
instruction."  In  other  words,  you  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
religion  which  you  were  about  to  reject,  and,  if  we  can  trust  to  your 
own  language,  this  ignorance  was  the  only  reason  going  before  and 
determining  your  conversion  to  infidelity. 

The  rea<ler  may  suppose  that  in  proclaiming  your  profound  ig- 
norance of  religion,    your  meaning  is,  that   you  understood  the 
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Catholic  faith,  in  which  you  were  brought  up,  but  that  you  were 
as  yet  ignorant  of  the  pure  evangelical  4octrines  which  you  have 
since  embraced.  But  tnis  would  be  a  mistake.  Your  meanmg  is, 
that  you  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  relijpon,  as  well 
as  of  all  others.  For  this  also  we  have  your  own  testimony,  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Some  book  or  tract,  now  forgotten,  gave  rise  to  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  Mass.  I  asked.  What  does  it  mean  ?  I  could  not  tell, 
though  for  years  a  regular  attendant  upon  it.  Why  does  the  priest 
dress  so  ?  What  book  does  he  read  from,  when  carried  now  to  his 
right,  und  now  to  his  left  ?  What  means  those  candles  burning 
at  noonday?  Why  do  I  say  prayers  in  Latin,  which* I  understand 
not  ?  Should  I  not  know  what  I  am  saying  when  addressing  my 
Maker  ?  Why  bow  down  and  strike  my  breast  when  the  little  bell 
rings  ?  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  The  darkneis  of  Egypt  rested  upon 
the  questionsJ*^ — ^P&g6  33. 

Never  did  man  forsake  one  religion  and  join  another,  who  had 
contrived  to  be  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  forsaken  creed  as  you, 
Nicholas  Murray,  prove  yourself  to  have  been,  in  regard  to  Catho- 
licity, when  you  renounced  it  and  became  an  infidel.  Whatever 
you  know  of  it  now,  true  or  false,  you  have  learned  as  other 
Protestants  do,  outside  of  the  Church  and  from  her  enemies. 

It  is  imputed  to  our  countrymen  that  they  act  first,  and  rejleet  af- 
terward. I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  your  conduct,  when  you  renounced 
the  creed  of  your  humble,  but,  I  have  no  doubt,  virtuous  and  re- 
spectable parents,  goes  so  far  to  justify  the  imputation.  It  is  cer- 
tain, on  your  own  testimony,  that  when  you  ceased  to  be  a  Catho- 
lic and  became  an  infidel,  the  Catholic  religion  might  be  true,  or 
might  be  false,  for  all  you  knew  about  it.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
when,  in  1847,  you  published  a  series  of  smart,  if  not  learned,  rea- 
sons, for  your  conduct  thirty  years  ago,  you  have  been  again  acting 
more  Hibernico — and  sorry  I  am  that  during  so  long  a  period,  with 
the  advantages  of  American  and  Presbyterian  training,  you  have 
not  yet  outgrown  the  national  weakness.  But,  sir,  no  genuine 
Irishman  would  attempt  to  justify  his  act  by  reasons  which,  in  the 
order 'of  time,  occur  to  his  mind  thirty  years  after  the  act  had 
been  performed  —  as  you  may  have  done.  A  genuine  Irishman 
would  consent  to  be  laughed  at,  and  would  join  in  the  laugh  with 
right  good  humor,  rather  than  attempt  the  trick  of  reversing  the 
wheel  of  time,  and  assigning  the  reasons  of  1847  as  the  motives  of 
his  conduct. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  which  make  up  a  case  is  oftentimes 
very  important.  Previous  to  your  conversion  you  knew  nothing 
of  the  Catholic — nothing  of  the  Protestant — religion.  The  reasons 
assigned  in  your  recent  letters,  may  or  may  not  be  good  rea- 
sons, but  whether  good  or  bad,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  yovr 
change  of  religion.  You  bhnidered  out  of  the  Church  and  into  in- 
fidelity, without  knowing  why  or  wherefore — and  your  reasons  are 
all  out  of  date.     They  might  be  styled  with  great  propriety,  "  An 
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Irishman's  motives  for  becoming  a  Protestant,  arranged  according 
to  the  order  imputed  to  his  countrymen,  that  of  acting  first,  and  re- 
fleeting  afterward." 

You  may  blame  vour  priests  or  your  parents,  as  you  please,  for  the 
peculiar  absence  of  religious  knowledge  which  preceded  your  con- 
version. But  the  fact  of  your  profound  ignorance  of  all  religion, 
at  the  period  of  your  change,  is  -the  material  pointy  and  you  have 
been  candid  enough  to  establish  that  point  beyond  all  dispute. 

You  seem  to  be  troubled  with  a  peculiar  weakness  of  memory 
— and  this  is  a  great  misfortune  in  a  Christian  man  who  writes  for 
the  edification  of  the  public.  After  what  we  have  just  seen  of  your 
mental  condition  at  the  period  of  your  apostacy  from  the  Church, 
into  what  an  awkward  exhibition  of  yourself  does  this  short  mem- 
ory betray  you  at  the  end  of  your  first  letter,  where  you  profess  "  to 
state  in  a  series  of  letters  to  my  Right  Reverence  the  reasons  which 
INDUCED  you  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  which  pre- 
vent you  from  returning  to  it." — page  11.  Now,  dear  "  Kirwan," 
we  are  told  in  logic,  that,  of  two  propositions  which  mutually  con- 
tradict each  other,  one  must  he  false.  If  your  mind  was  "a  perfect 
blank  as  to  all  religious  instruction,"  as  you  assure  us  it  was,  (page 
30,)  how  could  you  have  had  "  reasons  that  induced  you  to  leave  the 
Church?" — page  11.  Have  you  forgotten  in  the  one  page,  what 
you  had  aflirmed  in  the  other?  Now,  however,  that  I  have  called 
your  recollection  to  the  mistake,  pray  be  serious,  and  tell  the  pub- 
lic which  of  these  contradictory  statements  you  would  have  it  to  be- 
lieve. Why,  sir,  your  own  great  stand-by,  "  common  sense,"  revolts 
at  the  insult  of  religious  *'  reasons''  offered  from  a  mind  which,  as 
to  religious  instruction,  is  a  "  perfect  blank !" 

Some  persons  may  think  that  you  are  quizzing  the  public.  I 
think  not.  Your  memory  appears  to  have  been  but  poor  from  your 
childhood.  And  here  allow  me  to  pluck  up  a  nettle  which  you 
would  have  planted  on  the  graves  of  "  your  parents  and  priests." 
Thanks  to  their  charitable  efforts  for  your  instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  you  "  knew  your  Catechism  by  heart,  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  years,  when  you  were  confirmed." — page  31.  Now  I 
would  call  tins  a  good,  almost  an  extraordinary  memory  in  a  child 
of  ten  years.  It  had  taken  in  and  retained  the  waters  of  Christian 
knowledge  which  overspread  the  pages  of  the  entire  Catechism 
which  you  knew  by  heart.  This  was  no  trifle.  But  the  first  sub- 
sequent evidence  of  its  failure  is  the  fact  that  you  have  forgotten 
to  tell  us  of  the  sad  catastrophe  by  which  it  became  a  cracked  and 
leaky  cistern  immediately  after  confirmation  ;  so  that  the  "  Catechism 
itself  was  forgotten"  when  you  arrived  at  the  jumping-off  period  of 
eighteen  years. — Ibid.  Pray,  might  I  ask,  whether  it  was  this, 
your  precocious  talent  of  forgetfvlness  which  caused  you  to  be 
**even  talked  of  as  a  candidate  for  Maynooth?" — page  31. 

But,  after  all,  dear  sir,  this  memory  of  yours  puzzles  me  amazingly. 
I  turn  to  page  98,  where,  having  given  me  up,  you  address  the 
Irish  Catholic  Laity  in   such   tones  of   winning   tenderness,  that 
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Blarney  Castle  never  tipped  the  human  tongne  with  Bweeter.  "Tour 
present  feelings,  as  to  your  Church,  I  have  had,  and  in  all  their 
force.  I  can  entirely  appreciate  them.  I  have  cordially  hated 
Protestantism  and  Protestants ;  and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I 
regarded  the  man  as  a  personal  enemy  who  would  utter  a  word 
against  my  religion.  But  those  were  the  days  of  my  youth  and  my 
ignorance.  "When  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things.'* — 
page  98.  Why,  this  is  queer.  You  had  forgotten  at  eighteen 
what  the  Church  had  taught  you ;  and  you  remember  at  nine-and- 
forty  your  haired  of  Protestants^  which  she  never  tavght  you  at  all! 
You  remember  that  when  you  became  a  man,  you  **  put  away  child- 
ish things"  and  "  became  also  an  infidel."  Yet  you  forget  tnat  you 
had  told  us  before,  that  when  you  became  a  man,  there  were  no 
"  childish  things"  left  to  be  put  away — that  they  had  already  sloped 
from  your  memory — that  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  you  bad 
"forgotten  them,"  and  that,  as  to  religious  instruction,  your  mind 
was  a  "  perfect  blank  I" 

It  is  not  my  business  to  reconcile  these  fiat,  palpable  dontradio- 
tions.  I  have  established  from  your  own  repeated  avowal,  your 
utter  and  profound  ignorance*  of  the  Catholic  religion,  when  you 
left  the  Church  and  became  an  infidel.  You  never  came  back  to 
finish,  or  rather  to  begin  your  Catholic  education.  Like  one  of  the 
winged  messengers  let  loose  from  the  hand  of  the  Patriarch,  you 
found  more  congenial  sustenance  abroad,  and  you  returned  to  the 
Ark  no  more.  In  all  this  you  may  have  been  sincere,  and  if  you 
were,  in  nothing  of  this  do  I  blame  you.  But  I  do  blame  you  for 
assuming  a  character  which  does  not  belong  to  t/ou. 

When  a  man  changes  his  religion  he  ought  to  be  serious  and  sin- 
cere. When  he  does  it  with  that  direct  roference  to  his  account  at 
the  bar  of  God's  eternal  judgment,  wliich  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  motive,  then,  a^I  have  said  once  before,  I  regard  it 
as  the  grandest  and  most  truly  heroic  act  of  which  a  rational  being 
is  capable  on  this  earth.  To  assign  the  motives  for  such  an  act  is 
equally  fair  and  honorable.  But,  sir,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
disgusting  to  an  upright  mind,  than  to  discover  what  is  vulgarly, 
but  very  expressively  called  "  humbug"  mixed  up  in  the  assignment 
of  such  motives.  This  foul  admixture  is  what  I  charge  upon  your 
recent  letter,  and  what  I  blame. 

The  American  public  are  generous,  and  credulous  also,  toward 
those  who  profess  to  write  for  their  amusement  or  instruction.  Be- 
ing chiefly  Protestants,  little  acquainted  with  the  religion  which 
you  have  forsaken  and  denounced,  they  would  be — they  have  been 
— particularly  generous  and  credulous  toward  you.  As  an  Irish- 
man, it  was  unworthy  of  you  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  the^e 
noble  sentiments. 

It  is  true,  that  if  they  read  your  pages  with  a  cold,  impartial 
criticism,  they  would  see  enough  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  But 
your  profound  ignorance  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  when  you  be- 
x3ome  an  infidel,  which  you  assert  and  repeat,  usque  ad  nauseam^  they 
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will  construe,  like  yourself,  as  the  reproach  of  your  parents  and 
priests.  On  the  other  hand,  your  introduction  of  yourself  as  one 
brought  up  in  the  "  camp  of  the  enemy,"  was  obviously  intended 
to  deceive  them.  Here  is  your  bow  to  the  public.  "  I  was  baptized 
by  a  priest — I  was  confirmed  by  a  bishop — I  often  went  to  confes- 
sion— I  have  worn  my  amulets — and  I  have  said  my  Pater  Nosters 
and  my  Hail  Marys,  more  times  than  I  can  now  enumerate." — 
page  10. 

Now,  this  announcement  of  your  oompetency  to  treat  the  subject, 
is  sufficiently  brief,  and  sufficiently  stupid.  Barring  the  "  amulets," 
Voltaire  could  have  said  the  same  of  himself.  But  ninety-nine^out 
of  every  hundred  of  your  American  readers  would  say  on  perusing 
this — "  There,  there,  at  length,  is  a  man  who  knows  Popery  from 
within^  from  personal  knowledge — a  man  who,  with  the  modesty  of 
true  genius,  merely  insinuates  the  extent  of  his  information,  and 
thus  avoids  egotism  and  the  offensive  display  of  his  gifts." 

Such  feelings  on  t^ie  part  of  the  American  public  ought  not  to  be 
trifled  with  by  you.  Of  your  own  knowledge  of  Popery,  as  you  call 
it,  you  know  nothing — and  you  have  avowed  it.  Then  you  are  no 
more  competent  to  speak  or  write  of  it,  than  Dr.  Brownlee  was. 
What  you  know  of  it,  true  or  false,  you  like  him,  have  learned  from 
its  enemies.  But  there  is  a  difference.  Dr.  Brownlee  never  had  the 
chance  to  learn  and  then  forget  the  Catholic  catechism  before  the 
age  of  eighteen. 

Let  the  public,  then,  understand  that  you  are  to  take  rank  among 
those  anti-Catholic  writers,  who  draw  from  such  fountains  as  that 
mammoth  reservoir  — "  McGavin's  Protestant."  Anti-Catholic 
retailers  like  you  may  take  from  that  source  theological  lore,  to  any 
extent,  and  deal  it  out  to  those  who  have  a  relish  for  it.  It  would 
seem  that  such  persofis  are  still  numerous  enough  to  make  the 
Nineteenth  Century  ashamed  of  itself,  if  it  were  the  age  of  light 
which  it  professes  to  be. 

In  this  letter  I  have  proved,  on  your  own  testimony,  that  you 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  Catholic  doctrine  when  you  left  the  Church 
and  became  an  infidel.  In  my  next  I  shall  have  the  more  pleasing 
task  of  tracing  your  progress  out  of  infidelity  and  into  Presbyteri- 
an ism,  which  was  a  decided  improvement  in  your  spiritual,  and 
possibly,  in  your  temporal  condition.  Meanwhile,  I  feel  the  same 
pity  and  benevolence  toward  you  as  before. 

^  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York. 


LETTER  m. 


To  ^'  Kirwan^^  alias  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray^  D.  D.,  of  Mizabethtown^ 
New  Jersey : 

Deab    Sib — ^You   tell    ub   that  'ignorance    is    the   parent  of 
papal  devotion.'' — Second  series,  page  86.      How  was  it,  then,  that 
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ignorance  produced  so  contrary  an  effect  upon  you  ?  Ton  appesr 
to  have  been  rather  a  good  boy,  when  you  said  your  Catechbm,,  it 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  But  at  eighteen,  your  mind  was  a  "  perfect 
blank  as  to  all  religious  instructions."  Could  ignorance  be  greater 
than  this  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  instead  of  the  Catholic  saint,  whidi 
your  rnle  of  "  papal  devotion"  should  have  led  us  to  expect,  we  find 
you  at  that  period  of  your  life,  as  you  have  taken  pains  to  teU  us, 
"  an  infidel  ?"  It  seems  that  from  ten  to  eighteen  yeaf  s,  as  yciwr 
"  ignorance"  grew  more^  your  "  devotion"  grew  le$9 — ^proving  that, 
at  least  in  your  case,  '^  ignorance  is  not  the  parent  of  papal  devotion," 
but  rather  of  infidelity. 

I  insist  as  you  perceive,  on  determining  the  state  of  your  intellect 
at  the  period  of  your  fall  from  the  faith.  Your  subsequent  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  and  education,  I  have  no  wish  to  question  or 
deny.  But  the  public  will  be  naturally  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  your  mind,  at  the  critical-  period,  for  you,  when  you 
rejected  the  Catholic  Church,  and  embraced  infidelity.  A  life  so 
important  to  the  philosophical  and  theological  world  as  yours  requires 
to  be  divided  into  distinct  and  successive  epochs,  and  to  have  eadi 
of  its  periods  considered  separately  from  the  others,  if  one  would 
do  justice  to  the  whole. 

First,  then,  we  must  leave  out  the  Presbyterian  education^  which  you 
have  acquired  since  you  became  an  infidel,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Secondly,  we  must  leave  out  the  education  of  tlie  Catholic  catechism^ 
which  you  had  forgotten.     Thirdly,  we  must  leave  out  nny  knowledge 
which  you  might  have  derived  from  Catholic  devotions^  for  you  tell  us 
that  you  said  your  prayers  "in  Latin,  which  you  did  not  under^ 
stand." — page  33.     Fourthly,   we  must  leave  out  all   instruction  by 
hearing^  for  you  tell  us  "  you  never  heard  a  sermon  preached  in  a  Catho- 
lic chapel  in  Ireland  ;  nor  a  word  of  explanation  on  a  single  Christian 
topic,  or  doctrine,  or  duty.'*'* — page  29.      Now,  according  to  your  own 
statement,  this  was  the  condition  of  your  mind  when  you  left  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  Christendom  could  furnish 
one  other  instance  of  such  mental  nudity — such  utter  destitution  of 
all  Christian  knowledge. 

And  now,  forsooth,  your  "Reasons"  for  leaving  the  Church! 
What  reasons  ?  The  existence  of  reasons  in  such  a  mind,  on  such  a 
subject,  was  a  metaphysical  impossibility.  Reasons  necessarily 
imply  comparison ;  comparison  necessarily  supposes  knowledge  of 
the  things  compared ;  but  in  your  case,  as  we  take  it  from  your  own 
pen,  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  compared,  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  comparison,  and  therefore  no  reasons 
— that  is,  no  reasons  for  a  mind  in  the  condition  of  yours,  as  you 
have  described  it. 

But  yon  had,  you  say,  "  Common  sense."  I  doubt  it.  "Common 
sense"  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  If  you 
take  the  term  to  signify  the  general  opinion  of  the  age  and  country 
you  lived  in  at  the  time,  it  is  evident  that  your  renouncing  Catho- 
licity, aqd  becoming  an  infidel,  was  not,  and  could  not  be  called,  an 
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exercise  of  "  common  sense."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  that 
intrinsic  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  a  man  decides 
mentally  according  to  the  evidences  of  the  case,  it  is  equally  clear 
in  your  case,  that  common  sense  had  no  evidence  to  act  upon  ;  and 
although  I  do  not  deny  its  existence  in  the  abstract,  yet  its  agency 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  real  or  imaginary  conver- 
sion. Tell  an  African  beneath  the  tropics  about  tcf,  of  what  avail 
will  his  "  common  sense"  be  to  him  in  determining  the  truth  or 
error  of  your  statement  ? 

But  supposing  he  admits  the  6Xi>/^ /ice  of  ice,  will  his  ^'common, 
sense'*  enable  him  to  detennine  any  of  its  properties  ?  Not  at  all. 
His  ^'  common  sense'*  is  just  as  likely  to  decide  that  ice  will  burn,  as 
that  it  will  chill,  the  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body  to  which  it 
might  be  applied.  Now  your  case  and  his  case  are  equal  illustra- 
tions of  ^^  common  sense,"  in  the  absence  of  the  elements  from  which 
its  office  is  inseparable,  namely,  knowledge  of  the  things  to  which  it 
is  applied.  For  you,  religious  knowledge,  at  the  period  of  your 
change,  consisted  of  iwo  parts  ; — the  one  Presbyterian  or  Protestant, 
which  you  had  yet  to  learn ;  the  other  Catholic,  which  you  had  for" 
gotten^  or  had  never  known.  In  the  absence  of  both  these  divisions 
of  religious  knowledge  were  you  not  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
African,  decided  on  the  properties  of  ice,  by  the  standard  of  "  com- 
mon sense  V 

I  think,  sir,  that  you  will  admit  this  reasoning  to  be  conclusive. 
The  premises  are  your  own,  the  conclusions  are  logically  and  fairly 
deduced.  And  if  so,  then  it  follows  that,  at  the  time  of  your 
pretended  conversion,  you  had  not  and  could  not  have  had  any 
reasons  for  your  change  of  religion.  And  if  so,  it  follows  ag&in, 
that  in  assigning  those  mentioned  in  your  letters  as  inducing  yoa 
to  make  the  change,  you  have  been  imposiny  on  the  good  faith  of 
your  fellow-beings,  and  exhibiting  a  want  of  that  regard  for  truth 
which  would  be  so  becoming  in  a  minister  of  religion,  and  especially 
one  who  professes  so  high  a  respect  foY  "  common  sense,"  and  so 
intimate  an  acquaintance  with  his  *^  unfettered  Bible."  Docs  the 
Bible  warrant  such  statements  as  the  following  ? 

You  tell  us  how  the  priest  used  to  question  you  in  confession,  and 
how  you  used  to  answer  him. — page  20.  You  complain  that  he  did 
*'  not  speak  to  you  in  English,"  but  "  in  Latin." — same  page.  You 
tell  us  a  few  minutes  after  that  you  "  did  not  understand  Latin." — 
page  33.  Now  the  difficulty  is,  how  could  you  answef 
questions  in  a  language  which  you  did  not  understand.^  It  seems 
tiat  when  you  went  to  confession  something  like  the  wonders  of 
Pentecost  took  place  between  you  and  the  priest.  He  spoke  to  you 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  you  answered  him  with  the  utmost  ease, 
aWiough  you  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  he  addressed  you  ! 
There  is  nothing  more  miraculous  on  record  than  this,  if  what  you 
say  were  true.  But  it  is  not  true.  The  priest  spoke  to  you  in 
English  ;  you  answered  him  in  English.  W  hy  then  do  you  '*  bear 
false  witness  against"  the  priest,  charging  him  with  having  spoken 
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to  you  "  in  Latin,"  which  **  you  did  not  understand  ?"  Does  Pres- 
byterianism  require  such  services  as  this  at  your  hands?  In  former 
times  you  found  "  that  you  could  play  your  pranks  better  after  con- 
fession than  before  ;'* — but  after  thirty  years  of  reading  the  Bible, 
might  not  one  expect  that  you  would  give  up  "  playing  your  pranks" 
altogether  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  you  left  the  Catholic  Church 
your  mind  was,  in  your  own  words,  a  "perfect  blank  as  to  all 
religious  instruction."  The  reader  will  be  curious  to  learn  when 
and  how  you  procured  the  necessary  outfit  to  cover  the  mental 
nudity  in  which  you  forsook  us  and  to  appear  before  the  public  (as 
Tou  have  appeared  in  your  recent  letter's)  decked  off  in  the  second- 
hand raiment  of  Catholic  theology.  This  is  a  natural  and 'not 
unreasonable  curiosity ;  and  considering  how  much  your  letters  are 
in  the  style  of  autobiography,  I  am  surprised  you  di4  not  account 
foi'  your  Protestant  knowledge  as  well  as  yeur  Catholic  ignorance.  Let 
me  supply  the  omission  as  briefly  as  possible. 

It  seems  that  like  other  spars  of  Irish  shipwreck  you  drifted  to 
these  shores  at  an  early  age.  You  had  the  good  or  the  bad  fortune 
to  be  picked  up  by  Presbyterian  patrons.  You  were  a  stranger  and 
they  took  you  in.  Whether  they  were  gifted  or  not  with  that 
"  second  sight"  peculiar  to  the  children  of  the  clouds^  in  North 
Britain,  it  does  great  credit  to  their  penetration  to  have  discovered 
in  you  (under  all  the  disadvantages  of  that  ignorance  and  infidelity  to 
which  you  have  so  often  directed  our  attention)  vfhskt poetry  baa  caJled 

"  A  gem  of  purest  ray  serene." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  benevolent  anticipation,  they  sent  you 
to  College.  As  your  mind  was  a  "  perfect  blank,"  of  course  you  had 
nothing  to  unlearn.  There  was  no  Popish  rubbish  left  from  the 
rnins  of  the  former  edifice.  The  foundations  were  unobstructed  and 
clear,  and  the  new  architects  had  only  to  proceed  with  their  work 
and  build  you  up  according  to  the  approved  rules  of  Presbyterian 
'•  constructiveness."  They  did  so  build  you  up  accordingly,  and 
now,  you  are  what  you  are. 

In  assigning  reasons  why  you  left  the  Catholic  Church  and  now 
cannot  return,  I  am  surprised  you  have  omitted  all  this.  To  most 
Catholics,  and  indeed  to  many  Protestants,  this  reason  alon(  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it  all. 

And  yet,  there  is  nothing  in  the  poverty  which  caused  you  to  fall 
into  such  hands,  of  which  it  would  not  be  great  weakness,  on  your 
pait,  to  be  in  the  least  ashamed.  If  circumstances  had  not  placed 
you  in  a  false  jyosiiion^  I  think  you  would  feel  proud  of  the  poverty 
which  you  inherited  from  your  Irish  parents  ;  for  it  is  the  most 
incontestable  evidence  that  your  Catholic  ancestors  were  "  true 
men,"  in  their  generation.  If  they  had  been  unprincipled  hypocrites^ 
capable  of  betraying  their  conscience  and  their  God,  at  almost  any 
period  within  the  hist  three  hundred  years,  they  might  have  re- 
nounced their  religion,  and  pocketed  the  bribe  which  the  Gospel,  as 
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"  by  law  established,"  had  set  apart  as  the  recompense  of  apostacy 
from  the  Catholic  faith.  But  they  did  not.  They  supposed  that 
their  posterity  would  be  worthy  of  them ; — they  supposed  that  one 
Esau,  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  was  enough  in  the 
ibtory  of  our  race ;  they  submitted  to  be  plundered  of  their  earthly 
goods  ;  they  submitted  to  be  deprived  of  education  ;  the  cruel  edict 
of  ignorance  thus  enacted  against  them,  was  a  Protestant  edict ;  they 
submitted  to  its  penalties  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  asserted  the 
right  and  superiority  of  glorious  principle  over  base  and  mercenary 
interest;  they  proved  that  the  material  tyrant  cannot  vanquish  the 
immaterial  and  immortal  mind;  they  bore  and  defied  his  torture, 
while  they  writhed  under  it ;  they  spurned  and  repelled  his  offered 
bribe  of  apostacy,  whilst  to  human  view  it  was  the  only  alternative 
between  them  and  ignorance,  poverty,  starvation  and  death.  But 
they  welcomed  all  sooner  than  betray  principle  or  violate  conscience. 

O,  sir,  they  were  gloriotjp  men  and  true^  our  Irish  Catholic  ancestors ; 
I  am  prouder  of  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  than  if  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  truth,  or  honor,  or  principle,  they  had  bequeathed  to  me  the 
titles  and  wealth  of  the  Beresfords,  Nor  can  I  believe  that  you,  in 
your  heart,  entertain  any  other  sentiments  in  their  regard.  You, 
like  myself,  have  borne  the  penalty  of  their  constancy  to  truth  and 
conscience;  and  in  your  pulpit  in  Elizabethtown,  m  your  most 
fervid  and  eloquent  appeals  to  your  Presbyterian  audience,  if  a 
recollection  of  your  heroic  and  invincible  C^t\io\\Q  forefathers  should 
perchance,  flash  across  your  memory,  you  will  feel  proud  of  them^ 
and  ashamed  of  yourself  "  How  came  you  there  ?*'  If  I  held  you 
capable  of  other  sentiments  I  should  be  uttering  a  libel  on  the  Irish 
heart  in  particular,  and  on  human  nature  in  general. 

Sir,  I  think  you  made  a  great  mistake  in  publishing  your  letters 
anonymously ;  especially  when  you  took  the  unmanly  and  unwar- 
rantable liberty  of  blazoning  forth  my  name  in  connection  with  them, 
whilst  you  concealed  your  own.  But  having  done  this,  you  have 
made  another  great  mistake  in  allowing  the  soft,  warm  breath  of 
thoughtless  flattery  to  melt  so  prematurely  the  waxen  ties  of  your 
mask.  Your  letters  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Junius,  but 
you  have  not  imitated  your  model  successfully,  in  the  important 
afl[air  of  keeping  your  own  secret.  You  have  made  another  mistake 
still,  in  weaving  in  your  own  biography^  your  own  personality^  as  the 
woof  of  your  polemical  web.  Another  mistake  still  you  have  made 
in  bringing  in  your  parents  to  embellish  your  pages.  It  would  be 
wrong  for  you,  I  suppose,  in  your  new  light,  to  pray  for  the  soul, 
of  your  deceased  father  ;  but  you  might  have  written  a  very  clever 
book  against  Popery  without  invading  his  grave  or  disturbing  his 
ashes  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  those  Tittle 
stories  with  which  your  first  letters  are  adorned,  about ''  yourself," 
and  your  "  house,"  and  your  "  hall,"  and  the  "  dark  room  up  stairs," 
and  the  "  drunken  priest"  to  whom  you  ministered  brandy,  etc.  etc. 
These  "awful  disclosures"  would  do  very  well  in  the  pages  of 
Maria  Monk,  Miss  Partridge,  or  some  of  the  other  vestals  of  their 
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class,  of  wliom  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  worthy.    Even  in  tbe 
writings  of  Monk  Leahy,  I  do  not  say  they  would  be  out  of  place. 

But  in  the  production  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  like  yon,  I 
am  sorry  to  see  them.  They  have  a  kind  of  mearij  "  tell-tale''  appear- 
ance— they  are  a  betrayal  of  former  friends  and  associates,  which, 
to  my  mind,  at  least,  indicates  the  absence  of  manly,  generous  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  of  elevated  taste.  But  as  you  have  thought  other- 
wise, I  must  review  them  somewhat  at  length  in  my  next  letter. 
Meantime  I  remain  with  pity  and  good  wishes  as  usual. 

4^  John  HugIies,  Bishop  of  New  York. 


LETTER  rv. 

To  "  Kirwan^^  alias  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray ^  i>.  2).,  of  JSlizahetK- 
toion^  New  Jersey : 

Dear  Sib — I  think  it  has  been  clearly  proved  id  my  last  letter, 
and  from  evidences  the  more  indisputable,  as  they  are  furnished  by 
your  own  pen,  that  you  had  no  reason,  either  intellectual  or  morale 
for  leaving  the  Catholic  Church.  The  only  reason,  deduced  by  in- 
ference from  what  you  have  written  of  yourself,  will  be  found  in 
a  thick,  dark  cloud  of  ignorance  and  infidelity,  such  as,  I  trust  in 
God,  never  enveloped  the  mind  of  any  other  Irish  Catholic  peasant 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  either  since  or  before. 

Yet,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  your  ignorance  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  when  you  left  it,  was  so  unmitigated  as  you  pretend.  It  will 
be  very  difficult  for  you,  however,  either  to  retract  or  explain,  in 
yoxir  real  character^  what  you  have  published  of  yourself  under  the 
dui)licity  of  your  mask, 

I  know  not  what  intoxicating  influence  flattery  and  self-com- 
placency may  have  produced  on  a  mind  and  memory  like  yours. 
But  I  do  know  that  whoever  writes  under  a  mask,  and  in  a  char- 
acter even  partially  feigned,  and  especially  if  he  writes  on  any  grave 
subject,  in  which  mankind  take  a  deep  interest,  does  so  at  the  im- 
minent peril  of  his  own  reputation.  He  is  nearly  certain  to  be 
found  out.  And  when  this  happens,  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  between  his  assumed  and  his  real  character  are  sure  to 
^  produce,  in  the  public  mind,  a  feeling  of  ridicule  not  immingled 
with  a  feeling  of  contempt. 

In  the  introductory  note  prefixed  to  your  letters  I  learn  that  they 
were  furnished  to  Samuel  I.  Prime,  "under  the  injunction  o^ secrecy 
as  to  the  author's  name."  If  you  lived  in  Spain  or  Sicily,  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  this  unnecessary  prccautio  ..  But  if  your 
purpose  was  to  tell  "  the  truth,"  even  "  the  whole  truth,"  and 
"nothing  but  the  truth,"  in  your  testimony  for  Presbyterian  ism  or 
against  Catholicity,  what  motive  could  you  have  had  in  this  free 
country  for  this  studious  concealment  of  your  name?     Here  the 
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press  is  free,  and  writing  against  Popery  is  even  at  a  premium. 
Why  then,  as  an  honest  many  conceal  your  name  ?  This  looks  badly 
Mr.  Prime,  indeed,  loaned  yon  his  endorsement^  whatever  that  maj 
be  worth.  He  introduce:^  you  to  the  public,  vouching  for  your 
veracity  in  these  words :  "  .  .  .  .  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
writer's  character  is  an  abundant  giiarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  all 
matters  of  fact  here  stated,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  maintain 
them,  if  they  should  be  called  in  question."  Now,  sir,  there  are 
some  things  you  state  as  matters  of  faot,  which  I  beg  leave  most 
emphatically  to  call  in  question.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  main- 
tain them,  or  if  not,  I  hope  Mr.  Prime  will  be  willing  to  forfeit  his 
recognizances. 

I.  You  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  nearly  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, "  on  as  full  an  examination  of  the  subject  as  you  could  give  it^ 
you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  could  not  remain  a  Roman  Catholic.^^ 
— page  12.  Now,  sir,  I  refer  to  your  own  testimony,  quoted  in  my 
last  letter,  as  a  proof  that  your  mind  "  was  a  perfect  blank  as  to  all 
religious  instruction,^^  and  I  insist  that  therefore  you  did  not  give 
the  Catholic  religion  as  full  an  examination  as  you  could,  for  you 
could,  at  least,  have  revived  in  yourself  the  knowledge  of  "the 
Catechism"  which  "you  had  forgotten." 

II.  You  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  "  in  one  of  the  large  in- 
terior towns  of  Ireland,  ....  you  resided  in  a  house,  and  over  the 
store  in  which  you  were  then  a  clerk J*^ — P^^  I3»  You  then  proceed 
to  tell  us  about  a  drimken  priest.  Father  B.,  whom  you  helped  out 
of  the  gutter,  and  wind  up  the  whole  narrative  with  the  remark, 
"  and  a  young  man  as  I  was."  This  phrase,  in  ordinary  language, 
would  refer  to  a  period  as  far  back  as  memorv  goes — a  period  in 
which  reason  was  but  in  the  dawn  of  its  development — say  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  years  of  age  ;  but  at  that  period,  if  we  can  believe  you, 
you  were  already  a  "  clerk  in  a  store  !  Pray,  dear  **  Kir  wan,"  what 
kind  of  a  clerk  were  you  ?  "  Young  as  you  were,"  by  your  own  ao- 
count,  you  were  able  "to  shut  the  store  windows  at  night;"  you  were 
able  "  to  help  a  man  out  of  the  gutter ;"  you  were  able  to  "  clean  off  his 
Reverence  ;"  you  were  able  to  "  give  him  his  brandy  next  morning," 
and  yet  you  were  just  in  the  period  of  dawning  reason  and  earliest 
memory,  in  which  you  tell  us  that  "  young  as  you  were,"  all  this 
made  an  impression  on  you.  The  circumstantial  part  of  the  story 
is  still  more  wonderful  than  the  leading  facts.  For  instance,  you 
could  not  see  the  man  in  the  gutter,  and  you  were  "  attracted  to- 
ward him  by  a  singular  noise."  Pray  what  kind  of  a  noise  is  a 
singular  noise  ?  And  then,  the  night  was  so  dark  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  singular  noise  he  might  have  perished.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  light  enough  to  recognize  "Father  B.,  the  miracle 
worker."  And  instead  of  helping  the  poor  man,  as  a  decent  "  clerk 
in  the  store"  should  have  done,  you  ran  in,  blabbling  to  the  lady  of 
the  house  that  Father  B.,  was  drunk  in  the  street.  And  the  "  lady 
of  the  house"  gave  the  **  clerk  in  the  store"  "  a  stunning  slap  on  the 
side  of  the  face,"  and  "  the  clerk  in  the  store"  "  staggered  under 
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the  blow,  and  then  turned  round  in  the  best  nature  in  the  world  to 
assist  in  cleaning  oif  his  Reverence."  Next  morning  you  "  gave 
him  his  brandy,  and  "  young  as  the  clerk  in  the  store  was,  all  this 
made  an  impression  upon  him."  Sir,  if  the  dullest  lawyer  in  the  coun- 
try had  you  under  cross-examination  on  this  subject,  he  could  not  fail 
to  convulse  the  gravity  of  the  bench  with  irrepressible  laughte?. 
Observe,  I  do  not  raise  any  question  as  to  whether  the  priest 
was  drunk  or  not ;  I  let  that  pass.  I  have  myself  seen  among  the 
convicts  of  the  penitentiary,  individuals  pointed  out  as  having  once 
been  respectable  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  who  were  there  for 
crimes  even  more  heinous  than  drunkenness.  But  no  man  of  right 
feelings  would  pretend  to  justify  an  opposite  religion,  or  to  con- 
demn theirs  on  account  of  their  crimes  and  misfortunes.  I  beg 
leave,  then,  to  call  in  question  the  facts  which  you  stato  in  your  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence  in  this  case.  And  I  direct  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  contradiction  implied  by  the  fact  that  you  were  a 
child  at  the  same  time  that  you  were  "  a  clerk  in  the  store." 

III.  You  state  as  a  fact  that,  on  your  father's  demise,  your  mother 
paid  the  priest  money  enough  to  have  his  soul  prayed  for  by  name, 
on  every  Sunday  for  two  or  three  years.  That,  when  the  money 
was  expended,  his  name  was  given  out  no  more.  That,  when  she 
inquired  the  cause  or  this,  the  priest  told  her,  that  "yowr  fa  therms 
soul  was  still  in  Pvrgatory^  hut  that  she  had  forgotten  to  send  in  the 
yearly  tax  at  the  time  it  was  dueJ*^ — page  14.  You  add,  thai  with 
this  fact  in  particular^  you  are  entirely  conversant, 

Now,  sir,  I  question  this  "  fact."  I  deny  this  "  fact."  I  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  fabrication^  and  not  a  fact.  And  if  the  courtesy  of 
language  authorized  it,  I  should  feel  bound  to  designate  it  by  a  still 
harsher  word.  No  priest  would  ever  dare  to  decide  when,  or  whether 
any  soul  was  released  from  Purgatory.  No  Irish  mother,  or 
wife,  or  widow,  would  ever  speak  to  a  priest  in  the  manner 
in  which  you  describe  your  mother  as  having  spoken  to  him. 
It  is  true,  she  had  not,  like  her  son,  the  benefit  of  a  Presbyterian 
education.  She  bore  the  penalty  of  her  ancestors,  and  her  creed. 
But  she  knew  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  faith  better  than  you 
do ;  and  your  superior  general  information  does  not  authorize  you  to 
envelop  her  in  this  gross  imputation  of  ignorance  as  to  her  faith. 
I  am  willing  to  go  to  any  reasonable  expense  to  prove  this  a  fabrication^ 
if  either  you  or  Mr,  Prime  have  the  courage  to  meet  me,  in  a  formal 
investigation. 

IV.  You  state  that  "  Father  M.,  held  frequently  his  confessions 
at  your  house."  *^  That  he  sat  in  a  dark  room  vp  stairs  with  one  or 
more  candles  on  a  table  before  hiinP  That  *'  those  going  to  confession 
followed  each  other  on  their  knees  from  the  front  door,  through  the  hall, 
up  the  stairs,  and  to  the  door  of  the  room,^^ — V^S^  l^- 

Now,  sir,  your  house  is  likely  to  become  as  well  known  as  Shak- 
speare's.  A  relative  of  yours  has  taken  the  pains  to  describe  it,  in 
A  late  number  of  the  Freeman''s  Journal.  According  to  him,  it  would 
be  a  building  in  the  primitive  style  of  Irish  architecture.    The  same, 
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very  likely,  which  prevailed  when  the  round  towers  were  constructed 
Up  stairs  would  be  vp  a  ladder  to  what  is  called  a  lo/t.  And  if 
Father  M.  heard  confessions  there,  I  can  see  the  great  propriety  of 
one  or  more  candles  on  the  table.  For  according  to  the  primitive 
architecture  of  Ireland,  light  was  received  into  the  dwellings, 
either  horizontally,  by  the  door,  or  vertically  by  the  chimney.  'Hie 
former  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  the  double  purpose  of  always  letting  the  smoke  out^  and 
sometimes  letting  the  day  in.  If  then.  Father  M.  had  heard  con- 
fessions in  such  a  place,  without  one  or  more  candles  on  the  table, 
what  a  beautiful  theme  this  circumstance  would  have  afforded  to  a 
morbid  imagination  like  yours. 

Sir,  I  feel  somewhat  humbled  at  b^ing  obliged,  as  a  reviewer,  to 
notice  this,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  your  "  Kirwan's"  letters, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  propriety  should  have  induced  you  to  leave  un^ 
der  the  protection  of  domestic  privacy.  If  you  were  still  a  Catholic, 
like  your  pious,  albeit  uneducated,  mother,  you  would  feel  rather 
proud  than  otherwise  of  what  appears  to  be  the  fact  as  regards  the 
numility  of  your  ancestral  "  halls."  Poverty  is  not  regarded,  by 
those  with  whom  you  now  associate,  as  respectable.  And  yet  it 
has  been  ennobled  by  the  example  of  Our  Redeemer  and  His 
Apostles.  It  is  still  ennobled,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Catholio 
Church,  when  it  is  selected  by  voluntary  choice,  and  is  never  dis- 
honorable, except  when  it  is  immediately  connected  with,  or  result- 
ing from  moral  guilt. 

Our  glorious  Catholic  ancestors  were  driven  back  into  the  cabins 
of  Irish  primitive  life;  and  Protestantism,  in  anticipation  of  the  good 
things  of  heaven^  made  sure  also  of  the  good  things  of  the  earth.  The 
churches,  the  glebe  lands,  the  monasteries,  the  castles  and  donuuns 
of  our  Catholic  forefathers,  became  the  usurped  inheritance  of 
Protestantism,  by  right  of  legal  spoliation,  from  the  period  when 
the  Refonnation  took  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  into  its  own 
hand — aided  of  course  by  acts  of  Parliament. 

When,  therefore,  you  describe  the  Catholic  "  Priests"  "  moving 
about  as  spectres,  as  if  afraid  of  the  light  of  day,"  you  trace  a  pic- 
ture which  seems  to  call  up  to  my  imagination  the  lives  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  their  Divine  Master,  gomg  about  meekly  and  un- 
obtrusively in  the  discharge  of  their  heavenly  mission ;  whilst  the 
contrast  suggested  by  the  antithesis  as  in  favor  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  would  suggest  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  an  inflated  clerical 
pedant  that  makes  the  avenues  of  life  narrow  wherever  he  passes 
m  bustling  and  gassy  rotundity.  But  I  merely  hope  that  you, 
iudged  by  your  own  pen,  are  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class  to 
which  you  now  belong.  At  all  events,  I  "  call  in  question"  the  de- 
scription of  "  our  house,"  and  hope  that  you  and  Mr.  Prime  will 
maintain  it. 

V.  You  state  as  a  fact,  that  "  on  your  first  remembered  journey  to 
Dublin,  you  passed  by  a  place  called,  if  you  mistake  not^  St.  John's 
Well."    You  tell  me  that  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  holy  wells,    I 
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answer  that  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But  you  appear  all  at  cnc« 
singularly  scrupulous,  and  I  look  upon  the  phraRe,  "If  I  mistake 
not "  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  "  Young  afl  I  was,"  when  you 
were  already  a  "  clerk  in  the  store."  I  cannot  dwell  on  your  evi- 
dence  respecting  what  was  "  called,  if  you  mistake  not,  St.  John's 
Well ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  story  is,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  fabrication.  It  is  found  on  page  21  on  your  first 
series,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  you  and  Mr. 
Prime  shall  maintain  what  you  have  there  stated  as  facts. 

VI.  The  story  about*  the  sun  "  dancing"  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  chapels  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  and  the  attempt  to  produce 
a  delusive  corresponding  phenomenon  in  the  chapel  by  "  an  in- 
dividual managing  concealed  mirrors,  so  as  to  produce  the  wonder- 
ful effect,"  (page  27,)  I  pronounce  to  be  equally  a  fabrication,  or  a 
mere  playful  supposition,  uttered  for  the  amusement  of  children.  I 
hope  that  you  and  your  endorser  will  see  to  this  matter  also. 

VII.  Again ;  you  tell  us  as  a  fact,  that  you  "  saw  good  papists 
eating  eggs  and  fish  and  getting  drunk  on  these  days  (Fridays  and 
Saturdays).  But  that  this  was,  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church." — page  32.  This,  sir,  as  far  as  regards  what  you  call 
"good  papists"  and  "getting  drunk,"  and  yet  not  violating  the  laws 
or  the  Church,  is  a  fabrication. 

This  same  page  records  the  turning  point  of  your  life,  the  crittU  of 
your  conversion.  You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  regards  the 
eating  of  meat  on  one  day,  and  not  on  another,  God  could  not  make 
it  a  sin  by  distinction  of  days — so  that  if  a  man  can  plow  on 
Thursday,  by  your  rule,  God  cannot  make  it  a  sin  for  him  to  do  so 
on  Sunday.  And  here,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
best,  reason  which  your  letters  furnish  for  your  conversion.  It 
seems  that  after  mature  deliberation,  you  found  that  to  forbid  a 
man's  eating  meat  on  Friday  is  an  unreasonable  regulation,  and  you 
rejected  it.  It  would  aj)pear  by  inference  that  as  regards  meat,  on 
such  days,  what  your  conscience  approved  your  appetite  appropri- 
ated ;  and  with  singular  naivete,  you  tell  us  that  ^^  as  far  as  you  now 
remember  this  was  your  first  step  toward  light  and  freedom. ^^ — pj^g©  32. 

By-the-by,  this  calls  up  a  period  in  the  calamities  of  Ireland  which 
had  almost  passed  into  oblivion ;  and  which  corresponds  more  or 
less  with  that  of  your  conversion  from  Popery. 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  Lord  Farnham,  and  other 
gentlemen,  of.  the  evangelical  nobility,  introduced  into  Ireland  a 
religious  movement  called  *'  the  second  Reformation."  It  was  a  sea- 
son of  distress  among  the  peasantry,  such  as  succeeds,  year  by  yair, 
in  the  history  of  our  unfortunate  native  country.  Lord  Farnham 
had  almost  obtained  a  patent  from  the  legislature  for  the  efficiency, 
and  admirable  simplicity  of  the  new  contrivance  for  converting  the 
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gisms,  and  the  "  second  Reformation"  went  on  admirably  until  the 
potatoes  of  harvest  became  mature  enough  for  the  people's  use. 
Lord  Fambam  and  his  colleagues  suppos^  that  if  the  landed  pro* 
prietors  and  gentry  could  only  succeed  in  establishing  an  amicable  under* 
standing  between  the  conscience  vnid.  the  stomach  of  the  "  lower  orders," 
Ireland  would  soon  become  a  Protestant  country.  But  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  it,  as  you  are  old  enough  to  remember  how  it  was  ridi- 
culed by  Cobbett  and  other  writers  wherever  the  English  language 
was  spoken. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  a  child  of  the  **  second  Reforma- 
tion," but  the  fact  of  your  having  made  the  first  step  toward  light 
and  freedom  through  the  medium  of  something  like  a  Friday-beef- 
steak, looks  very  much  like  it. 

See,  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray  of  Elizabethtown,  into  what  a  posi- 
tion your  "  playing  pranks"  behind  "  Kirwan's"  mask  has  betrayed 
you! ! 

Besides  the  bow  which  Mr.  Prime  has  volunteered  you,  you  have 
made  one  for  yourself— still  under  the  mask,  however.  You  tell  us 
that,  even  before  *'  you  took  up  your  pen  you  were  not  unknown  to 
the  men  of  our  age,  not  unsolicitea."  ...  *'  The  men  of  our 
age"  (! ! !) — or  of  any  age,  are  very  few,  and  posterity  has  rese^^'ed 
to  itself,  almost  absolutely,  the  right  of  determining  who  they  are. 
To  save  your  modesty,  therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  suppose  that  the 
printer  has  made  a  mistake  here,  and  that  if  one  could  have  the 
benefit  of  a  peep  at  your  manuscript,  it  would  be  found  that  you 
had  written,  "  the  men  of  our  (vilH-ago." 

Ah,  sir,  it  seems  that  your  misiortune  through  life  has  been  to 
have  been  under  the  influence  of  bad  advisers — since  you  tell  us 
you  were  "  solicited"  to  write  against  Popery.  The  circumstance 
reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  have  lately  read  in  a  London 
paper,  and  which  I  trust  will  not  offend  you,  as  it  has  already  been 
employed  in  a  description  of  England's  highest  Protestant  nobility. 
It  seems  a  drover  found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  cattle  together  in  the 
crowded  approaches  to  the  English  metropolis.  And  in  his  ex- 
tremity he  called  out  to  his  neighbor,  "  I  wish  you  would  loan  me 
a  bark  of  your  dog."  You  know,  sir,  that  broad  ridicule  is  the  forte 
of  the  English  as  compared  to  the  French,  and  a  Cockney  wit  tells 
us  that  Lord  John  Russell  has  turned  the  drover's  hint  into  the 
^  philosophy  of  politics,  and  that  whenever  his  herd  betray  a  ten- 
'  dency  to  straggle  from  the  whig  path,  he  "  borrows  a  bark"  from 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  However  this  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  "  the 
men  oi  our  age,"  if  there  be  any  such,  would  never  have  borrowed  a 
bark  of  you. 

This  letter  is  already  too  long,  and  I  must  bring  it  to  ^  close. 
But  in  doing  so,  I  cannot  forget  how  oflen  you  have  told  us  that 
you  were  once  an  infidel.  There  are  evidences  scattered  up  and 
down  through  your  letters,  which,  to  an  unprejudiced  and  impartial 
reader,  would  make  it  appear  doubtful  whether  you  are  still  so. 
Some  of  these  I  shall  present  in  my  next.     I  shall  not  venture  to 
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pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  the  Almighty  alone  can 
penetrate  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  remain,  with  increasing  pity,  but 
with  undiminished  good  will, 

>J<  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  Yort 


LETTER  V 

To  "  Khwan^^  alias  (he  Rev,  Nicholas  Murray^  D,  2).,  of  Elizahtth' 
town,  New  Jersey : 

Dear  Sir — It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  serpent  of  infi- 
delity was  ever  permitted  to  nestle  in  your  bosom ; — for  when  I  con- 
sider that  you  reduce  the  standard  of  revelation  to  the  test  of  com- 
mon sense — when  I  consider  the  looseness  of  your  moral  principles, 
so  far  forth  as  they  are  exhibited  by  your  own  pen — when  I  benold 
(he  spirit  of  Voltaire  and  Thomas  Faine  in  the  profanity  and  ribal- 
dry with  which  you  treat  every  sacred  subject  which  your  common 
sense  does  not  approve,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  even  on  tho 
supposition  that  infidelity  had  been  expelled  from  your  breast  be- 
fore the  writing  of  your  letters,  still, 

'*  The  trail  of  the  serpent  ia  over  them  all." 

Your  moral  principles,  as  set  forth  by  yourself,  even  in  my  regard, 
are  much  more  in  keeping  with  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
skeptic  of  the  world,  than  from  a  clergyman  of  any  Christian  de- 
nomination. You  have  the  grossness  to  impute  to  me  that  I  am 
consciously  a  deciver  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  yet  you  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  respect  for  my  character.  Is  this  a  principle  of 
Presbyterian  inculcation  ?  Or  has  it  shot  up  through  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  from  the  older  and  deeper  root  of  your  early  infi- 
delity? 

Again,  you  urge  me  to  renounccthe  Catholic  religion,  in  which, 
you  suppose,  I  do  not  believe ;  and  yet,  with  that  loose  morality 
which  would  better  become  a  professed  infidel,  you  implicitly  en- 
courage me  to  persevere  in  carrying  on  the  supposed  villany  of  de- 
ception !  The  reader  would  hardly  believe  this  statement  possible, 
so  I  shall  quote  your  own  words  to  prove  it.  You  say  :  "  And  since 
in  the  inaturity  of  my  judgment  I  have  examined  this  matter,  I  have 
greatly  commended  your  wisdom  in  witholding  the  Bible  from  the 
people.  If  I  were  a  Bishop  or  a  Priest  of  your  Church  I  would  do  the 
same,^^ — page  29.  So  then,  dear  ''  Kirwan,"  you  have  the  candor  to 
avow  on  principle,  and  in  the  "  maturity  of  your  judgment,'*^  that  if 
your  lot  had  been  cast  among  villians,  you  would  be  as  great  a  villain 
as  any  of  them.     Is  this  avowal  worthy  of  even  an  infidel  ? 

That  you  should  be  where  and  what  you  now  are,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for — by  the  ignorance  of  your  youth  which  you  have  de- 
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scribed,  and  the  po\erty  which  you  have  not  described.  Ignorance 
and  poverty  are  mysterious  dispensations  of  God*8  providence. 
And,  on  tliat  account,  I  would  treat  with  indulgence  whatever 
errors  in  your  early  life  are  to  be  ascribed  to  either.  But  for  the 
deliberate  conchisions,  uttered  in  your  recent  letters,  and  in  the 
"  maturity  of  your  judgment,"  in  which  you  avow  yourself  ready 
to  act  an  evil  part  with  Bishops  and  Priests,  on  the  mere  condition 
of  your  having  been  one  of  them,  I  cannot  but  hold  you  immorally 
resj)onsible. 

Thank  God,  however,  you  are  nether  a  Bishop  nor  a  Priest ;  and 
your  once  having  been  talked  of  as  a  candidate  for  Maynooth,  was, 
happily  for  the  Church,  only  ''  talk"  after  all.  You  are  a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Elizabethtown,  where  your  ministry  can  do  no 
harm ;  for,  if  your  creed  be  true,  those  who  are  foreordained  to 
eternal  life,  will  be  saved  with^  as  well  as  without^  your  pastoral  of- 
fices. 

In  my  last  letter  I  showed,  according  to  your  own  account,  that 
the  prohibition  to  eat  flesh-meat  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  was  the 
first  practical  reason  for  your  change  of  religion.  It  was  an  "  un- 
reasonable regulation,  and  you  rejected  it ;  and  as  far  as  you  now 
remember  this  was  your  first  step  toward  light  and  freedom." — 
page  32.  On  the  very  next  page  we  find  you  soliloquizing  in  a 
style  of  infidel  rationalism,  which  Pagan  Greece,  or  Protestant 
Germany,  could  hardly  have  surpassed.  "  I  thus  reasoned  with  my- 
self; God  is  a  spiritual  and  intelligent  Being,  and  he  requires  an 
intelligent  worship.  What  worship  I  render  Him  in  the  Mass  I 
know  not,"  (of  course,  since  you  had  forgotten  your  Catechism,) 
"  my  intelligent  worship  only  is  acceptable  to  Him,  and  is  beneficial 
to  me.  I  am  a  rational  being,  and  I  degrade  my  nature,  and  insult 
my  Maker,  in  offering  to  Him  a  worship  in  which  neither  my  rea- 
son, nor  His  intelligence,  is  consulted." — page  33.  Now,  dear  "  Kir- 
wan,"  when  we  consider  the  state  of  your  mind  at  the  period  when 
this  pretended  soliloquy  occurred,  *'  a  perfect  blank  as  to  all  re- 
ligious instruction,"  it  becomes  a  grave  question,  which  I  leave  to 
the  decision  of  casuists  in  mental  philosophy,  whether  or  not,  in  the 
higher  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  you  could  rightfully  call  yourself 
a  *'  rational  being." 

But  I  make  the  quotation  for  another  purpose.  The  whole  pas- 
sage betrays  a  strong  affinity  to  the  spirit  of  Paine's  "  Age  of 
Reason."  The  high  contracting  parties  were  God  on  the  one  side, 
and  yourself  on  the  other.  Both  were  intelligent  beings — your  Maker 
would  be  insulted^  and  your  nature  would  be  degraded^  if  you  held 
the  intercourse  of  worship  with  Him,  except  on  the  principle  of  recip- 
rocal intelligence.  You  had  just  tasted  of  the  forbidden  food  on 
the  preceding  page,  and  acquired  the  knowledge  of  "good  and  evil." 
You  had  partaken  of  Egypt's /e»/t/)o/*,  and  the  manna  had  become 
insipid  and  distasteful.  For  your  mind,  there  Vas  no  "  intelligence" 
in  it,  and  so,  very  naturally,  you  gave  up— the  Mass. 

But  now«  the  floodgates  of  the  knowledge  of  goodtaud  evil  being 
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once  opened,  we  may  expect  the  mysteries  of  revelation  to  be  inun 
dated  by  the  deluge  of  your  "  intelligence,"  your  "  reason,"  your 
"  common  sense."  Accordingly,  the  adorable  mystery  of  the  Chris- 
tian Eucharist,  in  treating  of  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were 
struck  with  holy  dread  and  religious  awe,  is  described  by  you  as  an 
"  absurdity." — page  35.  So  it  has  always  appeared  to  the  animal 
man, 

I  need  scarcely  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  infidels  of  all  ages  would 
have  been  quite  satisfied,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  construe  the 
Bible  according  to  what  they  call  common  sense.  In  reference  to 
this  standard,  they  and  you  appear  to  be  perfectly  agreed.  Thus, 
you  make  the  Bible  and  common  sense  the  ultimate  tribunals  in  the 
decision  of  religious  belief.  Thus,  in  the  exercise  of  common  sense, 
you  no  doubt  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ  implicitly,  at  least,  since 
you  call  it  "  blasphemous"  to  designate  the  ever  glorious  and 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  "  as  the  Mother  of  God."  If  the  Person  of 
Ohrist  was  simply  Divine,  and  Mary  was  truly  bis  mother,  she  is, 
and  has  been  always  called.  Mother  of  God,  as  well  as  mother  of 
man ;  and  your  denial  of  this  can  be  logically  sustained,  only  by 
your  denial  of  the  Saviour* s  Divinity,  In  fact,  I  suppose  your  "com- 
mon sense"  has  already  pronounced  against  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation. Thus  also,  you  take  sides  with  the  infidels  of  the  Re- 
deemer's age,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  and  you  tell  us,  in  spite  of 
the  evidence  furnished  by  Him  in  His  human  character,  and  assert 
that  God  only  can  forgive  sins. — page  67.  In  the  spirit  of  a  true  in- 
fidel, you  describe  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church,  through- 
out the  world,  and  for  eighteen  centuries,  as  having  been  actuated 
solely  by  the  love  of  money. — page  70.  Again  still,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  infidel,  you  sneer  at  the  history  of  religion  as  counter  to  your 
appeal  to  **  common  sense,"  and  tell  us,  that  "  with  you  the  author- 
ity of  our  popes  and  councils  are  not  worth  a  penny." — piige  70. 

The  angel  Gabriel  saluted  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture records,  "  Hail,  full  of  grace ;"  but  you,  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Elizabethtown,  speak  of  her  as  you  would  of  a  female  sel- 
ling candies  at  the  corners  of  the  street,  from  whom  you  had  just 
bought  a  supply  for  the  young  *'Kirwans,"  and  call  her  the  ''good 
woman"  condescendlhfjly, — page  74.  The  Holy  Eucharist  under  your 
"  common  sense,"  you  declare  to  be  so  "  absurd  as  to  defeat  itself." 
— page  75.  You  decide  that  the  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  mean, 
this  is  not  my  body,  and  with  that  swelling  vanity  peculiar  to  an 
evangelical  minister  who  takes  ''  common  sense"  as  his  rule  for  in- 
terpreting Holy  Scripture,  yet  exhibit  your  sleight  of  hand  with  a 
puff  of  self-complacency,  and  call  upon  us  to  admire — "just  see 
how  a  little  common  sense  simplifies  every  thing." — page  76. 

Lest  I  should  interpose  by  venturing  to  suggest  that  a  thing 
ought  to  be  received  for  what  our  Saviour  says  it  is,  you  warn  mo 
off,  and  tell  me  in  true,  arrogant  style,  that  "  you  will  have  none  of 
my  nonsense  about  the  substance  contained  under  the  species. — 
page  76.      N#w,  dear  "Kirwan,"  I  have  scriptural  authority  for 
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what  you  here  call  nonsense.  The  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the 
Apostles  under  the  species  of  "  tongues  of  fire :"  He  descended  on 
the  Saviour  under  the  species  of  "  a  dove,"  and  you  have  decided 
that  the  distinction  of  the  Evangelists  between  the  species  and  the 
substance  is  '^  nonsense ;  ...  it  is  '  darkening  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge.' " — ^page  76.  I  recommend  your  case  to  the 
General  Assembly.  In  fact,  you  have  become  so  enlightened  in 
matters  of  dogmatic  theology,  under  the  inspiration  of  "  common 
sense,''  that  you  are  almost  fit  for  a  residence  m  Boston,  where  the 
Reverend  Theodore  Parker  will  no  doubt  have  the  charity  to  ex- 
tend to  you  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship. 

In  reference  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  your  infidel  principle  of  "com- 
mon sense"  as  interpreter  of  Scripture,  prompts  you  to  say  that 
"  nothing  equals  it  in  absurdity  in  all  Paganism." — ^page  76.  Pray, 
did  it  ever  come  in  the  way  of  your  extensive  reading  to  have  seen  a 
book  called  the  "  Presbyterian  Confessions  of  Faith,  as  amended 
and  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  at  their  sessions  in  1821,  and 
printed  by  Tower  and  Ho^n  in  1827  ?"  K  so,  turn  to  pages  73 
and  74,  and  you  will  find  it  ruled  that  in  certain  cases  men  are 
placed  by  their  Creator  in  such  a  situation,  that  if  they  do  a  thing 
they  "  commit  a  sin  against  God,"  and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  they  "  com- 
mit a  greater  sin  /"  Here  is  a  Presbyterian  doctrine  to  which  you  might 
apply  your  "  common  sense"  with  some  advantage  to  your  own 
brethren.  The  rich  theme  of  ridicule  which  it  would  furnish  for  a 
pen  of  such  profanity  as  yours,  will  bcTobvious  to  you  at  a  glance. 

You  tell  us  that  "  the  manner  of  our  public  worship  is  heathen, 
and  was  originally  adopted  for  the  seducing  of  the  Heathen  to 
Christianity." — page  82.  This  idea  would  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  you  rather  from  Gibbon,  than  from  Voltaire  or  Thomas 
Paine.  You  have  the  candor,  however,  to  admit  the  high  antiquity 
of  our  manner  of  worship,  when  you  describe  the  use  to  which  it 
was  applied  in  the  primitive  Church.  The  conversion  of  nations  has 
been  itself  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity. 
You,  however,  have  discovered  that  it  was  owing  to  a  system  of  se- 
duction^ carried  on  through  our  Catholic  "  manner  of  worship,"  by 
which  the  poor  Heathen  were  "  seduced  "  into  the  new  Religion ! 
Could  any  but  an  infidel  give  utterance  to  such  a  sentiment  ? 

But  detail  is  unnecessary.  The  high  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith  you  reduce  to  the  standard  of  "common  sense,"  on  almost 
every  page.  Thus :  "  Extreme  unction,"  you  have  already  pronounced 
*'  extreme  nonsense." — page  82. 

"How  simple  and  'common  sense'  is  all  this." — S.  S.  page  27. 
"  Blessed  be  God,  you  have  not  turned  your  keys  on  the  *  common 
sense'  of  the  world." — page  29.  Of  your  infidel  ribaldry  I  will  give 
but  one  specimen,  which  I  think  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  an- 
nals of  sneering  skepticism.  "  Your  daily  changing  of  a  wafer  into 
the  real  body  of  Christ,  and  then  eating  him,  beats  any  thing  St. 
Fechin  ever  did.  Your  preparing  an  old  sinner  for  heaven  by  rub- 
bing him  with  olive  oil,  and  then  opening  its  gates  to  him  by  the 
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keys  which  are  only  in  your  possession,  far  surpasses  Fecbin's  turn- 
ing acorns  to  pork.  We  believe  the  swine  themselves  are  constantly 
doing  this  in  our  Western  woods.'* — page  39.  You  tell  us  that  the 
respect  entertained  by  Catholics  for  relics  has  the  true  relic  for  its 
object — and  that,  on  Catholic  principles,  "  it  is  all  the  same  "  that  the 
object  of  reverence  or  respect  should  be  the  head  of  "  St.  Paul "  or 
the  head  of  "  Balaam's  Ass ;"  and  you  add  in  your  own  namey  and 
with  a  sneer  becoming  an  infidel,  ^^  and  I  suppose  ike  difference,  sir, 
is  very  little^ — page  70.  So  then.  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  you  re- 
gard t  he  head  of  an  ass  and  that  of  an  apostle  with  equal  respect ; 
for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  in  your  estimation,  both  are  figura- 
tively of  the  same  species,  or  perhaps  that  in  this  instance  both  are 
scriptural  subjects. 

It  seems  the  Tract  Societies  and  Sunday  Schools  have  adopted 
your  letters,  and  given  them  a  very  extensive  circulation.  I  do  not 
know  a  shorter  method  of  turning  the  young  who  may  be  subject  to 
their  training  into  infidels,  than  by  placing  such  a  book  in  their 
hands.  Each  of  their  pupils  has  as  good  a  right  to  explain  the 
Bible  according  to  what  he  will  call  "  common  sense,"  as  you  have 
had.  But  they  will  not  be  restrained  in  their  blasphemous  ribaldry 
by  the  limits  which  a  black  coat  and  a  white  cravat  have  prescribed 
for  your  pen. 

Tliey  will  apply  the  arguments  of  "  common  sense "  which  you 
have  wielded  against  Baptism  and  the  Floly  Eucharist,  to  the  ante- 
cedent doctrines  of  original  fein,  and  the  Atonement,  and  they  will 
find  no  "  common  sense "  in  either.  But  why  should  I  moralize 
for  you  on  such  a  subject,  when  I  have  no  evidence  to  prove  th.it 
such  a  result  has  not  been  the  very  object  of  your  letters ;  and  that 
your  zeal  against  Popery  is  not  merely  the  gilding  of  the  infidel  pill 
wliieh  you  would  wish  to  see  swallowed  by  tract  distributors,  Sun- 
day school  teachers,  Sunday  scliool  children,  and  all. 

Sir,  the  language  and  sentiment  which  I  have  had  to  pass  under 
review  in  this  loiter  are  so  unworthy  of  a  man  professing  Christi- 
anity, that  I  must  withhold,  at  its  close,  even  the  expression  of  my 
pity  for  you,  whilst  I  cherish  toward  you,  as  usual,  good  wishes  and 
good  will.  >i«  Joiix  IIuGHKS,  Bishop  of  New  York. 


LETTEPw  VI. 

To  "  Kirwan,^^  alias  the  Rev,  JVicholas  Murray^  D,  D.,  of  Elizabethtown^ 
New  Jersey : 

Dkau  Sir — ^The  task  which  I  imposed  on  myself  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  letters  is  nearly  accomplished.  I  wished  to  investigate 
the  alleged  reasons  which  induced  vou  to  forsake  the  Church — and 
whi(.'h  forbid  your  return.  The  result  is  before  the  public,  and  may 
be  briefly  suninied  up. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  not  pretended  to  defe  nd  a  single 
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Catholic  doctrine  from  your  conrse  and  profane  invective — that  I 
have  not  raised  the  question  with  you  as  to  whether  those  doctrines 
are  true  or  false  :  that  I  have  confined  myself  to  watching  narrowly 
the  state  of  your  mind,  your  motives  and  movements,  as  described 
by  youi-solf,  until  I  saw  you  clearly  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  landed  in  the  cold,  dark  regions  of  infidelity. 
If  your  own  statements  as  to  the  utter  ignorance  of  your  mind  in 
regard  to  any  and  all  religion  when  you  became  an  infidel,  are  to  be 
relied  on,  it  follows  that  in  assigning  the  reasons  for  your  change, 
as  set  forth  in  your  letters,  you  have  been  attempting  a  gross  im- 
position on  the  credulity  of  your  Protestant  readers.  You  give  a 
double  certificate  of  the  process  of  your  conversion.  One  side 
attests  considerable  religious  information  :  the  other  certifies  bluntly 
that  "  1/oifr  mind  was  a  perfect  blank  as  to  all  religious  instructions. 
Both  are  from  your  own  pen.  It  remains  for  you  to  reconcile  the 
contradiction  as  well  as  you  can. 

Allow  me,  in  the  mean  time,  to  suggest  the  only  plausible,  natural 
and  satisfactory  reason  for  the  important  event  in  regard  to  which 
you  have  taken  such  superfluous  pains  to  enlighten  the  public. 

It  is  understood  that  you  arrived  in  this  country  a  poor  Insh 
orphan  boy.  This  was  not  your  fault.  It  might  have  been  your 
merit.  Whether  you  were  then  an  infidel  or  a  Catholic  is  best 
known  to  yourself.  At  all  events  you  attracted  the  charitable 
notice  of  certain  Presbyterian  patrons.  In  the  intentions  of  their 
benevolence  toward  you,  your  renunciation  of  Popery  was  a  con- 
dition either  already  accomplished  or  necessarily  implied  as  a  sine 
qua  non  of  your  education.  Now,  what  could  be  more  natural, 
under  these  circumstances,  than  that  you  should  become  a  Protes- 
tant'after  the  fashion  of  training  provided,  and  the  creed  professed 
by  your  patrons?  If  in  all  this  your  conscience  approved  of  what 
your  friends  recommended,  so  much  the  better  for  you.  I  only 
mention  the  circumstances  to  supply  a  hiatus  in  your  narrative. 
Thev  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  your  conversion,  and  the  public 
w'oukl  not  be  so  unreasonable,  had  you  made  them  acquainted  with 
all  this,  as  to  ask  for  any  other.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  siitce 
these  things  took  place.  You  begiti  to  be  well  stricken  in  years — 
you  are  approaching  the  confines  of  old  age ;  and  the  same  indulgent 
public  would  have  dispensed  with  your  reasons  for  not  return- 
ing now  to  the  Communion  which  you  thus  forsook  in  your 
boyhood.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  in  cases  like  yours,  a 
wife  and  children  are  substantial  objections  to  such  a  step.  When 
the  husband  and  father  is,  moreover,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  it 
requires  an  extraordinary  grace  to  overcome  them. 

I  now  leave  it  to  yourself  to  say,  whether  it  was  not  unwise  on 
your  part,  after  having  appeared  with  your  natural  countenance  so 
long,  to  put  on  the  ni'ink  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  your  age?  Whether 
it  w\as  worthy  of  your  rank  and  station  among  the  men  of  our  age, 
to  weave  a  narrative  of  your  conversion  with  materials  derived  from 
imagination^  while  the  plain  history  of  the  case  lay  open  before  your 
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conscionsneFS  and  memory  ?  Yet  when  I  regard  the  profane  spirit 
of  your  letters ;  when  I  consider  that  you  imitate  closely  infidel 
tactics  against  Christianity  in  your  mode  of  assault — that  you  ridicule 
where  you  cannot  reason — that  where  you  pretend  to  reason  it  is 
not  against  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  Catholics  hold  it^  but  against  sach 
doctrine  misrepresented,  turned  into  burlesque,  and'  thus  fitted  for 
your  purpose — when  I  reflect  on  all  this,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
you  constructed  your  laboratory  in  the  "camera  obscura,"  and 
shunned  the  open  day — that  you  insulted  the  memory  of  a  fallen 
but  not  otherwise  dishonorable  priest,  by  affixing  his  name  to  your 
letters  rather  than  your  own. 

You  wish  me  to  dispute  with  you  on  matters  of  general  con- 
troversy. I  must  beg  leave  to  decline  the  proposed  honor.  I  can- 
not consent  to  dispute  with  any  man  for  whom  I  feel  no  respect, 
and  therefore  I  can  enter  into  no  controversy  with  you  ;  especially 
until  you  have  extricated  yourself  from  the  inconsistencies  and  self- 
contradictions  pointed  out  in  this  review.  You  suggest "  the  inference 
that  I  am  a  devil." — p.  64.  You  proclaim  "  your  high  respect  for 
me." — p.  75.  Now,  sir,  I  entertain  no  respect  for  any  man,  and 
especially  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  can  cherish  and  avow  "  his 
high  respect"  for  "  a  devil,"  even  by  inference. 

You  wrote  your  letters  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  famine  which 
strewed  the  highways  and  ditches  of  your  unhappy  country  with 
dead  bodies,  last  year.  Among  them  may  have  been  some  of  those 
for  whom,  Mr.  Prime  says,  you  wrote  your  letters,  viz.:  "your 
kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh."  Now,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
persons,  whose  Irish  hearts  had  not  become  withered  by  hostile 
seasoning,  to  become  insane,  duHng  that  awful  crisis — turned  into 
maniacs  by  the  news  of  an  hour.  Sectarianism  was  forgotten — 
humanity  was  stirred  to  its  depths  in  the  bosom  6f  the  entire  Amer- 
ican people — Jews,  Christians,  Catholics,  Protestants,  Presbytcnans, 
believers  and  unbelievers  of  every  name,  were  vying  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  send  bread  to  the  dying.  And  they  did 
send  bread ;  they  constructed  an  historical  monument  of  charity, 
gl(^'ious  as  the  land  which  reared  it,  and  sufficient  to  atone,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  bigotries  of  a  thousand  years.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  death-struggle  of  your  native  land,  that  you  had  the  impiety 
to  invent,  and  the  inhumanity  to  apply,  the  following  profane  and 
horrible  pun  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  "  He  that  eats  this  bread 
will  never  hunger.  All  that  you  (Catholics)  have  to  do,  if  your 
princii)le  be  true,  is  to  give  your  wafer  to  the  poor  famishinfj  Irish ^  and 
they  hunger  no  more,'''* — page  77.  How  well  this  sustains  Mr.  Prime's 
statement  that  in  writing  your  Kirwan's  letters,  you  were  actuated 
by  a  "  sense  of  duty  to  your  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh,  your 
countrymen  and  brethren !" 

But  supposing  I  were  to  enter  into  controversy  witb  you  on 
general  topics,  it  is  manifest  that  besides  being  &  party,  you  claim  to 
be  a  witnes.i,  an  advocate,  and  what  is  more,  a  judge,  in  your  own  cause ! 
You  profess  to  teach  me  what  the  Catholic  religion  is,  although  you 
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had  "  forgotten  your  Catechism  at  eighteen  years  of  age,"  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  have  never  looked  into  it  since,  except 
in  tlie  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  purposes  which  induce  the  infidel 
to  read  the  Scriptures.  If  I  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  my 
r^iligion,  you  jwlitely  tell  me  that  ''  you  will  have  none  of  my  non- 
sense." Why,  then,  do  you  ask  me  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
you  ?  Besides,  who  would  be  the  judge  ?  "  Common  sense,"  you 
reply.  But  whone  common  sense,  yours  or  mine  ?  If  you  submit  to 
mine,  I  condemn  your  position  at  once.  If  you  will  not  submit  to 
mine,  what  right  have  you  to  suppose  that  I  should  submit  to  yours  ? 
To  what  tribunal  do  you  appeal?  That  of  history?  But  its 
authority  with  you  is  not  worth  a  penny !  To  the  Bible  ?  But  the 
Bible  by  itself  will  give  no  decision.  It  requires  an  interpreter^  as 
much  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country.  Who  shall  be 
the  interpreter  ?  Methinks  I  hear  you  speaking  of  your  "  common 
sense"  again  for  that  office — so  that  we  come  round  the  Protestant 
circle  to  the  starting  point. 

If  you  say  the  appeal  is  to  the  "common  sense"  of  mankind  in 
general,  (restricting  the  term  to  those  who  profess  Christianity,)  the 
verdict  will  not  be  unanimous ;  but  it  will  be  in  my  favor  by  a 
mjaority  of  three  to  one.  To  what  tribunal,  then,  would  you  be 
willing  to  submit,  in  case  I  were  disposed  to  join  issue  with  you  in  a 
controversy  on  the,  great  questions  on  which  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants are  divided?  But  the  inquiry  is  purely  hypothetical;  for 
although  1  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  reviewing  your  labors, 
when  I  think  proper,  depend  upon  it  there  will  not,  there  can  not  be, 
any  dogmatical  controversy  between  us.  If  your  genius  and  inclina- 
tion lie  in  the  direction  of  profanity,  you  can  continue  to  insult  the 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  you  have  done.  For  this  you 
have  but  to  copy  from  Protestant  writers  of  your  own  class,  who 
have  gone  before  you.  But  I  see  no  reasons  why  I  should  under- 
take to  discuss  the  reprint  of  their  opinions,  found  in  your  book, 
rather  tlum  in  the  original  text  as  found  in  their  own.  As  far  as 
either  come  in  the  way  of  my  subject,  I  shall  do  this  at  my  own 
convenience,  in  the  sequel  of  those  letters  which  I  have  addressed  to 
my  ''  Dear  Reader,"  and  uot  to  you.  In  the  present  review  I 
l»urposed  only  to  consider  those  little  incidents  of  waning  faith, 
accumulated  misgivings,  and  autobiography  which  preceded,  or 
Were  connected  with  your  transition  from  the  Catholic  faith  to  a 
Protestant  denomination.  This  portion  of  your  letters  was  your 
own,  and  was  (what  cannot  be  always  said  of  works  of  imagination) 
perfectly  original.  Having  done  this,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
assure  you  of  my  siaoere  good  wishes,  and  to  say,  for  the  present, 
FarewelL 


And  now  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  the 
general  reader  in  connection  with  this  subject.  What  advantage 
does  religion,  of  any  name,  derive  from  such  books  as  ^^  Kirwan's^ 
letters  ?    Do  they  promote  piety  ?     Is  charity  increased  by  them  ? 
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Do  they  convert  Catholics  ?    Is  the  faith  of  Protestants  so  weak 
that  it  requires  the  support  of  such  buttresses  ?      The  questions  on 
which  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  so  unhappily  divided  have  been 
discussed  by  able  men  on  both  sides,  until  the  argument  has  been 
exhausted.     These  are  considerations  which  address  themselves  to 
sincere  minds  of  all  parties.     Those  who  will  reflect  a  moment  will 
perceive  that  the  Catholic  religion  has  withstood  and  now  withstands 
such  attacks,  just  as  the  pyramid  does  the  assaults  of  the  wandering 
^rab.     If  it  were  the  system  which  such  writers  as  "  Kirwan"  repre- 
sents, it  could  not  subsist  a  single  year.     Good  men  from  within, 
who  know  what  it  really  is,  would  not  stay  ;  good  men  from  with- 
out would  not  come  to  :t.     Now  a  whole  volume  might  be  filled 
with  the  names  of  illustrious  converts  from  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  Protestantism,  who,  after  mature  deliberation,  have  joined 
the  Church  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  many  of  them  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  worldly  interests  and  prospects.     How  could 
this   have   come   to   pass  if  Catholicity  were   what  these  writers 
allege  ? 

Does  not  this  single  fad  outweigh  a  ton  of  such  theory-books  as 
the  Key  of  Popery,  jor  "  Kirwan's  "  Letters  ?  What  are  these  books 
generally  made  up  of?  Assertion,  party  invective,  charges,  some- 
times entirely  false,  and  always  grossly  exaggerated. 

Thus,  such  writers  as  I  speak  of  will  tell  you  that  the  Catholic 
Clergy  are  a  vast  corporation  of  swindlers.  But  how  w^ill  any  man 
of  even  moderate  judgment  reconcile  this  with  the/ac/  that  no  other 
clergymen  are  so  ready  to  encounter  danger  in  the  discharge  of 
their  ministry,  whether  in  the  cholera-hospitals,  the  fever-sheds,  or 
wlierever  it  becomes  a  martyr  of  charity  to  meet  death  ?  They  will 
tell  you  thnt  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  liberty. 
But  then  how  comes  it  that  all  the  elements  and  principles  of  social 
right  and  civil  liberty  are  of  Catholic  origin,  and  that  the  best  law- 
yer among  us  would  be  somewhat  puzzled  if  requested  to  point  out 
a  single  atUition  made  to  them  by  Protestantism  ?  This  is  fact^  in 
opposition  to  theory.  When  Protestantism  came  it  found  several 
Republics,  and  did  not  iind  one  absolute  monarchy  in  Christendom, 
except  Russia,  which  was  not  in  communion  with  the  Pope.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  Catholic  Religion  is  an  enemy  to  knowledge. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  if  you  remove  from  the  map  of  Christendom  all 
the  great  institutions  of  knowledge,  in  every  department,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Catholics  alone,  very  little  will  be  left  remaining.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  Church  is  the  enemy  of  happiness.  But  the 
fact  is  that  nations  appear  to  have  been  much  more  happy,  if  ap- 
parent contentment  be  any  sjinptom,  before  the  Reformation,  than 
since.  Religious  and  civil,  not  to  speak  of  general,  wars  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  almost  constant  succession  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  since  that  event;  and  if  these  be  signs  of  happiness, 
I  am  much  mistaken.  They  will  tell  you  that  ]>overty  is  a  certain 
companion  and  consequence  of  the  Catholic  religion.  This,  even  if 
it  were  true,  amounts  to  little;  for  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity 
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did  not  intend  hiB  religion  for  the  special  advantage  of  bankers  and 
stock-jobbers,  as  these  writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  And  if 
the  ''  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor,"  it  follows  that  poverty 
would  be,  if  any  tning,  a  sign  in  favor  of  the  true  religion,  rather 
than  the  contrary.  Italy  and  Spain  may  be  called  poor^nations,  but 
yet  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  is  allowed  in  those  Catholic  coun- 
tries to  die  by  the  roadsides  of  starvation.  Protestant  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  country  o^  great  wealth  and  great  pauperism.  But 
in  EnglaJld  and  Ireland,  such  writers  point  to  the  contrast  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  They  seem  to  forget,  however,  that 
by  one  thousand  and  one  diiferent  ways,  sometimes  directly,  at  all 
times  indirectly,  the  Protestants  of  those  countries  have  been,  le- 
gally till  within  less  than  twenty  years,  helping  themselves  in  the  w^ay 
of  worldly  prosperity,  at  the  expense  of  the  Catholics.  Now  this  is 
the  fact,  and  no  man  of  common  information  and  candor  will  deny  it. 

I  might  go  on  indefinitely  in  pointing  out  the  mutual  contradic- 
tion between  the  facts  of  history  and  the  theories  of  your  anti- 
Catholic  writers,  of  a  certain  class.  But  as  regards  Ireland  in 
particular,  not  only  were  the  laws  made  so  as  of  a  certainty  to  re 
duce  the  Catholics  to  poverty,  but  if  ignorance  is  an  impediment  to 
the  attainment  of  wealth,  the  legislature  determined  that  the  Catho- 
lics sliould  be  poor  for  ever;  and  with  the  stigma  of  so  barbarous  an 
enactment  on  the  escutcheon  of  Protestant  Britain,  it  requires  singu- 
lar power  of  face  in  such  writers  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Elizabethtown,  to  allude  to  the  subject  at  all.  Let  me  contrast  the 
facts  of  history,  in  the  very  terms  of  the  several  statutes,  with  the 
theorv  of  our  modern  instructor. 

'•  It*  a  Catholic  kept  school,  or  taught,  any  person,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  any  species  of  literature,  or  science,  such  teacher  was,  for 
the  crime  of  teaching,  punishable  by  law  by  banishment — and.  if  he 
returned  from  banishment,  he  was  subject  to  be  hanged  as  a  felon. 

"  If  a  Catholic,  whether  child  or  adult,  attended,  in  Ireland,  a 
school  kept  by  a  Catholic,  or  was  privately  instructed  by  a  Catholic, 
such  Catholic,  although  a  child  in  its  early  infancy,  incurred  a  for- 
feiture of  all  its  property,  present  or  future. 

"  If  a  Catholic  child,  however  young,  was  sent  to  any  foreign 
country  for  education,  such  infant  child  incurred  a  similar  penalty — 
that  is,  a  forfeiture  of  all  right  to  property,  present  or  prospective. 

"  If  any  person  in  Ireland  made  any  remittance  of  money  or  goods, 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  Irish  child  educated  in  a  foreign  country, 
such  person  incurred  a  similar  forfeiture." 

Sucli  were  the  laws.  ''  Kirwan's  "  forefathers,  in  their  day,  and 
himself  in  his  early  life,  were  their  victims.  Now,  with  these  facts 
staring  him  in  the  face,  this  man  says,  '^  If  the  ignorance  of  Ireland 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  degradation  of  Ireland,  I  charge  that 
ignorance  on  Popery.^'* — page  50.  The  italics  are  his  own,  and  to 
judge  by  the  statement  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  haa 
not  escaped  from  under  the  edict  against  knowledge  to  this  day. 

No,  no;  let  candid  Protestants  look  for  and  examine  the  true 
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facts  in  all  these  cases ;  let  them  jud^e  for  themselves,  and  they  will 
be  surprised  to  discover  how  much  that  is  true  has  been  held  back 
from  them  on  all  such  subjects,  and  how  much  that  is  false,  or 
falsely  represented,  has  been  circulated  among  them  instead  of  the 
truth,  by  mere  book-writers  and  men  of  the  shop.  And  as  regards 
the  Catholic  religion,  if  they  wish  to  know  what  it  is,  even  for  the 
sake  of  information,  let  them  consult  authentic  sources,  and  be  slow 
to  receive  their  knowledge  of  it  from  those  who  are  seldom  either 

?nalified  or  disposed  to  state  it  truly.  In  my  other  series^of  letters 
propose  to  state  it  as  it  is  understood  by  Catholics ;  to  explain  its 
doctrines,  where  explanation  is  judged  necessary;  and  to  sustain 
them  by  such  proofs  from  Scripture,  history,  and  reason,  as  are  most 
likely  to  have  weight  with  men,  whether  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  reduce  the  awful  mysteries  of  Christian 
revelation  to  the  infidel's  standard  of  judgment — "  common  sense.** 

>i<  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
August,  1848. 


APPEJ^DIX. 


THE  O'CONNELL  ADDRESS. 

[As  reference  is  made  to  the  following  letter  in  a  portion  of  this  yolnme,  the 
Editor  deems  it  but  right  to  give  it  in  full :] 

To   THE   EdITOB   or  THE   CoUBIEB   AND    EnQUIRER  *. 

Dear  Sir — Finding  myself  indirectly  alluded  to  in  your  remarks  of  yesterday 
morning,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  observations,  which  I  re- 
quest you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  insert  for  the  information  of  all  whom  the  ques- 
tion may  concern. 

You  say,  " '  An  Adopted  Citizen '  will  find  below  an  Address  sent  to  this  country 
by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Father  Mathew,  and  sixty  thousand  others,  and  if  he  questions 
its  authenticity,  we  refer  him  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  and  priests  of  New  York  and 
Boston." 

As  one  of  the  parties  here  "  referred  t^"  I  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  you  that 
i  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  auihenticity  of  the  Address  except  such  as  has 
been  afforded  to  all  the  readers  of  your  excellent  journal  by  its  publication.  My 
first  and  decided  ifuprestion  is,  that,  as  it  appears,  it  is  not  authentic.  In  this 
opinion  I  shall  persevere  until  its  authentic  history  shall  have  been  made  known. 
How  it  has  been  procured — ^under  what  circumstances — ^how  much  of  the  truth 
may  be  published  in  connection  with  the  Address — how  much  of  the  explanation 
may  be  suppressed,  are  questions  the  answers  to  which  must  bo  furnished  before 
I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  believe  in  its  authenticity. 

Should  it  prove  to  be  authentic,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  naturalized  Irishman  to  resist  and  repudiate  the  Ad- 
dress with  indignation.  Not  precisely  because  of  the  doctrines  it  contains,  but 
because  of  their  having  emanated  from  a  foreign  source,  and  of  their  tendency  to 
operate  on  questions  of  domestic  and  national  policy.  I  am  no  friend  to  Slavery, 
but  I  am  stul  less  friendly  to  any  attempt  of  foreign,  origin  to  abolis^t. 

The  duties  of  naturalized  Irishmen  or  others,  I  consider  to  be  in  ho  wise  dis- 
tinct or  different  from  those  of  native-bom  Americans.  And  if  it  be  proved  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  this  Address  or  any  other  addnss  to  single  them  out  on 
any  question  appertaining  to  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  the  United  States, 
in  any  other  capacity  than  thai  of  the  whole  population,  then  it  will  be  their  duty 
to  their  country  and  their  conscience,  to  rebuke  such  an  attempt  come  from  what 
foreign  source  it  may,  in  the  most  decided  manner  and  language  that  conmiou 
courtesy  will  permit. 

The  reference  made  to  me,  among  others,  in  your  remarks,  appeared  to  me  to 
require  this  explanation,  without  which  your  readers  might  suppose  that  I  had 
means  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  the  Address. 

I  am,  sir,  with  ^eat  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

March  11;  1842.  ^  JOHN  HUGHES,  Bishop,  <fce. 
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A  CARD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

[The  following  card  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  NoTember  Isfc,  1841,  just 
before  the  famous  election  when  the  Catholics  made  oat  a  ticket  of  their  own  :] 

l^^  BISIIOP  IIUGIIES,  unable  to  reply  to  the  many  misrepresentations  of 
the  public  press  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  card,  respectfully  hegd  leave  to  assure 
the  coinmurjity  that  he  is  neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Loco  Foco,  nor  a  politician  of  any 
description.  He  does  not  permit  himself  or  any  of  the  clergy  to  meddle  in  the 
business  of  politics.  He  does  not  ask  for  sectarian  schools,  nor  did  he  ever — ho 
ilocs  not  ask  that  any  of  the  public  money  should  be  given  to  his  denomination, 
nor  (lid  lie  ever. 

Any  Fysteni  of  education  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  religious  rights  of 
any  dcDomination,  will  satisfy  him.'  The  present  system  is  not  of  this  description  ; 
it  insists  on  giving  what  is  termed  the  "  legal  quantity  of  religious  instruction.  It 
has  many  opponents  in  this  city  on  strong  constitutional  grounds. 

Let  the  people  examine  it  and  judge  for  themselves.  The  Public  School  Society 
or  their  friends  first  made  the  school  question  a  political  test.  They  attempted, 
and  almost  succeeded  in  uniting  the  two  political  parties  in  favor  of  the  b^ociety, 
right  or  wrong ;  so  that  its  opponents,  if  they  voted  at  all,  would  be  compelled  to 
vote  for  Uie  Society,  and  against  themselves.    This  was  too  much. 

From  this  alternative  they  had  no  escape  except  to  throw  away  their  votes  on 
a  ticket  of  their  own.  This  alternative,  forced  on  them  by  the  Public  School 
Society,  or  its  friends,  gave  occasion  to  the  meeting  at  Carroll  Hall.  It  was  not 
a  political  meeting. 

It  was  not  a  meeting  of  Catholics,  as  such,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  terms  of  the 
call  that  convened  it.    Bishop  Hughes  did  not  *'  preside"  at  the  meeting. 

The  persons  compoi-ing  that  meeting  unanimously  determined  to  support  no 
man  who  was  pledged  to  the  Public  School  Society.  Bishop  Hughes  approved  de- 
cidedly, and  continues  to  approve,  of  this  determination.  These  are  the  facts  of 
the  case.     But  between  this  and  meddling  in  politics  he  draws  a  wide  distinction. 


THREAT  TO  ASSASSINATE  BISHOP  HUG-HES. 

In  tlie  letter  to  Mayor  Harper,  Bishop  Hughes  refers  to  a  letter  received  by  him 
from  ft  i)ersou  in  Piiijadelphia,  threatening  to  assassinate  him.  The  following 
correspondence  took  place  in  consequence  of  that  letter : 

Mayor's 'Office,  New  York,  May  22,  1844, 
To  THE  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  : 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter,  bearing  your 
name,  and  addressed  to  me,  in  the  columns  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  If  there 
had  been  any  ihing  in  it  requiring  an  answer  from  me,  you  would  doubtless  have 
thonght  it  proper  to  send  me  a  copy  before  publication  ;  and  as  you  did  not,  I  am 
right,  probably,  in  supposing  that  your  exclusive  object  was  to  address  the  public 

1  perceive,  however,  in  the  first  paragraph,  that  v<>ii  have  been  threatened  with 
personal  inj^y,  by  one  whose  name  is  not  withheld  from  you.  This  is  a  matter 
properly  falling  within  my  cognizance;  and  I  have  to  request,  therefore,  that  you 
will  favor  me  with  such  information  and  evidence  as  may  be  in  your  power,  avail- 
able for  my  official  action  in  the  premises. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob*t  serv't, 

JAMES  HARPER. 


[7?<fp*y  of  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughe*,'] 

263  Mulberry  St.,  New  York,  Maii  24,  1844. 

Rkspected  and  Dear  Sir — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  yesterday.     You 
are  right  n  your  conjecture  as  to  my  motive  in  publishing  my  letter  without  hav- 
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ing  first  furnished  you  with  a  copy.  I  addressed  it  to  you  as  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city,  both  because  it  contained  matter  which  might  have  reference  to  your 
ofHcial  character,  and  also  to  win  for  it,  by  that  address,  that  respect  to  which  it 
might  not  be  entitled  by  my  signature. 

1  am  grateful  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  refer  to  it  in  your  letter  now  be 
fore  me.  The  good  opinion  of  one  whom  I  reckon  among  tlio  best  of  men — Mr. 
Thurlow  "Weed — had  long  since  secured  for  you  the  humble  feeling  of  my  sincere 
respect. 

If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  advise  me  by  bearer  of  tlie  tiin€  and  place  wlion 
it  would  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  give  me  an  interview,  I  shall  do  myself  the 
houor  of  waiting  on  you  with  the  letter  referred  to,  and  also  such  other  evidence  as 
you  may  be  pleased  to  require,  and  as  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  communicate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

With  sincere  respect,  your  ob*t  serv't, 

HE*  JOHN  HLTGUES,  Bishop,  N.  Y. 


New  Yook,  May  26,  1844. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hugbes  : 

Rev.  axd  Dear  Sia — I  have  your  favor  of  yesterday,  and  will  be  happy  to  see 
you  at  my  office  on  Monday,  at  12  o'clock — or  ut  any  other  time  you  may  name  as 
more  convenient  to  yourself — in  relation  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  your  com- 
munication. 

With  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARPER. 


Mayor's  Office.  Nkw  York,  May  28,  1844. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Scott,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia : 

Deau  Sir — Some  days  ag^,  a  letter,  addressed  to  me  as  Mayor  of  New  York,  was 
published  by  Bishop  Hughes,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ciiurch.  in  which  I  was  in- 
forniel  that  he  had  received  a  communication  threatening  him  with  death.  Sup- 
j)0:jin;^  that  the  threat  had  been  made  by  some  person  in  this  city,  1  thought  it  my 
duty  to  call  on  Bishop  Hughes  for  the  name ;  and  in  answer  to  that  call,  the 
Bishop  has  placed  in  my  hands  the  paper  enclosed,  which  ap{)ears  to  have  been 
written  by  one  of  your  citizens,  the  brother  of  a  man  who  was  slain  in  the  recent 
deplorable  occurrences  at  Kensington.  Of  course,  the  subject  is  not  within  my 
jurisdiction,  and  I  therefore  send  the  paper  to  you,  not  doubting  that  you  will  take 
such  action  upon  it  as  may  be  necessary  and  practicable. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  what  that  action  should  be,  but  I  may  take  leave  to 
lemark,  that  the  writer  of  the  thre.itening  letter  is  apparently  a  man  of  some  intel- 
ligence; that  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  highly  exasperated  feelings,  which 
time  and  reflection  may  have  subdued,  if  not  entirely  done  away ;  and  that,  if  he 
really  entertained  and  still  entorrains  the  murderous  puri)0S3  of  which  he  speaks, 
his  mind  mny  perhaps  be  brought  into  a  better  frame  by  earnest  and  friendly 
expostulation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARPER. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  threatening  letter  referred  to  in  the  above : 

Philadelphia,  May  8,  1844 
BrsHop  Huoncs: 

Sir — ^The  bleeding  body  of  my  lifeless  brother  George  now  lies  before  me,  assos* 
sinated  by  the  minions  of  that  religion  to  gain  an  a  cendancy  for  which  you  com- 
menced a  movement  in  New  York.  I  have  sworn  that  his  liife  shall  be  revenged, 
an]  I  will  corap iss  soa  and  laud  to  acj^mplish  it ;  and  if  1  ciimot  glut  my  revenge 
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on  the  rams  of  the  temples  of  your  accarscd  religion  in  this  city,  I  will  reserve  a 
-well  sharpened  poU^nard  for  your  breast  Yon,  as  Judge  Doran  has  aai  1,  deserre 
the  censure  uf  all  Catholics  for  your  course ;  and  if  the  Catholic  temples,  and  the 
.....*  connected  with  them,  called  Female  Asylums,  cannot  be  reached,  the 
foreigner  who  dared  to  attempt  to  turn  our  institutions  to  the  idm  and  ends  of  that 
reli^on  that  has  cursed  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  shall  be 
made  to  bite  the  dust.  I  will  avenge  the  abuse  that  you  have  made  of  yonr  own 
countrymen,  and  will  have  satisfaction  for  the  blood  of  a  Native  American,  my  own 
brother, 

CHARLES  A.  SIUFFLER. 

Wedtusday  mombig, — Last  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  influence  of 
your  hell-born  religion  met  by  the  indignation  of  an  outraged  community,  and  the 
victims  burned  in  the  houses  from  which  they  were  advised  to  shoot  down  the 
Native  Americans.  But  I  have  a  higher  aim :  the  hellish  priests  who  dare  to 
compare  Catholic  with  Protestant  countries,  and  the  temples  of  their  infernul  or- 
gies— they  must  come  down.  The  Catholic  religion  is  a  stain  on  the  history  of 
man.  It  must  be  blotted  out,  and  their  temples  scattered  in  the  dirt.  Let  yonr 
minions  dare  to  tell  us  that  the  Catholic 'religion  has  not  been  a  curse  wherever  it 
has  been  established ;  let  your  emissaries  dare  to  insult  this  community  bv  re- 
peating your  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Thank  God,  I  have  seen  St.  Miohaers  in 
ashes ;  i  hope  to  see  others.  The  blood  of  American  citizens  calla  loudly  for 
Catholic  blood,  or  the  destruction  of  the  instruments  of  their  power. 

C  A.  S. 

St  Augustine's  is  surrounded,  and  it  will  probablv  faU.  The  reaction  of  Uie 
people  against  your  infernal  religion  is  general ;  it  will  receive  its  death  blow,  I 
nope,  in  this  country,  and  never  be  its  curse,  as  it  has  been  everywhere  else  a 
curse  to  every  country. 

Mator's  Office,  Puiladklphia,  May  81,  184i. 
Hon.  James  Harper,  Mayor  of  New  York : 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  favor  of  the  28th  is  received.  My  jurisdiction  as  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia  extends  only  over  the  city  proper — a  small  portion  of  that  great  mass 
of  buildings  known  as  Philadelphia. 

The  Shiffler  who  was  shot,  did  not  live  in  the  city,  but  in  an  adjoining  district ; 
and  presuming  that  if  the  writer  of  the  letter  you  enclosed  in  your  favor  of  the 
28th  was  really  a  Shiffler,  ho  also  would  be  found  out  of  the  city  proper,  I  applied 
to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  the  whole  country,  submitted  your  communication  to  them,  and 
employed  the  very  intelligent  officer  whom  they  went  to  me  in  an  investigation. 

He  assures  me  that  the  person  who  has  died  has  left  only  two  brothers— one 
seven,  and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  neither  bearing  the  name  of  Charles 
— the  latter  at  work  as  a  tobacconist,  and  too  young  to  have  been  the  author  or 
the  writer  of  that  letter,  which  is  obvious'y  the  production  of  a  cultivated  man. 
We  are  driven  therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  is  an  assumed  one,  and 
that  no  such  person  exists  as  Charles  A.  Shiffler,  brother  to  the  one  who  wa#  shot 

Should  any  further  light  be  obtained,  I  will  make  immediate  communication  to 
you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCOTT,  Mayor. 
*It  is  n^*;  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  filtby  expression  used  by  the  viriter.  Ed. 
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